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I.— THE OPEN FUTURE 

By Bebkabu Mayo 

BLOW sliould we characterise the difference between future-tensed 
statements and present- and past-tensed onesi Or is there no 
difference except the commonplace ones (1) that the events 
described stand in different temporal relations with the event 
which IS the utterance of the sentence m question, (2) that the 
lands of evidedce available are generally different and have 
different degrees of rehabUity^ 

But if these aie the only differences there are, why is there 
always somethmg rather uncanny about doctrines that emphatic- 
ally assimilate future to past * precogmtion, reversed causation, 
fatalism and the hke^ 

On this last point, it may be enough to show (as Ayer does in 
The Problem of Knoiolcdge) that discomfort about these doctrines 
rests on misunderstandings Fatalism, for instance, appears 
to deny the obvious fact that, while we cannot m the least choose 
what the past shall have been, we can to a considerable extent 
choose what the futuie shall be Yet the fatalist maxim “ What 
will be, will be ”, and even the stronger version “ What will be, 
must be ”, and “ BTiat now is, must needs have been ”, are all 
tautologies and therefore cannot even tell us anything of interest, 
let alone anything uncanny. The " must ” in these maxims is 
the “ must ” of logical necessity if something is gomg to happen, 
then it necessarily follows that it is gomg to happen , if it is now 
happening, then it necessarily follows that it was gomg to happen 
and will have happened ; if it did happen, it necessarily follows 
that it had been gomg to happen and has happened In so far, it 
IS perfectly true that we can no more change the foture than we 
can change the past , we cannot choose that the future be 
different from what m fact it will be, any more than we can choose 
that the past be different fi;om what in fact it was But — and 
© Thomas Kelson and Sons Ltd. 1962. 
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here Fatalism goes ■wrong — ^we can choose that the future he 
different from what it ■will half we do not (dumse 

Similarly we were able to choose that the past he different from 
what it would ha've been if we had not chosen But this siinil- 
anty is not the complemen'taniy required 'to suhstan'tiate 'the 
thesis 'that “ in logic ” the past is ]ust as much, or as httle, “ open ” 
as the ffi'ture For while it is the case that we can here and now 
choose that the future be different from what it will he if we do 
not choose, it is not the case 'that we can here and now choose that 
the past he different from what it would have been if we had not 
chosen, either now or at any other tune Ayer is, mdeed, forced 
to admit that there is, after all, a sense m which the future is open 
and the past is closed namely -that, “ whereas our present 
actions can have no effect upon the past, they can have an effect 
upon the future ” (p 170) 

As a means of oharactensmg the difference between past and 
future, however, this is open to the pnma facte objection that it is 
the mefficacy of our present actions on the past which depends on 
the pastness of the past, and not the other way round One may 
easily insist that the difference between future-tensed statements 
and past-tensed ones is that one sort refers to the future and the 
other sort 'to the past, and that this difference remains to be 
ezplamed Ayer’s final answer, mdeed, is not m -terms of cause 
and effect , he holds that the only relevant difference is a dif- 
ference m the extent of our knowledge We know very httle 
about the future, but we know rather more about the past But 
this IS only a difference of degree -the commonplace distinction 
(2) It cannot be made at all precise, smce there are large local 
variations m the relative degrees of our knowledge (some future 
events are better kno-wn than some past ones) , and there is the 
suspicion that the cart is before the horse agam, that it is the 
futurity of the future that curtails our knowledge 

Why do Ayer and others look to agent-centred catena — ^to 
questions about what we can do or know^ Is there an a pnori 
reason why Nature should not be consulted* It seems that there 
IS For it IS easy to agree that no events are, as such, past 
present or future , these are relational predicates and the other 
term of the relation is the event constituted by the utterance of a 
sentence or the occurrence of a thou^t But sentences and 
thoughts require speakers and thinkers , therefore no elucidation 
of time-conoepts is possible -without reference to persons 

"But this IS a mistake It is perfectly conceivable -that natural 
processes should exhibit characteristic non-symmetries, so -that, 
given a certain phase of such a process occurring at t„, then 
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pliases occumiig between tn Bud. t^^x ^owed. b cbBEBctenstic 
difference fcomttose occurring between tn and tn_ 5 , irreepective 
of the presence of any sentient being, whether as agent or observer. 
(Knowing and doing might themselves be regarded as sub-classes 
of just such a class of processes ) All that wotdd be required 
would be for these multiple non-symmetries to be capable of 
^ilignTnRnt. m the same one dunension, and this would give us a 
tune-order indicator. 

An mterestmg example of a philosopher who looks in this 
fiiHlnnn to the nature of things is Professor J. J. C. Smart, who 
wrote an article reveahngly entitled “ The Temporal Asymmetry 
of the World ” ^ m which he maintamed that the disparity between 
past and future depends on the existence of what he called traces. 
A trace is a changed state of afEairsimtiated by a specific occurrence 
which can be inferred very rehably £com it ; but while we can 
nearly always mfer the miitattrtg event of such a state, we can 
very seldom infer the Ix/rmvmtvng event. Footprints on the sand 
are very reliable evidence that someone has been walking on it ; 
but the virgin sand is no evidence at all that someone wiU walk 
on it This appeal to traces is very plausible , here we do seem 
to have an unambiguously past-pointing arrow, and there does 
seem to be no correlative foture-pomting one , it is only m a very 
feeble and metaphorical way that commg events cast their 
shadows before. Yet we do speak of sfigns ; and I am a&aid that 
this appeal to traces is only another case of the commonplace 
distinction (2) — different degrees of rehabdily There are signs 
which are more rehable than traces, even if Idus is exceptional. 
A counter-example to Smart’s footprints would be a broken rail 
in front of an express train, where we can infer the future derail- 
ment with much greater oertamty than we can infer the ante- 
cedents of the break. 

Among those who look for differences in the nature of things, 
we must of course count the physicists who claim to find irrever- 
sible processes in the physical world which are time’s arrow. We 
are told, for instance, that if we measure the tmnperatures of a 
parr of bodies isolated from external sources of energy and if we 
find that on occarion A then temperatures axe nearly equal, 
while on another occasion B the warmer one is warmer 
and the cooler one is cooler, then the second occasion B 
IS necessarily earher than the first A, because according to the 
laws of thermodynamics such a system will always tend towards, 
and not away from, thermal equihbrium. On this it seems enough 
to say that, even if the physicists have identified an irreversible 
^ Analyatt, toI 14, p 79. 
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piocess, it can only be regarded as coirelated with, and not as 
defining, the time-direction , it does not seem self-contradictoiy 
to suppose that thermal energy should tend to become more and 
more unequally distributed m an isolated 83mtem , that the 
process might be reversed at any tune, with no more drastic 
consequences than the breakdown of a physical law. 

It does look as if we shall have to find the difference m ourselves 
after all, and not m the world. The notion of cause and effect 
IS promismg at first sight as a time-direction mdicator, for it does 
seems as certam as anything can be that cause always precedes 
effect, and exceptionally preposterous to suggest that an effect 
might precede its cause Yet it is not easy to see why, especially 
if we adopt an orthodox view about causation, namely that a 
cause IS a sufficient condition for the occurrence of the event m 
question, and perhaps a necessary condition as weU For suf- 
ficient and necessary conditions are strictly neutral with respect 
to tune. If A IS a sufficient condition for B, then B is a necessary 
condition for A , for whenever we can say “ If A occurs, then B 
occurs ” we can also assert its logical equivalent “ If B does not 
occur, then A does not occur ” Similarly, if A is a necessary 
condition for B, then B is a sufficient conffition for A It is no 
use saymg that A must be both a sufficient condition for B, and 
eaiher, if it is to cause B , for this begs the question 

I am mcbned to think that a good deal could be done with a 
more pnimtive notion than that of cause and effect, namely the 
notion of means and end Cause and effect is observer’s lan- 
guage , means and end is participator’s language , and if we 
must m the end rely on agent-centred criteria, l£en the notion 
of means and end is the most promising, smce it is much more 
deeply embedded m action than is the more theoretical notion 
of cause and effect, which was one of Ayer’s candidates (let alone 
his other candidate, the still more theoretical notion of knowing) 
But I erpect difficulties m the way of disentangling the notions 
of cause and effect, and of means and end, from ea^ other, and 
also further objectaons of the cart-before-the-horse type — ^that 
what we are able to think of as means, or as ends, is already deter- 
mined for us by the pastness or futurity of the events m question 
Similar difficidties might attend yet another promismg hne of 
enquiry which would start from the difference between sense- 
experience, on the one hand, and such experiences as wishmg, 
hopmg and fearmg, on the other This enquiry would rely 
heavily on the non-mdicative uses of language, especially on the 
optative and the imperative moods of verbs It is still a worth- 
while exercise, however, to try to reach the limit of what can be 
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done within the province of the indicative mood . and this is> 
what I shall do. 3I5' route will take us over some logical territor)', 
from which we shall emerge more or less where we started — at the 
concept of a particular speaker m a particular siluation — but 
somewhat ncher, I hope, for the journey. 


II 

A block of stone, so Michelangelo is said to have said, already 
contams the statue that is going to be carved out of it. It also, 
of course, contains an infinite number of statues that arc not 
going to be carved out of it. This is true in a wlumsical but not 
outrageous sense But the corresponding backivard-pointing 
statement does seem to be outrageous The existing statue was 
contamed by the block out of winch it was carved ; but can uc 
say, even whimsically, that it was also contained by an infinite 
number of blocks out of which it was not car\*ed ? Actual blocks, 
it seems, can contain possible statues, bnt can possible blocks 
contam actual statues* It does look as if the actiiahsation of 
potentiahty is a one-way process ; the possible can become the 
actual, but the actual caimot become the (mcrelj’) possible. 
Possibilities that are open can be closed, those that are closed can 
sometimes be reopened, but possibihties that have been closed in 
the special way of bemg realised cannot be reopened. We 
might try sajung, then that the future jnst is the region of the 
merely possible. 

But surely it will not do to say sunply that the future is the 
region of the possible It will be objected that the past and 
present also contain possibihties . for we certainly do have a use 
for the expression ‘ It is possible that followed bv either past- 
or present-tensed veibs. As an example of a prc^cnt-tcnse 
uncertainty • it is possible that a rocket is non on its wav to the 
Moon As ail example of a historical uncertainty ’ it is "possible 
that the Dark Lady of the Sonnets was Maiy Fit ton. or that che 
was Elizabeth Vernon, or somebody che And it is no 11=0 our 
saying “ "0 cll it is certain that a rocket cither is on its u ay to the 
Moon or it isn’t only ue don t know which . or that the D.trk 
La^ was certainly cither Maiy' Fittoii o^^oIne otlier inminn. onh 
wc don t know wlncli — ^l)cca\i«e oxaexly the same c.in of 

futurc-locatod possibility : it is cert,iin that there either will <.r 
won t be a sca-hattlc tomorrow, only wo don i know wliiili. 

What can— indeed nuist~bp s.ua i- thi« P.isi- .nni pro* ir- 
loc.ited possibilities arc .ictuali'-cd jMissibihtics .nid, ihorcfor*'. 
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irrevocably closed ; future-located ones are not. Of the two 
possibilities about the rocket, one of them is not merely possible, 
but actual ; and sumlarly wilJi tiie two possible women who might 
have been the Dark Lady. 

But does this say anything? Is the jargon of possibility and 
actuality any more than a verbal eiq>edient ; does it really come 
to any more than that some possible happenings have happened, 
and some other, equally possible and otherwise indistmgmshable 
happenings have luA yet happened^ 

I think it does. But to show this I shall need to translate the 
somewhat archaic language of possibility and actuahty into 
something less mtractable. I shall suggest that the dififeienoe 
between speakmg of a possibihty as such, and speakiug of a 
possibility as actuahsed, is ]ust the difference between emmciatuig 
or formulatmg or entertaining a proposition, and assertmg that 
proposition as true. In the case ^ the moon rocket, I can emm- 
ciate both the proposition that the rocket is on its way to the 
Moon, and the proposition that it is not , I can assert as true the 
(merely logical) proposition that either it is on its way or it isn't ; 
I cannot (though somebody else perhaps con) assert one of the 
propositions as true. In the case of the statue, the sculptor just 
about to start work can assert as true the proposition that this is 
an uncluselled block of marble (“ actual block ”) » cannot assert 
as true any proposition about a statue made out of this block, 
but he can, or at least could in principle, enunciate a proposition 
coutainmg a specification for a statue, such as a three-dimensional 
equation or a hst of co-ordmates (“ possible statue ’*). "When at 
last he IS m a position to assert as true a proposition stating that 
this statue is of such and such dimensions, possibilily has become 
actuality. Now is this process irreversible, so that it could be 
used as a time-criterion^ Before we can answer this question, 
we must distii^uish at least four possible ways of interpreting the 
question. 

(1) Is there a permanent lo^cal asymmetry between pro- 
positions of a certain kind, that can only be enunciated but not 
asserted, and those of another Idnd which can be asserted as true^ 
Obviously not Propositions do not bear the marks of their own 
assertibihly. 

(2) Is there a necessary correlation (m something less thau a 
logical sense) between the kind of processes exemplified by the 
sculptor’s activities, and the process of coming to be in a position 
to assert a proposition which formerly could only be entertained^ 
To see that the answer to this, too, is No, we have only to imagine 
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an ecceutiic scolptoi wliose speciality is the reconstmctioiL of 
blocks of stone by encasing existing statnes -vritb. concrete. In 
bis case, tbe assertibibty of tbe two propositions, about tbe 
statue and about tbe stone, is reversed. 

(3) Is there a necessary correlation between statements about 
the present and past, on tbe one band, with proportions that are 
assertible, and between statements about tbe future, on tbe other 
band, wi^ propositions that are not assertible^ Again, clearly 
not, smce we do claim that some propositions about events in tbe 
future rdative to tbe tune of assertion, cun be asserted, and not 
merely entertained. 

(4) Is there a necessary correlation between tbe two kmds of 
statement (past and present, and future) and two %jies of pro- 
position, or two ways of asserting a proposition? Tbe answer to 
this is Yes 

To elaborate this, I shall start with something rather crude, 
which will get me as far as the thesis which Byle adopts in tbe 
essay “ It was to Be ” {Bilemmas ) ; but I shall not stop there, 
because Byle’s position, though correct m essentials, is highly 
vulnerable He has selected examples which favour Ids analysis 
while iguormg others which seem to defy it, and which opponents 
such as Ayer have been quick to seize on In fact the critical 
cases are not intractable ; but this rmnains to be shown 


in 

As a crude beriming, then, consider the two sentences . 

(51) The cat is drinking rmllr 

(52) A cat is drinkmg tyiiIV 

Each of these sentences formulates a proposition which can, of 
(Murse, be asserted as true. The important difference is that (SI), 
if it IS asserted at all, is necessarily being used to describe an 
actaal particular situation . this is the force of the demonstrative 
the . (S2), if it is asserted, is not necessarily used to describe 
any particular situation There must be, of course, if it is to be 
toe, some actual situation such as (Si) would correctly descnbe ; 
but thw IS ]ust what (S2) says, and no more • just that there is, 
somewhere or other, an instance of cat-drihking-milk , that the 
descriptive egression “ cat drinking milk ” is satisfied 

^ III nn (unpublished) address to the Jluirhcad Society, ID j7. 
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Often and typically 'tre nse different inodes of assertion for 

(51) and (S2}. and not jnst a change of article. TTe nse the or- 
dinary sn'bject'-predicate form as in (SI) uclien we are able to pin- 
point one of the aOors in a particular situation ; ire nse the 
existential expression There is . . . " when we wish to say that 
some type of sitnation is exemplified, as in (S2). 

The proposal now is : ^Ml future-tensed statements are of type 

(52) and none are of type (SI), whereas present- and past-ten^ 
^tements may be of eitiier type. "We can say indifferently, 
“ \Villiam invaded England in 1066 “ or “ There was an invasion 
of England by TVilliam in 1066 ” : the difference is largely a 
matter of style and empha^ But typically, past- and present- 
tensed statements are of type (SI). W e usn^y are in a position 
to pinpoint the actual participators in historical and contemporaiy 
dramas. 'We are never in a portion to pinpoint the actors in 
future dramas. 

This last point uill be challenged. Surely it just is not true 
that we are never in a position to pinpoint the actors in future 
dramas. This is the objection made by Ayer, who clearly thought 
it was a knock-out blow, against Ryle's thesis in It "Was to Be 
Ryle discusses statements like " This accident could have been 
prevented " and points out that such a statement involves a sort 
of contradiction. For if the acmdent bad been prevented, there 
would never have been tbie accident at all : neither I nor anyone 
could, lo^cally, have prevented it . for it was an accident that 
was not prevented, and the fact that it was not prevented is 
already contamed in the reference to this accident. "What this 
points to is that words hke this and that, personal pronouns and 
the whole apparatus of singular propositions — our pinpointing 
equipment — are out of place in talking about what can be 
prevented or promoted, and in general about the future. 
*' Roughly," says Ryle. ‘‘ statements m the future tense cannot 
convey angular, but only general proportions, where statements 
in the present and pass tense can convey both, ilore strictly, a 
statement to the effect that something will exist or happen is, 
in so far, a general statement 

Xot that Ryle is the only sinner. Prior, in Time and Modality, 
admits that “ it is very difficult to deny that a statement hke 
‘ Professor Carnap will fly to the Moon ' is about Professor 
Carnap ”, yet he does deny it. holding (for reasons which I shall 
not discuss) that what does not yet exist cannot properly be 
named — ^and what cannot be named cannot be talked about.- 


^ Dilerpn as, p 27. 


® A. X. Pnor. Time and Modality, p. 33. 
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Half a century earlier C S Peirce made very similar remarks 
“ We cannot assign proper names to each. . of the possible or 
probable theatncal stars of the immediate future . . the m- 
dividual actors to which our discourse now relates become 
largdy merged mto general varieties ” , “ there is an approach 
to want of identity m the mdividuals of the collectiDns of persons 
who are to commit suicide m the year 1899 
We can understand Ayer’s impatience with all this Surely 
Pnor’s statement about Professor Carnap flying to the Moon 
really is about Professoi Carnap and the Moon, both of which are 
here to be referred to, genume indiiiduals, yet also named as 
actors m a future drama^ Surely it is flying m the face of 
common sense to insist that a singular future-tensed statement isn’t 
really smgular at all, isn’t really about its ostensible subject* 
These objections may look less overwhelming if we consider 
another case You may make plans for your child before he is 
bom, or even conceived You may even give him a name, and 
put his name down for a pubhc school Is there anything 
outrageous about saying “Johnny will go to Rugby’’ before 
Johnny is born, or even conceived* Not outrageous — just a 
somewhat reckless assumption that it will be a boy Less odd 
still, when he is conceived but unborn Less odd still, when he is 
bom but stdl m nappies And so on But there is no hne to be 
drawn At no stage do you reach the privileged position of 
bemg able to speak of a particular — ^until you have ceased to talk 
about the future 


IV 


The only way of breaking the deadlock as between the Ryle- 
Pnor-Peirce thesis (hence RPP) and its opponents is to return to 
logic and say somethmg more about types of propositions 
(singular, general) and modes of asserting them I shall choose 
ordu^^^ple subject-predicate propositions (“Socrates is 
^e , Plato speaks ’’), not, however, for the sake of simphcitry, 
but because these are the very cases that constitute a stumbhnE- 
blook to the RPP Nearly all logical systems take aingiilnr 
propositions as elementary, and if no smgular propositions can 
be about the future, as the RPP holds, then either logic has not 
racoeeded m formahsmg statements about the future, or else such 
^tements are somewhat more complex tlian they appear to be 
1 shall choose the second alternative 

^ Quoted by Pnor, OjP af pp 113-114 
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In a proposition like “ Socrates is wise ” or “ Plato speaks ”, 
we have two dements, a subject term and a predicate term. 
Neither of these can stand alone, if we are trymg to say something 
that IS true or false, they are strictly complementary; hut neither 
of them logically requires any particular complement ; we can 
say a lot of thin^ about Socrates other than that he is wise, and 
we can say of other men than Socrates that they are wise A 
predicate term, m general, can be attached to a number of dif- 
ferent subject terms, and a subject term can have a number of 
different predicate terms attached to it This is represented by 
what IS usually called a propositional function but which I prefer 
to call a propositional schema 

<f>x (1) 

Conventionally the predicate is written first “x”, with other 
letters from the end of the Enghsh alphabet, is a subject-term 
variable or mdividual variable , all that “ variable ” means is 
that where “ x ” stands m the schema you are to think of a blank 
space into which some subject term, such as “ Socrates ”, must 
be entered if you want to make up a sentence Similarly “ ^ ”, 
with other letters &om the end of the Creek alphabet, is a predicate 
variable, which means another blank space to be filled up with a 
predicative espression, like “ is wise ” or “ speaks ”, if you want 
to complete your sentence 

Imagme both spaces m (1) fiUed by some appropriate expres- 
smiis, such as “ ^crates is wise ” To show that a space has 
been filled by an appropriate expression, we use letters &om the 
beginning of the English and Greek alphabets 
00 . . (2) 

This stands for an ordmary sentence which e:^resses a proposition 
which IS true or false (the empty schema, <f>x, is not true or false) 

Now suppose we have filled only one of the blanks 

0x . . (3) 

. . . . (4) 

These formulae represent mcomplete sentences , (3) says, for 

example, “ is wise ”, (4) says “ Socrates ”. Partly blank 

sentences, as opposed to totally blank ones, mvite us to supply 
the missing part , (3) mvites the question " Is there anybody who 
IS wise, and if so who* ” while (4) asks “ Is there something that 
characterises Socrates, and if so what* ” (4) will be ignored m 

what follows 

Now the question which the formula (3) mvites falls into two 
parts , we answer the first part if we say, “ Yes, there is someone 
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who IS wise ”, but not the second part , to answer this we have 
to add, “namely, Socrates” or “namely. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle. . . ’’jf there is more than one wise man If the answer 
to the first part is “ No, there is no one who is wise ' , then the 
second question is shown not to arise The two answers to the 
first part, afiSrmative and negative, are symbohsed thus 


3x(to) (5) 

~3x(te:) (6) 


(5) IS to be read as “ There is a value of x such that fix is true " ; 
more informally, “ It is possible to fill the blank space in the 
schema ‘ — is wise ’ in such a way as to get a sentence which 
expresses a true statement ” ; more colloquially, “ There is a 
wise man ”, or “ Someone is wise ” or “ A man is wise (compare 
“ A oat IS dnnkmg milk ”). 

The important feature to notice here is that (5) ts a complete 
sentence, and expresses a proposition which is true or &lse, even 
though it contains variables, or blank spaces, and two blank 
spaces at that; whereas (3) which contained only one blank 
space was a more schema and not a sentence at all The logimans 
say that this is because (5) contains only bound variables, whereas 
(3) contains a free variable , but for our purposes it is enough to 
notice that (5), tince it contains no singular terms, must be a 
general statement. When we proceed to answer the second part 
of the question, “ namely, who* ” by saying “ namely, Socrates 
we do mtroduce a singular term. But this singular term ts not a 
subject term and the sentence remains essentially general : 

3x(dx X = c) .... (7) 

This IS to be read, say, “ There is a wise man, namely, Socrates 
In certain contexts, the sentence “ Socrates is wise " (which is 
normally of type 6c (2)) could be used to express what (7) ex- 
presses . namdy, when it is the answer to the question “ ‘V^o, if 
anyone, is wise* ” This amb%uity— that " Socrates is wise " 
may be either of type (2) or of type (7)— wiU be important m the 
sequeL 


V 

So far we have not introduced tenses. It is a natural assump- 
tion that m a singular statement the time-reference is nnm'pi^ 1^ 
the predicate-term, since temporal relations are predicable like 
any othrar relations. If we have flc, say “ Plato speaks ”. we 
mi^t tty to represent “ Plato spoke ”, " Plato is speaking ”, 
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and ‘Tlato \rill speak '% by 5®c, urbere the superscripts 

indicate a temporally qualified predicate But 'what is 
temporal datum-line to irhich the superscripts relate? Obviously 
the utterance of the sentence in question , but this mtroduces a 
difficulty, since part of the meaning of a proposition is now being 
^ven by the conteact in which it is uttered. We must needs 
accept this complication, since statements about the future are 
statements about the future as det ermin ed by the time of statmg. 
And we cannot avoid it by makmg the temporally qualifiri 
predicates relate to some standard event other than the utterance 
of the sentence, for example by using ordinary dates such as 
sinee this would merely be a statement about a tune, 
not necessarily about a past or foture time. 

It is important to distinguish between the logical structure of 
propositions, and the conditions or contexts of asserting them 
which is an extra-logical consideration. The simple existential 
(5), since it does not refer to any particular event, does not refer 
to anything past, present or future, and can be asserted mdepen- 
dently of the time-location of any event or events which happen 
to vmfy it. The rimple singular (2) can be asserted of past and 
present events, but cannot be asserted cf future events according to 
the BPP. This, if true, would constitute a time-order criterion , 
we should be in a position to say that those statements which we 
were unable to assert as smgnlar propositions, but only as general 
proportions, were statements about the future ; all other state- 
ments are about the present and past. The direction of time 
would be determined by the progressive accumulation of singular 
statements becoming availiible to match statements which 
hitherto had been only general In the case of the sculptor, as 
the work proceeds (either m the orthodox or in the ecoraitnc 
fashion) ringular statements become available for assertion as the 
counterparts of general statements ; a statement about the 
dimensions of a statue becomes available for assertion, and is 
(if things go according to plan) the counterpart of a general state- 
ment such as a list of co-ordinates. 

The BPP is disputed. But perhaps its opponents have failed 
to observe the fact on which all the above hinges . that from the 
occurrence of a mngular term in a sentence it does not follow that 
that sentence expresses a mngular proposition. We have seen 
how the apparenriy ringcdar propomlion “ Socrates is wise can 
be a general proposition of type (7), if it occurs as the answer to 
the question “ TVTio, if anyone, is wise? ” Similarly, we have 
to see that an apparently singular proposition about the future, 
such as “ Professor Carnap w3l fly to the Moon ”, may wdl be a 
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g0]ioial proposrfcioii m disguiso. It# could, be ilie answer to a 
question “ Will anyone fly to the Moon, and if so who* ” More 
formally, “ There is a value of x such that ‘ x flies to the Moon ’ 
are both true”, and ‘ x is Professor Carnap 

AMiat are the reasons for insisting on this move* Simply the 
difficulty which Eyle notices • lie ffifficulty of seeing how we can 
talk about “ what we have not got ” (to use his own calculatedly 
crude expression) more precisely, the difficuHy of seeing how 
the conditions for assertibflity can be satisfied. For a subject- 
predicate sentence to have a meaumg, to express a proposition 
which can be true or false, it is necessary that it should contain 
a subject term For such a proposition to be asserted, a further 
condition must be satisfied . the subject term, which purports to 
name some paxticulai thmg, must actually name some particular 
thmg it must be given a reference. The difficulty of givmg a 
reference to smgular terms occurring in future-tensed statements 
IS not obvious in the case of the “ Professor Carnap example, 
just because we have mdeed got Professor Carnap , and opponents 
of the RPP trade on just such examples as this But it remains to 
be pointed out that, although we have “ got ” the present 
Professor Carnap, we have not “ got ’ the future Professor 
Carnap, which is what the sentence is supposed to be about. 
The difficulty of givmg a reference is certainly still there, however 
impatient we may be at the pedantic disenmination between two 
Professor Carnaps — ^what’s the difference* But the difficulty is 
obvious, and the discimimation surely not pedantic, m the strictly 
analogous case of our imagmary unborn son who is going to go to 
Rugby What my statement purports to refer to either doesn’t 
exist at all, or exists m some pre- or post-natal stage of growth ; 
it certainly is not the future schoolboy, whom I have not “ got 
The sentence caimot refer at all and must, therefore, if asserted at 
all, be asserted as a general statement, as the RPP holds AYhen 
you say “ My son wfll be at Rugby *’ what you are saymg is that 
there will be some individual who satisfies both the descriptive 
eiq)ressions “ bemg my son ” and “ being at Rugby ’ (and, if 
you like, “ bemg named Johnny ”). But just so, when you say 
“ Professor Carnap will fly to the Moon ”, what you are saying 
IS that there will be some mdividual who satisfies both the descrip- 
tive expressions “ flying to the moon ” and “ brang idenlical with 
Professor Carnap ” — where “ bemg identical with ” conceals no 
logical tncks but merely refers to ordinary personal continuity. 
There is no difference m prmciple between the case of our future 
Moon-traveUer bemg closely similar to, though more aged than, 
the present distinguished professor, and the case of the future 
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Bugby scboolboy bemg more aged than, thon^ not closdy 
sirmlaT to, a pieseut-day infant In neither caae have we “ got ”, 
as Byle would say, the actual subject of our discourse 

Certainly Byle’s talk of what we have and have not “ got ” is 
provocatively slipshod and demands refinement. Wemi^twell 
want to say that there is quite a lot of the present that we have 
not “ got ” either, and even more of the past, perhaps the whole 
of it I can only roughly hint at possible ways of meeting that 
challenge. All statements in the past or present tense can m 
principle be tied down to sense-expenence ; tiiey contain referring 
expressions as well as descriptive ones, or where th^ do not — 
where iype (S2) statements occur — they occur m a framework of 
discourse whidi does typically contain referring expressions, 
type (SI). Such referring expressions always carry with them 
a context of sensation I shall not go into the question whether 
sensations must be distinguished £rom memory — whether all 
experience is memory, or whether there is a specious present as 
distinct from memory , whatever the answer to this, it seems 
undeniable that the phenomenal present shades off into the 
phenomenal past m contrast with the sharp break between present 
and future There is no phenomenal future 

But where sense-expenence leaves off, wishes, hopes and fears 
remam I have already hmted that this is the best place to look 
for an unambiguous pomter. It is no use crymg over spilt milk ; 
but unspilled milk is a proper thing to cry for or against Prayers, 
mcantations and imprecations, however irratio^ they may be, 
are at least not irrational in the fecial sense in which lamentation 
IS (and perhaps remorse) Or to put it m a more linguistic van . 
the mdicative mood does indeed span all three temporal regions, 
but its proper home is m the present and the past, and its resources 
are stretched to the limit when it enters the region proper to the 
imperative and optative moods 

Umvetstty of Birmingham 



II.— INTENTIONALITY AND EXISTENCE 

Bt WmCiiAM W. Bozbboom 

Judged by tbe numbei of leoent artacles on the topic of “ exis- 
tence ”, this hoary problem m analysis is as controversial as ever. 
It IS my Buqiicion that much of -ttie difiBioulty which has arisen 
here stems from two roots — an undercntioal and unwarranted 
use of certam formal transformations of expressions, and a 
confounding of two very different semantiGal concepts. I shall 
try to estabhsh the following pomts (o) Singular existence- 
statements of the form ‘ A. exists ’ (not to be confosed, when ‘ A ’ 
IS a predicate, with the general existence form ‘ .4’s exist ’) or 
‘ A does not exist ’ are intenUonal m that sense (Brentano) where 
‘ John beheves that all swans are white ’ and ‘ John is thinlting 
about centaurs ’ are mtentional while ‘ John is tall ’ is not 
(b) There appears to be a non-mtentional, or “ objective ”, 
analogue of ‘ A exists ’, but not of ‘ A does not exist ’. (c) There 
IS no quicker way to overpopulate one’s ontology than by con- 
fnsmg “ meann^ ” with “ reference ”, a pomt which has already 
been forcibly argued on several occasions by Qume. 

The present account of existence-statements will concern only 
those which anse m regard to expressions which syntactically 
are substitation instances of variables. 'Whether there are 
meaningful singular existence-statements which are not of this 
kmd IS problematic. By the phrase, ‘”A’ ib a descriptive term 
of language X,” let us mean that there is a variable, m L 
such l^t if ‘ FiA) ’ 18 a sentence m L, the syntactical rules of L 
authorize passage from ‘ F(A) ’ to ‘ {30)F(0) ’ or, what amounts 
to the same, from ‘ (0)F(0) ’ to ‘ f(A) (Note that .4 ’ is a 
descriptive term of L,” so defined, is a purely syntactical concept 
which says nothing about the semantucal properties of ‘A’ ) 
Then our present concern is wiih statements of form ‘ A exists ’ 
when ' ’ IS a descriptive term Smce the analysis apphes as 

well to the existence of abstract entities as to that of parfrculars, 
it IS convement to assume that the language under consideration 
contains variables of more than one logical type. However, this 
is not to assume that aU well-formed expressions are syntactically 
substitution instances of variables. In particular, we leave open 
the question whether or not compound expressions such as com- 
plex predicates and entire sent^ces are descriptive terms as 
here defined 

The above declaration of mtent to structure problems of 
existence m terms of the use of bound variables may lead the 

15 
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leader to anticipate similarities between the preset views and 
those alread 7 aired by Quine. This suspicion be substantially 
confirmed ; however, the Qumian account has certam lacunae 
which the present discussion will try to filL 

A terminological explanation It will be noted that with a few 
special exceptions, the term ‘ mtemional ’ (m its non-teological 
sense pertaining to meanmg and abontness) is used throughout 
this paper rather than the more familiar ‘ mtensional While 
the ^tter term is frequently imbued with the sense of the former 
— some philosophers, for example, exphcitly equate “ mtensions ” 
with “ meanings ” — ^the various defimtions that ' intensional ’ 
has received m related but significantly different contexts have 
made this a dangerously ambiguous word which is likely to con- 
fuse, rather than clanfy, at critical junctures m an ontological or 
semantical analysis. An example of this confusion will he 
pomted out m Section V, below 


I 

I shall launch my argument with the contention, to be justified 
only much later, that subject to one possible reservation, a 
satisfactoiy objective version of “ A exists ” is 

( 1 ) (30){0=^A). 

where ‘ A ’ is a syntactically permissible substitution instance 
of the vanable ‘ ^ ’. Formula (1) is apphcable (with appropnate 
adjustments of ‘ <P ’) to descnptive terms of all logical iypes, and 
m the case where ‘ A ’ is a predicate, imphes not that A la ex- 
empUfied (as would be expressed by the form ‘ (3x)Aa; ’) but that 
A has existence m its own right — eg not that there are red 
objects, but that Bedness exists I have chosen (1) as an ob- 
jeolave assertion of existence because it may be read, " There is 
something which is identical with A ”, and has thus a good, 
sohd existential feel Actually, as will be seen, a number of 
other forms would do as well 

Now, at first blush, (1) might seem immediately open to the 
fatal criticism that it attributes existence not only to real entities, 
but to imaginary ones as well. For cannot we deduce 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus 
from the logical truth 

(3) {x){x = x) 
and from thence infer 

(4) 


(3®) (» = Pegasus), 
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tlms &lio\mig that if (1) unphes that A exists, then Pegasus 
exists ? But this attack is invahd. What it actually reveals, I 
shall argue, is that a statement ‘ F{A) ’ is logically entailed by a 
uniYersal generalization ‘ (0)F{0) ’ only condtUmud on the existence 
of A. That is, ‘ {p)F{0) ’ is not in itself a sufficient condition 
for the conclusion ‘ F(A) ’ , a sentence which unphes that A 
exists IS also needed 

It is easy for the modem philosopher, well versed m the 
mtncacies of formal logic and appreciative of its powers as a 
conceptual tool, to fall mto the trap of assummg that a sentence 
which IS formally valid must also be true But the deffiution 
of “ formal vahffity ”, roughly speaking, is that a sentence is 
vahd if and only if it comes out true under any assignment of 
designate to its non-logical terms. This is a purely syntactical 
property of a sentence, and is wholly mdependent of whether or 
not all its non-logical terms have designata, or even of whether 
or not the sentence is meaningful That is, formal vahdity is a 
truth-disposition — if a sentence is formally vahd, a sufficient 
condition for it to he true is that all its non-logical terms designate 
Thus 

(6) Bik = Bik, 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus, 

and 

(6) Chicago = Chicago 

are all formally vahd and vmuld be true if ‘ Bik ’ (a nonsense- 
syllahle), * Pegasus ’, and ‘ Chicago ’ aU were to designate some- 
thmg But while (6) is hence unquestionably true, (5) is meaning- 
less and (2), 1 shall argue later, is false 

Precisely the same situation obtains for formal deducibihty 
Roughly speakmg, a sentence is vahdly deducible from a sent- 

ence Siif and only if ^2 is never false whenSiis trae under an assign- 
ment of designata to their descriptive constants Hence if jSj H Sg, 
the tmth of guarantees thetruthof BgOnlyif the trath of jSialso 
guarantees that all non-logical terms of Sg meet certam TmTumnl 
semantical standards Hence we cannot logically (contrasted \o for- 
mally) deduce (2) from (3) alone, but only from (3) and some addit- 
ional premise which unphes, though it need not assert, that the 
Pegasus ’ possesses those minimal semantic properties, 
whatever these may be, necessary for a well-formed fortnulq 
containing ‘ Pegasus ’ to be capable of truth. 

Before plunging into more controversial matters, let me review 
the argument so far. It has been pomted out that a formal 
deduction is not a logical deduction, which vouches for the truth 
2 
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of lihe conclusion given the truth of the antecedents, unless the 
truth of the ontec^ents also msures that aU non-logical terms of 
the conclusion satisfy a certain semantic requirement. (I^m 
this, we see that the fact that (4) is formally deducible from (3) 
does not prove that (4) is 1/nie, and hence does not testify against 
the acceptabihty of (1) as an objective analysis of “ A exists ”.} 
Now to this there can surely be no objection, for obviously we 
must exclude meaningless sentences such as (5) from the logical 
truths. But it IS one thmg to recognize that a descriptive term 
‘ A ’ must possess a certam mmiinal semantic property, 27, where 

(7) Z {s) = 8 IS syntactically a descriptive term such that for any 

matrix ' F{ ) ’, if ‘ (<P)jF(<P) ’ is a true sentence m which 
‘ ’ IS a variable of w^ch a is syntactically a substitution 

mstance, the sentence formed by replacmg ‘ ’ by s 

throughout ‘ F{0) ’ is true, 

m order that ‘ A’ he able to occur m a true sentence, and entuely 
another to say what the property Z %s. I beheve that an un- 
expressed premise of practically everyone who has discussed the 
problem of existence, with the notable exception of Qume, has 
been that any formally tautological sentence, if meaningful, must 
be true, and hence that Z{" A*)’ must have the force of 

(8) ‘ A* IS a mearungful descriptive term. 

But if this assumption is not justifiable — ^if (8) is not a sufBcieut 
condition for Z(‘ A ’) — then it is plausible that Z(‘ A’) obtains 
m just those mstances where it is correct to say that A exists. 
That the latter is mdeed the case is what I shall now attempt to 
show 

My first contention to this end is that if ‘ F(A) ’ is a sentmice m 
which ‘ A ’ occurs descriptively, then a necessary condition for 
‘ F(A) ’ to be true is for ‘ A’ to have a referent That is, I 
suggest that 

(9) (a) [ Z (a) = (30) (s designates 0)]. 

There are at least two Imes of argument which may be adduced 
to support (9), one negative and the other positive The first 
IS that what formal logic tells us about a fondly valid sentence 
S IS only that S must be true ^ all its non-logical terms have 
designata Formal considerations give no reason for presuppos- 
ing that 3 need be true when this semantical condition is unful- 
filled , m fact, classical formal analyses have deliberately avoided 
discussion of this oontmgency by, eff. arranging for a defimte 
description always to have a unique referent The second 
argument is one which I shall exhibit but not attempt to develop 
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here in detail. Becent analyses of the pragmatic force of con- 
cepts have given increasing weight to the possibility that the 
very use of concepts entails certam empirical commitments 
Thus certam contemporary philosophers, notably AV. Sellars, 
have insisted that adoption of a concept is correct or mcorrect 
accordmg to the way in which the world is put together, and I 
have elsewhere ^ tried to show that a necessary conation for the 
truth of any statement nsmg theoretical terms introduced by a 
scientific theory is the existence of entities which do, m fact, 
exemplify the observational properties ascribed by the theory 
to the alleged referents of its theoretical terms When a term, s 
has such built m existential commitments — and it is not impossible 
that this is true of all meanmgfol descriptive terms — assertion 
of any statement, not excluding tautologies, of which s is a 
constituent embodies commitment to the additional premises 
supportmg a, and must hence be m error if these premises are 
not realized. And smee the effect of such fadnre is to deprive s 
of a referent, we thus have a semantical situation m which a 
necessary condition for the truth of a statement containing a is 
that 5 have a designatum. 

The direction of this argument may be illustrated through a 
somewhat controversial example. Suppose that ‘ Pegasus ’ has 
been defined as ‘ the winged horse [that, etc.] ’ — t e. 

(10) Pegasus =aa {’») (Wa? • Hie) 

Then, if we accept Bussell’s analysis of de finit e descriptions, 
namdy, 

(11) =« (3®)( Wx • (y)[% s y = a;]), 
we see from (10) and (11) that 

(12) (Pegasus = Pegasus) = (3a;)(W® • Hx), 

and hence that (2) is false. Now as it stands, tins is not very 
excitmg philosophically, for (11) claims that statements incor- 
poratmg defimte descriptions are not in logically proper form and 
that m particular, defimte descriptions ate abbrcviatoiy ellipses 
rather than proper descnptive terms and hence not syntactically 
substitution mstances of variables Thus under (10) and (11) 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus 
IS not a substitution instance of 

(3) (®)(® = *)• 

However, it can also be mamtamed = that while ‘ IP (Pegasms) ’ 

> w. W. B07c1)00m, “ Tlie factual content of tlicorotic.il concepts”, in 
H Fcigl and 6 Hoxncll, cds , Minrtffola Studies iw the PhilmopI -/ nf 

Nficncc. \oI III (University of ^Iinncsota Picw. 1900) * /ltd. ' 
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and ‘ (3a:)( Wx • (y)[W;y • Hy = y = a:]) ’ have tiiie same truffi 
conditions, tlie latter is not an amdysts of the former, but that 
the logical form of ' W (Pegasus) ’ is ‘ IKc ’ and that ‘ Pegasus ’ 
is a meaningful descriptive term which designates an entity x if 
and only if (y)(Wy ■ Hy =y==x) If this be granted, it foUoTrs 
that ‘ Pegasus = Pegasus ’ is formidly vabd, but commits its 
bdiever to a falsehood, namely ' {3»)(W® ■ H®) and hence 
cannot itsdf be tnie. 

I thus conclude — not merely m virtue of unsatisfied defimte 
descriptions, but on the basis of more general consideiatioiiB 
which this case merely illustrates — that a descriptive term s, even 
thou^ meamngfiil, may be a constituent of a tnie statement only 
if s has a referent — 4 e that (9) is the case. However, before 
contending further that A ezisis when and only when ‘ A ’ has a 
designatum, it would first seem desirable to say a httie more 
about the distmction between Meaning and Beference, for cou' 
fusion between these two notions, even by philosophers who have 
been acutely aware that a distinction must be made, has been 
responsible for a great deal of philosophical perplexity. 

n 

There appears to be substantial agreement among senous 
students of the philosophy of language that at least two distmct 
semantical concepts are necessary for an adequate analysis of 
the aboutness of symbols We need to speak of the “ sense ”, 
“ meaning ”, “ concept ”, “ connotation ”, or “ mtension ” 
associated with a descriptive term on the one hand, and its 
“ nominatum ”, “ denotatum ”, “ extension ”, " designatum ”, or 
“ referent ” on the other. It is by no TnpjiTiH the case that these 
terms are all unambiguous, or are fully mter-e^onymous within 
eacb cluster , m fact, I will argue later that the grouping as I 
have given it, though m accord with contemporary usage, con- 
tains a serious ontological error. Nonetheless, the necessily for 
drawing some such distinction seems mescapable 

The distinction between the meaning and the referent of an 
expression was first made e^hcit by Frege,^ who pomted out that 
while ‘ The mommg star ’ and ‘ The evenmg star ’ are two expres- 
sions with the same r^erent — namely, Venus — they differ from 
each other (and also fixim ‘ Venus ’) m their meanings, as demon- 
strable by tiieir failure to be mterchangeable m certain “ mdireot” 

* 6. Frege, “ On sense and reference ”, m P. Geacli and M Black, eds , 
Trandations from the Philosophical Writings of Qotttdb Frege (Oxford 
Blackwell, 1952). 
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contexts such as ‘ Jolin doubts that is identical Tvith the 

evening star More generally, if ‘ .4 ’ is a singular descriptive 
term of the lar^age ^7e are using, then the referent of ‘ ’ is 

given by the statement 

(13) ' A ’ designates A, 

which is true so long as ‘ ^ ’ has a referent. Thus, 

(14) ‘ Venus ’ designates Venus, 

(15) ' The morning star ’ designates the morning star, 
and 

(16) ‘ Triangularity ’ des^nates Triangularity. 

The need to stipulate that ‘ A ’ has a referrait is to delude cases 
such as 

(IT) ‘ Pegasus ’ designates Pegasus, 

the truth of which would necessitate the existence of a winged 
horse. If certam non-singular expresdons, such as adjectives, 
are also regarded as descriptive terms, the grammar of ‘ desig- 
nates ’ dictates that assertions about their referents be obtained 
&om the associated smgnlar forms ; for example, 

(18) ‘ Triangular ’ designates Triangularity, 

the truth of which, of course, still presupposes the existence of the 
abstract entity. Triangularity. (This transition from the non- 
smgular to the singular form of a predicate is a tncly business 
which warrants substantially more discussion than is practical 
here. One way to support (18) is to contend that if ‘ triangular ’ 
18 syntactically descriptive, the true logical form of ' a is tri- 
angular ’ is ‘ a exempliEes Ttiangulanly ’ or some vaiiation 
thereof, and that to quantify over ‘ tnangular ’ is really to 
quantify over ‘ Triangularity ’.) Purthra, we note that for any 
X, y, and z, if a: desi^ates y and y=z, then x designates s. Thus 
given that the evening star is identical with the morning star, we 
have foom (16) that 

(19) ‘ The mommg star ’ designates the evening star. 

On the other hand, while meaning-talk bears a superficial 
resemblance to reference-talk, a little refiectaon shows there to 
be Bomethmg a bit queer about the form, ‘z means y\ "We 
generate a true statement about the meaning of any Tripg-ningfiiT 
expression ‘ A’ m our language, whether ' ’ is a smgular 

descriptive term or not and without additional assumptions 
about empirical reahty, by asserting that 

(20) - 'A' means A, 
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where the second substitution m ‘ x means ^ ’ is an exact trans- 
hteration of the jQist except for (a) the absence of quotes, and 
(b) the presence of a contextual si^ial (the boldface in (20), the 
itahcs subsequently) that the expression is being used m a special 
way.^ Thus, 

(21) ‘ Venus ’ means Venus, 
but also 

(22) ‘ Pegasus ’ means Pegasus, 

(23) ‘ Triangular ’ means triangular, 
and 

(24) ‘ And ’ means and 

It IS dear that despite the identity of the mommg star with the 
evening star, ‘ The mommg star ’ does not mean ffie evening star. 
Nor does the tmth of (22) or (24) presuppose, re^ectively, the 
existence of a wmged horse or an abstract entity, And-hood, 
designated by ‘ and The conclusion is mescapahle that the 
itahcized expressions m (21)-(24) are not playing then normal 
roles. In particular, the referent, if any, of ‘ Vmus ’ m (21) is 
not the referent of ‘ Venus ’ m (14), nor is the referent of ‘ Pegasus ’ 
m (22) the wmged horse that would be designated by ‘ Pegasus ’ 
m (17) if there were such a creature. Whatever ultnnate mter- 
pretakon we wish to make of the sentence-form ‘ x means y \ 
there can be httle doubt that the meanmgs of descriptive terms 
are not then referents 

What can we say about the relation between meanings and 
referents ^ It seems to me to be obvious that a descnptive 
term has a referent, if any, because of its meaning, while the rela- 
tion between symbol and meanmg is not a rdation of aboutness 
A symbol does not j^er to ite meaning, it has a meaning, vn, mrtue 
of which it may refer to something else (That it is the meaning 
of a term which detenmnes its rderent, if any, may be seen by 
reflectmg that two terms with the same meanmg must necessarily 
have the same referent ) This pomt becomes especially clear 
if we replace ‘ meanmg ’ with ‘ concept ’, for we customarily say 
that a term expt esses a concept of somethmg. The semantiCBl 
picture sketched by such a formulation portrays a symbol as 
producing, bringing fat th or aiousvng {i.e “pressmg out”) its 
meanmg, while it is the latter which does the actual refernng 
Smce the primary relation of aboutness would thus seem to make 
its appearance between the meanmg and the referent of a term, 

^ The wntmgs of Wilfred Sellars, too nuineioiis to cite mdividually, are 
very importaixt for claxi^ying tbe grammar of * — meana • * 
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I shall hencefoith allow myself to speak without apology of 
ftTifaties bemg lefeired to by meanings. We may then say that 
when a linguistic expression E refeis to an entily e, it is because 
there exists a meanmg m such that E has (t e. produces, arouses, 
expresses) m, and m refers to e. 

This description of the relations among symbols, meanmgs, 
and referents is, in fact, very suggestive as to the nature of 
meanmgs For it is evident on other groimds that a stimulus- 
pattein of shapes or sounds is a full-blooded cognitively meaning- 
ful symbol for a person only if that person has acquired certam 
language habits with respect to that stimulus-pattern. We may 
take it to be an empirical fact that a language user’s transactions 
with hnguistic entities produce (arouse, aciavate) in him certam 
behavioural (or mental) states which are, m some sense still very 
much in need of clarification, “ appropriate ” or “ rd^evant ” to 
the referents of the expressions m question, or to what vmdd be 
their referents were the latter to exist. It is therefore most 
temptmg to identify the meanmg, m, of a symbol s as some aspect 
of an mtemal state characterized by the lingmstic role of s, such 
that s designates an entity e if and only if e stands m a certam 
pragmatic relation to m. In fact, imlesa there are good reasons 
to the contrary, such an identification would seem to be dictated 
on grounds of parsimony alone, for consideration of the facts of 
language behaviour lead mexorably to the (scientific, not philo- 
sophical) conclusion that there are mtemal states generated by 
the use of language, and it is an unnecessary multaphcation of 
entities to mtroduce the meanmg of a term as somethmg which 
differs both from its referent and from part of the mtemnl state 
produced by its use. 

For present purposes, however, it is unnecessary to argue for 
any particular mterpretation of meanings, so long as it is agreed 
that the meanii^ of a term is different from its referent (thou^, 
of course, the meanmg of one expression may be the referent of 
another), or, phrased somewhat differently, that the relation 
between a term and its meanmg is not a ration of rnfATAnn o 
For then it becomes wholly gratituous to assume, as seems to be 
unphcit m the views of a great many philosophers, that a meaning- 
M descriptive expression must necessarily designate something 
Not only can no reason be given for such an assumption, it entails 
such bizarre ontological commitments as to the existence of 
Square-ciroleness, and “ possible ” but not real facts 
by false statements (see Section V below). I strongly suspect 
that it IS pTimanly the desire to disavow this “ torrent of umvet 
sals ” that drives the nommahst to the (m my opmion) logically 
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iaconsistent posikon that no abstract entities exist at alL Bnt 
neither of these unpalatable extremes has any mtmtiye plausi- 
bihty. It 18 easy to conceive that from a set of meaninghil 
descriptive terms, all of which, say, have designate, one m^t 
construct a complex descriptive expression which has meaning 
because its constituents have meanmg, but which need not itself 
designate anything. This is a much more natural mterpretation 
of, a definite description than to assume that descriptions 
do not teally refer, and that sentences contammg them are 
syntactical anomahes. Similarly for descriptive expressions of 
hi^er logical type it does not follow that because we can con- 
struct the meanmgful expression, “ the class of red circles ”, or 
“ the properly of bemg a red circle ”, there must necessarily be 
such a class or property. 


m 

In light of these remarks, let us examme the force of saying 
(26) A exists, 

or 

(26) A does not exist 

such statements have puzzled philosophers because while (26) 
and (26) seem to have empirical content, if we try to mteipret 
them as we would ‘ John is tall ’, namely, as assertion that the 
entity A exemplifies a certam property, then either (26) is taut- 
ologous and (26) self-contradictory, or we have to assume that 
entities come m two styles — ^those which ” exist ” and those 
which do not However, we have ]ust argued that given a 
meamng&il descriptive expression * ’, it is empirically sig^cant 

to ask whether or not ‘ A ’ designates anythmg. Thus it is very 
tempting to suppose that (25) is an elhptioal way to assert 

(27) (3®)(‘ ’ designates <P), 

and that (26) is to be analysed as the negation of (27). 

But this wiU not qmte do For as Church’s translation test 
shows, (27) IS a statement about the symbol ‘ A ’, whereas if (26) 
IS a descriptive statement at all, it is not about ‘ A ’, but uses ‘ A ’ 
to talk about something else Yet if we hold that ‘ John ’ iQ 
‘ John exists ’ refers to the same entily that it refers to m ‘ John 
IS tall ’, we are hard pressed to know what to make of ‘ Pegasus 
does not exist ’, smce if there were exactly one winged horse, 
‘ Pegasus ’ would then refer to it and hence m fact does not have 
a referent m this sense. 
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But there is no reason to suppose that a given symbol always 
has the same referent, if any. no matter what its context of 
usage. Actually, the evidence strongly suggests that there are 
two basic kmds of declarative linguistic contexts, the “ inten- 
tional ” and the " objectivo ”, such that the r^eient of an expres- 
sion m an intentional context is its meaning m an objective 
context, whereas the latter contexts are simply those in which 
the expressions play their normal roles — i e. where their meanings 
are wlmt we wo^ understand by them in the absence of cues for 
special usage Thus ‘ John beheves that all swans are white ’ 
and ‘ John is thmkmg about centaurs ’ are to be imderstood, 
given the aforementioned interpretation of meanmgs, as state- 
ments about John’s behaviour^ (or mental) state Similarly, 
the peculiarity of ‘ x means 1 / ’ is no longer mysterious , ‘ g’ here 
simply marks an mtentional context and the italicized terms in 
(22) and (24) do not attempt to refer to a mythical Pegasus or an 
even stranger And-hood, but instead designate, respectively, the 
meanings ^ ‘ Pegasus ’ and ‘ and ’ There is, of course, noihmg 
new about this theory of contexts Prege ^ said as much, and the 
only reason for adopting the present teimmology, rather than 
his, IS that ” mtentional-objective ” more clearly characterizes 
the nature of the distmction than does “ mdirect-direct But 
what I now want to suggest is that statements of forms (25) and 
(26) are also mtentional contexts ot' A'. 'What (25) thm asserts 
IS l^t a certam meaning, specifically, the one possessed by the 
term ‘ A ’ when used m objective English contexts stands m a 
referential relation to some other entity — Whence implying, though 
not assertmg, that any symbol, ‘ A ’ in particular, which has this 
meanmg also has a designatum. Similarly (26) denies thiR 
claim Thus (25) and (26) are empirically significant though 
they mention no symbols nor presuppose no realm of “ possible 
but not actual ” bemgs. 


IV 

In my opening remarks, I contracted to find an objective 
analogue of ‘ A exists ’ and moreover, alleged that (1) might be 
such a statement We are now in position to see why this should 
be so. By an “ objective analogue ” of (25), I mean a statement 
with roughly the same force as (25) but which uses the expression 
‘ A ’ objectively. Now, we have just seen that ‘ A exists ’ and 
‘ ‘ A’ designate ’ seem to be eqmvalent m so far as it is possible 

^Op eft. 
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fox a statement whicli uses an expression to be equivalent to one 
which mentions it Hence any sentence ‘ F{A) which uses ‘ A ’ 
objectively, is an objective analogue of (25) if a necessary and 
sufficient condition fox ‘ F{A) ’ to be true is that ‘ A ’ have a 
referent. Now, it was argued earher — specifically, it follows 
from (7) and (9) — ^that if ‘ F(0) ’ is any formally vahd formula m 
which ‘ ’ IS the only free variable, and ‘ A ’ is syntactically a 

substitution instance of ‘ then ' F{A) ’ is true if and only if 
‘ A ’ has a designatum. Hence, any formal tautology in which 
‘ A ’ occurs objectively as its only descriptive term is an objective 
analogue of ‘ A exists If Identity is an objective context of 
its arguments, then (1) is such a sentence Presumably, there 
axe many others, such aa ‘ A = A 

Similar considerations show there can be no objective analogue, 
‘ 6f(A) ’, of ‘ A does not exist ’ For ‘ G(A) ’ must then be a 
sentence m which ‘ A ’ occurs objectively and which is true when 
and only when ‘ A ’ has no designatum But this is impossible, 
smce it IS a condition for the truth of ‘ G(A) ’ that ‘ A ’ have a 
referent. In particular, if identity-assertions are objective in 
their subject-terms, the negation of (1), say m the case of Pegasus, 

(28) (»)(« # Pegasus), 
cannot be analogous to 

(29) Pegasus does not exist 

because (29) is presumably true and (28) cannot be — ^m addition 
to the arguments by which (9) was supported, we would have, 
if (28) were true, the curious mstance of a sentence which is 
true, but formally mvahd. 


V 

While this concludes the body of my argument, there are still a 
couple of loose ends which need to be tied off. The first has to do 
with the truth-status of meanmgfal statements which contam 
descriptive terms which have no designata. Traditionally, 
meanmgfal declarative statements are classified as either true 
ox false But statements such as ‘ Pegasus is winged containmg 
designatum-less descriptive terms, cannot be true. May we then 
consider them to be false, or must we mtroduce a new truth- 
category to deal with this case * This is probably for the most 
part a matter of terminological convemeuce , however, rather 
than create a special semantic hmbo for such lost souls, I would 
pass a sterner judgment and damn them as simply false For a 
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seuteuce contauimg meaningful desciiiitive teims -wlnoh. fail to 
designate usually if not always implies a belief wbiob is orthodoxly 
false Thus a person who behoves ‘ Pegasus is wmged ’ is thereby 
committed to belief in the existence of a wmged horse More- 
over, the dcsignata of tnie statements are imdoubtedly facts. 
(The view that sentences lefer to truth-values will not stand up 
mider close analysis of discourse about events, causal relations, 
happenuigs, etc. This error stems fiom the mistaken identifica- 
tion of facts with true piopositions But surely it is more correct 
to say tliat propositions are intentional entities, specifically, that 
they are the meamngs of declarative sentences, whereas facts are 
objective, specifically, that they are what true sentences are about ) 
If so, then what is a false sentence if not simply a meanmgful 
sentence which fails to designate a fact * But contauung a 
descriptive tenn which lias no referent is a sufficient condition for 
a sentence not to designate a fact. Hence I submit that ‘ Pegasus 
is wmged ’ and others of its ilk are unqualifiedly false 

The other loose end hangs from the existence of abstract en- 
tities , for while I have alleged that the present views provide 
the tools with winch to give the Augean stables of platonistic 
ontology a good scrubbing without sacrifice of essential hvestock, 
I have so far done little to justify this claun Smee somewhat 
different thmgs need to be said about different categories of 
abstract entities, the present lemarks will be hmited to ^e prob- 
lem of properties or attributes, comnutment to the existence of 
winch IS presumably earned by the use, as descriptive terms, of 
smgular expressions formed from predicates — e g. ‘ Triangularily’, 
‘ Sweetness ’, ‘ Hardness ’, ‘ Bed-squareness ’. I would like to 
suggest that the existence of Hardness, Bed-squareness, etc , 
may be an empiiical question m precisely the same way that the 
existence of Chicago or Pegasus is empirical 
To begm ivith, we recall that discourse about " properties ” 
differs from that about “ classes ” m that two propeities, 0 and 
y, may be distmct even though co-extensive — te that (a:) 
{0x = Wx) does not entail that 0 — W Further, we assume 
that if non-smgular predicates are to bo treated as descnptive 
terms, they are to be considered ontologicaUy eqmvalent to their 
smgular form Thus ‘ x is red ’ is to be taken as equivalent to 
‘ X exemplifies Bedness ’ or ‘ a; exemplifies Bemg Bed ’. (Note 
that this assumption is justified by ordinary usage m that if one 
were asked to list the properties cd a hard, red object, the gram- 
matically correct answer would be ‘ Bhirdness and Bedness 
rather than ‘ Hard and red ’.) The properly-commitments of 
a compound predicate m informal discourse are hkely to be 
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ambiguous Thus * a; is a red square ’ can be mteipreted eitiier 
‘ X exemplifies Hedness and x exemplifies Squareness ’ or ‘ ® 
exemplifies Bed-squareness Formally, the scope of the abstrac- 
tion operator (A) easily distinguishes these altematiTes, the 
ontological differences of which will be pomted out below. 

We now ask what the semantical relation is that a properly 
bears to its corresponding predicate m ordinary contexts At-firirf: 
glance, the answer would appear to be obvious — ^the aarliAT 
discussion of Beference seems to show without further ado tlmt. 
‘ Bedness ’ designates the property Bedness if the latter exists. 
However, there is another interpretation which holds that 
properties are the meanvngs of pre^cates, while the referent of 
the predicate is then taken to be the class of entities which 
exemplify the corresponding property. This view, our legacy 
from Conceptualism, is reflected and insiduously propagated by 
classical termmology, which apphes the term ‘ mtensions ’, wiih 
its strong mentahstic connotations, to properties Dei^ite its 
widespread acceptance, the conceptualistic mteipretation of 
properties seems to me to be wholly imtenable 

(«) We have already seen that the sentence-form ‘ designates 
— ’ apparently caUs for the mention of a descriptive eapression 
m the Ibst blank, and the use of its Emgular form m the second 
If properties are no exception to this rule, then ' Bedness ’ 
designates Bedness Hence if what a singulanzed predicate 
designates is a doss, then Bedness must be the class of red entities 
But this IB just what property-talk does not allow us to say — if 
there is any pomt to the property-class distmction at all, it is that 
m some important sense, the property Bedness is distmct £com 
the class of red entities. However while this urges that smgulai- 
ized predicates do not designate classes, it does not suffice to prove 
that properties are not meanings , for it could be suggested that 
while, e g Bedness is mdeed a meaning, it is not the meaning of the 
BiTigiiiar term ‘ Beduess ’, but of some other eiqiression. This 
possibihty will be discussed further m (tv). 

(tt) If properties are the meanings of predicates, then either 
the properties of objects are mtemal states of a language user, or 
meanings are shadowy extrahnguistio beings lymg around m 
wait to be grasped by the mmd’s hand. 

(m) We saw earher that it does not seem correct to say that an 
expression is about its meaning. Bather, an e:^ression easpresses 
— t.e nalla forth, produces, arouses— its meanmg, while it is the 
latter which does the busmess of referrmg. If so, the thesis that 
properties are meanings entails that predicates are not about 
properties, but arouse properties which then refer to the cor- 
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responding classes Now it must be admitted tbat some pbilo- 
sopbeis apparently find this to be a congenial way of peaking. 
Church,^ for example, has defined a properly to be the concept of 
a dass. Nonetheless, I submit that there is something a httle 
strange in saying that a properly is about a dass. Such a view, 
moreover, would entail that the rdation of an entity to its 
properties is a semantical relation, fox then ‘ x exemplifies ’ 
could be analyzed as ‘ (3c)(<P refers to c and a; is a member of c) 
{tv) It IS d^ that at least some occurrences of smgnlanzed 
predicates refer to properti^ (if thrae exist) and not to classes. 
Consider, for exam^e, 

(30) Redness is a colour. 

K ‘ Badness ’ m (30) designated the class of red things, then (30) 
would assert that the dass of red things is a colour. Worse, it 
would follow that if the dass of red thin^ were identical with the 
dass of square things. Squareness would be a colour. Moreover, 
that the property Redness (if it exists) is the referent, not the 
meanmg, of the first word in (80), may dearly be seen by reflecting 
that ‘ R^ness ’ may be replaced in (30) without change of factual 
reference by the expression * The colour of npe tomatoes ’, which 
differs m meaning but not m referent from ‘ Redness ’. (To 
show that ‘ Redness ’ and ‘ The colour of ripe tomatoes ’ do, in 
fact, have the same referent m this context would oaU for greater 
discussion than is necessary here ) Once it is established that 
‘ Redness ’ m (30) refers to Redness, it is then not diEGioult to 
show that except for obviously modal or mentalistio contexts, 
most if not all occurrences of singularized predicates apparently 
refer to, rather than mean, the corresponding properly. For 
example, the fact that we would regard the conjunction of (30) and 

(31) 

a exemphfies Redness 


as logical grounds for condudmg that a has a cobur — t.e. our 
behef that (30) and (31) logically entail 

(32) (3<&)(a exemphfies $ and is a colour) — 

reveals our behef that ‘ Redness ’ has a common referent in (30) 
and (31), and hence that the term refers to the property Redness 
not the class of red things, in (31). Now, it is incumbent upon 
anyoM who wishes to hold that properties are meanings to 
specify just what ate the expressions whose meanings properties 
\ present remarks and the similar co ncbsion 

trom (t), above, properties cannot be the meanings of the smgular 


^ A Carerch, “ Abstract entitaes 
ike Amertcan Academy of Arts and 


m semantic analysis ”, Proceedittge of 
Sciences (1951), 60, 100-112. 
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foiiQS of predicates Sence if predicates r^er to classes and mean 
properties, it must be the adjective form of the predicate -which 
has a property as its meaning. K so, it is mcorrect to assume, 
as -we ^ve done here, that ‘ x is red ’ has essentially the same force 
as ‘ X exemplifies Itedness * , instead, -we shonld consider the 
possibility -that -while the smgiilar term ‘ Redness ’ means Bedness 
and designates Redness, the adjecti-ve ‘ red ’ (or perhaps the fiill 
BATiteTitial function, ‘ X is red ’) may mean Recess and designate 
the nla-BB of red thmgs. But this seems most pecuhaz, for surely 
' X IS red ’ is closer m meaning to ‘ x exemplifies Redness ’ or 
‘ X has the property Redness ’ lian it is to ‘ a: is a member of the 
nIaHH of red things Moreover, to say that ‘ red ’ (or ‘ a: is red ’) 
TTiAanH Redness, constitutes a flagrant violation of the trans- 
hteration rule for filling the matrix, ‘ — means — 

It seems to me, therefore, -that the reasons are overwhelimng 
for cnnAlnding that if propertiM exist, they must be the referents 
of predicates rather than their meamngs. Coupled -with the 
mterpretation of “ existence ” developed earher, the ontological 
iTn pl7Aii.t.innR of this view are immediate and profound. Smce 
whether or not a meanmgM descriptive term has a referent is an 
ATTi pinAnl matter, even properttes exist gene) tcaiUy, the fad, that 
we can consttad a meaningful educate fi am simpler expressions 
does not entail that these must correspondingly exist a property 
which IS designated by that piednoate. Such considera-tions expose 
an acute need for sharpemng a number of distmctions m the logic 
of properties which are frequently blurred. To illustrate this 
through a specific case, let us examme the compound predicate, 
‘ a; IS a red-square ’ We may -take 

(33) (a«&)[‘P = (-te)(Ra! • S®)] 

as an objective assertion that the abstract entity Red-squareness 
exists Now, an existence assertion such as (33) must carefully 
be distinguished from one such as 

(34) (a®)(B®-S®). 


or, more exphcitly, 

(34') [Bx)[{Xy)(^y){x) • (Ay)(Sy)(®)]. 

What (33) asserts is that Redness and Squareness are fused info a 
single property, whereas (34) merely claims that Redness and 
SqMrmess are co-exemphfied But it is unnecessary to assume 
t]^t for every set of properties, there also exists an adMional 
nrouertv which is somehow an amalgam of -the set Thrae is 
IB there «— m the behef that certam abstract entities 
exist which commits one also to beheve that they are endowed 
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'witili repioduotive capacities Moreover, both (33) and (34') 
most be distinguished in turn, from 

(35) (3®)(a!)(®a: = Etc * Ba:). 

While (34') implies the existence of no abstract entities other than 
Eedness and Squareness, (35) asserts the existence of a third 
properf^ which differs from both Eedness and squareness m that 
it IS exemplified by exactly those particulars which are both red 
and square. On the other hand, (35) is weaker than (33) m that a 
property m virtue of which (35) is true need not be identical with 
Eed-squareness. Thus if all hard objects were both red and 
square, and conversely, (35) would be justified by the existence 
of Hardness Finally, we must — or must we 1 — His tingmsb (33) 
from what appears to be an even stronger hypothesis, 

(36) (3<P)([® = (^)(Ea: • Sa;)] • (3x)$a;), 
or 

(36') (3®)[(Ay)(Ey ■ Sy)(x)], 

which imphes not only that Eed-squareness exists, but nlnn that 
it IS exemplified 

It IS important to note that although (35) appears to assert an 
ontological commitment beyond that imphed by the descnptive 
use of ‘ Eedness ’ and ‘ Squareness ’, most higher logical 
would penmt inference to (36) &om the tautology 

(37) (®)(Ea? • Sx s • Sx), 

which IS necessarily true if Eedness and Squareness exist, by 
existential generalization over the compound predicate to the 
left of the biconditional Similarly, it is customary to authorize 
inference of (36') &om (34') But if it is true that a 
compound predicate need not itself designate a properly even 
thou^ all its descriptive constituents have referents, then it is 
surely an ontological blunder to employ inference iiiles which 
construe eveiy predicate, no matter how complex, as a descnptive 
term m the present sense. More generally, while it does not seem 
unreasonable to assume that a language user is committed to the 
existence of entities designated by the prvmaive extra-logical 
temn of all logical types in his approved vocabulary, it should be 


assuming any farther ontological commitments (except, of course, 
to the existence of a feet corresponding to the asserted ) 

FormaUy, this means that if the scope of the A-operator is the 
entenon for the property-commitments of an assertion— i e if 
. . . (Ax)(<Px) . . . ’ IS construed to entad ' (3 !?’)[ . . W . . ] ’ 
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— then postulates or inference roles by -whidi the scope of the 
A-operator may be -widened should be regarded not as logical 
principles but as ontological assumptioiiB -which may, or may not, 
be justified by empirical reahty. One need feel only the taTnAi^, 
platomstic yearnings to maintain -that -the assertion, ‘ There is 
something -which is both red and square ’ entails commitment to 
the existence of Bedness and Squareness, and even thia can be 
questioned -without denying -the generic existence of abstract 
en-iities if it can be argued -that ‘ red * or ‘ square ’ is not a piimi- 
-tive predicate. On the other hand, blithely to infer finm 
‘ There is something which exemplifies both Be^ess and Square- 
ness ’ -the further assertion ‘ Thm;e is something which exemplifies 
Bed-squareness ’ — i.e. to assume that (34') m itself justifies 
(36') — ^is to leave onesdf defenceless against both the importum- 
ties of the metaphysician and the ravages of the nominal^t. 

My point in all this is not to make any particular ontological 
contention, but to drive home the realization that once one sees 
clearly that not every meaningful predicate need be assumed to 
designate an abstract entily even when some may do so, one may 
not only assuage anfi-metaphymcal qualms about the generic 
existence of abstract enriries, but may begin -to ask a number of 
-very interesting questions about such existences. 1 do not bdieve 
that such speculations are metaphysical gibberish. It seems to 
me that at the very least, questions about possible differences in 
the ontological force of, e g. (33)-(36). find empirical significance 
m -the rules of inference we are -wilhng to adopt {e.g. existen-tial 
generalization over compound predicates), which surely make a 
difEerence for the conclusions -we draw from premises which we 
bdieve to be factually true. "What would now seem to be called 
for is not breast-beating avowal of personal ontological faith, but 
mericnlous study of alternate sets of ontological postulates to 
see exactly what testable differences -they do make ; or, if they 
don't make any testable difference, why don’t they, and what, 
then, %s -the cognitive con-tent of ontological speculation ^ 

St. Olaf College 



III.— ON THE GENERAL PROBLEM 
OF OBJECTIVE REALITY 

Bt Peter Zixkerxagel 

Ajsy attempt to explam the meanmg of the word “ exict wlicn 
apphed to ordinary things like tables and chairs in terms of 
observational concepts like “ impressions “ sense-data *' or 
“phenomena” leads to well-knovm paradoxes It docs so because 
the use of words like “ tables and “ chairs ” is logically 
dependent not on the use of words like “ hear ” “ sec ” and 
“ feel ” but on the use of expressions like “ what we can do ” and 
“ what we cannot do It is not contrary to ordinary language 
to say that some material tlung existed which we could not sense. 
It IS contrary to ordinary language to say that a thing OM^ted 
wliich did not m any way influence our possibilities of action. 
To say that tilings do not exist because they are not observed i« 
therefore absurd. 

In this paper I want to treat the problem of objective oxi'^tonce 
and I propose to do so by fonnulatmg three rules of language 
which to ray nund have much the same sort of general validity o'* 
liave the elementary laws of formal logic I linstcn. howci er. to 
stress the fact that the formulation is only tentative and doe- not 
by any means attam the precision characteristic of formal lomc . 

1. We must not use names of ordinary things and expressions 
for possibilities of action independentb' of each other. 

2 We must not use psychological expressions indcjiendentlv of 
the personal pronoims 

3. e must not use the personal pronouns indcj'rndcmly of 
designations for bodies. 

The rules have deliberately been given a rather abstmef and 
general form, bnt a few examples ivill. I )ioj>e. elucidate iludr 
content and show that we do m fact ohey these niles uhrn •,»«■ n-e 
langiKigc for ordinary straichtfonvaid descriptions. 

To ilhistratc the first nilc of languane let us see how v e dr serd:.* 
and how wc do not describe such a well-known «'tH.rti"u .t- u ic i*' 
sitting before a tabic on winch .an mh'.f.nid is , .».i. 

ilia to ordinary lananaao we may sav fur insia*jec ;h jt tl'f uj j*, >- 
able to move the inkstand ard’ tl>.M by d-ma s , , i, , j,. 

pn>.«ibt|ntcsof acion. llaaoi-a moMjd tie* ml's; c»d ther. ii * 

some ihinas hec.ando whhh hecouMm-t do bi fr,', >• ; 

others whieh he < aniioi df. but whir h he < ..n'd d.. L-c .r*. 1 V\v. i 
it Haaanemoaed the mk'- iMll • 1 < ’ f> [ 
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across the place '\rh.ere the inhstsnd Tras standing, bnt he cannot 
move his hand fceelj* across the place irhere it is now standing, 
and so on and so on. 

If we want to he in accordance with ordinary language we 
would not say that he has moved the inkstand, hut his possibilities 
of action are left nnchanged so that he can move his hand fceely 
across the place to which the mkstand was moved, or that he 
cannot finely move his hand across the place where the inkstand 
was standing. To say that he has acted (by moving an inkstand) 
without changing his possibilities of action would almost amount 
to saying that he has moved the inkstand without moving it and 
would be in violent disaccord with ordinary language. In like 
manner it would be strange to talk about a man who was sitting 
before a table which did not confine his possibilities of action^ or 
indeed to talk about a Tnao who did not confine our own possi- 
bihties of action if we tried to move throng him. Such a state- 
ment would seem to reduce the man to a most ghostly appearance, 
and it is certainly not in accordance vrith ordinary language to 
call ghosts ordinary things or people. I hope this is enough to 
show that we do not m fact use names of ordinary thing s and 
expressions for possibilities of action independently of each other. 
"We arrive at most extraordinary statements as soon as we start 
to nse the two sorts of expression independently of each othra so 
that this rule may fairly be said to be a rule chaiacteristie of 
ordinary laignage. 

The second rule I shall illnstrate by another well-known 
mtnation. namely that somebody has had a dream and vrants to 
commnnicate his experience. It would be very much iu accord- 
ance vrith ordinarv language if he told ns “ last night I dreamt 
such and such a dream It would not be in accordance vrith 
oidinaiy language if he told ns “ last night tiiere was a ^eam but 
neither I nor anyone eke had that dream "’ or " last night there 
was a dream which nobody had' . And so vrith my otherp^cho- 
logical experience which we want to talk about in a normal way . 
it would be in disaccordance vnth ordinaiy language to talk about 
a great jov which existed bnt was felt by nobody. 

The third rale may be illustrated by the same example as the 
second rale, namelv'a man wanting to tell ns that he has had a 
dream. He would' he in accordance vrith ordinary language if he 
said “ last night I was lymg on my bed and I dreamt that I was 


1 The exurresion " to confine somebodv s possibihties of action does ^ 
1 ,-innp to evwvdav language It is onlv used as a short “^5?^ 
uWch could be expressed in a series of statements about vrhat 

ire and trhat we cannot do. 
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in the Sahaia ” or even “ last night I was lying in my modest 
zoom and dreamt that I was a king He would not be m 
accordance with ordinary language if he told us that he had had 
a dream without being either m his bed or in his room or at any 
other place He would not be m accordance with ordmary 
language if he tried to use the word “ I ” independently of 
expressions referring to his own body and thereby referring to 
ordinary things. If he said for instance “ I was thinkmg about 
some problem but 1 did not do my thinking either m my room or 
outside my room or anywhere else for I Imve not got a body 
As names of ordmary things cannot be i^d mdependently of 
expressions for possibihties of action we are back at the first rule 
of language It should be remarked, however, that the second 
and third rule are concerned not with liie contents of psychological 
egressions but only with the formal conditions for descnbmg such 
content . we mi^t perhaps dream that we did not possess a 
body but if we wanted to describe our dream in a dear way we 
woiild still have to say" last m^t I lay m my bed and dreamt. . 

I hope these examples are enough to show that we do in &ct 
obey liie formulated rules in ordinary straightforward descnp- 
fions. In my opmion they bdong among the first rules we learn 
when we leam to talk and so should not be too difficult to 
recognize. 

Before giving my reasons for saying that the rules possess the 
same sort of generd vahdily as do the elementary laws of formal 
logic I should hke to mvestigate what we mean when we ascribe 
general vahdity to formal logic. We do not mean that we ought 
always and under all circumstances to obey the laws of formal 
logic. As has been made abundantly dear by Wittgenstem and 
Ryle, language is used for many different purposes besides fact- 
stetmg and wo would have to reject many of these uses if we 
demanded that the elementary laws of formal logic should always 
be observed We would probably have to reject great parts of 
rdigion and of poetry. It would not be wise to condemn poetry 
because, e g tlm law of contradiction is sometimes broken. In 
hke maimer it would seem ndiculous to forbid jestmg just because 
the law of the excluded middle should be strictly adhered to. 
We may even use formal contradictions to express difficulties of 
formulation as when we say “ it is and it is not true that the law 
of contradiction should always he obsenad ”. 

Kotwithstandmg all these qualifications I still take it that most 
of US u'ould agree that ure ought to avoid contradictions within a 
large class of descriptive and scientific statements As far as I 
can see wo have one unportant reason for lioldmg this view. 
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namely that observance of the law of contradiction is an mdispeus- 
able condition for tinambiguons description. By breaking this 
law we may at once reduce any ordinary descriptive statement tc 
nonsense. If we say “ there is a bird sitting m the tree ” and 
then add “ and there is not a bird sittmg m &e tree ” the state- 
ment becomes mcomprehensible and could not be used for 
unambiguous description. 

I ditdl argue that by breaking the proposed rules of language 
we may m a somewhat similai way reduce any ordinary descriptive 
statement to nonsense which could not be used for description. 
I should hke, however, to stress once more that the formulation 
18 much less precise than formal logic and that the reduction wiU 
be conespondmgly less evident. The logical constants are often 
fairly easily separated and isolated from other words and so it is 
not too difficult to study then use mdependently of the use of all 
those other concepts together with which they are used m ordmary 
discourse The words with which we are concerned m the three 
rules are much more mtimately connected with other words and 
concepts and so it is much more difficult to isolate then use 
There is one farther difEerence between the proposed rules and 
formal logic, namely m the extent of their vahdity "While formal 
logic has general vahdity (probably because it is presupposed m 
the formulation of any other logic^ rule) withm a class of state- 
ments stretching from the most commonplace utterance to the 
most subtle theorem m advanced mathematics, the three rules are 
not m any obvious way presupposed for mstance m pure mathe- 
matics Still, withm a large class of statements which I have 
vaguely dehmited by talkmg about straightforward descriptive 
statements I do thmlc they have general vahdity For many 
epistemological purposes this is enough 

Let us agam consider the proposition “ there is a bird sittmg m 
the tree ” and let us see what happens if we do not obey the ^t 
rule “ there is a bird sitting m a tree which does not confine 
our posBibihties of action and l^ough which we may consequently 
move freely.” “ A bird which does not confine our possibihties 
of action sits m a tree which does not confine our possibihties of 
action.” 1 do not think sentences hke these are much more 
comprehensible than “ there is a bird sittmg m the tree and there 
is not a bird sitting m the tree It would be almost as difficult 
to understand what situations were referred to m the one case as 
m the other. 

At this pomt I should like to stress the fact that my arguments 
are arguments about logical rules, not about meanings or defini- 
tions m the traditional sense. Formerly answers to questions 
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about the meauuig of words like " material objects ” were often 
expected to take the form of an exphcit definition, referring to 
common defining gnahties and containing elements the meaning 
of which might be given through ostensive definitions. In my 
opinion some fundamental concepts ought to be treated in a 
manner somewhat analogous to the manner in which the logical 
constants are treated m a rule like the law of contradiction. I 
am thinkmg of 'the law of contradiction not as part of a deductive 
system but as a simple rule which we should obey if we want to 
give a strai^tforwc^ desodption of anything. It seems to be 
typical for such a rule that it expresses logical rektions between 
d/tfferent concepts or words (here the words “ not ” and “ both- 
and”), concepts which could not possiblybe reduced to each other 
and ^e meaning of which could not be given independently of 
the logical relationships mto which th^ enter Any attempt to 
ezplam the meaning of a word like “not” m terms of say 
psychological concepts is bound to fail, because any psychological 
explanation or description presupposes the law of contradiction. 
The rule that names of ordmary thmgs should not be used 
independently of expressions for possibihties of action does not 
mean that aU. material objects have in common the guahty of 
being impenetrable I do not think that the meaning of words 
like " material obj'ect ” could be reduced to “ impenetrability ” 
or any other quality or combination of qualities but only that 
certam words should not be used mdependently of certain other 
words. The expression “ possibilities of action ” has been 
dehberately chosen because it is so obviously absurd to say that 
an ordinary thing hke a table %s a possibihly of action or that a 
possibihty of action is a table. I am not concerned with questions 
about what qnahties should be demanded of an object to be 
nghtly called a material object or with questions about our 
cntena for recognizmg material objects, but rather with the 
conditions under which wo may have such discussions. The 
pomt IB admittedly a difficult one, but I may bring out the 
difference between the two sorts of questions by an example ; 
we may discuss whether a cloud ought or ought not to bo called 
a material object, and arguments might bo Tm mgTit . forward on 
both sides On the one hand it might be argued that clouds are 
penetrable and so ou^t not to bo called material thmgs, on the 
other that clouds are composed of molecules of the same kind as 
those of ice^ and that a clump of ice would certainly be called a 
material object. Now I suggest that durmg this whole discussion 
it IS tacitly presupposed that names of ordinary libingR must not 
be used mdependently of expressions for possibihties of action. 
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We presuppose for instance that a cloud is something which may- 
be reached if we get mto an airplane and take off, that it may be 
found at a certam distance firom the ground and so on. As fat as 
I can see the discussion becomes nonsensical if we do not Tnat-A 
that sort of presuppositions and we cannot express that sort of 
presuppositions m a clear way -without a dherin g to the rule that 
names of ordmaiy things must not be used mdependently of 
eixpressions for possibihties of action. Therefore we -might, tty 
to keep questions about logical rules apart from questions about 
defining quahties We have to do with a logical rule when we 
can reduce to nonsense by breaking it. To cany through a 
reduction by meaas of the first rule it is not neoessaiy to dehmit the 
field of ordinary things We need only use undoubted mstonces 
of such things. 

Another example to illustrate the first rule “ he was scolded 
by his chief for not havmg finished his work.” “ He -was scolded 
by a chief who did not (hteraUy) confine his possibihtieB of action.” 
“ He was scolded by his chief for not having done something 
which if he had done it would not (h-terally) have changed 
anything.” 

All three rules may be illustrated by transfomimg the same 
statement “ he went through the sad experience of losing his 
dog.” “ A sad experience of losing a dog which did not confine 
anybody’s possibihties of action was gone through without bemg 
gone throujg^ by anybody.” “A sad eiqienence was gone 
through by somebody who was not anywhere or who was some- 
where -without hiB body bemg there.” 

To get a dear impression of the mdispensabihiy of the roles one 
may try -to desonbe such familiar sitoationB as qieedmg along a 
highway m a car or looking at a beautiful sunset One may try 
to use phrases hke ” we were speeding along a highway which 
did not confine our possibihties of action m a car which did not 
confine out possibihties of action ”. " To escape collision with 
another car which did not confine our possibihtieB of acHon we 
turned a steering-wheel which did not confine our possibihties of 
action ” 

” Standing on a mountam which did not confine our possi- 
bih-ties of action we were looking at a beautifol sunset ” “ We 
-were looking at a sunset without bemg on a mountam or any- 
where dse.” " We were looking at a sunset firom a mountam, 
but our body was not on the mountam.” ” A beautiful sunset 
was seen but it -was not seen by anybody ” 

I do not the difficulties we would meet m trymg to de- 
scabe such familiar situations -without adhering to the rules are 
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accidentaL Th^ would not dimmish but grow with our efforts, 
just as any attempt to dispense with, the law of contradiction 
would become more and more hopd.ess on closer inspection. 

The mdispensabilily of the rules becomes particularly evident 
if we mvestigate our conditions for describing psychological 
experiments. In ordinary language wo describe a psychological 
es^eriment for instance by talkmg about placing a person before 
a ^rk screen with hght spots and asking him to tell us what he 
sees. Onemay try to describe such an experiment un-ambiguously, 
without having recourse to the rules, by means of expressions like 
" we asked somebody to tell us what was seen without being seen 
by anybody ”, “ we placed a person whose body did not confine 
our possib^ties of action on a chair which did not confine our 
possibihties of action”. How could we possibly repeat an 
experiment described in such language ^ Once more it should be 
noted that the rules do not m any way concern the contents of 
psychological expenences but only the formal conditions for 
describing them* we may devise an experiment which gives 
people the most extraordinary expenence but we still have to de- 
scribe the circumstances by obeying the most commonplace roles. 

I hope this is enough to mdicate the grave difi&culties we would 
run mto if we tned to dispense with the three rules m descriptions. 
A violation of them would make language almost as unfitted for 
description as would a violation of the elementary laws of formal 
logic. For ordinary descnptions we must therefore ascribe 
general vahdity to them just as we ascribe general validity to 
formal logic. Instead of saying that logical rules have general 
vahdity we ought say that they represent mdi^ensable conditions 
for clear and unambiguous description Such a terminology 
would more immediately suggest the relevancy of logical rules ~to 
epistemology. If certam rules represent mdispensable conditions 
for clear descriptions we ought to adhere to them if we want to 
give dear descnptions. And as epistemologists we ought to be 
mterested m givmg clear and xmambiguous descriptions 

Hecent discussions^ show that there is some doubt about the 
status of, e g the law of contradiction end I should therefore Itlra 
to elaborate the point 

Should somebody challenge the view that the law of contradic- 
tion IS valid I do not see how we could argue against hi-m except 
by showmg that by breaking this law we can immediately reduce 
to nonsense any statement he may care to produce. If this did 
not convmce him we would be in a rather helpless position. 

* See C. A Campbell, “ Contradiction . ‘ Xaw ’ or ‘ Convention ’ ’ , 
Analysis, Alatoii 1958. 
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We could of couise point out that one consequeiice of his vieiw 
wotdd be that his view might be both n^t and -wrong (not right), 
n, bowever, this did not deter him, if he said that he did m fa^ 
-understand (and not understand) a formal contradiction and that 
contradictions both could and could not be used to give dear 
descriptions, we would have to acknowledge certam defeat. We 
could not even evaluate his position as right or wrong for we could 
not understand his use of such words (or for that matter his use 
of the word “ understand ”). 

As far as I can see we coiild only have one reason, but a con- 
clusive one, for saying that adherence to the law of contradiction 
is an mdispensable condition for unambiguous descriptions, 
namdy that we cannot m fact dii^ease -with it There could 
only be one reason, but a conclusive one, for saying that adherence 
-to the law is not an mdispensable condition for descriptions, 
namdy that we could m fact dispense -with it and still give 
-unambiguous descriptions. In like manner there could be only 
one reason for or agamst the mdispensabihty of the proposed 
rules, namdy that they could or could not be dispensed -with m 
unambiguous descriptions 

If this IS so then it follows that all other arguments for or 
agamst their mdispensabihty must be illusive. Let me give a few 
examples of other arguments which might be thought rdevant. 

Until quite recently a great part of the philosophical world -was 
— as regards the relationship between language and reahty — 
dominated by a -view which might be called the theory of analy- 
tical and synthetical propositions Accordmg to this view all 
propositions may be di-vided mto -two classes, the synthetical 
propositions and the analytical propositions The synthetical 
propositions may be true or false according to -their ooirespondence 
-with facts, whie the analytical propositions are always true 
beca-use -they do not deal -with reahty but only with con-ventional 
bnguistic rules. Now if this theory were correot -the three rules 
would have to belong to one or the other of the two classes As 
they can hardly be said to describe facts m any usual sense (m 
my opmion they represent conditions for describing any particular 
fact) they must belong to the analytical propositions and con- 
sequently they must be arbitrary But to say that they are 
arbitrary is the same as to say that they are not mdispensable 
To say that they are mdispensable but nevertheless arbitrary 
IS to use the -word " arbitrary ” m a most confusmg way. So if 
we accept the theory of analytical and synthetical propositions 
-we must also accept that the three rules are not mdispensable 
conditions for descnption But do we have to accept the theory * 
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Pew people would deny that it may sometimes be usebil to dis- 
tmguish between what is true by arbitrary defimtion and what 
IS true because it corresponds to matters of fact It seems, 
however, rash mdeed to i^er from this that edl true propositions 
must belong to one or the other of the two categories If the 


of analytical and syntheticad propositions is wrong, considered as 
a umversal theory about the relationship between language and 
reahly. How should we decide the issue if not by mvestigatmg 
the facts m the case, namely whether we can or cannot dispense 
with the rules and stiU talk mteUigibly ? 

A similar argument runs hke this how do we knowthatthe so- 
called mdispensable rules of language are not particularly deep- 
rooted habits of speech, that l^eir apparent necessity does not 
derive &om then use durmg countless ages, that they would not or 
could not have been diJEEerent if our habits of speech had been 
difEerent ^ In support much evidence might be adduced tendmg 
to show that certam modes of speech, by the users felt to be both 
natural and necessary, were in fact different among people belong- 
ing to a different family of language My answer would be tliat 
itwouldlead to nonsense to say,e that the law of contradiction is 
onlyahabitof speech Thelawof contradiction isan imavoidable 
condition for the use of any expression including the expression 
“ habit of speech We could only explam what is meant by 
“ habit of speech ” by adhenng to the law of contradiction. If, 
having given such an explanation, we added “ and the law of 
contradiction m only a habit of speech”, we would be saymg 
something very strange We would be saying that we could only 
explam the meanmg of “ habit of speech ” by adhermg to a 
certam law and adding that this law was itself an example of tliat 
which could only be explamed by acceptmg its vahdily Should 
anybody be able to understand the meanmg of such a statement ? 
Could it by any standard of unambiguily be called tmambiguous * 
In like manner I think we can explam what is meant by “ habit 
of speech ” if we observe the proposed rules and talk about people 
and their circumstances m the usual way But I tlunk we should 
be led mto grave difficulties if we attempted to explain what is 
meant by “ people ” without adhermg to these rules , let alone 
explammg what is meant by their habits of speech If we can 
only talk about the meanmg of “ Iiabits of speech ’’ under 
certam conditions it is not illuminating to call these conditions 
habits of speech. 


theory of analytical and synthetical propositions is correct, thei 
the proposed rffies are not mdispensable conditions for description 
If. on the other hand, the rules are mdispensable then the -^eori 
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Similar difficulties arise if we call logical rules mere laws of 
thought or say that they are only psychologically valid If there 
are certain conditions for givmg any psych^ogical description we 
cannot without nonsense call ^em psychological. 

The examples suffice, I hope, to show that if we want to investi- 
gate our conditions for unambiguous description we had better 
do so and not start with any preconceived ideas about the relation- 
ship between language and reality or about the nature of logic or 
even about the number of logical rules 

After these preparations the problem of objective reahly^ will 
give us httle difficulty Smce Descartes and Berkeley discussionB 
i^ve mostly proceeded on the assumption that we have something 
given in consciousness and should try to infer from this the 
existence of something existmg mdependently of consciousness 
Put m another way it was assumed that primarily we need 
“ psychological ” expressions (“ think ”, “ feel ”, “ see ”, “ hear ” 
and so on) to descnbe our experiences 

Now if the rules are vahd l^e assumption is simply nonsensical. 
Accordmg to the rules psychological expressions must be used m 
connection with personal pronouns (or of course persons’ names) 
and these m connection with designations for bodies which m this 
respect may be treated like names of ordinary things.^ That is 
we must not use designations for bodies mdependently of eapres- 
sions for possibihties of action It is not so that the existence of 
ordinary thmgs must be inferred from phenomena m conscious- 
ness It IS on the contraiy so that the description of any content 
of consciousness presupposes a certam use of names of ordinary 
things like tables and chairs Accordmg to the rules we cannot 
use even the most “ purely psychological ” expressions like " joy ” 
or “ anger ” without refemng to thmgs which exist independently 
of consciousness A proposition like “ things do not exist when 
they are not perceived ” is contrary to the rules because it makes 
the use of ^e word “exist”, as apphed to ordinary things 
dependent on a psychological word like " perceive ”, while the 
rules say it is the other way roimd we must not use a word 
hke “ perceive ” without using personal pronouns and names of 
ordinaiiy thmgs m connection with expressions for possibihties of 
action Psychological descriptions are irrelevant for objective 
existence because objective existence must be presupposed by any 
psychological descnption 

' This does not imply that living bodies must bo considered as mechan- 
loal ayatemB I believe on the contraiy that it leads to contradiotion 
to say that tro might give a completely deterministic descnption of an 
organism 
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To start epistemological analysis intli tlie assumption that 
something is given m consciousness which may he described 
without referring to anythmg else is like startmg with the assump- 
tion that we can understand a formal contradiction. To go on 
without revising the assumption is hke seemg what would follow 
if a formal contradiction was allowed. As is well known any- 
thing follows if we allow formal contradictions and so the strange 
consequences of many philosophical writings ought not to surprise 
us Unfortunately it is much easier to overlook the logical 
conditions for the use of psychological expressions than it is to 
overlook the logical conations for the use of expressions hke 
“ not ” and “ both-and ”. In some cases it is even exphcitly 
stated that there are no logical conations for the use of a word 
like “ consciousness ” except those expressed m formal logic I 
refer to expositions where only explicit and ostensive deiimtions 
are recognized. A ptwri we cannot know how many logical 
rules there are besides those governing the use of the logical 
constants, but if we decree that none could be found we are not 
likely to find any. And if we do not find any we may sav almost 
what we please if only formal logic is not violated As long as 
we may say whatever pleases us we cannot hope to create an 
objective science 

Smce the advent of Ryle’s book, The Concept of Mtni philo- 
sophical discussions have undergone a profound change Atten- 
tion has been drawn to what is called the informal logic of ordinary 
language and a more sober attitude has prevailed The import- 
ance of language to epistemology should be evident as soon as we 
reflect that we have to use language in any philosophical ex- 
position So we had better take care that we do not misuse it 
As IS well known the so-called Oxford school has been mauiJy 
criticized for roducmg philosophy to hnguistics I tbmk the 
criticism IS mostly beside the pomt. but I do not think that Oxford 
philosophers have said qmte clearly why it is so To be sure 
Ryle has emphasized the fact tliat we are as much concerned with 
concepts as with words and are mterested not in hnguistics but 
m logic ^ If, however we try to explam the difference between 
logic and hnguistics by referring to some standard use we are apt 
to get rather mvolved m what we say. In an answer to the 
criticism that Oxford philosophers are primarily mteiested m the 
justification of ordmary language Morris Weitz writes . - 


* See for instonee Gilbert Byle. " Ordinaij- Langnnee Philonnhiral 
Reiieic, 19S3 j -a c > j 

® Moms Wettz, “ Oxford BbUosopby Phitosophxoal Jfciicir, 1953. 
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^Vllat IS being justified, defended, oi legislated is not a 
ordinary expression but tbe rejection of a -way of talking on thi 
ground that a claim is made that it is sanclaoned by the standan 
use of an expression when, as a matter of fact, the standard, aotua 
use does not sanction that way of talking What is hem 
said by these philosophers is not that the standard use is in 
violable , the logic of an expression, while it does not fluctuat 
like expressions themselves, does change, but what is central ' 
what can and what cannot be said in terms of a particiila; 
standard use 

If there are certam indispensable conditions for unambiguo: 
description we can, at least as regards the descnptive use c 
language, perhaps say a little more clearly why and how w 
distmgoish between logic and syntax we are concerned wit 
logic when we mvestigate our conditions for description. By ai 
mdispensable condition for description we will understand a rul( 
the violation of which makes unambiguous description impossible 
In the above mentioned paper Ryle says that philosophers ar 
mterested m what is common to different languages. If ther 
are certam mdispensable conditions for description we hav 
reason to beheve that such conditions are the same m differen 
tongues. 

An mterestmg fact emerges, if it be accepted that the propose 
rules have general vahdity, namely that we can only descnb 
ordinary experiences m a clear way by obeying some abstract log- 
ical rules Although there are certam mdispensable conditions fc 
describing experience, we cannot possibly explam why it is so W 
cannot ai^yse the relationship between experience and descnf 
tion and explam because experience m such and such descriptioi 
must be such and such We cannot do this for the simple reasor 
that any explanation, if it were well-defined, would have to obe^ 
the very rules which it was mtended to explain Any ooncep 
which mi^t be used m the e^lanation depends on the roles anc 
could not be used to explam them If it is true that we can onl;, 
describe a certam content by using a certam form, then we hav 
no means of analysmg the relationship between that partioula 
content and that particular form. The fonctionmg of logics 
rules may be exemplified and we must verify that they are u 
fact mdispensable, but they could never be explamed 

Disagreement between poBitmsts and Oxford philosopherL 
centers round different conceptions of language The positivistii 
conception goes m the mam back to Berk^y and Hume anc 
decrees roughly that only such elements have a legitnnatc 
fonction m language to which corretpondmg elements could b 
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found in reality. The theory was violently criticized in Ryle’s 
review of Carnap’s hook, Meamng and Necessity?- Oxford philo- 
sophers on the other hand put stress not so much on the elements 
of language as on the rules govermng the use of the elements. 
Positivists look on language somewhat m analogy with a picture 
of reality while Oxford philosophers tend to regard language more 
m analogy with a game. In my opinion there can he little douht 
that the game analogy is the mote fruitful and it corresponds to 
trends withm modem linguistics.^ Nevertheless it must he home 
in mmd that language must he considered as swt genet is and that 
accordmgly no analogy could ever he quite satisfactory. If we 
confine ourselves to what has vaguely heen called descriptions, 
the uniqueness of language reveals itself in the fact that we can 
only distinguish between logic tmd sjnatax hy referrmg to the 
descriptive function of language. The game analogy breaks 
down before the descriptive function of language just as the 
picture analogy breaks down before the fact '^t la ng ua ge can 
only fidfil its descriptive function if certam abstract mles are 
observed 

University of Copenhagen 

^ Gilbert Byle, “ Meaning and Necessity ”, Philosophy, 1949. 

® It IB intecestmg to note the likeness — as regards essential features — 
between modem physics, ImgnisticB taid epistemology. See for instance 
Niels Sohr Discussion uiflt Einsfsw,, and Louis Bjelmslev, Prolegomena to a 
Theory of Language 
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this paper I waat to draw a disdnction between two hinds of 
hypothetical statements, and to show that the relation between 
an alignment and a hypothetical statement of the one sort is 
different £x)m that between the aignment and the hypothetical 
statement of the other sort. 

A hypothetical statement may assmt a connection between 
two actual statements : for example, “ If Jones has pased his 
examinations, his appointment is certain and “ If all metals 
are condnctois, then copper is a conductor Such hypotheticals 
we will designate “ concrete 

There axe also hypotheticals which include in their clauses a\aii- 
able so that a relationship is asserted not between an actual pair 
of statements but between any pair of statements which results 
when the rambles are given values. For instance, If anything 
is a metal it will conduct dectddly ” assorts a rdationdiip between 
all statements of the form ** It is a metal and those of the form 
‘*It conducts eleotiidty". Such hypotheticals we will call 
*■ variable 

Since according to the normal convention for the use of symbols 
in logic, *■ p and ‘‘q ” stand for proportions or statements, 
hypothetic^ represented by "if p then q” will be concrete 
hypotheticals. Those rejnesented by (x) if Ex then Gx will 
be variable hypotheticals. 

Any argument at all can be diaiactensed as “ p so q ", for even 
if the argument is quite complicated we can take the conjunction 
of all the premisses together as the premiss " p Given an 
argument " p so q ” there is one concrete hypothetical which 
corresponds to it uniquely, namdy “ if p then q ". We will call 
the hypothetical standing in such a rdation to an argument the 
“ ad hoc hypothetical of the argument 

In gen«^ there will be no single variable hypothetical that 
coxre^onds to an argument. In. constructing the ad hoc hypo- 
theticd of an argument we make direct use of the statement 
that constitute premiss and condudon of the argument But if 
we set ont to construct a variable hypothetical we must construct 
a statement finme &om a statement, and if diere is more than 
one term which conld be replaced by a variable there will be no 
single way of doing this. Eor example, jBcom the statement “This 

46 
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cylindrical piece of copper is an electrical conductor ”, we could 
construct sucL. statement &ames as “ X is a conductor ”, X is a 
copper conductor”, “X is a cylindrically shaped conductor”, etc. 

We must note tlie existence of some hypotheticals which are 
amb^ous as regards their classification as concrete or variable 
Words such as " this ”, “ that ” and “ today ”, which in their 
primary meanmg refer to something indicated by the context, 
can also be used as variables, especially m hypotheticals. “ If 
this is an A it is a B ” could refer only to the smgle object, but on 
other occasions it could be used with the same meanmg as “ If 
anything is an A then it is a B ” “ If today is Monday then to- 

morrow is Tuesday ” could weU. be used with the same meanmg 
as “ If any day is a Monday then the following day is a Tuesday 

From our general knowledge and the context it will usually be 
clear when one of these ambiguous locutions is beiog used ex- 
clusively as a concrete hypothetical. Howevei when the vaiiable 
hypothetical is clearly true the question “ which meaning holds ^ ” 
might be unanswerable , for the ambigmly m the egression might 
be paralleled by an ambiguity m the mtention of the speaker 

For example, a person sajrmg “ If today is Mon^y then to- 
morrow IS Tuesday” may be concerned solely with the day 
following the day on whi^ he is speaking To this extent he 
mtends the concrete meanmg of the hypothetical sentence. Yet 
he certainly knows that if any day is a Monday then the following 
day 18 a Tuesday, even assuming that he has not dehberated on it 
before speakmg There would seem to be a case both for and 
agamst saying that he mtends the variable as well as the con- 
crete meanmg of his locution I do not want to go mto this 
question here, but merely to distinguiBh the two distinct roles 
that such sentences can play. 

In his article “ If, So and Because ”,^ Professor Ryle deals, 
among other things, with the question • " How does an argu- 
ment require the truth of the hypothelical statement which cor- 
responds to it ? ” Since an aigummit is not a statement, the 
aigument can not entail the hypothetical statement nor can the 
argument in any sense mclude the hypothetical statement Nor 
18 the view that the hypothetical is just the argument reworded 
tenable, for the hypo^etical does not assert that which is as- 
serted by the premiss and conclusion in the argument. Agam, 
the view that the hypothetical is required by the argument to 
make it vahd leads to an infinite regress 

^ 6 Bylo, “ If, So and Becanse ”, Phtloaophieol Analysis, ed 31 B1a<^k. 

P 323 
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According to Byle, hypothetical statem^ts most be seea as 
“ post inferential levels irf discourse ” or “ sophistications upon 
inference ”, That is, to understand a h 3 ^othetical statement we 
must know what it is to infer or argue, for in learning “ if p then 
q ” I am learning that I am authorised to argue “ p so q 

Tti dealing with thia relationship between argumente and hypo> 
thetical statements it is important to consider the difference be- 
tween variable and concrete hypotheticals Byle’s position as 
applied to concrete hypotheticals needs no quali&cation. To say 
t^t the argument “ p so q ” is valid is exactly the same as saying 
that the ad hoc hypothetical “ if p then q ” is true. 

However the case with variable hypotiietical is not the same. 
We can agree that a variable hypothetical says primarily 
that a certam sort of argument is valid However, m saying this 
something else is imphed “ If anything is an A then it is a B ” 
asserts pnmanly that we can always conclude a statement of the 
form “ X IS a B ” from a statement of the form “ X is an A 
For thin to be so there must be a certam pattern in the facts , the 
pattern that is asserted by “ all As are Bs ”. 

No such factual claim is made by concrete hypotheticaJa. 
Whether the argument “ this is an A so it is a B ” is vahd certainly 
depends on what the facts are But the statement that this 
argument is valid does not teU us what these facts are. For there 
are various factual patterns that could justify the argumrait 
The argument will be vahd if all things that are A are B. It wdl 
also be vahd if only those thin^ which are both A and C are B 
and if it had been noted, although not mentioned, that this is a C 
as well as an A There might be, m fact, quite a number of 
features of a context taken mto consideration when we say “ If 
this is an A then it is a B ” For example, in the h^t of tiie m- 
formation that Tuesday 10th Jrme was about seven days ago, the 
argument “ Today is Monday so tomorrow is the 17th June ” is 
vahd. The vahdity of this argument does not imply the truth of 
“ If any day is a Monday then the foUowmg day is the 17th June . 
Agam, even if it was false that all metals are electrical conductors 
it would be possible for the argument, “ this is a metal so it is an 
electrical conductor ”, to be valid. It would be vahd if it had 
previously been established, perhaps on the grounds of its colour, 
that the only metal the specimen could be was copper which was 
known to be an electrical conductor 

The ad hoe hypothetical “ if this is an A then it is a B" tells us 
only that the argument is valid It ^ves us no information about 
why the argument is valid, because it does not tell us what pattern 
in the facts is responsible for the vahdity of the argument The 
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vanable bypotlietical, on the other hand, does tell ns why the 
argument is valid, because it asserts, hnphdtly, that there is a 
specihc factual pattern and it is this pattern which makes the 
argument valid. 

Byle says that the prindple of an inference cannot be one of its 
premisses. He goes on . “ It is not merely that the offidally 
recognised Hules of Inference cannot be given the role of premiss 
components m all the sperafic inferences that are made m accor- 
dance with them The same thing is true of the most ‘ meaty ’ 
and determinate hypothetical statements, like ‘ if today is Mon- 
day, tomorrow is Tuesday ’ . . . . The prmmple of an inference 
cannot be one of its premisses or a part of its premiss.” ^ 

Now certainly in calhng something a principle of an argument 
we are distinguishing it &om the premiss. But somethmg more 
than a verbal point is at stake here Is there a categorical dif- 
ference between the premiss and the principle of an argument, or 
might the prmciple have been stated as part of the premiss, if, 
for example, the argument had been more folly stated ^ Let us 
consider separately concrete hypotheticals, rules of inference and 
variable hypotheticala 

The ad hoc hypothetical of an argument caimot be described as a 
suppressed premiss of the argument, for the argument “ P and, if 
P then q, so q ” indudes a redundancy. Just as much is said by 
the ongmal argument, “P so q”. All that has been added is 
the assertion that the origmal argument was vabd. That thm -vras 
beheved by the arguer was evident from the fact that he so argued, 
and consequently there is no point in his stating it. Certainly its 
addition m no way strengthens or expands the argument 
A rule of inference would also be redundant if added to an 
argument, although m a rather different way A rule of inference 
only apphes to an argument which is already logically vahd , 
that is an argument which can be seen to be valid without re- 
course to any additional information The addition of anything 
to such an argument is clearly redundant, especially if that which 
IS added can be seen to be true with no more ease than the 
argument can be seen to be valid 
To restate the onginal^argument so as to include the variable 
hypothetical would not be to add somethmg redundant, for the 
vanable hypothetical not only asserts that the origmal argument 
was sound, but also states why, as it ^ves additional information 
Ad hoc hypotheticals and rules of inference are, then, categori- 
cally diffeient from piemisses, but variable hypotheticals are not. 

^ Bylo, ojt, at p 328 
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In many cases the addition of a variable hypothetical, oi the 
generalisation that it imphes, to an argumeat would be pointless 
simply because its truth is so well Imown. But this does not 
constitute logical redundancy. To sum up, arguments of the 
form “ p, if p then q, so q” include a redundant premiss, but 
arguments of the form “ (z) if then Gz, Fa so Ga ” do not 

Byle proposes the term “inference warrant” to designate 
h3^otheticels and also to mdioate their relationship to argu- 
ments He includes both concrete and variable hypotheticals 
under the term. This concept of “ inference license ” seems to 
rest on two separate features of hypothetical statements, the 
categorical distmotion between hypotheticals amd premisses, and 
the role of hypotheticals as givmg the justification of arguments. 
But no hypothetical has both these features Particular hjpo- 
theticals are categorically different £n>m the premisses, but do 
not give the grounds of arguments Yanable hypotheticals do 
give the grounds of arguments and might be called inference 
warrants. However these are not categorically different from 
premisses and might well be called suppressed premisses. 

I now want to show how the distmction between the two kinds 
of hypotheticals is necessary to deal with qmte a different pro- 
blem namely, to distmgui^ those arguments which are demon- 
strative m their logical form from those whicli are not. 

In deahng with arguments as actually uttered, the distmction 
between demonstiative and non-demonstiative can be drawn with 
precision A “ demonstrative argument ” can be defined as one 
m which a contradiction results if the premiss or premisses 
are asserted and the conclusion denied Faced with an actual argu- 
ment we can apply this test m a quite straightfoiward manner, 
as there is not tidy to be much difficulty m decidmg whether a 
given group of statements constitute a self-contradiction. 

However, we cannot rest content with this distmction In the 
first place haidly any aiguments as actually stated are demon- 
strative on this defiffition Even arguments m geometry, au<^ 
as “ In triangle ABC side AB is equal to the side AC so angles B 
and C are equal ”, or pioofs as given by Archimedes, for ezample, 
would not be demonstrative , for no contradiction would be 
involved m assertmg the premisses and denjung the conclusions 
Secondly, the fact that many such arguments are not demon- 
strative IS purely accidental as fai as logic is concerned Con- 
sider these two arguments “ All sizth form boys are sitting for 
their ezams tins term so John is ”, and, “ All sizth form boys are 
sitting for their ezams this term and John is a sizth form boy so 
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John IS sitting for his exams The latter is demonstrative ; 
the first IS not. Yet both arguments e35)ress the same inference ; 
the first IS, as it were, an abbreviation the second Similarly, 
nT giiments m geometry could be expanded so that the theorems 
on which they depend were actually stated instead of being taken 
for granted 

K the distmction between demonstrative and non-demonstra- 
tive is going to reflect a logical and not purely slylistic distinc- 
tion, it would seem that an argument should be fully stated before 
the teat is apphed However, unless care is taken m specifying 
what IS to count as a fully stated argument, this policy in its turn 
can lead to paradoxical results. Arguments which have been 
traditionally represented as the opposite of demonstrative may 
appear to be demonstrative. 

To state an argument fully, it is, presumably, necessary to 
make exphdt any suppressed premisses If ad hoc hypotheticals 
were accepted as suppressed premisses, aU arguments would be 
demonstrative when fyUy stated. However we have seen that it 
is inappropriate to consider the ad hoc hypothetical of an argu- 
ment as a suppressed premiss An ad hoc hypothetical simply 
asserts that the argument is vahd. While a variable hypothetical 
could give information additional to that in the premiss of an 
argument, a concrete hypothetical could not, and its addition to 
the argument would be redundant. 

Agam, to suppose that the ad hoc hypothetical was a suppressed 
premiss of an argument which must be stated to give the argu- 
ment in full, would lead to the infinit e regress that Byle has indi- 
cated Once the ad hoc hypothetical of an argument has been 
added to its premiss we have another argument with a more com- 
plex premiss, and this argument in turn has an ad hoc hypothetical 
which must be stated, and so on to infinify. 

Thus the fact that there is a sense m which the ad hoc hypo- 
thetical IS presupposed by an argument must not lead ns to con- 
sider it as a suppressed premiss A suppressed premiss should 
be seen as a statement of information which is presupposed in 
uttermg the argument. As ad hoc hypotheticals asseit no new 
information they are not suppressed premisses 

We now have a defimtion of demonstrative arguments, namely, 
those in which a contradiction arises when the stated and sup- 
pressed premisses are asserted and the conclusion demed This 
defimtion depends on that of “ suppressed premiss ’’ given above. 
But difflculties could arise m applying this latter definition, for it 
imght be doubtful whether certam statements are presupposed. 
This IS an inevitable consequence of going beyond that which is 
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actually giveu lu au arguiueiit. However, wheu it is uacertam wLioh 
of two or more idtematives is piesupposed by an argument, we 


can decide the logical structure of the argument for each alternative. 

Contemporary logicians who claim that mductive arguments 
become demonstrative when all the premisses are stated,^ do so 


by allowing ad hoo hypothetical as premisses. Suppose we have 
argued “ all As mvestigated are Ss, therefore all As are Bs 
Now it IS suggested that m so domg we are assuming that that 
which IS common to the sample is common to all mdividuals of 


the given hmd and that if this assumption is stated as an addi- 
tional premiss of the argument it becomes demonstrative. But 
tbm assumption is somewhat ambiguous and we will find that if 
it IS clarified it is either the ad hoc hypothetical or alternatively a 
statement which is clearly false and which would not normally be 
presupposed by anyone arguing mductively. “ What is oommon 
to the sample ” might refer to the particular property m question , 
m this case the assumption becomes eqmvalent to the ad hoc 
hypothetical, “ If property is common to this sample, it is 
common to all mdividuals of this kmd ” On the other hand, 


" what IS common to the sample ” might mean “ whatever is 
common to the sample ” On this interpretation that which is 
suggested as the assumption of the argument is patently false, 
for given any sample at all, there must be some properties which 
are common to it but do not extend to the class as a whole If no 


other, there is the property of belonging to the sample, and cer- 
tam spatial and temporal properties associated with this 

When we argue ficom a sample to all mdividuals of the kmd 
there is almost certam to be additional information either exph- 
citly stated or presupposed. Usually such information will only 
strengthen the argument, but m some cases, when tlie additional 
information takes the form of a suitable generalisation, the fully 
stated argument will be demonstrative’ I do not want to daim 
that everythmg which appears to be an mduofave argument is non- 
demonstrative, but merely to reject the view that for every 
tive argument there is a suppressed premies which, if stated. 


makes the argument demonstrative. 

This view IS only tenable if we neglect the important dMtmo- 
tion between the way some arguments presuppose additional 
information, and the way m which all arguments “ presuppose 


their ad hoc hypothetical 


Umveratiy of MeUboume 

1 See, for example, Cohen and An Inbrodvetwa to Logic and 

Scientific il/e(7u>d, p 276 



V.— THE “IS-OUGHT”: AN UNNECESSARY 
DUALISM 

By M. Zimmbbuan 

Suppose we never break througli the “ is-ought ” barrier, what 
then^ Let ns speculate. Then we can never justify ethics and 
morahtj. Well, perhaps this would only be true for naturalists, 
empiricists, emotmsts, t e for those who beheve that statements 
are justified only if supported by “ is “ statements Hold on. 
How could they talk about statements being “ justified ” only if 
supported by “ is ” statements, if by “ justified ” they mean 
“ ou^t to be beheved Would not thin be one case of an 
“ ought ” statement m the need of being justified by being 
supported by “ is ” statements, one alleged break through the 
" is-ought ” barrier* 

Well, let us go on. Suppose everybody took this position, t.e 
nobody ever bdxeves anything not supported by “ is ” statements. 
Also, suppose by “ ethics ” and “ morahty ” we mean " ought ” 
stat^ents Then it would follow that we could never justify 
ethics and morahty Bemember, nobody beheves anythmg not 
supported by “ is ” statements, we can never get " ought ” state- 
ments from “ 18 ” statements (we cannot break throng the 
“ 18-ought ” bamer), and ethics and morahty consist of " ought ” 
statements. 

Disaster' We can never justify ethics and morality* What 
have they done to us* Well, let us contmue speculating 

Suppose a prisoner, who recently killed h^ wife and three 
childiren admittedly to collect their life msurance, and is found 
sane, is before a judge about to sentence him. Ought the judge 
to sentence him* Bemember, neither we nor the judge beheve 
we “ ought ” to do anything smoe we cannot get an “ ought ” 
from an “is” and we oj^y b^eve statements supported by " is ” 
statements Well, the judge wants to sentence Tn-m We want 
the judge to sentence him We beheve the judge will sentence 
him because we beheve the judge wants to remam a judge and 
wiU. not remam a judge if he does not sentence him. These 
statements can be supported by " is ” statements, so we can 
beheve them Well, “ ou^t ” the judge to want to sentence 
him, “ ought ” we to want bi-m to sentence him* Of course not, 
smce we do not bdieve “ ou^t ” statements Does that mean 
the judge will not want to sentence him, that we will not want the 
judge to sentence him* of course not, smce these are aU “ is 
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supportable” statements Well, how do we know the judge 
wants to and will sentence him, that we want the judge to 
sentence him* Well, these are “is supportable” statements 
and we may know them from what we know about judges who 
want to remain judges, about people, psychology, law, govem- 
menl^ crimes, punishment, etc These are ^ “ is supportable ” 
statements. 

Well, let us revise our story Suppose the priaoner turns out 
to be insane, completely insane, has been for a long time Then 
we ought not to punish him ; confine him, institutionalize him, 
treat hun, yes, but ought we to punish him* No. But hold on, 
we cannot say we “ ought ” not to, remember* Well, will we 
xe&ain from punishing him, wiU the judge refrain from sentencmg 
him, knowing that he is msane? That depends. 

Let us digress for a moment What wo^d happen m a socnely 
of ** ought ” behevera, would they punish the manna man* Wdl, 
that depends. Some people would beheve we “ oug^t ” to, and 
some we “ ought ” not to. 

Let us retuxn to the society of “ is ” behevers. Would they 
punish the msane man, would the judge sentence him* Well, 
some of us would want to pumsh him even if he is insane. Some 
of us, however, would not want to pumsh him, would feel nothmg 
is to be gained by it, that more is to be gamed by mstitution- 
ahzing him, treating him, etc. Bemember, these are all “ is sup- 
portable ” statements, and we can beheve them and know them 
the way wo know any kind of an “ is supportable ” statement 

True, but can we show the people who want to punish the 
insane man that they “ ought ” not to punish an insane man* 
Of course not. "Ought” statements, venbatm, remember* 
Well, can we show them that nothing is to be gamed by pumshing 
him, tiiat institutionalizing him, etc, will jcnrevent him from 
committing similar crimes* Surely we can tiie way we can for 
any “ is supportable ” statement. 

Yes, but wdl we show them that nothing is to be gained from 
pumsbing him, eto., will we want to do tins* Well, some of us 
will, some of us will feel sorry for the insane man, wdl sympathize 
■with him, because he could not help domg what he did Hold on. 
How is it that because he could not help doing what he did, we 
wdl want hun not -to he punished, we wdl want to persuade others 
not to want him to he pumshed, eto * ^fter ah, we cannot say that 
because he cotdd uot help doing what he did, he ou^t not to he 
punished, that we ought not to want him to he pumdied, can we* 

Sure, but it is a fact that some of us wdl not want him to be 
punished for something he could not help domg, this is an “ is 
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suppoitaMe ” statement It is also a fact that some of ns trill 
want to and tiy to peisuade others to feel and want and act m the 
same way. These are all “ is supportable ” statements 

Well, but this is all pretty arbitrary, is it not* After aU, 
people’s feebngs are pretty- fickle, liable to change from one 
moment to the next Thus, as originally supposed, if the prisoner 
were sane, his being punished would depend on how the judge, on 
how we happened to feel at the time. Likewise, if the prisoner 
happened to be msane, his fate would be subjected to th^e same 
sort of arbitrarmess would it not* Well what do you expect in a 
society without “ ethics ” and “ morabty ”1 It would be no 
surprise if a sane man got away with murder and an insane man 
were to be “ murdered ” . 

Let us digress agam Would it be any different m a society of 
“ ought ” behevers* Would not there be some who felt we 
“ought ” to punish a man even if he were insane* Would 
anythmg be gained by saymg that somethmg ought to be done or 
not done merely because it ]ust ought to be done or not done* 
Would any more be gamed in such a society by trying to support 
“ ought ” statements with “ is ** statements -^an in the society 
we have .imagined m which "ought” statements were dispensed 
with and only “ is *’ statements were used* 

But still, in a society of " ought ” believers we have “ ethical ” 
and “ moral ” standards to appeal to, whereas m a society of “ is ” 
behevers there are no ethical and moral standards as gmdes, so 
does not this make a big difference* 

Well, but m a society of " ought behevers, where there are 
disagreements m ethical and moral standards what is there to 
appeal to? Is it not merely a matter of some saying we ought 
because we ought and others saymg we ought not because we 
ought not* Is not this arbitrary* And if we appeal to " is ” 
statements m support of “ ought ’’ statements, are we any better 
off than a society of “ is ” behevers. with the added disadvan- 
tage of trying to break through the “ is-ought ” barrier* How 
frujstratmg > 

But look here, what about the areas of agreement in ethical and 
moral standards, not only among different cultures and societies, 
but even where they disagree, withm different cultures and 
societies* Do not ethical and moral standards serve a useful and 
essential function here* For example, should not we be thankful 
that m Western cultures there is fanly universal agreement (even 
where we sometimes pay mere hp-servioe to it) that we “ ought ” 
not to punish an mnocent person and we ought not to pumsh 
even a “guilty” but msane man* 
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However, is not the point not that we generally agree that ire 
ought not to do these things, but rather that we do not do these 
things, we do not want to do these things, we want to try to 
persuade others not to want or do these things, and we set up 
laws and courts to prevent these things &oin occurring^ Axe 
not these all " is ” and “ is supportable ” statements whici would 
be just as true and to the same extent beheved m a society of “ is ” 
believers* Do not people generally try to do or prevent what 
they want very much to do or prevent, and would not a society of 
“is” behevers want and try to do or prevent what a society of 
“ ought ” believers beheve they ought to do or prevent* 

Have we not overlooked an important function of “ ought ” 
statements which is brought out by the fact that we do not 
normally, it would be odd to, tell people that they “ ou^t ” to 
do something th^ want to do* Is it not the getting people to do 
what they do not want to do or re£cam from domg what th^ 
"want to do, by telhng them they ou^t or ought not to respec- 
tively, precisdy what would be lacking m a society of “is” 
believera* 

Yes, but can you think of any case where we get peo^e to 
do what they ought to though they do not want to, merely 
because we teU. them they ought to, where we could not have 
found a better way, without use of “ ouf^t ” statements, to 
achieve the same end* Let us look at this more closely 

If a man wants to break promises, tell hes, rape or kiU, which 
is better, merely tdOing him he ou^t not to, even if it succeeds 
m restraining him, or teUing him -^at if he does what he wants, 
he will be disliked, ostracized, punished or killed* This is not 
all We can not only tell him these things, we can do some or aU of 
these thin gs But there is even more, much more and even more 
important We can use all our resources of knowledge, m the 
sciences, in psychology, economics, sociology, etc , and the 
further acquisition of knowledge to get him and others to do the 
things we want him and others to do Note that these are all 
“is or “is supportable” statements Incidentally, is not this 
part of what Socrates was getting at when he said t^t evil is a 
lesult of ignorance* 

Well, but have not we completely disregarded those who beheve 
we can begm with “ ou^t ” statements, that we do not have to 
get them logically, deductively or inductively, from “is ^ 
statements, that by “ mtuition ” or “ msight ” or “ non-natural 
quahties, we can know what ought or ought not to be* Furth^ 
more, even if we cannot get from an " is ” to an “ ought ” surely 
this IS not a symmetnoal relation, surely we can get from an 
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" ought ” to an “ IS ” ; so if those who beKeve we can begin with 
“ ought ” statements are correct, would not dtspensiog with 
ou^t statements be doing away with an importent body of 
et^cal and moral tenths^ If we can know and let others know, 
we ou^t to tell the truth, to keep promises, to preserve hfe, not 
to commit adultery, not to indict needless pam, and knowing 
this we can infer that we are more or less bkely to do what we 
ou^t or ou^t not to, would not discarding “ought"' statements 
be sheer folly, evenmadnessi 

Tes, but even if those who beheve we can begm with “ ought ” 
statements were correct, even if we could know &ese things, is not 
the important thing not that we could know these things, but 
what we would do and refram finm doing? Is it really tbe case 
that if we could really “ know ’ that we ougiht to do something, 
that if we were to nevertheless dispense with b^eving “ ought ” 
statements, that we are less likely to do it* Even if we dn^ensed 
with “ ought “ statements, is it not true that we would tend to 
want to do what we happen to beheve we ought to even if we also 
had “ IS ” reasons for not wanting to do it* Even m those cases 
where we have an overwhelming desire not to do what we believe 
we ought to, either the use of “ ought ” statements will be m- 
effeotive, or, as already mdioated, use of or appeal to other means 
(punishment, education, etc ) will be as bkely (if not more) to 
accomplish ihe end 

More important than this, it is as difScult, if not more, to show 
that we can begin with “ou^t” statements as it is to break through 
the is-ought barrier Worse, those who beheve we can, have 
contmuaUy disagreed over what ought statements to begin with. 
If we are told by some that it is self-evident that we ought to 
preserve our own life, and by others that it is self-evident that we 
ought to sacrifice our hves for our country, what then* If two 
mcompatible statements are said to be self-evident and it is 
really the case that one of them is self-evident, then it follows that 
the other one cannot be, but has been mistakenly taken to be 
sdf-evident It does not even make sense to ask, how do we 
decide, for deciding imphes looking for evidence which implies 
that they are not self-evident to begm with. And even if we 
look for evidence, % e , evidence consisting of “ is supportable ’’ 
statements, we are back to the " is-ought impasse 

But you know , we have been supposing all along that we cannot 
break through the is-ought barrier. Suppose we can, suppose 
those who beheve we can are correct* Ifow, I do not have m 
mind those who beheve we can because they beheve “ ought ” 
statements are translatable into “ is ” statements , in the last 
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analysis, this comes to dispensing with “onght” statements anyway 
for it amounts to belieTong “ is ” or “ is supportable ” statements 
only, wbether m “ disguised ” form or otherwise I am refercing 
to those who bdieve t^t, just as “ is ” statements have a “ logic 
of their own ”, mductive or deductive, which enables us to give 
acceptable “ is ” reasons m support of them, “ ought ” state- 
ments have their own kmd of lo^c which permits us to give 
accqitable " is ” reasons m support of them 
For example, it seems reasonable to accept as an “ is ” reason 
far saying we ought not to punish an insane man, that he conld 
not help domg what he did, does it not* Suppose this were true 
for other “ought” statement as w^, suppose that, atleastinmany 
other cases, we could break through the is-ought bamer, would 
not dispensing with “ought” statements be like dispensing with 
inductive arguments because it has a “ different kind of logic ” 
from that of deductive arguments* 

Well, suppose m the case of some “ought” statements we can 
break through the is-ought bamer, suppose, for example, that 
most people find the “ is ” statement t^t a man could not help 
fining what he did, an acceptable “ is ” reason for saying that he 
“ ought ” not to be pumshed* "What are we aiming for here in 
getting people to say that an insane man ought not to be punished, 
if other than that we do not want to and will not punish an insane 
man* Would it be any different if we had said that smce he 
could not help doing what he did, we have an acceptable reason 
for saying that we do not want, we do not want others to want, 
we wi not and will try to persuade others not to, pumsh him* 
Do we really thmk that anybody who accepts the above “ is- 
ought ” argument as reasonable, will not do the same for the 
above “ is-is ” argument* And if there are a few people who do 
not find the “ is-is ” argument reasonable, do we really behfeve 
they will find the “ is-ought ” argument reasonable* And even 
if a person were to accept the “ is-ought ” argument and never- 
theless reject the “ le-is ” argument, would not this amount to 
his sajdng that what is an acceptable reason for saymg that we 
ought not to punish an insane man, is not an acceptable reason 
for saying we do not want, we do not want others to want, we wiD 
not and will try to persuade otbeiB not to, punish him* And 
would not this defeat the purpose of gettmg him to say that 
ought not to pumrfi an insane man, of getting him to accept the 
“ is-ou^t ” argument, of not dispensmg with “ought” statements 
Furthermore, m havmg supposed all along that we could not 
break thiough the is-ought bamer, we may have failed to realize 
that this is much more than a mere supposition. It is a real 
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impasse. Not only is there disagreement about whether we can 
break through the is-onght barrier, and here I suspect that there 
are more who beheve we cannot than there are who beheve we 
can, but even among those who beheve we can there is disagree- 
ment about which “ is ” statements are to be considered accept- 
able or even relevant reasons m support of “ ought ” statements 
Even the few who beheve that ethical and moral statements have 
a logic of their own, seem to end up with logics of their own for 
ethical and moral statements 

Oh well, but we have taken a relatively trivial example of a 
man having committed a few murders, an example which can 
hardly serve as a model case of important ethical and moral 
conflict When you consider something like contemporary 
totahtarianism, mvolving persecution, concentration camps, 
secret police, executions, destruction of freedom, demal of Me, 
liberty, the puramt of happmess, and all the other thmgs m Me we 
hold to be of greatest value, then we can see more clearly the 
importance, mdeed the necessity of “ethics” and “morality”. 
What could be a better example of " is ” behevers than a society 
ruled by dictators, tyrants, men who have di^ensed with 
“ ethics ” and “ morality ” who are not in the least concerned 
with what “ ougjht ” to be done, only concerned with doing what 
they want, with what is 

Look heare It is not really fair to suggest that Hitler did not 
beheve and say that we “ ought” to persecute Jews, that Stalm 
did not beheve and say that we " ought ” to destroy bourgeois 
democracy, etc , but let that pass It is hardly necessary to 
pomt out that some of the foulest deeds m history, the present- 
day brutahties of totahtanamsm, have been committed m the 
name of “ ought ” statements. 

But to get to the real pomt Do we think that m a society of 
“ 18 ” behevers, people are less likely to want and fight for Me, 
hberty, and the pursmt of happmess, that they will want and 
accept concentration camps, persecution, secret pohce, etc.* Do 
we honestly beheve that a person does not want to be put in a 
concentration camp or be executed because he beheves that he 
ou^t not to be* Do we really beheve that the development of 
democracy, the desure for freedom, etc , is a result of a senes of 
" ought ” behefs, or do we beheve that it is connected with what 
we know and could know about the kmd of animal man happens 
to be and the world he hves m, which we can descnbe m terms of 
“ IS supportable ” statements* It is true, of course, that some 
people want to and try to persecute others, destroy freedom, etc., 
but it is also true that some people also beheve we ought to do 
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these timigs, so it 'vrill not do to say that using “ on^t ” state- 
ments is more likely to prevent these things fcom oocnrdng than 
dispensing nith thran. 

Look at it this way. TVe happen to hddeve in democracy fiee- 
dom, we axe opposed to totaliteiianism, etc. It does not matter 
here whether we say we ought to believe in or want demociacj' 
How do we go about attaining this end? If we continue to use 
the “ought’’ language we will continue to be stuck wdh 
finding the ti^t “ ought *’ statements to begin with, or the " is- 
ought ” barrier. Hemember, the totahtaiians will also be utiug 
the “ ou^t ” language for their own ends. In the case of 
finding the li^t “ ought " statements to begia with, the totah- 
taiians win proclaim their self-evident truths just as we wilL lu 
the case of the is-ought barrier, we will be as unable to break 
thxou^ as they wilL 

How suppose “ ought ’’ statements are dispensed with, then 
what? IVe will no longer have to worry about and qtend tunc 
finding the right “ou^t ” statements to be^ with or biid^ngthe 
gap between what “ is ” and what “ oi^ht ” to he. We will he 
able to concentrate on finding “is” and “is supportable’’ 
statements, finding out why people want to persecute and enslave 
others, discovering the economic, social, political, psycholo^cal, 
etc., reasons for ihe existence of dmnocratT^, totahtarianiBm, etc 

We will be able to find out ways of promoting the one and 
preveutmg the other. Isn’t this the sort of thing Dewey had in 
mind in reiterating the need for scientific method in e^cs, in 
the somal sdences? 

Hold on. Sajing we will be able to do these things, promote 
democracy, etc., does not mean we will do these thi^ or even 
want to do them. And it does not mean that the totalifearians 
will not be able to or not actually try to promote totalitaiiaiiisni. 
Also, all this talk about obtaining more knowledge, etc, and 
using it to promote demoma^ and prevent totalitarianism, how 
do we know tiiat people will do this sort of thing or even desue 
to do this? 

Oh welL Of course there is no guarantee th^ will do this, 
any more than there is that a world of “ ought ” hdieveis wilL 
But without “ought” statements or the gap between “is"’ and 
“ought*’ statements to bridge and the hindering lesnlts therefrom, 
the only thing they will have left to fell back on will be the search 
for “ is supportable ” statements, the acquisition of mote knoi^ 
ledge, and so on. People will not spend thmr time telling each 
other th^ on^t to support or destroy democracy, they on^tto 
fight or adopt totalitarianism, etc. They will not qiend their 
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time giving " is ' reasons vrlij' they “ ought ’* or ‘ ought not " 
to do such and such, and finding themselves unable to show how 
&om the “ is " reasons they offer it follows that they " ought ” 
or “ ought not to do such and such. 

Yes, but what is wrong with doing both? Why can’t we 
contmue usmg “ ought ” statements, as well as “ is statements, 
thereby getting the benefit of both, just as we have been doing 
all along^ 

But the whole point has been to consider not merely whether we 
can do just as well without “ ought ” statements, but whethmr we 
can do even better without the long histoiy of trying to break 
through the insufferable " is-ought barrier. The point is that 
if we think we have to rely on “ ought ” statements, if we find it 
impossible to get from an “is ’to an “ ought then we will 
have the land of situation we do in fiict Imve m the present 
impasse m ethics and morahty. It is not a question of gettmg the 
benefit of both but rather gettmg the benefit of one without the 
hindrance of the other 

Well, this whole thmg seems very odd. does it not? I mean, 
this attempt to show tlmt we ought to do away with “ ought ’’ 
statements because of the is-ovght bamer, and trying to show 
this by usmg “ is *' statements 

Not at all, there is no need to think we are trying to show that 
we " ought " to do away with ought statements Bather we are 
merely wondering about what would happen if we di^ensed 
with " ought ’’ statements as compared to what we can expect if 
we do not. 

But there seems to be another paradox here. After all, 
have not we presupposed all along that we ought to beheve “ is- 
supportable ’’ statements only? And we carmot say that it is 
self-evident that we ought to do this, or that we have “ is ’’ 
reasons for doing this, can we* 

True, but this is the same thix^, for we have been merely con- 
sidering what IS likely to happen if we rely on “ is-supportable ’’ 
statements only, as compared to what we can expect if we do not. 

New; York University 



VI.— MATERIAL IMPLICATION RE-EXAMINED 

By Thbodobe C Denise 

Given a sequence of valid arguments from oidmary discourse of 
the form p -.q and q, r.*.s, the p and q statements consistent and 
the q, I and s statements consistent, does it follow that the 
argument of form p, r.* s is vahd and that the p, i and s statements 
are consistent ^ If innocent of the logic of material imphcation, 
we would not, I think, hesitate to say it does , if guilty, we say 
only that the argument is valid and that its component stetements 
may or may not form a consistent set. This is one way of indi- 
cating the restriction upon the range of consistency as compared 
to the range of validity which almost imiversally surprises those 
turning to the material logic for instruction m analysing ordinary 
argument Eor some, a logic so “ paradoxical ” can be employed 
only with misgivmgs. 

We accept the possibihty of inconsistency m the third of the 
foregomg arguments as material logicians because, by uniform 
statement-substitutions for statement-vanables m the three 
argument-forms, we can show such a set of arguments as 
P • ~ P D Q, ~ P 3 Q, ~ P .-. Q and P, P Q. 
or agam, 

P • ~ Q 3 P, ~ Q 3 P, ~ P Q and P, P .■• Q. 

Is the wider claim for consistency at issue here, the “ natural ” 
claim, defensible against this * I beheve it is and wiU so argue 
But IB it defensible without demandmg that the system of 
material imphcation be radically altered or else wholly consigned 
once and for all to the mathematicians ^ -Agam, I b^eve it is. 

The resolution of the problem as stated dqiends on takrng 
certam distmctions seriously, chiefly the distmction between a 
statement as asserted and a statement as postulated. The 
ramifications of this resolution extend quite obviously throughout 
the length and breadth of organized knowledge, or so it seems to 
me But I shall not enter mto the heady occupation of dhasing 
lamiflcations at this time 

1. When asked for examples from language of matenal con- 
ditionals which are just that and not, perhaps, obscure causal or 
analytical conditionals or conditionals of some other sort, we 
turn -typically to such statements as “ If I have not taken leave 
of my faculties, this is Monday ” (~ P 3 M) and “ If this book m 
not subversive, then two plus two does not equal four 
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S 3 ~ E) It is, however, commoiLplace to observe about 
such examples that they amount to assertions of simple state- 
ments. the first teOmg what day of the wedr it is and Ihe second 
condemning a book Taking tbin lead seriously, let us theorize 
about the way in which as listeners we come to regard M and S 
asserted 

If the day of the week is such that ~ M is true in the first 
instance or if the character of the book is such that ~ S is true 
m the second instance, we are prepared to charge our informant 
with error ; accordingly, it is appropriate to say that the con- 
tradictory of each is asserted, t^t the unuttered simple state- 
ments M and S are ctsaertAons. It is only with an extra effort, 
perhaps the effort of humour, that we may speak of the conditionals 
~ F 3 M and ~ S 3 ~ E as asserted in tbia sense Neither an 
appraisal of the mental health of the speaker nor a review of 
anthmetio seems mtended Havmg no concern about ~ F as 
empirical or E as a pnon, we have no concern about the possibility 
that the conditionals ~ F 3 M and ~ S 3 ~ E are erroneous, 
no concern about the possibihty that the conjunctions ~ F ~ M 
and ~ SE are true. 

~ F 3 M and ~ S 3 ~ E are proxy-assertions for the asser- 
tion of M and S respectively, i.e. each is stated in lieu of an 
assertion, but withal as an indication that a specific and deter- 
minable assertion is bemg made. Ordinary discourse abounds 
with proxy-assertions, I should say, and there is no single way m 
which they reveal the assertions for which they stand In the 
present instance we may account for the asse^on M £com its 
proxy-conditional ~ F 3 M somewhat as follows 

We peculate about the antecedent of ^ F 3 M that it is 
topically irrelevant not only to the consequent but also to the 
conversation at large. This leads us to speculate that ~ F is not 
being used informatively, and thus, to reason from a sense of 
logical appropriateness that the connected M occurs non-infoima- 
tively as well It is at the same tune clear that of the two 
components ~ F and M it is the latter which needs finally to be 
regarded informatively unless ~ F 3 M is wholly irrelevant to 
the topic of conversation Confident that there is ovmall mtent 
to inform, i e that either M or ~ M is actnally being asserted, we 
nevertheless turn to the immediate alternative of r^ardmg 
~ F 3 M solely as a postulate , « e as a statement we are to regard 
as assigned the truth-value ‘ T ’ for deductive purposes 

~ F 3 M,~ F'M suggests itsdf at once as the reguued 
deduction, for the twofold reason that we are more in the liabit 
of postulating ~ F gratuitously m a context where no special 
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cues obtain Iban any of !F, M, or M and that 'we seek a con- 
diision fine from both the topically irrelevant ~ P and F. Pon- 
infoimative M derived fi;om the postulated conditional and the 
postulate we provide (presmnably as expected), we onrsdves 
initiate the assertion of M in the name of the i^eaker. 

The conditional of the second example, non-asserted but pos- 
tulated ~ S 3 ~ E, leads to the deduction S 3 ~ B, E -.8 
and so, finally, to the assertion a£ S for somewhat related reasons 
It is so habitual to ns to postulate E in opposition to E that, 
no matter how inclined we are to believe either S or ~ S we 
move to postulate E. The p^chological status of a famdiai 
analytic statement is at play here and not dnectly its lo^cal 
status. Any simple, not-to-be-contested-when-not-relevant 
“ truth ” mi^t effectively replace the ~ E and E of our examples 

2. In one way, reflecting about material conditionals in language 
is pointless. They occur infireqnently and then, perhaps, not 
always as proxy-assertions. The importance of p 3 q to us 
derives firom our practice of placing conditionals of Imgoage 
which we do not think are of thjs fb^ into this fonn. IF there 
were no material conditionals in language, onx practice would not 
change. We use this form because it proves a systenmric way to 
assure the validity of all valid arguments mvolving condilianalB of 
whatever kind. But in another way, suehreflectioniBiDstnictiVB, 
it is instructive because, as I think, it focuses atteniaon on 
neglected but nevertheless crucial oharactenstiCB of ordinary 
argummt generally. 

We distinguish between vahd arguments and sound one^ the 
former class mohidii^ the latter but not conversely. There is an 
established sense m which we speak of valid arguments whose 
premisses may m fact be erroneous. Such expressions as “ If the 
premisses were true theu the conclusion woidd follow vahdly 
do not zmtigate this distmction, since each pairs off Ta& a 
countering expression, as, in this instance, “ Even if the premisses 
were true the conclusion would not follow vahdly ”. In so far 
as we deal deductively with the premisses of ordinary argnments, 
we do so by regardii^ them solely as postulates. Clearly logical 
demonstration involves ns in doing precisely this ; if it did not, 
we could never dedde with oert^ty about the validity of any 
argument containing a contingent statement 

What we normally call a premiss in ordinary discourse is 
distmguishably taken both as an asserrion and as a postulate m 
the senses indicated (I am placing analyfie statements and 
tautolo^es beyind the bounds of the present discussion). In so 
far as premisses are taken as informative, they are assertions , 
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and, in so far as tihey are taken as sources for deduction, they are 
postulates FoUovnng through, statements logically demred 
from premisses can m all strictness he no more than proxy- 
assertions for their own assertion smce they depend directly on 
premisses taken as postulates and only mdirectly on premisses 
taken as assertions 

Insistmg on the distmotion between a statement as asserted 
and as postulated, let us examine the foUowmg representative 
linguistic situation Suppose m the course of a conversation I 
remark that a mutual &iend, John, is presently m South America 
((■J, the familiar assertion sign adjusted to our purpose), and 
then, at a later juncture, I say “ If John is m South America, his 
wife, Kate, is unhappy ” (ignormg that the conditional may be 
mteipreted causally, h J 3 K). Is it not clear that I authorize 
the assertion of K whether wittingly or unwittingly * This example 
differs from the examples of the earher section m that the con- 
ditional IS asserted directly as well as postulated It is farther 
to be observed that my havmg already made exphcit my behef 
m the truth of the an^edent produces em effect comparable to 
the effect produced before by topical irrelevance and our habit of 
postulating some things more readily than others 

The latter assertion, J, joms with the earher assertion, J 3 K, 
to form a set of premisses from which K is first derived, the 
premisses bemg postulates, and then asserted, the premisses being 
assertions (Let us symbolize the argument conveniently as 
I- (J 3 K, J) • |-K where — ^the absence of an assertion sign 
mdicating a postulate or a derivative — ^the foUowmg is mtended 
Smce |- ( J 3 K, J) and J a K, J • K, |- K ) The question why the 
bstener concerns himselE with drawmg this inference or any 
inference remains speculative, but the question of the justification 
of the inference is settled 

It IS a crucial feature of a umt of discourse that earher assertions 
are not sealed off from later assertions unless so mdicated, say, 
by a parenthetical direction like " forget about that other remark ’ ’ 
To put the matter more officially, it is understood by speaker and 
hstener alike that m a speaker’s developing umt of discourse a 
piesent asset tv>n may he joined mth any or all earlier assertions to 
form a set of premisses, i e each assertion m a unit of discourse is 
ptemiss-joinvng 

As a check that I have not apphed the predicate “ premiss- 
joinmg ” too generally, let us turn to another familiar Imguistic 
situation Suppose I argue successively “ If Ivan is there Carol 
IS, too , and smce I know he is there that is where slie is ” 
(1- (I 3 C, I) *. [- C), and “ If Ivan is there, so is Doiis ; then, Dons 
5 
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IS there” ([-1 3D (-D). Surely my second argument is as 
acceptable as my fust. Asked abont its exact form, Tre simply 
bring the assertion, I, of the earlier argument forward and display 
|- (I 3 D, I) l-D. 3 D IS premiss-joining even thou^ the 
premiss it joins is in an earber, distmct argument. 

Statements winch are solely postulated do not show a character- 
istic comparable to premiss-joining. Altering the foregoing ex- 
ample with such mtroductory mbncs as “ assume that ”, so that 
the two arguments become properly 1 3 0, 1 C and I 3 D .* D, 
we are left simply with two exphcit arguments, one valid and one 
mvahd. The fact that we immediately see what could be assumed 
to make the second one vahd, does not m itself provide us with 
the ri^t to assume it. If the postulate I is to be carried over 
mto ibe second argument, we must be so instructed. 

A final observation about the premiss-joining charactenstio of 
assertions wiU lead us back to the problem set forth at the begm- 
ning of this paper If m the course of a natural conversation 
someone actually does argue m a way suggestmg one of the 
various “ paradoxical ” forms of mateml imphcation, how are 
we to analyse it * Let the argument be “ Today is Tuesday; 
so either I did not bring my book or this is Tuesday ”. With 
respect solely to deduction there seems to be no case for anythmg 
other than T .•• ~ BvT But with respect to the statements rf 
the argument regarded not only as postulates or derivatives but 
also as assertions or proxy-assertions, I submit |- T .• ~ BvT, T) 

captures our understanding of, and the presumed mtent of, the 
argument, whereas T ~ BvT does not. The pomt to note 
is that m such an mstance as this a derivative is a proxy-assertion 
for itself only when it is to be jomed with the premiss from which 
it derives No rule of this sort seems to bo m play for “ non- 
paradoxical ” forms of argument, eg. KA 3 B, A) .*. h B con- 
stitutes an acceptable symbolization of an argument 

I beheve this rule articulates m part what objectors to the 
logic of matenal imphcation are concerned to say. The rule 
can only be properly developed — ^properly hberahzed — m a 
context more techmcal than is here desirable, but it is instructive 
to apply it m its present form to the vahdity-consistenoy problem 
to ^ow both how much and how httle it ^vances us. 

Substituting uniformly for statement-vanables m p .* q and 
q, r .•• s and p, r s so as to obtam P ~ P 3 Q and P 3 Q, 
~ P •.QandP,~P.- Q yields a sequence of arguments requnmg 
the mterpretation that each statement is m each instance either 
soldy a postulate or solely a derivative The following con- 
siderations' show this to be so . (1) When P is considered as a 
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premiss m tihe first aTgum.eiit, our newly mentioned rule requires 
l-P.-.K nk/ P 3 Q, P) (2) 'Wlien what 18 asserted as a consequence 
of the first argument is agam asserted as a premiss of the second, 
the second argument becomes h [(~ P 3 Q,P), ~ P] •• H Q (3) So 
written, the second argument has inconsist^t premisses ra&er 
than consistent premisses as ^ecified. As far as language is 
used assertively, the kmd of demonstration we offered to show 
the restriction on the range of consistency as compared to the 
range of vahdity is without relevance 

Extending the assertion-postulate distmction to statement- 
forms, we may say that the rules of statement-substitution for 
the sequence |-p [-qand |-(q,r) .■.|-Band(-(p,r) |-b are other 
than those for the sequence p q and q, r *. s and p, r • s. The 
assertive sequence and its rules capture what is usual m discourse 
and the assumptive sequence and its rules capture what is usual 
m formal demonstrations. A crucial ambigmty having been 
located, the problem mitially proposed stands resolved But it 
may fairly be a^ed if m winning the battle the war has not been 
lost. The second argument under the assertive mterpretation 
IS now seen to be [(~ P D Q, P), P] •. [- Q It is clearly 
mconsistent , if it is therefore not vahd, why not ? 

3. We naturally respond m either or both of two ways upon 
hearing a contradiction. The first of these ways is represented 
by *' If I grant this, then I must grant everything ” , and the 
second by “ You end in tdlmg me nothing ”. The first of these 
responses suggests that we regard the contr^ctones as postulates, 
and the second suggests that we reject them as assertions Put 
bluntly, the interpretation I think c^ed for is thia : Conti ad/Ktmy 
statements can only occur in an individual’s unit of discouise as 
postulates. 

In postulatmg P, I assign it, shall we say, the truth-value ‘ T ’. 
This is a positive and single act, i e in terms of the pair of state- 
ments P and P, I ass^n the former its value without direct 
regard for the lattra Using a ciicle to represent postulation, we 
may r^resent the circumstance of postulating P as ((p), ~ P). 
I do not automatioally assigpi ~ P ‘ F ’ in the domg , it is only m 
the absence of postulatmg ~ P additionally m the immediate 
context of deduction that ~ P IS understood to take on the 
opposed truth-value Thus the argument P, ~ P .■. Q remains 
admissible, i e. ~ ^ ) is not beyond the possibihties of 
postulation 

lu contrast to postulating P, I engage m a double act when I 
assert it. I not only chum that P is true but also that ~ P is 
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false, {.e. 1 identify the condition of my otm erroi eren as 1 
identify the condition of my own corcectness. Using a stroke to 
indicate the statemrat daimed eironeons and the absence of a 
stroke to indicate the statement claimed correct, we may show 
I- P by (P, ~ P) and|— ~ P by (P, ~ P). The seeming circmu- 
stance of {- (P, ~ P) would then be (P, ~ P), but this would make 
the claim of corcectness and error shnultaneoudy for both 
members of the pair . accordmgly, no claim for correctness as 
opposed to error would be made for either, i.e. neither P nor ~ P 
TTOuld stand asserted 

AQowing this approach to the matter, we may say of any 
assertion in an indiTiduars unit of discourse not only that it is 
premiss-joining, but also that it is oomistent with eiery other member 
assertion. Or, speaking more exactly, we may say ‘ An assertion 
is such that no two assertions m an mdividual’s unit of discourse 
make different daims for corcectness and error with respect to 
the same pair of statements 

"WearenowprepaTedto dealwiththe f- [(~P D Q, P), ~ P].'- H 
Q with which we were left at the close of the preceding section 
This IS seen to be illegitimate since we cannot assert both P and 
~ P ; furthermore, corrected to J- ( ~ P D Q) Q it is neithra: 
Tahd nor related sequentially to the first assertive argument as it 
has been shown to be, mz. P ~ P 3 Q), P]. 

It is then by means of the distinctions renewed that the sfang 
IS ranored finm the “ paradoxes of material imphcation and 
that carefid correction may be made m the use of the lo^c of 
material imphcation andfoimal systems generally. 

Syracuse Uniiersity 



VII.— DISCUSSIONS 


ON GABNAP'S ■\TJBSION OF LAPLACE S 
BULE OF STFCCEBSION 

1 Ik this note I shall confine myself to some of the most elementary- 
models of probahihty theory. My model consists of a set of hoses, 
each contajmng -the same number, n, of buttons Each of the buttons 
has either the property A, that is, its colour is amber , or the pro- 
perty non-A, that is, its colour is not amber , I shall assume that 
this IS black, and I shall use ‘ B’ blaek ’) for non-A. 

Wo assume that m every box of our set axe n buttons We further 
select one of the boxes, it does not matter which. We assume that 
-we Inoio that the number of buttons m a sample taken from this 
box IS s , that the number of amber buttons in the sample is 
, and that the number of non-amber (that is, black) buttons m 
the sample is so that 

a = Sj -h Sj < M. 

The one selected box is to represent our empmcal umverse. (The 
other boxes are mtroduoed merely m order to deteimme the pro- 
babilities of A and 3 m the selected box ) 

2 I shall confine myself here throughout to an extremely simple 
case-— to the case m which we know tlmt 

»a = 0 , s,, = a = M — 1 , (1) 

that is to say, I shall assume that all but one of the n buttons m the 
box are known to have property A, or amber. And I shall confine 
myself to the extremely simple problem: 

(Pti) Given the information (1), what is the probahihty P that the 
one unkno-wn button m the box is, like all the others, also amber * 
This problem is the simplest case of what Carnap calls the problem 
of ‘ the syngiAar predtcHve wferenoe ’, and of which he says . ‘ It is 
of basic importance for inductive logic.’^ 

A more dramatic formulation of the same problem — but equiva- 
lent m at least one interpretation — is this. 

(Pia) We take the box, open it -with closed eyes, remove one 
button and cover it (by placing a handkerchief over it). Then 

See B Carnap, The Cmtvnuum of Inductive JUelhode. 1952 (here 
hnofly referred to as ‘ Conft7in«m'),p 13 Itseems indeed thatthis problem, 
and his proposed solution, is of decisii^ importance for Carnap's mduotive 
logic, bnt for this veiy reason I -nish -to make it dear that my present 
cnticism of his solution, though it may mcidentally hit Carnap's theoij" 
eduction, IS not intended -to be read as n cnticasm of this theory. For 
I have enticiBed the probabilistic theory of mduction — not only that of 
Carnap, but also that of Keynes, Jeffreys, and others — in a far more 
general way m my Logte of Scientific Discovery, especially on pp 390 f. 
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open oui ejes and see that all the remaining buttons in the box, 
uithout exception, are of amber colour 'What, then, is the probal^- 
itj P that the button first removed and so far unobserved is also 
amber, and that, therefore, all buttons in the box, without exception 
■were of the property A * 

3. The solution of our problem is made very easy by the following 
two assumptions A1 and AS (of which A1 will be found to be a 
consequence of AS) 

A1 The total (finite) set of boxes of size n (n is also fimte) finm which 
our box was chosen contains an equal number of amber and 
of black buttons T7e can express this by 

p{A) = j>(B). 

in words, the (absolute) probability of A equals that of B 

AS The total (fimte) set of boxes of size n from which our box was 
chosen contains an equal number of boxes ■with 1 amber button, 
with 2 amber buttons ; ■with 3 amber buttons ; . . . Thus the 
probability of selecting a box with 1 amber button or with 
n — 1 amber buttons ■will equal that of selecting a box -nitb 
only amber buttons (that is, with n amber buttons). 

Assumption AS postulates that the set of our boxes has a ' La- 
placean ^tiibution ’ (or ‘ rectangular distribution ’). It leads to 
the probability distribution of Catnap’s preferred ‘ confirmation func- 
tion’, 

We now introduce the following names of statements ’ 

‘ a ’ IS the name of the statement * All buttons m our selected 
box are amber ’ (or ‘ (x)Ax ’) 

‘ 6 ’ is the name of the statement ‘ Precisely one button in our 
box is black ’ (or ‘ (Ex) (y) (Pa (Py D a: = y)) ’). 

It IS dear from assumption AS that 

p(a) = p[b). (2) 

‘Wnting ‘ p[x, y) ’ for ‘ the (relative) probability of x, given the 
information y ’, ■we can now re-formulate our problem (Pti) as follows 

(Prg) What is the numerical value of the probabihty 
P = p{a, avb)l 

The p-symbol here means ‘ The probabih^ of the statement a, 
gi'ven the information a or 6 ’ ; and this, again, means. ’ The prob- 
ability of all buttons being amber, given that either all are amber or 
exactly one is black.’ 

* See B Carnap, Logical Foundations oj PrdbitMity, 1950 (here bii^y 
‘ FouTidaiions ’), § 110, A, where the functaons and «.* are eiplaine^ 
nim Continuum, p 45 Our A2 is used by Carnap in order to d^fte Jds ir 
and tn* functions , he expresses it by saying that ‘ all structure descnp- 
tions have equal m’*’ ■values 
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The Bolutioii of this problem is vei 7 simple. Since a and b are 
mcompatible, their coninnction, oh, has zero probability 

p{ab) = 0. (3) 

T'rom this follo\rs that 

avb)= p(a) I (p(fl) + p(6)), (4) 

and therefore, by (2), 

P = p{a, o V 6) = 1/2 (5) 

This is the solution to our problem 

The same result (5) can be derived m a Camapean svstem of n 
individuals , using his <^*-fnnotion. ■we obtain (2) because a and 6 are 
what he calls * stcuctuce-descriptions ’ : they ate equally probable if 
c* IS adopted. And smce (3) also holds for structure descriptLons, 
we obtam (5). However, Carnap’s own solution — that is, our form- 
ula (6), sta’ted below — is incompa'tible ■with our result (6). 

4 Two things about this result may bo ■worth commenting on . 

(o) Our formula (5) does not refer to n. It is, therefore, valid for 
boxes of all sizes (and it may even be extended ■to infinite samples). 
It sho'ws that, even on the assumption that wo have checked 
buttons of a sequence (even an infinit e sequence) except, say. the 
first, and found that they all have the properly A, this information 
does not raise the probability that the as yet unkno^wn first button 
has the property A rather than B 

Thus the probabihty of a ■universal law — such as the statement 
a — lemams, on our assumptions A1 and A2,^ equal to r = 1^ even 
if the number of supporting observations becomes infinite, pro^vided 
one case of probabdiiy r = 1/2 remains ■unobserved. (Prom this it is 
obvious that the probabihty of a genuinely universal law, given 
any observational support, ■will remain close to zero even in a ■very 
large fimte universe, and must go to^wards zero ■with increasing 
size of the ■universe.) 

(6) Pormula (5) shows that for this simplest case of the ' singular 
predictive inference ’, Carnap’s method rf choosing his preferred 
confirmation function’ agrees ■with those methods of Feirce's. 
Keynes’s, and "Wi^ttgenstein’s® which Carnap decided to_ discard 
because he could show that they are ‘ in Btnkmg contradiction to 
the basic prmciples of inductive reasoning’ ® smce they make it 

’It may be noted in passing that the result (o) also obtains if we replace 
A2 by the assumption ■that (i) the probability distribution of the set 
IS Mt Iiaplacean but Bemonlhan, and that (ii) the position of the one 
bntton m the box (whether the first, say. or -the last), whose colour is 
aot blown, is detem^ed in advance. If only (i) is assumed but not (ii), 
~ 1/*^ and thus for » >• 2, P = \jn <. 1/2. Thus in this case, the 
probabihty of the ■universal law diminishes ■with increasmg «. and goes to 
zero, even if we are given the information that an infinite number of amber 
buttons, and only amber buttons, have been observed 

■ See Continuum, p 40, Toundafions, J 110. A p. 565 
See especially Foundations, loo cit 
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impossible to lecarn, inductively (by ‘ simple enumetation ’), iam 
experience. (I have cnticised this kind of ‘ transcendental ’ argnmeat 
m my Logta of Seientijie Diseotery 

5. Botb Laplace and Camap obtam a very different result* for 
our case, = s = » — 1, they both obtain tiie solution 

■P=(s^ + l)/(fi+ 2) = «/(»+!). (6) 

This equals 1/2 only for « = 1. Thus for n = 99, say, the solution 
accoidum to Laplace and Carnap^ is P = 0.99, ra^er ^an 1/2. 

Now Laplace's argument seems to me capable of a correct mter- 
pretation (because he can express order) ; but Carnap's is mistaken 
In fact, our solution (5) follows immediately from Carnap's ^rstem; 
and since he obtains (6), his system must be inconsistent (at least 
on the assumption that ^ere exists a box wish more than one button 
mit). 

6. It IS not necessary to defend (5) . it follows from (2) which is 
an immediate consequence of Carnap’s assumption (which is onr 
A2) that aU ‘ statistical distributions ’ or ' structure descriptions ’ 
have equal probability ; for a and b are each a ‘ structure descnp- 
tion ’ in Carnap’s sense. What may be necessary is to give an ex- 
planation of his mistaken result (6) 

7. In order to prepare for this explanation I shall frst give a 
reconstruction of Laplace’s argument . I shall mterpret it in such 
a way as to leave no doubt that it is vahd- 

We can put this argument by referring to our problem (Prj) 
There we sheeted first a button and coverm it up. This introduces 
another property m addition to A and P — the property of being 
covered (or, say, of being vnlnown), 'Lob us call this properly ' 0 ’, and 
let us assume, as m our example, that C means ’ being the one and 
only button m the box which has been covered ’. (Thus C is so de- 
fined that from ‘ Cx ’ and ' Gy’, x=y can be derived.) It is clear 
that, on the information that precisely one button has been covered 
at random, the probability will be, for each button, 

p(C) = l/«. 

Now let us denote by ' c ’ the statement ‘ The one button covered 
up IS black ’. (Or, ‘ (Ex)(Px . Ca:) ’.) Then the probabdity of be, 
that IS, of the conjunction of b and c, will be . 

p{bc) = p{b ) . p{C) — p[b)fn 

and thus, by (2), 

p(a, o V 6c) = p{ct)J{p(d) p[a)ln) — nl(n 1). (8) 

^ See my Logie of Sctenitfio Lisanerg, 1959, 1960, appendix *Tii, pp 
368, 370 , . 

® See Continuum, pp 33(12-7).and46(lo-l). whereiequalsthemmeer 

of the properties, m onr case 2 (A and B). Camap codticises Laplaw ot 
p 35, but his criticism depends on mterpreting Laplace so as to have J1 
mstead of * t ’ m (12-7), and on choosing k^2 
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Tlua result is coirect ; but it depends, essentially, upon the intco- 
duction of a tTiird property Trbicb, like our 0, can bold only for one 
of the buttons in the box 

In Laplace’s case, this property G is the position of the button 
in a sequence m which the buttons of the box are ordered it may 
be the first (as in our (Prg)) or the second or the last button in the 
sequence m which the buttons are drawn out of the box : or, for 
example, the order in tokic/i the buttons were observed may be used, 
and C may be ‘ the last button (and therefore, at a certam moment, 
{/te only one not yet observed) . Or else, G may be explamed, simply, 
as the property ‘ the one and only unobserved button 
In the presence of such a G, the result (8) is not only correct 
but mtmtively dear were our box to contain not n but only a — 1 
amber buttons, then it would be a strange and improbable comcid- 
ence that this one button was the last one to be observed. This 
IS what makes p(fic) = p(b)(n small, as compared with p[b] ; and 
it is precisely this smallness of p{be) which produces the difference 
between our (5) and Laplace’s (8) 

8. In Carnap’s case, however, no such third property G is available 
apart from A and B , in fact, order and positional properties are 
not expressible in Carnap’s system, and the temporal predicate ' not 
yet observed ’ or ‘ last observed ’ is mexpressible m his language 
systems L. Moreover, we may lay down, m his system, that the 
language imder consideration contains only the two predicates, A 
and B , and we may yet obtain on this assumption from Carnap’s 
formulae^ the result (6), which contradicts our (5) which is also 
denvable in Carnap’s system. 

How then does the contradiction arise, and how can it have 
remained unnoticed so long t Ibrst, because (6) is intiutively far 
from absurd, smce we may unconsciously operate with a predicate 
G = unobserved, as explamed above Secondly, because Catnap 
operates with the idea of mdividual buttons each of which has 
a name m his language. But this is a very dangerous assumption 
which, m probabihty theoiy. may lead to contradictions, as I have 
shown hero ; for it may tempt us to use these names as if they were 
predicates, or as if they were mdicating position, or order. If 
we assume, more partic^arly, that we know the name (or ordmal 
number) of the next button to be obsencd then we have succumbed 
to this temptation 

K E Popper 

University of London 

> See Contmuvm, p. 45 (lo-l). 
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It is imfortunate but inevitable that the techniques and concepts 
employed in the actual development of logic and mathematics pre- 
suppose certam answers to philosophical problems whidi could ^ 
given different answers. Consider, for example, how difficult it is 
to think of mathematical laws as being more like rules and impera- 
tives than statements when the whole development of fonnahzed 
mathematics is fasduoned m terms of the logic of statements This 
particular difficulty is not one which I wiim to pursue here, but it 
was because of difficulties similar to, thou^ less far-reaching than 
this, that I tned to look at the problem of deductive completeness 
through the eyes of an imagmary Euclid That is, from the bottom 
up rather than from the top down hlr. Parsons and Mr Kohl, on 
the other hand, m their ontioism of my heresies, ^ look the other way , 
and of course they get different answers. Perhaps, however, the dif- 
ferences between us are not so great as they appear to make them, 
and I should hke to see if I can narrow the gap by lookmg at the 
problem from their end 

We have, let us suppose, a vocabulary which consists of a set of 
symbols of vanous kmds, and we define a formula as any concatena- 
tion of the symbols of the vocabulary Next we lay down a set of 
formation rules, which are expressed entirely m terms of the syn- 
tactical patterns of the symb^, and which serve to separate well- 
formed formulae from the rest Prom among these we next select 
a certam set and call them axioms Pmally we lay down a set 
of transformation rules which are again expressed in terms of the 
syntactical patterns of the symbols and which enable us to separate 
off a special dass of the wff which we call theorems We now have 
a formal system S It is characterized by its vocabulary, formation 
rules, axioms and transformation rules , and other formal systems 
are distinguiBhable from it according as they differ in one or more oi 
these pariaoulaxs No mterpretation whatever is put upon the 
symbols at this stage We simply have the symbols, rules for 
juxtaposmg them, and rules for mampulatmg them Hence it is 
inappropriate to use the descriptions ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ’ of my 
concatenation of the symbols, theorem or not It is exactly like 
saymg which bits of wood are to count as chess pieces, which not , 
how &e board is to be set up, and what moves may be made 

Next we lay down a farther set of rules, rules of interpretation 
Commonly these rules will specify sets of values for the vanous kmds 
of vanables, connective words and phrases for the logical constants, 
and designating words and phrases for the designating constants 
Thus we have now stitched a semantio theory to our syntactical game 
and we have what we may call a formal language The wff are mw 
sentences , and they express statements about a set of “ ob]e^ 
(numbers, e g ) and the relations between them Some of these 

1 “ Self-iefeience, Truth, and Provabihty Horn, n s Inx (Januaiy 1900) 
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statements will lie truej some false And if, m particular, tlie axioms 
express true statements, then we may say tiiat the set of objects and 
relations between them constitute a model of the formal system 

Theoretically it is possible to set up a formal system ad hoe and 
then to discover a model for it. Usually, however, a formal system 
will have been developed as an interpreted system , the axioms will 
have been taken as true statements about the objects of a model and 
proofs will have been arguments which estabhsh the truth of other 
statements about those objects That is to say, the formal system 
ivill have been developed as a formal language, and there wiU have 
been no distinction between what is provable and what is true Only 
at a later stage in the development wiU the formal system have been 
abstracted from the formal language and a distinction made between 
truth and provability. 

Once the distinction is made, however, three questions arise. The 
first is whether any other interpretation will satisfy the axioms 
That is to say, does the formal system have another, or several more 
models^ Sometimes the ansiver to this is yes. In such a case we 
may say that we have a system of formal languages with a common 
syntax, the languages differmg m their semantics If the formal 
system IS S, I shall denote the different formal languages by Sj, Sj, 
etc. Thus Sn, are different interpreted versions of 

the unmterpreted formal system S such that the axioms go over mto 
true statements. One would expect, therefore, that the criteria of 
truth with respect to each of the formal languages will be different 
And I take it that this is what Parsons and Kohl mean when they say 
“ the notion of truth is relative to an mterpretation of the system ”, 
co&trasting this with the notion of provabihfy which is relative to 
the sjrstem as a w'hole, not to the interpretations of it 

The second question which arises is whether all the provable 
statements of S„, for a given fi, are true This is the question of 
plausibihty It is not a question which arises if one begins with an 
mterpreted system and argues vahdly from true premisses to con- 
clusions For what ww mean by a vahd argument is just that if -the 
premisses are true then the contusion is true Hence if we suppose 
that the axioms (premisses) ore true then the theorems (condnsions) 
are true Perhaps, however, it might be taken as the question . 
are the arguments vahd* 

The third question which anses is the completeness question are 
all the true statements of S„, for a given n, provable* 

Now consider how and why the last two problems anse m an 
historical way. We begm with an mterpreted system Si, say, and 
we argue &om statements which we assume to be true to statements 
whieh we conclude are true , and then £com these oonolusiona to 
others This systematic devdopment of arguments wo call proof- 
makmg. We tiien make a farther and different development, a 
methodological development We abstract j&om the language Si to 
the formal system S, and we find tlmt ^e proof-makmg teohmque is 
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'wholly definahle as a charactenstic of S Moreover, since S contains 
no stetements, but only umnterpreted formulae, te egressions 
which have a sentential structure but no content, 'we see that the 
technique of proof-makmg is mdependent of the meaning of the 
statements of Si. It is a formal enterprise, entirely syntactical in 
character So we describe the end-products of the apphcation of 
this technique as provable espressions When, however, we recover 
'the language Si by laymg down the rules of mteipretation as a 
separate item, the formulae of S take on a content as well as a fom 
And taking the content, or meaning, mto account, we may ask if they 
are true or false Thus the two concepts, truth and provabihty, 
in terms of which the problems of plausibility and deductive com- 
pleteness are expressed, anse from Ihe two charactenstics of any ex- 
pression its content and its form 

It now begms to look as if the provabihty and the truth of a given 
expression can be estabbshed as separate items of informalnon It 
looks as if, havmg produced all the Iheoiems in the formal theory, we 
may then specify what the mteipretation is to be, take the content of 
the theorems mto account, see what they mean, take a look at the 
facts (the objects and relations between them which constitute the 
model), and so decide if the mterpreted theorems are true 

I suspect that it is the sort of picture which Parsons and Kohl have 
m mmd when they say, for example, that 

“ Por every natural number t, there is a natural number y, such that 
neither is it the case that the sum of r and y is equal to the sum of y 
and the successor of r, nor is it the case that the product of zero and 
one IB equal to one, 

18 obviously true ” , and that the statement which Qodel’s 
formula expresses is true m ” the same sense ” (t e obviously*) 

Bnt there is somethmg very wrong with 'this picture Por when 
the &cts are relations between numbers, or when the fact is the 
improvabihty of a formula of S, there is no way of mspecteng 'them 
It is not at all like looking at birds and trees and seeing that branohes 
make good perches And it is ]ust this sort of imphed carry-over 
fiom the teohmqueB of checking every-day statements to those for 
checkmg mathematical ones that I wanted to guard against m my 
earher paper If it were like this , if we had to rely on inspeoting 
the objects of a model m order to check the truth cf mathematioal 
theorems, or even if we could check m this way, then proof-malong 
would he idle MTiy bother with proofe if we can establish the truth 
of a theorem mdepeudently of the argument which supports it* 
Perhaps Parsons and Kohl are not thinkmg m 'this way , ^ud I do 
not want to put words mto their mouths But it is a picture which 
fascinates some. And even if it is acknowledged that numbers aim 
the relations between 'them are not “ out -there ” -to he inspeotei 
as birds and branches are, still the mdependent check is rarmy 
forfeited. Perhaps, for example, we mtmt the relations between the 
numbers However it is, somehow we know, mdepeudently of our 
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Bigumeuts, tliat such and such is so And this second criteiion of 
acceptance, hovrevei it is characterized, which is employed m order 
to check the carefully contrived and elaborate technique which we 
already have — proof-makuig, is itself not open to check It is 
ultimate. 

There is a whole philosophy built mto this way of looking at 
mathematics, and the conventional development fosters it. For 
this reason it is misleadmg of Parsons and Kohl to say that their 
discussion IS not a “philosophical es;phcation of mathematical 
truth ” but, rather, a description of the “ formal properties of the 
notions m question, which any philosophical explication must 
explam rather than deny” (p73). In this description ^s a 
philosophical account of the concept of mathematical truth , namely 
that conventional account m terms of which the “ formal properties 
of the notions m question” are formulated. For these formal 
properties are not facts to be explained, but concepts which are 
already part of an explanation. 

Yet if there is somethmg wrong with this picture how, it will be 
asked, do we establish the truth ^ a mathematical statement^ By 
provmg it ; there is no other way. For a proof is sunply a set of 
reasons which establish the truth of the conclusion. But if we grant 
this, we can only know that the theorem is true if it is the conclusion 
of a vahd argument with true premisses , and even supposing that 
there are no qualms about the vahdity, we yet have to establish that 
the premisses are true. So, pushmg back and back, we eventually 
arrive at statements which caxmot be proved These are the axioms , 
and then truth has to be established m some other way. 

This IB the heart of the matter and the heart of the mistake For 
it IS not that we check the axioms against the objects of the model, 
as we might check statements about cows by looking m fields, but 
rather, by supposmg them to be true (i e by mterpreting them m a 
given way) we define a set of “ objects ”. That is, we create the 
model by makmg the assumption, not the truth of the assumption by 
takmg the model. The mterpreted formal system and the objects of 
the model are not two separate and mdepen^nt entities, one a map 
of the other , instead, the mterpreted formal system defines a set ^ 
theoretical objects which do not have a separate existence. There are 
cows and horses and we can count them But cows and horses and 
oountmg are not the subject matter of anthmetio Numbers, and 
the rdations between them, are ; and numbers are not to be found 
lymg about m fields, real or mtmted Of course, we use these 
theoretical concepts, numbers, when we count cows and horses , 
but this IS an additional step, a step which consists m applying the 
model, and the coimting its^ is not m any way a verification either 
of the statements of the formal language or of the statemental 
matrices of the formal system 

I do not want to conclude fi;am any of this that because the 
Godehan expression is not provable m S so it is not true, or 
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alternatively, that it is not known whether it 15 true or false. What I 
want to say only, is that to say that it is true is just to say that it is 
provable m some foocmal system ; and to say that it is true over some 
model of S, though not provable m S. is just to say that the system m 
winch It IS provable, S' say, is different from, but bears a special 
relation to, S 

Parsons and Sohl object to what I say because they that I 
have confused the kmd of relativity associated with truth (relatmty 
with respect to a model) with the kmd of relativity associated wiHi 
provabihty (relativity with respect to a formal system) But suppose 
for a moment that it is the case that the G'Odelian sentence Q is not 
provable m S but is provable m S'. This imphes that ff is a true 
statement over the models of S', not over the models of S TTahi-p^ 
unless S has a model m common with S' (which is what I wanted to 
show m the later part of my paper, thoug^h perhaps I.did not egress 
it very clearly), there is no argument from the proved unprovamhiy 
of (? m S— which is equivalent to a proof of Q in S'— to the fruth of 
G over one of the models of S (* c, to the truth of m one of the 
languages Sj, S2, etc ). We conclude only to the truth of 6 
over the modola of S' (0/ argument J of *“ True * and ‘ Provable ' ”) . 
Here, therefore, the relativity associated with the concept of truth 
IS not sunpdy that which occurs as between the various mterpreta- 
tions of one formal system ; it is instead the relativily which ooours 
as between two different formal systems. The complete story, 
therefore, is much more comphcated than thev acknowledge, and it 
18 as follows ^ ® 

We have a formal system S and we may suppose that S^ is the 
standard, arithmetical mterpretation of S and that S2 is that (syn- 
tactical) mterpretation m terms of which statements about the 
sjmtax of S can be made (S* is the language A of my earher paper). 
The rules for the latter mterpretation ore imphcit m the Godelian 
numbering techmque We now construct the following formula 
of S 

'^{Ey)P{y,sh[xfl>)) (I)* 

which can be mterpreted m two ways as an ordinary anthmetioal 
statement, t e as a statement of S^, and also, as a statement of Sj 
In terms of this latter interpretation, the formula reads, ' it is not 
the case that there is a number y wbich is the number associated 
with a formula, or set of formulae, which constitutes a proof of the 
formula with number sb(a;,a;) ’ , or, simply, * there is no proof of tbe 
formula with number s&(a;,a;) 

The erpression ‘ si(x,y) ’ stands for a recursive function of natural 
numbers (t e its value can always be oalonlated m a systematic way) 
such that if ‘ a ’ and ‘ 6 ’ are numerals, and if ‘ 6 ’ is substituted for 
the free variable m the formula with numhor a, the value of s6(fl,b) 

1 This 18 the formula ( 6 ) of Parsons and Eohl. I use a different symhcdiBiD 
for reasons which will become apparent presently 
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is tihe numbeT of tlie formula so obtained. Hence, s&(a,a) is the 
number of the formula which is obtained by substituting the numeral 
‘ a ’ for the &ee variable m the formula with number a. 

Now the formula (1) has a number associated with it. Let it be a. 
Form now the formula, 

~ {Ey)P{y,sb{a,a)) (2) 

by substitutmg the numeral ‘ a ’ for the free variable in (1). The 
formula (2) so obtained has a new number different from a, and we 
calculate it as follows 

(2) was obtamed by substitutmg the numeral ‘ a ’ for the variable 
m t!^ formula with number a Hence it has the number s&(a,a). 
Now (2), when interpreted as a statement of S 2 , reads ' there is no 
proof of the formula with number sb{a,a) ’ ; and we have shown that 
it itself has the number ab{a,a). Hence it expresses the fact that it 
itself IS unprovable This is the Godel formula. Let the value of 
sb(fl,a) be number n Then we may say that a natural-language 
equivalent of (2) is. 

The sentence with number n is not provable, 
where the sentence with number n is the one on the hne above By 
choosing n as the number of (1), which is not the Godehan formula 
anyway, and by obscurmg the fimction ‘ ’ in an over-economical 

symbolism. Parsons and Kohl in fiiot obscure the issue 
So we have that (2), a formula of S, may be mterpreted either as 
an arithmetical statement of or as that syntactical statement of Sg 
which expresses the fact that it itself is not provable m S Parsons 
and KoU now assert, on the basis of the Godehan numbermg 
techmque, “ that the statement of arithmetic which Godel’s formula 
may be mterpreted to express is true if and only if the formula is 
its^ not provable in the system S ” (p. 70). That is, 

(2), when interpreted as a statement of S^, is true 

if, and only if, (2) is not provable m S (3) 
and they seem to thmlr that because we can demonstrate that (2) is 
not provable in S so, since we have this equivalence, we automatically 
establish the truth of (2) in Sj , and no other formal system comes 
into consideration, the whole thing has been worked entirely m 
terms of S and its various mterpretations 
But (3) is not a statement of either or Sg, smce it relates them 
both to say that it is true is to say that it follows from the 

numbering techmque That it does, however, caimot be established 
m S , for we cannot, withm S, talk ubmtt the anthmetization of the 
syntax of S , nor, for that matter, can we use the word ‘ true ’ or a 
symbol which can be mterpreted as ‘ true ’ Hence, it is not a state- 
inent of some other mterpreted form of S. In fact, (3) can only be estab- 
lished m a language m wbuch it is possible to talk about the numbermg 
tecdimque , that is, a language which embraces both Sj and Sg Let 
this language be S'g (the language L of my previous paper) which is 
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itsdf an interpreted version of a formal system S'. Suppose, farther, 
that since S'g is strong enongli to establish (3), it is strong enon^ 
to establish, 

that (2) is not provable in S (Grddel’s theorem) ... (4) 
and that w nse the equivalence (3) along vrith (4) to conclude, 
that (2), vhen interpreted as a statement of S^, is true (5) 

jSTo'R’ in arguing thus, ive accept that both (3) and (4) are tme. 
That is, ve presuppose the plausibihiy of S'. Hence vre rely on a 
stronger formal system m order to establish the deductive incomplete- 
ness of the first vrth respect to one of its models. That is, to say that 
S is deductively incomplete is just to say that ve accept S'g If 
\re nov farther suppose that S' contains S — in the sense that all 
the theorems of S are theorems of S' — ^then S'g satisfies the cntenon 
of deductive incompleteness vrhich 1 first proposed. For S' contams 
S ; and when interpreted m such a way that (3) and (4) are state- 
ments about S, it adds to the usefulness of Sg as determined by the 
initial purpose for which it was created. This purpose m terms 
of the present context, is to investigate the syntax m S. Another 
way of saying the same thing is to say that S and S' have a comnion 
model ; uz, the syntactical model of S. 

L GronnABU 

Unnersity of New England, 

Arimddle, NSW 



MALCOLM ON DREAMING 


In 1u 8 book. Dreaming, Noiman Malcobn claims to have established 
that, “ if anyone bolds that dieams are identical \nth, oi composed 
of, thoughts, impressions, feehngs, images, and so on occuxrmg 
m sleep, then his view is false ”?■ Stated most directly, Malcolm’s 
argnment for this conclusion is that a person’s havmg a dream 
entails his bemg asleep, and any behaviour which would mdicate 
espenences or activities would be m conflict with saying he is asleep 
Malcolm repeatedly describes this supposed conflict m terms of 
contradiction («6id pp 7,36). Yet a strict notion of mcompatibihl^ 
IS not adhered to. It is adimtted that m many cases it is natural to 
say that someone manifests purpose or sensibility while asleep — e g. 
when he tosses, mutters, shields his eyes or starts at sounds {cf 
ch. YIII] It IS suggerted that the assertion that someone acts or 
suffers can, m such cases, be imderstood to reduce or dimimsh the 
assertion that he is asleep, but one does not know where this leaves 
the argument. The relation of sleep to behaviour mdicative of 
purpose and sensibihty needs to be reassessed 
It must be observed that Malcolm’s idea of the criteria of sleep 
often appears to be rather superficial It is not because a person is 
mert and unresponsive that he is pronounced asleep (ibtd pp 22-23). 
He may be these by choice As Malcolm him self suggests, it is only 
when it IS wildly improbable that he would have chosen to be so, that 
his bemg mert woidd be grounds for insistmg that he was asleep m 
opposition to his testimony (ihid pp 25-26) In fact, in pronouncing 
a person asleep, wo are ]udgmg that orderly and efficient behaviour 
IB not to be expected of him. The judgement is of capacities and 
their quahty, and not of the occurrence of events In one place 
Malcolm recognizes this exphcitly, and a clear non seqmtur results 
In enqumng whether the sentence “ I am asleep ” is mtelhgible, 
Malcohn would ask about the person who uttered the words, 

Was he oiiare of saying “ I am asleep^ ” We need an outward 
cntenon for determmmg this Does he ^ow a degree of alertness and 
knowledge of what he is doing that is normal in one who is awake^ If 
the answer is affirmative, then ho is not asleep If negative, then he 
was not aware of saying anything {ibtd p 161. 

Obviously, “ a degree of alertness and knowledge normal in 
^e who 18 awake ” is condusiye evidence that a person is awake 
A^ mdividual pieces of alert and knowing behaviour would 
obviously constitute cumulative evidence of such capacities They 
Would not, however, constitute conclusive evidence Nor would 
items of confused behaviour constitute evidence at all There seems 
no reason, then, why one could not “ mean the words ” of the sen- 
so far as this would require bting aware of saymg them, for 
this IB not a requirement that one be alert and knowledgeable Much 

p *m"™**^ Malcolm, Dreaming (London, 1059), Rontledge and Kegan Paul, 
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tte same can te smd of Malcolm’s oflier oontnbnting aramnents 

SlS.'S ^ „ fcai „ 



things one may do in one’s sleep. 

The ratioism jnst offered is divisible mto two counts. there 
M ^ndency in ^Icolm’s book to overiook the important 
between capacities and occurrences Second there is a tendency to 
Ignore that a person who is adjudged asleep is bemg adiudsed 
temporaruy unfit or defective for the conduct of life, and that this 
may be throng the erroneousness and disorder of his activity, as 
as through the absence of any. The first mistake is indicative 
of the sources of l^loolm’s equivocation m employing the notion of 
contra^ction m ^ discnsnons of sleep and dreaming, and for this 
reason I shall n-xite of it first The second mistahe is suggestive of 
positive argumcnte for regarding dreams as experiences, and I shall 
theremie wnte of it afterwards 


It is hdpfnl, for gaining an understandmg of Malcolm’s way of 
dealing withorcurrences and capacities, to generalize the arguments 
he offers What is obtained is this argument ■ Bavmg a dream 
entails bemg asleep, being asleep entails not bmng conscnous or aware, 
and not being conscious or aware entails not having any mental 
experiences of any kmd ; therefore, dreams are not mental esgper- 
ienc^ 1 None of the entailments m this sequence would be objection- 
able in a proper context and apart firom the others. But the sequeace 
IS objectionable, because the notion of awareness or consciousness 
undergoes a change of sense between the second and third entail- 
ments. There are really two concepts of awareness or consciousness 
mvolved A person must, logically, be conscious or aware of his 
experiences. Here, the concept of awareness serves only to 
emphatize that a person’s experiences must be his. Bor this reason, 
a description of an awareness in this sense necessarily mvolves a 
description of an expmience B^eriences being occmrences, 
awareness of an experience must be an occurrence also. In contrast, 
the next concept of awareness does not designate occuiiences, but 
capacities. A person who is awake must, logically, be aware or 
conscious This is merely to say that tiiere is a “ mental ” counter- 
part to bemg awake Since being awake is a matter of capacities, 
being aware in this second sense must be so too Once the distmc- 
tion between the two concepts is recognized, it la obvious that the 
awareness of a particular experience that is necessary for a pexson 
to have had that experience does not entail bis bemg awake He 
may have been aware of it without havmg been aware m general 
and, therefore, awake 


1 Of. Dreamtng, p S8 “ Kext, considering the imposmbiliiy of establishing 
that someone was aware of anythmg at all while asle^ and the posabihl^ of 
establishing that he dreamt, how can it follow £vm his remembering a dream 
that he was aware of the dieam when he dreamt it? 
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Many of Malcolm s pomts are argued as though corollaiies of this 
mistakeu argument. For example, Malcolm alleges that a person 
cannot he said to make assertions or ]ndgements while asleep, 
without this implymg that someone can be both awake and asleep at 
the same tune, since he must be aware of what he asserts or jndges 
{%bid p 36). But for a person to be aware of what he says while 
asleep would not necessarily be for him to be aware m general and, 
thus, awake There is no contradiction Siimlarly, a person may, 
while asleep, be said to manifest m ways other than speech that he 
IS havmg experiences For to suppose this would not be to suppose 
that he is conscious m general and not asleep after all To attribute 
a particular expression, response or mterest does not have that 
consequence Yet these very pomts are crucial to Malcolm’s 
position For if it can farther be estabhshed that reports of dreams 
may be referred to overt activity during sleep, (^course about 
dreams could duphcate without distmction the moves characteristic 
of discourse about waking impressions remembered 
To understand the kmd of mistake Malcolm has made we need only 
to imagme a situation m which we would allow the distmction 
between occurrences and capacities to lapse Suppose, for example, 
the way we would understand the notions of sleep and expenence if 
our sole concern were the administration of a total and undiscnm- 
matmg anaesthesia If it were said that a patient was asleep, this 
would be understood to deny that he was m pam. No one could 
expenence pam while asleep, and any pam would be conclusive that 
a patieut was awake. It is because our ordmary talk of sleep relates 
ralher to differentiated capacities for differentiated experiences that 
Malcolm’s arguments can be avoided This is what gives the dis- 
tinction between capacities and occurrences its force A smgle 
expenence may be a conclusive test of a capacity descnhed m the 
^me terms In the above example, where “ asleep ” means 
ansesthetized ”, any pam would he conclusive evidence that a 
person is awake, because " awake ” would he understood to mean 
capable of feeing any pain But our ordinary notion of bemg 
awake is not so narrowly conceived As a result, it is only neces- 
sary to distmguish exphatly different types of expenences and 
capacities to rmute Malcolm’s arguments A person may have been 
asle^, m that most types of observation and behaviour are not 
expected of him, but that would obviously not mean that he could 
have no thoughts or feelmgs of any sort. 

Malcolm’s reply at this pomt would be that the notion of bemg 
half-asleep has been suneptitiouBly mtroduced under cover of the 
unqualifi^ term “ asleep ” It would be alleged that the foregomg 
Mals only with " reduced ” assertions that someone is asleep, where 
^Icohn 18 concerned with bemg fully asleep tbtd. pp 29-31, 100). 
wt the reply would assume a contrast that is badly expressed by 
the terms “ half-asleep ” and ” fully asleep It is not enough to 
save Malcolm’s arguments, even nommally, that there should be 
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contrasting degrees of sleep. It ^otdd liare to be possible to contrast 
all degrees of sleep witb an absolute sleep. For the cnteiion of a 
sleep an 7 less profound ^onld be a person’s sasoeptil^ty to minimal 
experiences, and, hence;, ironld be usdess for Malcolm’s pniposes 
To support the contrast, it -vrould be necessary to show cases of 
people saying that someone is asleep and meairing by this that he 
catmot have any experiences whatsoever. But we would know that 
this is what they meant only if there was some point in applying the 
term ''asleep” to marie the threshold of mental life as such, 
without difierentiation. I can think of no point to give substance 
to such ausage. 'We commonly meet threshold concepts in moral 
and legal disensrion, indeed, x^erever there must be a decisiou 
whether some rule is to apply or not apply. Being ahve is such 
a concept. A person is considered alive if alive at all where it is a 
matter of his either possessing ri^ts and dnties or not possessing 
them. But in these practical contexts, we have no nse fm markmg 
a mental annihilaiion apart foom a phyricaL “We are not so Cartesian 
Here it mnst he said that a kind of Cartesianrsm seems to invest 
Malcolm’s ttnnlriug qnite as much as the mote obvious influence of 
'Wittgenstein. Malcolm makes much of the following analogy in 
purportedly finding contradictions in views opposed to his : 

It would not occur to anyone to conclude that a manisasle^lpoinliis 
saying “ 1 am asleep ” any more than to condnde that he is un- 
conscious fitom hfa saying ” 1 am unotmscions ”, or to conclnde that he 
isdeadfeimhissajhig“Iamdead*. He can say the words but he 
cannot aesert that ie is asleqj, vnoonsaoeB, or dead. If a man could 
assert riiat he is asleep, his ass8rlio& woidd involTB a kind of sdf- 
Since fiom the fact that he made the assertion it would 
follow that it was false ftiid. p. 7). 


On npsding this, the proof of the a^ito at once comes to mind. 
"What Malcolm has done is to take a set of first-person sentences too 
short to suggest immediately the uses they may have other than as 
threshold dedrion sentences. He asks ns to read them as mentri 
analognes of the apparent decision sentence, '' I am not a person . 
Then, on the assumption that a sentence implies in the same seme 
the conditions of its tmth and the conditions of its asserfabdily, the 
sentences are found sdf-contradictoiy. Each move is chaia^- 
istically Caitmian. Two i^es to the reasoning are idevant here. 
First, it is never for us to dedde, hut only to learn, that we 
are to he spoken of as persons. Hence, we cannot contradirt 
ourselves in so deciding. Second, only absolute sleep '^P^Jd pre u e 

n <9aw:r 4-'ha4'- nna TC'ae aelAAt). fJtlieiV^'JSo* 
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'The prevalent Undmey of Malcolm^ book is, t^, to 
dreamily in terms which immediately oppose efficient wakmg 
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behaviour to mental annilulatioii In order to provide a positive 
argument for regarding dreams as expenences, it is only necessary 
to dia-vr attention to cases of mefficient and disordered behaviour 
associated uith sleep It was pomted out earher that a person’s 
behaviour while asleep may legitimately be mterpreted as mdications 
of thn n gbt. and feelmg. If the thou^ts and feelings reported as parts 
of a dream may be referred to the same time as the sleeping behaviour 
observed, there can be discourse about dreams which fully integrates 
the same lands of evidence that are relevant to discusdon of waking 
expenence We could refuse to accept a denial that the phenomena 
observed and reported were identical, in the same wa}' that we would 
sometimes refuse to admit a distinction between waking pam mani- 
fested and reported. Cases of confused consciousness associated 
with sleep provide a standard for a -prima facie identil^ of reference, 
and this is aU that is needed 

Suppose the case of a mother who reports, “ I dreamt I was in 
forest and heard the baby crymg, and I could not find him. Then 
I reahzed he really was crying, and I awoke ” If we can take 
what the mother says senously, it is clear that we can know when 
she dreamt she was m a forest. It was while the child was crying, 
an event to be verified m the ordinary way hlalcohn would reject 
this procedure because of his preoccupation with the notion of 
absolute sleep, but his arguments would have as httle relevance as 
that notion. He would say that, if she really heard the child, she 
is mistaken to say she dreamt anytbmg at the time; the forest 
must have been an hallucmatioa. If, on the other hand, she really 
was asleep, she ought to say that she only dreamt she heard the 
child, although further cnes did perhaps wake her subsequently 
iff. ibid, pp 66-68). But there is nothing to suggest anythmg so 
pathologicid as an hallucmation. Hor can we separate, and oppose, 
a dreamed hearing and a real heaiing with any plausibihty. Surely 
it would be better to conclude that part of what she dreamt turns out 
to have actually happened 'What she actually heard, she heard 
m her dream 

There is nothmg paradoxical about such mterpenetration of 
dreams and wakmg hfe It wdi seem so only m the course of an 
attempt to mteprot it physically — i e spatially as well as temporally. 
Understood physically, the expression “ m a dream ” can be made 
out to mvolve a perverse admssion lhat dreamed experiences do 
not occur, smce they cannot occur at real places This is what Miss 
MacDonald did, concluding that the notion of any kind of mterpene- 
tration was absurd^ It will not appear absurd if temporal and spa- 
tial mterpenetration are carefully distmguished. It is true that there 
are no real counterpart objects and spaces for those dreamt, as 
there are for the objects and spaces of an hallucmalaon. There is 
no “ context of real objecte ”. But cases of temporal inteipene- 
tratiou still provide a sense m which dreams can occur m a context 

* Margaret Mat^onald, “ Sleeping and Waking ”, iM-nm , Apnl, 19S3 
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of real liappeniugs This sense is independent of the notion of real 
objects, since vre can speak intelligibly of what seems to be the case 
withont making reference to what seems to be other than it is. 

The temptation to spatial mterpretation removed, the expression 
“ m a dream ” can be seen as an idiom ^tirdy appropnate to the 
treatment of reports of dreams as accounts of expenence. What is 
indicated by the expression is the way an account of a dream may 
contam several items In cases of mterpenetration, an acconnt will 
contain both items of fact and items of fancy. What mutes them is 
the person^ pomt of view of the narration as a whole Such contm- 
nil^ exists alongside the discontmmlT' between elements of &ct and 
fancy, just as it exists in stones of waking expenence umtmg 
asse^ons of what actually occurred and assertionB of what only 
semned to oocnr. “ I dreamt ” is very like “ I thou^t ” when 
used to preface such stones. In contrast, it is quite unlike “ Once 
upon a tune ”. Fiction — even first-person fiction— -does not turn 
out to be history when it turns out to correspond to facts But the 
acconnt of a dream does, much as the report of a waking person who 
mistakenly distrusts his senses. Take the case of a man who says 
to his wife at breakfast, " I decided we should give up drinking. 
While yon were asleep, I poured all the hqnor down the dram.” If 
this alarms her, he can deny his story m different ways He can 
say, " I’m jokmg I made it up.” Or he can say, “ I mean that’s 
what I dreamt I did ”. Now, if m feet the bottles are still m the 
onpboaxd, and if they stall contam the hqnor they containod the 
before, these two thmgs may be practnoally mdistingmshable 
But suppose the shelf is empty, and that the dustbm is foil of the 
empty bottles. Then, if he had said that he had made up the 
story, his wife would ho completely in the dark as to what 
happened, provided she behoved him But if he had said that he 
drMimt the events he told her about, she would at once have a v^ 
good idea just what happened. “ Yon didn’t just dream it, she 
would say, “ you did it and yon remember domg it.” In disagre^g 
with the charaotenzation of an account as that of a dream, one moves 
at once to dharaoterizmg it as a report of actnal occurrences m 
whidi someone was actually mvolved ^ Only the dream dmomm- . 
ation is .withdrawn. The personal pomt of view of wtot ^s 
thou^t to he an acconnt of a dream is not displaced on finding it is 
not. It stands as an account of actual thought, feeling and actimy 
Where a report is qualified at the outset in terms which denj^hat 
what IS recounted even seemed to occur, this would not be natural. 
It would not be natural if the sleep associated with dreanmg were 
to be absolute It is evident that it is not so understood. 


understood to be absolute 
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irr '• PI— and Wnkmg ”, p B8 “ There are no entaihnente helwem 
. the ^teiS tathese tvo neea T^ fa, of oonxBe. true, hot there are other 
logical relationahips at least as intunoto. 



THE FALLACY OF COMPOSITION^ 


In this paper I Tnsh to point out some mstakes m the \ray in urhich 
the fallacy of composition has been characterized In ^scussions 
of the composition fallacy, two points are frequently made. First, 
the composition fallacy is classified, along with equivocation, 
division, amphiboly, and accent, as a fisllacy of ambigniiy. Second, 
it IS distingmshed &om the other fallacies of amhigoity by iudicaiang 
its peculiar form of inference Here it is usually said that the fallacy 
of composition makes an inference of the form, all the parts or mem- 
bers have this property, therefore, the whole or class has this property. 
I shall begin by discussing a difficulty connected with the description 
of the composition fallacy m terms of a certam form of inference. 

Consider this statement of the composition fallacy: “The first 
type of composiUon fiiUacy is committed when one infers that a whole 
has a certain property from the premiss that every constituent part 
of that whole possesses the property m question ” (Copi, Introduction 
to Logic, p. 47). Copi distinguishes this first type &om a second 
type of th4 composition fallacy — namely, when an inference is made 
from properties possessed by the members of a class or collection to 
properties possessed by the class or collection as such The dis- 
tinction is between parts-whole and members-class.^ Examples of 
the fallacy of compotition (parts-whole type) are (1) all the parts of 
this machme are Ught, therefore, this machme is hght (2) all the 
parts of this machine are small, therefore, this machine is small. 
It 18 clear that (1) and (2) are fallacious arguments Moreover, both 
conform to the characterization Copi gives of the competition 
fallacy. In each case it is inferred that the whole has a certain 
property from the premiss that every constituent part of the whole 
has that property Letting x range over wholes and ^ ranges over 
properties, a form of this inference is* all the parts of x have 
therefore, x has ^ What Copi is saymg is that every argument 
employmg this form of inference commits the fallacy of composition 
But It IS a mistake to thinlc that every inference of this form is 
fallacious Consider the following examples* (3) aU the parts of 
this chair are brown, therefore, this chair is brown (4) all the parts 
of this desk are made of metal, therefore, this desk is made of metal. 
(5) aU the parts of this object are located m space, therefore, this 
object is located in space In (3), (4), and (5) we infer that the 
whole (chair, desk, cbject) has a certain property (being brown, 
being made of metal, being located in space) &om the prenuss that 
every constituent pait of the whole has that property. Thus all 

1 This paper was presented at the meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association m May 1960 

’ 1 have selected Copi’s statement of '^e composition fallacy for two 
reasons First, it does what other discussions fad to do , namely recognize 
ezphcitly that the fallacy has a parts-whole type, os well as a memhers-idass 
type Second, it is more smtable foi my purposes since I intend to hmit 
this discussion to the parts-uhole type of the fallacy of composition 
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three examples conform to the characterization of the composition 
fallacj But would we want to B&y that (3), (i), and (5) axe mstances 
of the fallacj of composition^ Instead, would we not deny that they 
are fallacies at all^ It is logically impossible for aU the parts of x to be 
brown, if x is not itself brown. It is logically impossible for all the 
parts of X to be made of metal, if X IS not itself made ofmetal. And it is 
logically impossible for all the parts of x to be located in space, if x 
itself is not located m space If this is so, (3), {i), and (5) arevahd 
arguments, and, for this reason, not fallacious Hence, it is a mistake 
to say that a fallacy is committed when one infers that a whole has a 
certam property from the &ot that all the parts have that property. 
(3), (1), and (5) make such an inference but are not fallacies. 

But perhaps there is an error in this analysis Is it really logicaUy 
impossible for all the parts of a chair to be brown if the chair is not 
itself brown^ If we answer m the afiSrmstive, as I have done, are 
we not presupposmg the empirical truth that when chair-parts of a 
certain colour are connected together to form a chair no mystenons 
process of colour transformation occurs such that the chair has a 
colour different fcoxD. the colour the parts had pnor to their bemg 
connected together to form the chair That is, is it not logically 
possible that chair-parts be of a certam colour but that when com- 
bined to form a chair a transformation occurs such that the chair is a 
difierent colour* And if such is logically possible, then is it not still 
a fallacy to infer that x has 0 if all the parts of x have But notice 
what has happened here We have separated the chair-parts from 
the chair We talk about their colour before they are connected 
together to form the chau And I suppose it is logically possible 
that before being connected together the chair-parts could be of one 
colour but when connected together to form the chair a colour trans- 
formation occurs such that the chair is of a different colour But 
this IS irrelevant to the argument We want to know whether all 
the parts of this cWr logically can be of one colour if the ch^ is of 
ano&er That is, we are talkmg about the colour of the chair-parts 
that already are connected together to form a perticniar chair Can 
all the parts of this chair — ^when connected together to fonn this 
chair— be brown if the chair is not brown* It is this pomt that I 
am asserting is logically impossible. And, if this assertion is correct, 
it IS not a fallacy to assert that this chan is brown from the premiss 
that every constituent part of this chair is brown Hence, our con- 
clusion that (3), (4), and (5) are vahd arguments, and not fahaoies. 


remams intact ,, 

Another way of getting to this condnsion is to ask how we would 

prove the vahdity of (3), (4), and (5) m formal “ 

the first order functional calculus Consider (3), all the ot 

this chair are broim, therefore, this chair is brown As it stm^ 
the inference w technically invahd in the function^ calculus This 
IS because a necessary premiss is missing (3“) If) W 

paits of X are brown, x is brown) Given this additional premiss (3) 
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can be proved valid in tihe first order functional calculus ^ Novr, 
apart from the additional premiss (3a), should ire consider (3) a vahd 
argument? This will depend on how we view {3a) If (3a) is a 
necessary truth it is impossible for all the parts of this chair to be 
brown if this chair is not itself brown And if that is so then (3) is, 
by defimtion, a vahd argument, not a fallacy. The situation h^ is 
similar to what we would say of the foUowmg argument a is older 
than ft, therefore, ft is not older than a. I think we would want to 
say that this is a valid argument But to prove this argument valid 
in the first order functional calculus we have to add the additional 
premiss that the relation of ‘ being-older-than ’ is asymmetrical — 
« c , {x)(y)(Oxy 3 — Oyx) I regard this additional premiss as a 
necessary tru^ It is logically impossible for x to be older than y 
and y to be older than x The impossibfiity is due to the meaning of 
the expression ‘ bemg-older-than’ Because this added premiss is a 
necessary truth we do not hesitate to say that the original argument 
IS vahd For if (x)(y) (Oxy 3 — Oyx) is a necessary truth it is im- 
possible for a to be older than ft if it is false that ft is not older than a 
If so, the argument is vahd Similarly, (3) is a vahd argument if (3a) 
IS a necessary truth Granted our customary meamngs of the ex- 

E ressions ‘ an object ‘ all the parts of this object and ‘ bemg 
rown ’, would we not bo contradicting ourselves if we said ‘ all 
the parts of this object are brown but this object is not brown'? 
What could we possibly mean if we said ‘ all the parts of this object 
are made of metal but this object is not made of metal’? Similarly, 
given what we customanly moan by ‘ located m space ’, are we not 
contradiotmg ourselves if we say ‘ all the parts of this object are 
located in space but this object is not located m space ? It seems to 
me that m each case we woidd be mvolved in a contradiction Hence 
(3a), (4a), and (3a) I regard as necessary truths If this is correct 
then (3), (4), and (5) are vahd arguments— from which it follows that 
it 18 incorrect to charactenze the composition fallacy as an inference 
that a whole has a certain property from the prenuss that every 
constituent part of that whole has that property. 

I have argued that it is not always a fallacy to infer that a whole 
has a certam property from the premiss that all of its constituent 
parts have that property. If I am right then we cannot say that the 
fiillacy of composition is committed whenever we made an inference 
of the form all the parts of x have <f>; therefore, x has ^ The 
vahdity or mvahdity of the inference seems to depend on what 
property we substitute for ^ If wo substitute brown ’ (or any 
colour word) we will get a valid inference. However, if we substitute 
some relative term such as ‘ hght ’ or ‘ small ’ the inference may be 
invahd But why is this so? What has happened iu (2) ‘ all the 
parts of this machine are small, therefore, tins madune is small ’ 
that has not happened in (3) ‘ all the parts of this chair are brown; 
therefore, this clrair is brown ’ such that (2) is fallacious but (3) is 
vahd la it not the case that ‘ small ’ is used ambiguously in (2), 
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-irheceas ‘brotm' is not vsed amhigaonsly in. (3). ‘ Tsight ' and 
‘ small ’ aie relative terms; 'niieieas^ ‘ brown ’ and ‘ made of metal * 
are not. A small part and a small msclune are in dinerent categones. 
A large macbine, as machines go, conld be made of manv parts all of 
winch, are small, as machine parts go. Thns ‘ small ' is used ambi^' 
onslv in (2). The catena for determining smallness of machme- 
parts are difierent from the criteria for determining smallness of mach- 
ines. Bnt the criteria for determining brownness of chair-parts are 
fioi diSerent &om the criteria for determining brownness of chairs. 
This leads ns back to the clarification of the composition ^illacv as a 
fallacx of ambignity. TThat this means is that the fallaiy of com- 
poritvm is d(/e to ambigniiy. That is, some wrord or phrase, occnrring 
in prem^ and conclnrion, means one thing in the premiss and 
another thing in the conclnsion. Is this not why (2) is faUadons? 
‘ Small ’ means one thing in the premiss (when applied to machme- 
parts) bnt something else in the conclnsion (when applied to mach- 
ines). Hence, perhaps we can remedy the sitnation by saying that the 
parts-whole type of comporition faflacy is committed when (a) one 
infers that x has d from the premir that all the parts of x have 
and (b) d is nsed ambignonsly — i.e„ d means one thing in the premiss 
and another thing in the conclnsion- This way of putting it means 
that every instance of the fallacy of composition fe due to ambigniiy. 
Something like this is snggested by Cohen and Xagel's discnsdon of 
the comporitiOS fallacy. Their description is not open to the sanie 
criticism that I have levelled at Copi. Por, they do not claim that it 
is altraifs a fallacy to inf^ that a whole has a certain property from 
the premiss that all the parts have that property. Instead they 
claim only that such an argni^aent frequeffiy is falladons. Appar- 
ently, they think it will be &Ilacions when the property-word is nsed 
in ooB sense when applied to th «3 parts and in another sense when 
applied to the whole. Thns in ^Hng a reason why the compoation 
in&rence is falladons they say, “ For the same word may have a 
difterent significance when applied tc» a totality than it has when 
applied to an element” {An IntroSs/clion to Logic and Soeitiific 
Method, p. -377). -4gain, in speaking d,f what they call the *' semi- 
logical or verbal lallades " — which mcfnde the fallacy of compos- 
ition — they say. ” These all seem to conform to valid forms of infer- 
ence. bnt on carefol escamination are seen iiot to do so — the appear- 
ance being due to ambign% . . (p. 376). These qncrtatiom indi- 
cate that rile parts-whole type of the fallacy of composition is com- 
mitted when and only when (a) the parts-whole inference is made 
and (6) the propertv-word is nsed ambignondy— f in one sense 
when applied to the'parts, but in another sense when applied to ^e 
whole. Thus. Cohen and Xagel might claim that (3). (4), and (5) do 
not mwiTnit the fallacy of compodtion because even thon^ they 
involve the parts-whole inference the words brown ’. ‘ being made 
of metal and ‘ being located in ^ace ' have the same meaning 
when applied to the parts as they do when applied to the whole. Bnt 
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g-Tfimplng (1) and (2) do commit the fallacy of composition because 
they make the parts-whole infeience ani the ■words ‘ hg^t ’ and 
‘ small ’ are used ambiguously. I msh to make tiro remarks about 

position The first is simply a warning. It seems to me that a 
relative term like ‘ small ‘ hght or ‘ strong ’ can be used un- 
ambiguously in a parts-whole inference so as to yield a vahd argument. 
At least, this seems to be the case with the word ‘ strong Con- 
sider this example (6) all the parts of this chain are strong, there- 
fore, this chain is strong. I think it is logically impossible for all the 
parte of a cham to be strong if the chain is not itself strong. 
Presumably the parte of a cham are its hnks. My suggestion 
IS that the cntena for determining the strength of links are no 
different from the oritena for determining the strength of the chains 
composed of those links. If a given link is only so strong — t e , can 
hold only so much weight or stand only so much pressure — then the 
cham ■will be no stronger than that link This is what it means to say 
‘ A cham is no stronger than its weakest link ’. Now if all the links 
of this cham are strong m comparison with the same size links of 
other equally long chains, then it is necessarily the case that this 
cham wdl be strong m companson ■with the other chains Hence, the 
mere presence of a relative term m a parts-whole inference does not 
mean that the argument is an mstance of the fallacy of composition. 
Cohen and Nagel could accept this pomt All they need claim is that 
the fallacy of composition is committed when and only when we make 
the parts-whole nfference and use the property-term ambiguously. 

The second pomt I want to make about this analysis of the fallacy 
of compoation is 'that it is not true that every case of the faUacy of 
composition is due to ambigmty. Por I think we can commit the 
composition fallacy even though the property-term has the same 
meaning when apphed to the whole os it does when apphed to the 
parte Consider this example (7) all the parte of this figure are 
triangular, therefore, this figure is tnangi^r. This argument is 
mvahd and I think we would want to hst it as an mstance of the 
fallacy of composition But the word ' ■triangular ’ does not mean 
one thing when apphed to the parte of the figure and somethmg else 
when apphed to the figure itself. It has precisely the same sense 
when ■used m the conclusion as it does when used m the premiss. 
Now if -vvo call (7) an mstance of the fallacy of composition it is 
surely a nustake to suggest, as Cohen and Nagel, Copi, and most others 
who discuss the pomt do suggest, that the fallacy' a£ composition is 
due to ambigmty In fact, it seems a mistake 'to classify it as a 
fellacy of ambiguity Some instances of the compoation fallacy 
seem to be due to ambigmty But, as (7) sho'ws, not all instances 
can be explamed in this ■way.^ 

1 In commenting on my paper Mr Charles E Caton of the TJmversify of 
Elmois pomted out that it is not even tme that eiery parts-whole inference 
mvolring ambigmty in the property term is failacious TTis example is: 
all 'the parts of this chair are snudl ; therefore, this chair is wniiill 'Where 
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What I have done so far in this paper is to consider two ways of 
analysing the parts-whole type of the fallacy of composition. The 
first way, suggested by Copi, is to say that we oonumt the fallacy 
whenever we make the inference all the parts of x have ^ , there- 
fore, X has I rejected this analysis on the grounds that the vahdity 
or mvahdity of the arguments mvolvmg this inference will depend, 
in part, on what properties are substituted for ^ (3), (4), and (6) 
infer that a certam whole has a certam property from the premiss 
that all the parts have that property But (3), (4), and (5) are vahd 
arguments and not instances of the fallacy of composition. The second 
way of analysmg the parts-whole type of composition fellacy is to 
say that we commit the fallacy when and only when (a) we infer that 
the whole has ^ from the premiss that aU its parts have 4>, and (6) 
is used in one sense m the premiss and m a different sense m the con- 
clusion I rejected this analysis on the grounds that not all instances 
of the fallacy of composition mvolve such a shift in meaning (7) 
was given as an example of an argument that comimts the fallacy 
of composition but whose feUaciousneas is not due to ambiguity. 
This rejection, if correct, means that it is a mistake to classify the 
fallacy of oomposition as a fallacy of ambigmty 

I wish to make one brief comment m the direction of a more 
adequate analysis of the fallacy of composition If my arguments 
are good ones, it is dear that we can have no fonnal or general 
charaoterization of the fallacy of composition What we can say 
IS that the fallacy of composition is committed m certam, but not 
all, arguments which make the inference all the parts of x have ^ , 
therefore, x has Then we must simply display and discuss cases 
which are faUsmous, such as (1), (2), and (7), and cases which are 
vahd, such as (3), (4), (6), and (6) 

In this paper I have restricted myself to the parts-whole type 
of composition fallacy Two questions seem relevant here (1) Does 
the argument of this paper extend to the members-class t^e of 
composition fallacy 1 (2) Can these remarks be extended to cover 
the whole-parts type of the fallacy of division ^ I t hink the answer 
to the first question is largely negative At least, I am unable to 
discover any counter-examples correspondmg to (3), (4), and (5) 
m the parts-whole type Tins may be due to the difference m type 
between a class and its members To the second question, I am 
unsure what the correct answer is. Is it always a fallacy to infer that 
all the parts of x have ^ from the preimss that x has ^ ^ I am mdmed 
to think that it is not But it seems more difficult to provide counter- 
examples when the inference is from whole to parts 

JJww&rsiUj of Mt(^'igan Wiixiau L Bows 

ive understand the parts to be the legs, seat, and back, it is not fallacious 
to infer that the chair is small from ihe premiss that all its parts are small. 
This pomt IS a further mdication that the analysis of the composition 
fallacy are considenng is mistaken 



“ ACTION ” AND “ CAUSE OF ACTION ” 


In lus artide, “ The Ascription of Besponmbihty and Rights 
Professor H L A. Hart distingoishes between two leones of human 
action. The “ old-fa^oned ” theory is the view that an action is 
distmgmshable from a physical movement of the body because it has 
correlated with it as its psychological cause a mental event called 
an “ mtention The “ modem ” theory translates a statement that 
an action has been performed mto the assertion of a categoncal 
proposition about the bodily movement and a general hypothetical 
proposition stating the causal consequences which would have 
reacted had a different choice been made. Both theones BEart 
rejects as inadequate According to bim the concept of action is an 
ascnptive, not a descriptive, concept A physical movement becomes 
an action m so far as eithm (1) l^e actor is held responsible for it, 
or (2) except for certam excusing conditions would be held re^ons- 
ible for it 

In opposition to the “ old-f atoned ” psychological criterion and 
m support of his own. Hart advances the argument that the psycho- 
logical cntenon fails to explam the hne we draw between actions 
which are accidental and other cases mvolvmg neither intention nor 
responsibdity (p 163). He cites the case of a man who aims at a 
post and misses it because the wmd carries off the bullet, which 
hits a man. He is said to have shot the man accidentally In the 
other case, the man suns at and hits tiie post, but the bullet ricochets 
and hits another man According to Hart, this would not be an 
action at all We make the distinction, yet m neither case was there 
an mtention to brmg about what m fact occurred. 

I do not wish to try to defend the older psychological theory of 
mental mtentions, but to pomt out that Hart’s own theory does not 
adequately account for the legal ascription of responsibihty m cases 
of this sort, « e oases of acddents a^ other oases where legal re- 
sponsibihty is neither ascribed, nor ascribed but excused. Legal cases 
can be cited to show that men are often held legally responsible 
for acmdents, a fact which Hart surely would not care to deny, 
but which, if admitted, has the philosophical importance of estab- 
hshmg that on his theory there can be no distinction between in- 
tentional acts and accidents Secondly, it can be shown that there 
are cases m which the ascription of legal responsibihty is wholly 
excluded, but which neverthdess presuppose a concept of action. 
If this be so, then Hart’s theory seems to lead to the absurdity of 
denymg a difference between legally responsible actions and actions 
for which no one is legally responsible 

Consider first the type of case m which a person is held legally 
responsible for his accidents One case,^ very much hko the one 

^ Reprinted in Lofftc and Language, Ist eer , ed by Antony Slew (Oxford 
Basil Blackndl, lOol), pp 145-166 

s Burlington and M R. Co. v, Westover, 4 Neb 26S 
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Hart lumself cites, involves a person who sets a fixe which is then 
blown out of control beyond the intended area and causes damages to 
another. The rule of this illustrative case which many American 
courts follow is that a defendant is liable for all the conse- 
quences of his negligence even though they were unforseedblo. This 
case is easily distinguished firam, say, the case of a person who 
dehberately sets fire 'to his nei^bonr’s property. The difference 
would be '^t between an accidental occurrence and an mtentional 
act And on Hart’s theoiy, smce legal re^onsibihty is ascribed m 
both cases, they would bo& be “ actions The question, however, 
IS whether Hart can distinguish them He cannot distmgnish them 
by reference to the factual drcumstances which, as he says, “ sup- 
port ” or “ are good reasons for ” the ascription of responsibihly, 
since m the cases mted these might be observationally the same. And 
if we deny meaning to “ mtenlaon ” apart from " xesponsibihty ”, 
there is seemmgly no way in which he can distmguish the one action 
as an accident and the ^her as a dehberate act 

The second type of case I wish to consider is one in which an action 
IS admitted but m which responsibihty is neither ascribed, nor ascrib- 
ed but excused. On Hart’s theory there should be no such cases. 
Yet consider what is involved in a case where a demurrer to a plain- 
tiff’s complaint is made and judicially afBrmed. A demurrer is merely 
a legal way of saying that even if the charges of the complamt that 
a certain act took place are true there are no grounds for holdmg the 
defendant legally responsible Iicgally speaking, the demurrer 
alleges that there is no ” cause of action.” In one such case^ mvolving 
a demurrer the judge said, ” It is dear from the most casual in- 
spection of ^e complaint that it does not state a cause of action 
No act of negligence on the part of the defendant is alleged It is 
alleged that the [street] oar which struck the plamtiff was runmng 
at the rate of six miles an hour ; also that Ihe plaintiff heard no 
bell rung on the car ; but there is no allegation that six miles an 
hour was an improper or unlawful rate of speed, or that no bell was 

in fact rung ” . j 

Like the second case Hart cites, that of aimin g at a post and hittmg 
it, this case analogously involves the aocomphshment of aim, 
namely, that of the conductor m runmng his street oar alimg ite 
tracks In both oases someone is incidentally mjured. In s 
case too, a demurrer would be m order and would probably be uphdd. 
In other words, there would not be a “ cause of action ” m either 
case. But is there no concept of " action ” involved * Surely some- 
one shot the buUet and the conductor ran the street car. H toese 
are not actions then what sense does the demurrer have « How 
can one admit, for the sake of legal argument, the existence of su^ 
actions, and yet be understood to mean, not merely that the daim 
has yet to be proved, but that what occurred was not even an action 
Can we mean “ action ” and yet not mean " action ” * 

’ Lvdedker v St Paul City Railway Co , 61 Mum 4U, 63 N.W 1027 
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Halt miglit of comse claim tliat smce action is a defeasible con- 
cept, tbe concept of action presupposed by tbe demunei is " de- 
feated ” by the Judge’s sustaining of tbe demurrer. This, boirever, 
overlooks the fact that a demurrer is a refusal to defend against the 
charges, and so is not m the same category as defences such as mis- 
take, provocation, insamty, and the like 

Thoi^ Hart’s theory fails, I beheve, to dislmgmsh between 
legally responsible actions and actions for which no one is legally 
responsible, it does establish this much, namely, that there can be 
no concept of a “ cause of action ” unless an ascription of responsi- 
bihty IS mvolved. No doubt “ cause of action ” is what he has in- 
terestingly called a defeasible concept That the concept of “ action ” 
as found m statements of the form, “ He did it,” are also defeasible 
is, however, eatremely doubtful 

San Jose State College 


Phiijp E. Davis 



ON A GOOD-EVIL ASYMMETRY 


In general \re are indmed to assume tliat an7 decision on tlie 
question whether a given action or motive he good or evil requires 
Tiltiinately an appeal to a (possibly ‘ higher ’) pnnoiple that mvolves, 
amongst others, these very terms good, evil. In other words, 
we behove the held of ethics to be logically autonomous 

It would, therefore, be of considerable interest if, on the contrary, 
we could point to at least some cases where an ‘ objective ’ assign- 
ment of the terms ‘ good ’ and ' evil ’ respectively to two alternative 
courses of action or motives might be possible, by appeal to an 
analytical pnnciple This will be possible if we can construct some 
case whose formal structure alters when we substitate one alternative 
for the other ; in other words, if we can pomt to some logical asym- 
metry between the alternatives The result of such a subsktuiaon 
could then serve, not indeed as a defimtion, but as a test of good as 
distinct &om evil, m the same sense that a spectrometer recording 
of a hue is not a defnition of, but a test for, a certam colour 

These remarks are prompted by reflecting on the following 
situation pictured m a humorous magazme the father, one of 
a well-known family of wicked monsters, is showing his daughter 
the family album, remarking ” This is your Unde Albert, of whom 
it may truly be said that ho left this world a worse place than he 
found it ” 

Now, ' what 18 wrong with this picture * ’ 

We may take as imphed m the story that evil is hdd up as su- 
preme smgle prmmple m this family, and that the flither is citing 
this unde as an example for his daughter to follow (“EoUowmg 
the example of your undo wiU be to your advantage ”) ^ 

Yet there seems to bo an moonsistency in the father’s presenting 
evil as supreme guidmg pnnciple. I suggest the moonsistency hes 
in this Why is the father teaching the daughter (as it happens a 
lesson in evil) * What is the guidmg prmciplo under which the teach- 
ing itself takes place at all ^ If the father is consistently evil, pre- 
sumably he IS misleadmg the daughter to her downfall, and his 
teachmg is, m fact, false That is, it is not, m fact, advisable for 
the daughtOT to follow her unde’s example In that case, the father 
would be lymg dehberately (and hes are m pnnciple detectable by 
non-ethioal means). If, however, ihe father is teachmg the daughter 
for her good, his actions are mconsistent to the extent of his re- 
lations with hiB daughter. There is at least a cdl of impunty of 
good m the network of his evil actions 

1 •ypi'iia ore flee to formulate a hypothetical situation I suggest 
that we ore actually formulatug a teaching situation fairly realistically 
permasiie teaching of this kmd, after all, imphes “lam teachmg you ^ 
your own good ” Persuasive teaching, mcidmtally, is strengthened if the 
teacher serves as an example 
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Tlius we claim that the following thought expeiiinent discrimm- 
ates between ‘ good ’ and ‘ evil * . 

A teacher teaches his papil “ Always being X will he to vonr 
advantage ” 

Substitution of ‘ evil * for X implies a situational structure that 
either involves a lie, or an inconsistency in the actions of the teacher 
in the sense esplamed above. Substitution of ‘ good ' does not of 
necessity unply a situational structure mvolving either a he or an 
inconsistency in the teacher’s actions 

Thus it IS suggested that evd can be detected here by the imposs- 
ibihty of b nitiling a consistent network purely of evd. whde there 
IS no obvious reason why it ^ould be impossible to budd a con- 
sistent network of good (uncle and &ther good, daughter instructed 
to be good hkewise]. We may think of the analogy of certain unit 
cells '^at can serve as buildmg bricks for indefimtely emended 
crystal lattices, whde other elementary structures cannot be used 
for this purpose. 

This r^erence to ‘ consistency ’ renunds us of a distinction hinted 
at by Kant, who pomts out that some actions are of such a kind 
that their maxim could not even be thought of as a general law of 
nature, while others are such that it is merely impossible to msh 
that their maxim be raised to the generahiy of a law of nature ^ 

"Wlnlo there ate few clear-cut examples of the extreme case (Evil 
typo A) where the ground for rejection of a maxim is the logical 
impossibdity of makmg it mto a umversal law (" I ought to be 
richer than everybody else ' ), the example discussed above is at 
any rate nearer to this extreme than to the other (Evil type B). 
where the ground for rejection is merely the impossibihty of •iri'<h- 
ing the maxim to be a umversal law.® 

H. E. Post 


^ Orundlegung zur Metaphysil. der Siiien p 424 

* We may mentioii an example of yet another kind : Consider a motorist 
who persistently makes a land ho nfang - noise to canse others to get out of 
his way This is not type A evil . it is logically possihU to imagine all 
present motorists to follow the same pohiy. Yet this would defeat the 
origmal purpose, m that the signal as warning would be drowned by the 
umversal noise . it would, m feet, no longer be a signal This is a stronger 
situation than type B which merely requires that the motorist cannot 
wish for this outcome 



SGOBIE ON “THE IDENTITY OF A WORE: OF ART ” 


Ix a receiic article, “ The Identic of a Work of Art “ (lUixD, January 
1959), Joseph. Y^golis discussed such problems as the sense in 
-which a poem and its -translation are the same poem, and the sense 
in -which an onginal play and its “ interpreted ” performance share 
an identi^. W. D. L. Scobie (lUixD, April 1960) challenged the relev- 
ance of some of Hargolis’ remarks to theories of art and, consequently, 
the correctness of Margohs’ assumptions I am interested here only 
in examining the conibsion -which underlies ]Ux. Scobie’s argument. 

Wr. Scobie apparently holds that it is always absurd to speak of 
an identity between such above mentioned pairs. He says that there 
is “no ae^etic relationship ” between an original work of art and an 
interpretation which alters it. What is meant by the term “ aesthetic 
relationship ” is not made clear, and I am unable to attach a mean- 
ing to what appears to be a central notion In any event, there can 
be no aesthetic rdaiionship between the work of art and its “inter- 
pretation “ because any de-ciation from the score, stage directions, 
etc., " must be an error Mr. Scobie’s charge of error is a reiy 
senous one for the simple reason that many people devote contider- 
able time to Tnaking such changes. The charge is also mcorreot. 

Hr. Scobie attempts to justify his charge of error by citing the 
following examples. Although tiie playwright or the composer 
requires “ the interpretive talents of others, Ms intentions, as made 
explicut in the final script, are the prime notation from wHoh any 
deviation must be an error”. He also objects to the rasting of 
statues in metal frcnn ori^nal stone works of art — " the artist creates 
by attacking a block of stone with a chisel and the resulting surfrces 
are concei-ved in terms of stone, and this is the artist s intention ”. 
“ The composer's manuscript is the prime notation of a work art, 
any de-viation from it is a deliberate disregard of the intention of 
the artist.” From “ any deviation must be an error ” and “ any 

deviation is a deliberate disregard of the intention of the artist ”, 

it seems pla-usible to conclude that 3!Jr. Scobie thinks deviation is 
an error beca-use it -violates -the artist s intenticms. The supreme 
value of the intention of the artist is the central notion of his di^ 
cmssion. It has been li^tly argued that concern -with the artist’s 
I' ptentinn is a fallacy. Why must -we be so reverent toward the inten- 
tions of the artist ? "fri other areas of life we often feel:^e andinsome 
cases bo-und to disregard the intentions of men. Also it is notoiioi^y 
difficult and often impossible to ascertain the intentions of t^ artist. 
Even in those cases in which the intentions are made erqdicit, why 
Trmgh one be bound on pain of error to foUow aU (or even any) of 
them ? T?7g;A confoimi^ to such specifications is a fc^ of ancestor- 
worship or confusion of historical -value -with esthetic value. I am 
not advocating a pohoy of always changing a work, but if an altera- 
tion gponiR lik-p. an improvement, there is no reason not to try it. 
It will succeed or fail accordmg to the talent of the person who 
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alters the \roik There is no reason to suppose that earher talent 
IS always better than present talent In deerying what is often done 
in mnsiG and the theatre, Mr. Scobie writes, “Ho one would dream 
of altering in reproduction the colours of a pamting, or the position 
of a limb of a sculpture, because they thought it looked better their 
way ...” There is no theoretical reason for not makmg such altera- 
tions. However, the practical reason is obvious — most people 
would rather buy a reproduction of a well-known, recognizable 
pamting (however bad) than a changed one (however improved). 

The emphasis on intention confuses imderstanding the creative 
act with esthetic enjoyment If one is interested in the dynamics 
of the creative act, then the artist’s mtentions are important for 
one’s mquiry. But the artist’s mtentions are irrelevant to the esthetic 
value of the work of art , it must stand or faU on its own ments. 
Mr Margohs’ analysis is concerned with works of art from the point 
of view of esthetic enjoyment, and not with their origins (the creative 
acts) Mr Scobie’s confusion of the creative act with es^etic enjoy- 
ment IS borne out m his concluding remarks, where he asserts that 
Mr. Margohs’ analysis is useful in “ discussing the position of the 
artifact ” but is “ no help at all m estabhshmg the identity of a 
work of art . . ”. An artifact is apparently distinguished icom a 
work of art m that the latter mvolves the mtentions of the artist. 
But as mdicated already esthetics and criticism are concerned only 
with the work which is presented and not with what was intended. 
What is presented is what Mr. Scobie calls an artifact and what 
Mr. Margohs calls a work of art 

One of Mr Scobie’s mtentionistic remarks deserves note. If a 
hthographic copy is produced using colours and textures other than 
those mtended by the artist, “ the result is very clearly an artistic 
rape . . ”. Artistic (creative) rape perhaps, but it might produce 
a beautiful duld Ethics and esthetics do not necessarily run parallel 
courses 

Gteorge T. Dickie 

Washiiyton State University 



VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICES 


Thought and Action. By Stoabt Hampshike. Cliatto «aid 'Windiis 
London, 1959. Pp. 276. > ’ 

Behihd the scenes of the philosophical argument m this book, t.TinTA 
IS a director cum cntic who utters a prologue, takes an occasional 
hand m the prompt box, gives a short speech at the end, and wrote 
the programme notes This director is also the autiior. It is 
entirely appropriate that a philosophical author should comment 
on his own work m this way, but it is equally clear that m this case 
his aofelvitios have made the cntio’s task very difficult 

Presumably the two mam sources of difficulty, which reviewers 
in the aUege^y serious press were so stnkin^y unable to surmount, 
consist m the temptation to commit a fallacy of privileged position 
(whoever does something must best bo able to desmibe it), and the 
(natural) occurrence m the author’s remarks of references to con- 
temporary linguistic analysis and traffitional philosophy, which 
detonate reactioiis of lojralty or distaste with depressing regularity. 
Let us dehberately postpone any discussion of the programme notes 
until we have discussed the play, Tnalnrig only two general comments 
Pirst, a reviewer might more readily be forgiven m this case for 
behevmg that the au&or must, better than anyone else, know what 
he IS doing, when it is recalled that about half the book is devoted 
to an analysis of the concept of knowmg-what one is doing Second, 
the book is of considerable ongmably and written m a way that is 
by no means easy to take m , quick reviews were, therefore, almost 
mevitably superficial. The same must, thou^ m a difEsrent way, 
be true of any short review 

Hampshire sets out to discuss “ certain famihar contrasts the 
contrast between that which is unavoidable m the structure of 
human thought and that which is contingent and changeable, be- 
tween inner thought and its natural expression in i^eech and action ; 
between that which confironts a man as the situation before him 
and that which is his own response to it ; between knowledge and 
decision ; between onticism and ' practice , between abstract 
philosoplucal opinions and the concrete varieties ofexpenence”. 
He hopes to trace the general connections between these contrasts 
and “ to bung moral argument nearer to the philosophy of mmd ”. 
For those with more specific mterests, used to technical labels, it is 
apparent &om close study of the text that comments are bemg 
in^e with great significance for phenomenalism, atomism, idealism, 
the dootrme of innate ideas, Bussell’s theory of similanty, sense- 
datum theorists, mtrospeotion, hbertansnism, the emotive theones, 
mtensionahty, the self, man’s essential nature, behaviorism, dualism, 
rdativism, Hegelian metaphysics, refetrmg expressions, 'pnvate 
languages ’, non-propositional knowledge, and the capacity of 
automata. There is almost no employment of the technical terms 
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just mentioiifid, however ; indeed, the book is striking for its le- 
stnction to ‘ common Enghsh ’ (though “ velleities *’ is a shade 
archaic and a “ feeling of unpleasure ” rather uncommon) Hence, 
philosophical relevance is ofto a matter of rather complex inference. 

On the very first page of text we strike material, characteristic of 
the hook, that is at once simple to read and hard to grasp The 
page contains a dozen remarks, mainly about the nature of language, 
each of the kmd which would today usually require between an 
article and a score of books of ftvami-nB “ Beahty and e^enence 
cannot be thought about unless we have rules that correlate parti- 
cular groups of signs with particular recurrent elements m reahty 
and esperience . . What would be an example of such a mle^ 
Why are they necessary^ Can “recurrent element” be given a 
meaning without circularity, i e without appeal to the recurrence of 
a certam sign-group m Imguistio activity ‘ about ’ the element^ 
Answers are not vouchsafed we must either play along and hope 
eventually to judge these axioms by their consequences, or stick m 
our heels now and ask Blackwells for a refund. Page one bemg a 
httle early for that, we contmue. But, and it is a “ but ’ that looms 
larger with every page for almost fifty pages, surely thej/irsf of those 
questions should be answered, surely we would benefit from some 
examples to elucidate such tncky concepts and daims. For those 
who are ‘ playing along ’, this makes it hard to tell whether one is 
playing along m the same game. 

Many of Hampshire’s conclusions m this book are so sweepmg, 
however, that it is extremely difficult to see how any ordinary inters 
pretation of them could salvage then truth Here are two early 
examples, less questionable than many others, and scarcely bettered 
by stall others “ It is also necessarily true that everythmg resembles 
everything m some respect ” (p. 31) " If we speak of the same 

situation, or the same sensation, lastmg through some period of 
tune, ‘ same ’ could always here be replaced by ‘ exactly similar ’ ” 
(p 28) These seem clearly incompatible with normal usage and 
yet the second, at least, is dearly about such usage. On the other 
hand, the apparent exceptions that nnmediately come to mmd 
could probably be accommodated by a shghtly modified statement 
The number ton and the last lamprey eaten by a king do not resemble 
each other m any respect They are both thmgs, but havmg an 
apphcable common predicate is apparently not the same — ^in normal 
usage — as bearing a resemblance The latter seems to require that 
the common property should be one in terms of which contrasts are 
normally or codd usefully be made This pomt is presumablv 
similar to the pomt that identity does not. despite the attractions 
of the amplest logical analysis, require the total abscuco of dis- 
tingnishmg charactenstics. However, it seems we could extend the 
concept of resemblance and say that everything has a resemblance 
to everythmg else without any immediately apparent disastrous con- 
sequence. It IS simply a matter of recent logical experience that 
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such behuviouT almosi/ iilways does have disas6ioas results It is 
better to amend the daim to “ almost anything can properly be said, 
^n some context, to resemble any other given thmg It appears 
that similar adjustments need to be made to most of Hampshire’s 
very general claims, of which several further examples are discussed 
m this review. ‘ Flaying along ’ will thus have to be taken to mean 
a spint of forgiveness, not only for absent clarifications and proofs, 
but also for present inaccuracies provided they do not seem too 
serious. 

To take a farther mstance, m the extensive discussion of the nature 
of language, there appears to be a spsoial failure to consider the ap- 
phcation of his general theses to mathematios It is certainly a 
“language . . m which statements are to be made and contra- 
dicted ", but IS by no means so clearly one to which his major thesis, 
that “ we always need some critenon of identity ” of the “ object 
of reference ”, apphes (pp 16, 17). What is the “ object of 
reference" of a numeral or a vanable or, a snmmatian sign or 
alephzero^ What is the cash value of saymg that we have entena 
of identity for the objects of reference of these terms* If it means 
that they have correct and moorreet uses, it is true but misleadmgly 
put If it means somethmg more, it must be explamod and justified. 
And, of course, similar puzzles anse about abstract terms m non- 
mathematical languages 

Hampshire moves from this linguistic thesis, as from many others, 
to an ontological conclusion “ I am in effect argumg that we must 
unavoidably think of reahty as consisting of persisting things of 
different types and kmds . . rather than of events or processes of 
different types and kmds ” (p 17) (Not just our present reahty, 
but any leality ) But, it seems to mo, on lie same page, it is made 
dear that the term “ thing ” is being used so generally that the 
contrast 'with, an event or process is vacuons Hus oontiast is stod 
to depend on the " particular grammar that alread 7 distinguishes 
nouns and verbs m a particular way ” This ‘ particular way is 
not danfied, but it seems apparent that one either has or can mtoo- 
duoe thmg-teims withm most languages to stand for processes, so that 
the grn.Ttiin»i.T will not separate the two. {Clf also There are no 
entena that anythmg must satisfy m order to be called a thmg m 
the widest sense of the word ” (p 25)). 

I am by no moans cortam of the oonduaiveness of these cnti^nM , 
but I cannot see how to avoid reoordmg them as evideMO of what 
appeared to one reader as the moondusiveness of the authors 
argument m diese early pages. Despite this moondusiveness, and 
not because of it, there are many highly illummatmg threads rmmmg 
iiWiigb the early discussions, pmrticularly about the swus ot 
dassifioation and mdividuation, the mexhanstibibty of tnrtta, 
essential function of the gap between appearance and 
ij inginn of ultunate elements of exponenoe, and the differences 
between the sensory modalities Many of those threads ropresen , 
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in a way not hitherto available, what I would judge to be the con- 
sensus of opinion amongst contemporary epistemologists of the so- 
called Oxbridge school. These tineads are mterwoven m a way 
that makes clear they are part of a smgle system, the fabnc of 
Hampshire’s thought, not stray items m a patchwork of ideas and 
articles £com different authors Some of the threads one knows 
from his other writings to be almost entirely of his own devismg 
[eg the elusiveness ^esis about “things”), but all of them are 
tied together m a way which is dearly his own 

As one proceeds through the book the impression is constantly 
confirmed that Hampshire has an extraordinary strong drive to get 
a perspective view of his own thought and that of his time, and that 
this struggle has led binn to a considerable number of mteresting 
conclusions and suggestions A selection from these is to some 
extent a manifestation of personal mterests, and is greatly handi- 
capped by the necessity for short quotations, but is appropnate 
here before we go on to raise certam objections to other daims and 
themes of the book 

“ If anyone claimed that he had discovered a people speakmg a 
language m which only sensations were referred to and described, 
he would be claiming something that could not possibly be true. It 
must at least be possible m this supposed language for the speakers 
to discmnmate one person feom another , if they have the means 
to do this, they already have the means to discriminate one object 
m the external world from another ” (p 67). 

“Wo are m the world, as bodies among bodies, not only as 
observers but as active expenmentors We could not ever be 
observers unless wo were sometunes active experimenters and wo 
could not ever be experimenters unless we were sometunes ob- 
servers ” (p. 53). 

“I often cannot, m reflection or mtrospectaon, dislmguish as 
separable episodes the thou^t of what is to be done from the actual 
domg of it A philosophical duahsm, which supposes that my 
history is analysable mto two parallel sequences of mental and 
physical events, does not give a possible account of the concept of 
action” (p 74) 

“ It has been generally recogmsed in recent philosophy that the 
relation of words and statements to facts is elusive and can never 
be stated m any simple and general terms It has not been so 
generally recogmsed that the relation between words and actions is 
equally elusive, and that there are the same difficulties in dividing 
a human being’s conduct into a set of namable actions as there arc 
m dmdmg the perceived world mto a set of namable facts ” (pp 
120 - 121 ) 

“ The very notion of jiredictu^ what plans I shall form collapses 
mto self-contradiction Either I take into consideration the reasons 
that will influence me, m which case I am already engaged in form- 
ing a plan , or I somehow contrive to ignore the factors that mil 
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infiuence me, in wbicli case I cannot honestly profess any confidence 
in my ovni prediction ” (p, 130). 

“ The actual use on a certam particular occasion of certam words, 
and the gesture of pointing that may perhaps accompany the words, 
have sometimes been taken to be all that is involv^ m the notion 
of xefemng to a particular thing. This is a mistake. The question 
‘ ‘Which of these did you mean^ ’ is not the same as the question 
‘ ‘Which of these did yon mention^ ’ ” (p 200). 

" The moral argument, even at this level of generahty, would 
always contam appeals to expenence, the actual hving through 
situations, as the instances by which the otherwise abstract ideal of 
conduct must be tested. But the appeal to experience must itself 
pass through descriptions of the situations cited "WhA there was 
m a particular situation, or in a particular course of conduct, that 
made it degrading has to be isolated m descriptions, if it is to be 
dear m my reflection ” (p 219) 

On the other side of the ledger there are five kmds of entry, 
hhnt, there is a continuation of the imprecise, unclear or incorrect 
remarks of which some examples have already been given It 
seemed to this reviewer that these dmunished in frequency. 
Second, there is a very considerable amount of material which does 
not appear to be carrymg much philosophical weight Hampshire 
refers to some of his remarks as truisms fp. 67) and one could hardly 
avoid the feeling that heavy pruning of the truisms would have 
benefited the form and force of the argument Third, there is an 
increasing number of fairly unconvmcing dauns — e xam ples will 
— about the nature of philosophy and the relationships 
between and justification of different parts of philosophy ^PourtWy, 
there are several descriptions of Hampshire’s own philosophic^ 
position and of the significance of his arguments which are open to 
some question 

AtiH finally there seems to me to be a serious weakness m Hamp- 
shire’s treatment of certam key problems about the titie topic — 
the rdationship of thought to action 

The mmor rntra-philosophioal errors and excessive verbiage are 
not a firaitful subject for further discussion here , I take up only 
the di sraigsmn of his key topic Hampshire argues with Spinoza 
that thou^t (and m particular, behef) is not a kmd of action. ^He 
gives vmaous arguments for this, mduding the obsearvataon ‘ It 
would seem logically absurd to prohibit by law the holdmg of certam 
bdie& . .” (p. 155) A longer argument depends on the premise, 

« it is a necessary feature of anything that can be called an action 

that one mi^t on occasion want to do it and also decide to do it and 
yet for some reason fail to achieve the result ” (p. 157). He then 
argues that one cannot ever fail to believe something when one 
wants to, because one cannot ever succeed in behevmg something 
when (» e jnst because) one wants to. "HI was told that I comd 
satisfy my desire to believe by turning my attention away from the 
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contiaiy evidence, I vronld not call my enaning state, brougtt into 
existence by these means, belief” (p 157) TJnfortunatdy, the 
example is not so simply dismissed Behgious people, perturbed by 
the problem of evil, are often told to fix their eyes firmly on the 
Cross,” t e. to concentrate on the moral vutnes of Gkid raliier than 
on the difficulties And there is every evidence that this procedure 
IS often effective. "We do have this rather furtive kmd of control 
over what we and others beheve, and m this respect the contrast with 
action fells The failure is serious for Hampshire because most of 
his argument about freedom and responsibility for action rests on 
similar pomts. If a man. stands by while a faend drowns, “ There 
IS no sense m which he feded to try to rescue his friend ; he simply 
did not try ” (p. 182). But agam the case is impersuasive ; oft^ 
to fail to try is sunply not to try when m a position to try. The 
trying here, like the bdieving above, really is quite like a course of 
a^on, as fer as responsibility goes 

We go on to oontider responsibilily for ignorance and the lack of 
mental and other skills ; and here Hampshire underestimates the 
relevance of thought to (responsibihty fir an) action, while contmuing 
to exaggerate the distinction between thought and action. On the 
first point, he thinks of responsibilify for an action as wholly 
dependent on capacity But it is also a function of knowledge. 
“ . . if I try to predict that I will not try (to perform some part- 
culax act m the future), and to give the grounds upon which my 
prediction is based, I shall find myself talking only of the difficulty 
that I would encounter m brii^ing myself to make the attempt ” 
(p 187). Now surely one can predict that one will not try some- 
thing {eg. a jail-break) because one can now see overwhelming 
reasons for not trying it then, thou^ it is easily withm one’s power? 
It IS not difficult for me to try, but it would be foolish. I could 
easdy try to break out, but — on such an important matter — ^I am 
perfectly certain I will not try. 

Conversely, one can disclaim responsibility for an action by 
pomtmg out that one could not possibly have had any reason for 
doing otherwise A nder of this pomt is that one is often re^onsible 
for actions which one could not at the time have avoided (e g. a crash 
when dnvmg drunk), if they were foreseeable possibihties at an 
earlier time when rationally preferable alternatives that were 
withm one’s power would have avoided these possibihties (e g. not 
drmkmg, or not takmg the wheel). It is thus not the case that 
responsibihty refers only to what one can now or could hereafter 
do , but Hampshire misses this ” There is a sense m which a man 
IS respontible for any [present] condition that he would be able to 
change if he tried . .” (p 185) It must be " would, or would hare 
been able ” and “ if he had tied, and had been able to foresee ”. 
Despite his admirable and powerful stress on the crumal importance 
of self-understandmg, objective appraisal and inteUectnal analysis 
in the analysis of free choice and morahty, he thus underrates the 
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lole of zaaBon in assesaing lesponsibility. Tbe fomplicitj of tiie major 
conclnsioBS of this chapter (pp. 221-222) is damaged by these two 
flaws , hiB separation between the will and the mtellect is both too 
strong and too weak 

On the nature of philosophy m general and his own work m pait- 
cular, Hampshire has a negative and a positive thesis that require 
comment. He cnticizes the procedures of contemporary hngnistic 
analysis on several occasions At the crucial pomts in philosophy, 
where whole approaches are in dispute, . . the method of examinmg 
established concepts, as they occur in contemporary speech, is in- 
adequate There is no way of showing that the idioms m common 
speech which pomt to one decision are to be preferred to the idioms 
which pomt to an opposite thesis. Even were there such a method 
of decision by reference to current hngmstic usage, one could still 
ask oneself whether accepted contemporary usage is not tied to a 
disputable moral outlook . . ” (pp. 155, 156) This is surely a 
shallow crituusm If the idioms are m balance, then the next step 
in any hnguistic analysis consists exactly m probing the logical 
connections between the two views and other — ^perhaps moral — 
positions, and then turning the cntena of usage to bear on these 
other positions. It is difficult to imagine what practitioners of 
" the method of examining established concepts, as they occur in 
contemporary speech ” Hampshire oould have m nund, if they do 
not mcmde Austin — or Waissman or Wittgenstem, both of whom 
also exphcitly stressed the great importance of untan^ng the logical 
connections between different components of an overall philosophical 
position There are other places where he suggests that a limitation 
on hnguistic analysis is its failure to consider Ae whole social context 
of a language and not just its inner structure (pp 233-234-) , but 
this, one takes it, is precisely the message of the “ language games ” 
of the Phtlosophtcal Investigations 

Hampshire’s conclusion about philosophy is that there is m> way 
of deoiclmg between mternaUy consistent overall plulosophioal views 
and that we can be sure only of the fact that our views will not for 
long be deemed satisfoctory. "No philosophy of mathematira, 
science, or art, however general and abstract it may be, cm bo 
eternally vahd” (p 243) The reason is sunple It is "not 
because previous philosophers have made mistakes m their analy^, 
but because the subject matter under consideration has changed 
) Now, since " it is possible to characterize philosophy 
itself as a search for ‘ a defimtion of man ’ . ” (p 232), and our 

nnderstandmg of man’s nature is always changing, the same ^atav- 
ism permeates it all Now there is a sense m which one oould argue 
that science is mconolusivo, mz that it is logically possible for any 
conclusion to be wiong, and empirically true that “>*“7 
are wrong This would not support a relativistic view of sraentmc 
knowledge corresponding to Hampshire’s relativism about philosophy 
roughly because m science we accumulate certamty faster than we 
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disoovei 01 caa expect to discover error. Belativity theory might 
have to go, one day, hut — to take one part of it — the relativistic refine- 
ments of Newtonian laws wiU have to contmne to be recognized as 
(a) defimte improvements on Newton, and (6) very very good approxi- 
mations to l^e truth Now philosophy is possibly m a stronger 
position its problems are more genfi]^ and hence less susceptible 
to overthrow by local changes m our knowledge — and much of it is 
concerned with logical rather than empirical analysis Why should 
one not suppose that we are constantly and markedly improvmg 
our philosophical insights^ Where are the examples of philo- 
sophical errors uncovered by new msights mto man’s nature, so that 
we may consider an inference to the existence and kind of future 
ones and see if we are worse off than the scientist^ They are 
markedly absent, and absent too from the subsidiary arguments 
which lead to conclusions such as “ A morahty ‘ left to itself ’ will 
survive unquestioned only if it is insulated fi»m any serious ex- 
perience of art (p 244), &om which he infers that rehable 
ethical standards are impossible because of creativity m the arts 
(pp 247-248). 

In case it might be thought that Hampshire is only argumg 
agamst the possibihty of absolute certainty m philosophy and would 
be wdling to accept panty with science, let me conclude with a 
quotation that rules out this mterpretation “ The conclusions of 
philosophy itself are always withm the domam of opmion and 
not of knowledge ” (p 256). 

To summarize the book’s special merits be m its efforts to attam 
an overall view of philosophy and man, to relate philosophy to 
common concerns, and to analyze certam specific notions Its 
dements, m my view, mdude inadequate instantiation and sub- 
stantiation of generabzations, unnecessary verbiage, and uncertam 
descnption of its own and other positions , but '^ey do not offset 
the virtues 

The book is not a tnumph of copy-readmg I detected errors on 
pages 9, 14, 23, 40, 95, 142, 154, 165, 177, 187, 197, 202, 204, 205, 229, 
251, 253, and 271. 

MiCHAI!!. Scbiven 


Die Anstotdische SyUogistik By GOnthbb Patzig. Pp 207. 
Gbittmgen, 1959. 378 

This lucid work is a valuable contribution to the study of Aristotle’s 
formal logic Professor Patzig calls it a ‘ logico-philological ’ m- 
vestigation, and he seeks to bndge the gap between Lukasiewicz’s 
logical systematismg and the traditional philological treatments of 
Aostotle’s syllogistic He is obviously w^-eqmpped for this task. 
I shall mdicate the mam contents of his five clmpters and offer some 
cnticisms I shall necessarily omit reference to many good points 
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he makes and to the useful summaries he gives of the vievrs of ancient 
Greek and modem European commentators 

1* Chapter 1 asks what exactly a standard Aristotelian sj'llogism 
is. As l;nkasiemcz has already shown {Aridode's SyUogislio, pp. 
1-^), it differs in almost every possible way fi;om the traditiona' 
syllogism . it is formulated in an ‘ if . . . then . sentence, not as 
an argument;^ it employs only term-vanables and not concrete 
terms , instead of ‘ every S is P ’ it says ‘ P belongs to every S 
Patzig makes these points clearly and draws on more evidence than 
Lukasiewicz. He daiins, and is to show m Chapters 3 and i, that 
certam major problems about Aristotle’s theory of syllogism can 
be solved only if one keeps m nund the standard Anstotdmn formu- 
lation of syllogisms. 

The main controversial question in Chapter 1 is the question why 
s ing u lar terms are excluded from Aristotle’s theory of syllogism 
Li this connection both Hess and Lukasiewicz refer to An. Pr. A 27, 
43a25-43, where Aristotle divides what there is into three classes * 
some things (categories) are possible predicates but not possible 
subjects, other things (individuals) are posdble subjects but not 
possible predicates, other things can be subjects and predicates 
Boss {Analytics, p. 289) explains the exclusion of smgnlar terms 
from syllogisms by referzing to the remark Aristotle m^es, at the 
end of this passage, to the efhet that arguments and enquiries are 
chiefly concerned with items in the thud class. Lukasiewicz, 
seekiiig a purely logical ground for the exclusion, points out (p. 7) 
that ‘ m all three syllogistao figures known to Aristotle there exists 
one term which occurs once as a subject and tbenagam as apredicate.’ 
So, he argues, ' syllogistio as conceived by Aristotle requires terms 
to be homogeneous with respect to their possible positioiis as subjects 
and predicates This seems to be the true reason why sin^ar 
terms were onutted by Anstotle Patzig remarks, against this, 
that in each of Aristotle’s three figures there is at least one tenn 
which occurs only as subject (or as predicate) ; so that Lukasiewicz’s 
point does not explain why Aristotle should have demanded homo- 
geneity for all temis entering mto syllogisms, nor therefore why he 
should have excluded nngular tenns. Patzig ofieis a different 
solufaon to the problem, as follows. 

The chapter of the Prior Analytics quoted above is a preparation 
for the next chapter (c. 28), in which Aristotle gives procedures for 
proving conclusions of the four kinds A, B, I, 0. Bor example, to 
prove that A is njuversally predicable of B one must find a term G 
which IS univeEsally predicable of B and of which A is univeraally 
prwdinablR Patzig says that in this section Aristotle assumes that 
every term possesses both possible subjects and possible predicates 
Bor the procedures he recommends assume the following axioms : 
(a) every possible value of a syllogistio term-vanable A has at least 

1 But see J. L Ansfan in Mesn, 1952, pp. 397 i and A. IT. Raor’a Fanadl 
Logic, p 116. 
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one genuine sub-ordinate tenn IL, t.e. & term X sucli that A belongs 
to every X but X does not belong to every A , (b) every possible 
value of a syllogistic tenn-vanable A has at least one snper-ordinate 
term X, %.e. a term X such that X belongs to every A but A does 
not belong to every X. "Sow, Patzig contmues, s mgiilar terms do 
not satisfy axiom (a) and categories & not satisfy axiom {b). Thus 
the reason urhy Aristotle confines syllogistic terms to itrans m the 
third class (items that can be subjects and predicates) is that only 
so mil all terms satisfy the axioms presupposed by the pioof- 
prooedures given m An. Pr. A 28. 

This expiration is open to three mam objections. First, it seems 
a httle unnatural to explam a central feature of Aristotle’s syllogisms 
by appealing to procedures he recommends m A28 for provmg 
propositions. For had he incorporated smgular terms mto his 
syllogisms he oouM easily have amended the advice m A 28 so as to 
cope mth such cases Patzig says that he had to omit smgular 
terms m order to safeguard A 28 ; one miglit . rather argue that ho 
mrote A 28 m the way he did because he had omitted smgular terms 
But this leaves us mth the question why he had omitted them. 
Secondly, Anstotle does not say m A 28, nor would he msh to say, 
that every proposition is provable. The fact that a term failed to 
satisfy the axioms assumed by the proof-procedures of that chapter 
would explam the exclusion of that term fiom syllogisms onfy if it 
were also evident that an nnprovable proposition could not occur 
anywhere m a syllogism But this is not evident Thirdly, Patzig’s 
formulation of the presupposed ‘ axioms ’ is surely wrong Anstotle 
says that to prove that P belongs to every S you must find a term M 
such that M belongs to every 8 and P belongs to every M, Ho 
does «o{ say that you must find a term M mth the fiirthor character 
that 8 does not belong to every M and M does not belong to evorj' 
P He does not require that ilf be super-ordmate to 8 and sub- 
ordinate to P m the sense Patzig gives to ‘ super-ordmate ’ and 
‘ sub-ordinate ’. Yet smgular terms and categories fail to satisfy 
axioms (a) and (6) respectively only, Patzig imphes, because of these 
additional requuements I conclude therefore tl^t Patzig s new 
explanation of the exclusion of singular terms from Aristotle’s 
theory of syllogism is not satisfactory. 

2 Chapter 2 is devoted to a study of Aristotle s concept (or 
concepts) of necessity. He was well aware of the difference lictu cen 
‘necessarily’ m ‘men arc necessarily animals’ and ‘necessarily’ in 
‘ if P beloi^ to every M and M belongs to every 8, necessarily 
P belongs to every 8 ’ , and he distinguished these as ‘ absolute ’ 
and ‘ relative ’ necessity. In a valuable investigation of Aristotle's 
terminology Patzig shows how carefiil ho usually w.is to avoid 
confusion between the two types of necessity.^ Patzig argues, 

* Patzig adduces ns a convincing proof of .tristotlo s careful use of terms 
tho fact that in tho modal logic tf etayxiir alnars stands for absolute 
necessity, never for rclatii e necessity But see 34aT, 17, 21. 
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however, that Anstolle failed to understand relative necessity 
and wrongly treated ‘necessarily’ in a (categorical) syllogism as 
attaching to the conclusion (or, better, apodosis) when in fact it 
marks the necessary amnedton between premisses and conclusion 
(or, better, protasis and apodosis) ^ It would certainly have been 
deraer if Ai^totle had written ‘ necessarily if . . . then . , instead 
of ‘ if . . . then necessarily . . ; though I am not sure that Fatzig’s 
references to De Int. c. 9 and An Pr. 30b31-40 suffice to show t^t 
Aristotle was really misled by his way of talking Patzig’s orm 
account of relative necessity is similar to fiukasiewicz’s ‘the 
Anstotehan sign of syllogistic necessity represents a umversal 
quantifier ’ ^^asiewicz, p 11). He next argues that the two 
sorts of necessity distingu^ed by Aristotle are really identical, 
smce both represent umversal quantification, m one case quantifi- 
cation over mdividual-vanables, m the other case quantification over 
concept-vanables. His argument (pp 43-45) for construing ‘ all 
men are necessarily animals ’ as saying no more than ‘ (z) if a; is a 
man, a; is an animal ’ is too compressed and rather confused As 
requirements for ‘ all men are necessarily animals ’ he mentions 
both that the implication ‘ if a; is a man, a; is an animal ’ must hold 
for aU values of a; at aU tunra, and that this should follow fiom the 
defimtions of the terms ‘ man * and * animal ’ But if those ate two 
different requirements the treatment of ‘ all men are necessarily 
animals ’ as a universally quantified imphoation-Btotement will 
certainly not do Professor J Hmtikka has mdeed argued that 
because Anstotle holds that every possibihty must be reahsed at 
some moment of tame the notion of umversahty is for him identical 
with that of (absolute) necessity * This suggestion is not without 
difficulties for instance, as Hmtikka allows, it prevents any dis- 
tmobon being drawn between assortonc and apodeictic umversal 
propositions. In any event Patzig does not e^hoitly make this 
suggestion, and his own position remains somewhat obscure 

Some pomts of detail (o) it is clear that m these pages of the 
book Patzig’s arrow-sign stands for mateiial imphcation In other 
places, where he is symbohsmg logical theses, it could be standii^ 
for strict imphcation but probably is not , it is probably being uwd 
as the hook-sign commonly is in the oitmg of logical theses If this 
is BO, the explanation Patzig gves when he mtroduces the a^w- 
Bignis wrong and mislesdmg he says (p. 12) that ‘ MeP <& 

SoP ’ 18 to be read as ‘ SoP follows from MeP & SiM ’. If, on the 
other hand, this w what he means by the arrow-sign he certamly 
ought to use a different sign, standing for matenal imphcation, m 

1 In what follows I shall sometimes ^eak, as Patzig does, of premises 
and nnnnininnn j tdthough these terms ate not stnotly appropnate m dis- 
cussion of the standard Aristotelian syllogism i i, 1 „ 

SJ TTiTifalrlra, ‘ BTecessity, Umversahty, and Time in Anstotle , m 
Enpatnos Ajaiua, XX. 1957 I owe my knowledge of this paper to tne 
kindness of Mr Peter Geach 
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some parts of the book. (6) The last pages of the chapter contain, 
as Tvell as a ]nstified complaint about Maier's obscnrily, an nnjTistified 
blast against fnikasiemcz. Fatzig says that {i^asieTcicz says 
nothmg about the distmciion between relative and absolute necessl^. 
that i£is negleet is characteristic of his procedure, and that lus 
narrow concentration on certam passages diminishes the value of 
his book as a commentary — ‘ der es dock s^ will But Eubasie- 
wicz’s first edition was ezplicity confined to the non-modal part of 
Anstotle's syllogistic and so had no need to diseuss 'absolute’ 
necessity , while the second edition carefolly distingnishes the two 
sorts of necessity and discusses both (Indess v. 'necessity '). (c) Fatzig 
m a note on page 50 claims Boss’s support for takmg avdyKiis in 
75a20 to stand for absolute necessity and avayiai m T5a23 to stand 
for relative necessity. But the note quoted £;om Boss refers to a 
diGEerent sentence (75a25-27). Boss, as is clear &om his Analysis 
(p 528), takes both phrases to refer to absolute necessity : and he is 
surely nght 

3 Chapter 3 mvestigates Aristotle’s distmction between ‘ peifiict ’ 
and ' imperfect ’ syllogisms Fatzig first clears up some old mis- 
conceptaons Aristotle does not regard imperfect syllogisms as 
lackn^ full vahdity, but simply as lacking the self-evidence of 
perfect syllogisms Nor does he think ^llogisms are perfect becauso 
they are m the first figure; indeed he classifies two first-figure 
moods, m the modal logic, as imperfect ^ What formal properties 
are possessed by ah and only the ^Uogisms Anstotle calls perfect! 
Is a syllogism with these properties really evident in a way m which 
no other syllogism is^ These are Fatzig’s questioiis. 

From this pomt (p. 58) Fatzig gives a meaning to the symbols 
' a ’, ‘ e ’, ‘ 1 * o ’, which diffem feom that in traditional expositions 

but corresponds to Aristotle’s standard way of formulating syUo- 
gisms 'AaB^ wiU mean 'A belongs to every B'. Thus for 
Barbara we have . if PaM and MaS, then PaS. It now leaps to 
the eye that only in the first figure are the first and last terms 
of the protasis also the first and last (i e second) terms of the 
apodosis ; and that only m this figure is the so-called middle term, 
which links the other terms, in feet in the middle, i.e. between P 
and 8 in the protasis. Only first-figure syllogisms can be translated 
forthwith mto the symbohsm of two-place rdational logic. Thus 
AejaC corresponds to the protasis of Cdarent, The protasis of a 
second-figure syllogism cannot be written in the form AxfyO unless 
one allows converse relations, writing, for instance, ‘PeJaS’ for the 

1 Fatzig says that Anstotle gives as an argument for assigning first place 
to the first figure the feet that * samtliche voUkommenen Schlusse dieser 
Figur ang^oren ' (p 53). This is presnmably a reference to the end of 
An Pr.A4 Bnt what Anstotle says here is not that all perfect svllosisms 
belong to this figure, but that all syllogisms in this figure are perfect 
vivTcg ol iv auT^ oMoyiaiioi vAcidi flat Anstotle has in mind here 
of course, ouly assertonc syllogisms. 
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protasis of Cesare. Now the two releTant features of a first-figure 
syllogisni as normally formulated by Aristotle disappear if eaher the 
order of the conjuncts in the apodosis is reversed or ‘ A belongs to 
B ’ IS replaced by ‘ N is ; though they re-appear if biOh these 
chmges are made : ‘ if every jS is M and every M is P, then every 
N is P Traditional espoaitdona maJce only the second change and 
thus effectively conceal '^e form^ features of first-figure syllogisnis 
which go far to eiqplam Anstotle’s regarding them as essentially 
more evident that any syUogisins m other figures Anstotle does 
himself sometimes formulate syllogisms m the ‘ ^ is P ’ rather than 
the * B belongs to A ’ manner. But m the one place m An Pr, 
A ^6 where he does this he also changes the order of the conjuncts 
of the protasis ; and m many, though not all, other places the same 
is true. The ancient commentators behave in '&e same way, 
switching premisses where they use the ‘ A is B' hmd of formulation, 
without however realismg that the formal features of first-figure 
syllogisms which they ^leby preserve erplam Anstotle’s dis- 
tmction between perfect (or evident) and imp^ect syllogisms 
It remains to be seen how this explanation of the perfection of some 
syllogisms fits Aristotle’s modal logic Some but not aU first 
figure modal syllogisms are said to be perfect Why^ Patsig’s 
discussion of this is too comphcated to be summansed adequately. 
He follows Becker’s view that for Anstotle the modal &ctor belongs 
not to a proposition but to a term Thus examples of first-figure 
modal syllogisms are (o) NAaB & BaG~>-NAaO (30al7), (5) 
NAoB & NBaG -*■ NAoG (29b36) , (c) AaB & MBoG M'AaO 
(34a34) Only in (a) is the second term of the first conjunct identical 
with the first term of the second conjunct ; only m (a) and (h) is the 
first term of the first conjunct identical with the first term of the 
apodo^ Both (a) and (6) are called perfect, (c) is not Patzig 
seeks to explain Aristotle’s decisions as to which first-figure modal 
syllogisms are to count as perfect, though he thinks that Anstotle 
m fact allows as perfect some syllogisnis which, smce they require 
the use of supplementary logical operations to give them the desirable 
formal properties of first-figure assertono syllogismB, ought not to be 
counted as perfect, t.o. immediately evident. I will make only 
three points about this valuable section of Patzig’s book (1) In 
connection with the syllogism * MAaB & MBaO -*■ MAaO ’ (32b38- 
33al) Aristotle mtroduces ‘ MAaMB ’ as an mteipretation of to A 
mvTi t3 B h>8i](eTai virdp^eiv. He does this, Patzig 
suggests, * in order to justify re-wiitmg the above fyUogism 
as ‘ MAaMB & MBaO MAaO ’, this gets over the 

‘difi&oulty’ that otherwise the syllogism will not have an iden- 
tical middle term and wdl not have all the happy features of a 
first-figure assertoric syllogism However, since there are, acoordmg 
to Anstotle and Patzig, some first-figure modal syllogisins which 
lack an identical middle term and are imperfect, Anstotle could 
perfectly well have clastified the above i^Uogism as imperfect 
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Whj did liheie appear to be a ‘ difficulty ’ irbich bad to be overcome 
( by a rather dubious dovice)^ (2) With reference to the two im- 
perfect first figure syllogisms ‘ AaB & MBaC -> M‘AaO ’ and ‘ NAaJB 
& MBoG -> AjoG ’ Fatzig says that Aristotle’s calling them 
imperfect shows that it is for him a sufficient condition of a syllo- 
gism’s bemg imperfect that the predicate of its condusion should foil 
to be identical with the predicate of its first premiss The two 
syllogisms in question, however, lack an identioal nuddle term, and 
for them Anstotle offers no device (like turning ‘ MAaB ’ mto 
' MAaMB ’) to correct this So his classification of them as im- 
perfect need depend only on them lack of an identical nuddle term 
(3) There is a certain mcoherence between Fatzig’s treatment of 
absolute necessity m Chapter 2 and his adoption of Becker’s view of 
modal factors m Chapter 3 Chapter 2 construes ‘ necessarily A is 
B ’ as ‘ (x) a; is A x IS B ’, Chapter 3 construes it as ‘ (x) x is d 
X is necessanly-B ’. 

4. In Chapter 4 Fatzig studies Aristotle’s defimtions of the 
different figures of syllogism and of such terms as ‘ middle ’, 
‘ ma]or ’, etc. Bis mam purpose is to esplam why Anstotle re- 
cognises only three figures, though acknowledgmg as valid the 
moods of the traditional fourth figure. Bnkasiewicz treats Anstotle’s 
onusmon of these moods from his systematic classification of syllo- 
gisms as on oversight, and he supposes, with Bochenski, that 
An Pt A.7 and B 1, where these moo^ are mentioned, were com- 
posed later than the mam exposition and never mcorporated mto it 
Fatzig studies the relevant texts very closely and explains the 
omission of the fourth figure as a consequence of Aristotle’s way of 
defining figures and term In An Pr A4-6 Anstotle characterises 
his three figures separately, givmg new esplanations m each case of 
the expressions ‘ middle term ’, * extreme terms ’, etc Fatzig 
analyses these passages skilfally^ Ble next considers Anstotle’s 
attempts in An.Pr A2S and 32 to give general defimtions of 
‘middle’, ‘ma]or’, etc. B!e then develops his own solution to 
the problem of the missing fourth figure, and ends the chapter with 
a cntical survey of the views of some ancient and modern com- 
mentators 

The discussion m this chapter is fiiU, dose and rather comphcatod 
There are many mterlockmg pomts and many mmor topics which 
cannot be taken up here The essential pomt is perhaps this If 
one considers two premisses containing three terms m all, and 
neglects the order of the premisses, the terms fall into one of only 
three patterns The diared term may be predicated (affirmatively or 
negativdy) of both the other terms ; it may have them both pre- 
dicated of itself , it may have one predicated of itself and be pre- 
dicated of the other Smce the order of premisses is being neglected, 
there is no difference between ‘ AxM & MxB ’ and ‘ MxB & AxM ’. 

^ But he follows Bukasiewicz in making one or two critidsms of Anstotle 
whioli Austin has shown to be ill-considered (Mixd, 1052. pp 398 f ). 

8 
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Botli exemplify tlie tibiid pattern. The natural way of wntmg such 
piemiBses is ‘ AxM & MxB’ Now Aristotle combines thu ta- 
chotomy with a convention (derived from his idea of perfection or 
self-evidence} that the first-mentioned (t e predicate) term of the 
conclusion s^ll be the first-mentioned of the two ‘ e^reme ’ tenus 
m the premisses But this makes it impossible for him to recognise 
the foiuiJi figure, since it is mdistmguishable &om the first according 
to the (perfectly reasonable) tnohotomous classification of pairs erf 
premisses, and cannot (because of the convention) be distinguished 
by reference to the order of terms m the conclusion He therefore 
imphcitly handles moods of the traditional fourth figure as mdirect 
moods of the first figure Theophrastus, of course, exphcitly puts 
them mto the first figure, — and ought, by the same token, to give 
the indirect moods of the second and third figures places m those 
figures. ‘ Die vierte Figur fehit bei Anstotles, well sie im Bahmen 
des von Anstoteles m A 4-6 entwickelten Systems mcht defimert 
werden kann’. This general explanation (buttressed by much 
detailed argument) does not aoqmt Anstotle of error or confusion 
But it does show how various of his steps and assumptions worked 
together to leave him m trouble, and it is much more lUummating 
than a mere appeal to oversight or failure to revise 

6 Chapter 5 asks whether Aristotle’s syllogistio is a deductive 
axiomatised system Patzig concludes that it is, and that conversion, 
reductio ad impossibile and ekthesis are methods of provmg the (non- 
axiomatio) theses of the sjmtem Aristotle however does not make 
this dear because ho is wedded to the idea that evmy proof must be 
m syllogistio form, whereas m fact the proof of a syllogism is not 
itself a syllogism Anstotle fails to lay bare the real form of a proof 
of a syllogism and so fails to found propositional logic Ho uses nus- 
InnVIiTig descnptions, speakmg as though m direct reduction one 
syllogism IS turned %vio another His theory lags behmd his practice 
Patzig’s discussion of all this is dear and full ^ The next section 
of the chapter analyses carefully the proofs by conversion and finds 
them to be correct, given the conversion-rules of An Fr A 2 and 
certain true (though by Anstotle unformulated) theses of pro- 
positional logic Proofs through reduclio ad %m'pos8ibih give more 
teouble Traditional descnptions of such proofs speak of premisMS 
as assumed to be, or given as, true , and they speak as thou^ the 
purpose of such a proof is to show the conclusion of the reduMd 
syllogism to be true The required conclusion, however, is really 
that the reduced syllogism is true, and for the proof of this nothing 
has to be assumed as to the truth of any of the ingredient propose 
tions Is the traditional descnption a &ir account of the proora 
Anstotle gives* Bukasiewioz assumes that it is and so very properly 
cntimses Anstotle ‘ the proof given by Anstotle is neither sufttramt 
nor a proof by reducUo ad %mposs%b%lo it can easily be seen that 

I There is an unfortunate dip on page 130, where ‘A, B und D, B, 
appears twice instead oi ' D, E und A, B . 
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tlus (j c. ijukasiewicz's) geanine proof of tlie mood Baroco by 
redudio ad impossibile is quite diflEerent &om that given by Aristotle ' 
(pp. 54-56). Fatzig argues that Aristotle can be defended against 
this criticism and that he vras well aware of (though not sufficiently 
esphcit about) the difference between proving a syllogism by 
redttctio ad tmpossibile and proving an ordinary proposition by a 
method related to, but different from, the method of proving a 
syllogism Fatzig's argument is not easy to summarise, but the 
following are some of the main pomts (a) Aristotle knows that 
Bocardo and Baroco cannot be ‘ peiiected ' Setm-iKtos but only Sid tov 
dSwdrov. Yet he says twice (45a26. 62b38) that whatever can 
be proved by a deiktic syllogism can also be proved (with the same 
terms) by a syllogism Sid tov dSwarov, and iice lersa. This and 
other evidence shows that he distinguishes between a syUagismu? 
per impossibile and a per tmpossibile proof of a syllogism. ( 6 ) A 
syUogismus per impossibile is indeed a way, alternative to the deiktic 
syllogism, of proving a conclusion from certain agreed premisses. 
‘ From the premisses AeB and BiG I can prove by a deiktic i^Hogfsm 
{Feno) the proposition AoC. I can prove the same proposition from 
the same premisses per impossibile if I combine its contradictory 
(AaG) with AeB and get (by Cesaie) BeC. and then argue from this 
and the agreed premisses BiC and AeB to not-AaC and so to AoC ' 
(p. 160). A syllogismtis per impossibile is addressed to one who 
admits p and q and is then made to admit r by an app^l to ‘ p <£ 
nol-r-^nol-q ’. (c) A per impossibile proof of a syllogism, on the 
other hand, is directed to one who adimts ‘ p d not-r -> not-q ' and 
IS then made to admit ‘ p d q-^r'. Such proofr are closely related 
to Aristotle’s conversions of syllogisms in An Pr. B 8-10 : redudio 
per impossibile derives Baroco from Barbara, conversion converts 
Baroco into Barbara, (d) Aristotle's per impossibile proofr of 
syllogisms are not carefully worded, and he does not take sufficient 
care to exclude the traditional interpretation. But his words can 
be taken in a way which makes them a correct account of such 
proo& of syllogisms, and smce he is otherwise involved in an evident 
contcadiction-^a) above — it is right to give him the benefit of any 
doubt at this pomt. 

Fatzig's dis^sion of these topics and passages is certainly il- 
lununating On the crucial question how much Aristotle saw. the 
following pomts deserve consideration. First, while from one 
point of view there is the utmost difference between a syllogismus 
per impossibile and a redudio per impossibile, they are also very 
closely related. They are as close as are the two theses ‘ (p <£ rot-r 
-9- nd-q) & p & 3 -j. r and ‘ (p & not-r nof-j) -j- (p & 3 -> r) '. 
It must be a very dehcate question whether to emphasise the 
difierence or the similarity m coming to a view about what Aristotle 
probably saw Secondly, it is not easy to dissociate An. Pr. B.S-10 
from B.ll ff. in the way they must be if .Aristotle is supposed 
to have seen the difference between per impossibile proof and the 
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converse operation of converting syllogisms on the one Land, and 
syUogismus -per wipossibiU on the other. Nor is it easy to dis- 
tinguish the Tvording of the A.5, 6 proofs ftom that of B 11 ff. 
Thndly, the words Anstotle uses in his per %mpossib%k proofs of 
syllogisms suggest not merely inezphcitness but error as to the true 
nature of the operation Such phrases as mreKevro Sk rail 
wdpxeiv (2761) and reOevros rov tlievSovs (29a35) tell against 
Patzig’s claim on Aristotle’s behalf, and they are not erplamed 
away by him I conclude that his discussion is mstmctive and 
provocative but not conclusive 

Fatzig’s analysis of ekthesis as a typo of proof of syllogisms is 
sumlar to {mkasiewicz’s (AnstoUe's SyUogislto, pp. 59-66}.^ He 
claims that this mterpretabon is strongly confirmed by the passage 
in the modal logic (which Snikasiewicz refers to but does not analyse) 
where Aristotle gives proofs by ekthesis of Baroco and Bocardo with 
necessary premisses and conclusion (30a6-18) Patzig’s account of 
this passage differs from Boss’s (Analytics, p. 317) m bringing out 
the Bill structure of the argoment more clearly. More controversial 
is his claim that the two lomcal laws on which ekthesis depends, 
though not expressly stated by Anstotle where he gives proofs by 
ekthesis, are nevertheless laid down by him elsewhere. The laws 
are ‘ A%B <-> (!I0) (AaC & BaO) ’ and * AoB <-> (aC) (AeG & BaC) ’, 
Patzig cites An Pr. A 28, 43b43-4da2 and 44a9-il, and says * 

' Hier ist deutheh ausgesprochen, das die Existenz ernes Mittelsbe- 
griffs 0, der den beschnebenen Anforderungen genugt, notwendige 
(fiXetn-eov , 43b4D) und hinreichende {dvdyietj ; 43bd2, 44al-ll) 
Bedingong der Gultigkeit der Satze AtB rmd AoB ist, und mchts 
anderes behaupten ]a die ebon aufgestellten Aqmvalenzen ’ (p. 172). 
Patzig’s use of this chapter m connection with the exclusion of 
singular terms ffom syllogisms has already been criticised Here too 
the chapter seems to be misunderstood pXem4w refers to what we 
must look for and find t/we ore to be able to prove some proposition 
It does not refer to what must be the case if the proposition is to 
true. So it does not imply ‘ AtS ->• (aO) [AaC & BaC) ’ The 
fact that for any proposition A%B one can ‘ construct ’ a term 0 such 
that AaC and BaC^ is certainly not anythmg Anstotle has m mind 
m An APr. A.28, where he is talking about the tackhng of real 
problems of proof the solution to which requires us to be equipped 
with all sorts of truths about the relevant subject-matter He is 
not giving a simple procedure for constructing a formally vahd 
proof of any proposition whatever of the the form A^B [AoB, etc ) , 
he IS giving guidmice on how to survey available truths on a given 
subject-matter if one hopes to demonstrate some defimte proposition 
of the form AiB {AaB, etc ). 

The last section of Chapter 5 discusses Aristotle’s proofe that 
nariiMTi combinations of premisses yield no conclusion. Where he 

1 A simpler alternative mterpretation has been suggested by Ivo Thomas 
in Dominwan Studies, 1950, pp. 183 f. 
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can, Anstotle us^ tlus kmd of argument - &om AaB and BeC 
nothmg follows (? e. neither AaO nor AeG nor AtC nor AoC ) : for 
one can find two tnos of terms which satisfy respectivefy ' AaB 
BeO & AaC’ and ‘AaB & BeG Ss AeG' {eg. animal, man. ox: 
animal, man, stone). Where difficnlfy arises with this method 
Aiistolie uses a proof iic tov dSiopiarov. which deduces the m- 
condusiveness of one pair of propositions fi;om the abeadv established 
mcbnclnsiveness of a difiEerent pair, imkasiewicz criticises Aristotle 
for using the method of concrete terms, but Fatzig nghtfy defends 
it. To deny that a certam imphcation holds for all values of A, B 
and C is to say that there are values for which it does not hold ; and 
this can be shown only by the production of some such values 
Ibukadewicz deduces the rejection of all the traditional invahd 
moods &om two ‘ axioms of rejection ’. But Fatzig claims that 
these are not self-evident hke perfect syUogisms but can be made 
acceptable only by the procedure of produemg appropriate concrete 
terms, which procedure is therefore not only perfectly satisfactory 
m itself but also m a way prior to the purely axiomatic procedure 
recommended by Lukasiewicz. Among the good things in this 
section should be mentioned Fatzig's convincmg analysis of Aristotle s 
invalid argument at 26a39-bl0, which is an improvement on Boss s 
account {Analytics, p 30i) 

The book ends with a bibhography and Indices of passages 
Greek terms, names and topics 

This IS an instructive and stimulating work which will be studied 
with pleasure and profit for many years to come. 

University of Oaford J. L. AcKRn. 1 . 


The Philosophy ofGD. Broad. The Library of Living Fhilosopliers 
edited by Fatji. AaTHint Schilpp Ifew York. Tudor Fub- 
hshing Company (U.K. Cambridge Universit’- Fress), 1960 
Fp XU -b 866. 110s 

‘ A philosopher is an ammal in which the scientist vanishes into the 
logician’ Thus Wisdom concludes one of his beguiling httlo 
bestiaries lUununatmg the Cambridge scene (3Ioore's Techmque. 
194:2]. Broad, you may recall, was the specious ammal who cut 
scientific capers across the counterpomt of Moore's logic-chopping. 
Bow we have an opportunity to study in relatively compendious 
form the interplay between theory and practice which occasioned 
this rather smgular interim reputation, and to decide whether the 
hint at hocus-pocus is valid 

In Broads writings on method critical and speculative philo- 
sophy appear as separate ' branches ' which arc differentiated from 
each other in terms of a further distinction between the actirit’es 
of analj'sis, synopsis, and sj’nthesis Critical philosophy con=i«i« 
primarily of the analysis of concepts and can aspire to cenamty. 
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Speculative plulodophy consists pcunanly of tLe other two activities 
and IS doomed to doubt As amplified m detail garnered firom 
various sources by Komer (‘Broad on Fbilosopbical Method’}, 
Broad’s main distmctiou, however, remains rather mdetenmnate 
Apparently Broad finds all three activities m both branches (see, 
e.g. p 98}. Yet he behoves the two to be independent . specula- 
tion, mdeed, should lean upon critical philosophy, but not vice 
versa. Smce this ‘ should ’ is presumably logical rather than moral, 
how can speculation be mdependent^ Botc^d philosophy is not a 
separate manch 

The distmction between analysis, synopsis and sjdhesis is left 
equally obscure. Synopsis, perhaps is unmistakable Broad and 
the cntics who retrace his footsteps offer excellent examples in 
this volume ; and ficom these I select a few. Hanson in ‘ Broad 
and the Laws of Dynamics ’ presents an impressive catalogue of 
different uses to which these laws may be put so that we can deteiv 
mme their logical status. Ducasse (‘ Broad on the Belevance of 
Psy^cid Besearch to Philosophy ’) and Flew (‘ Broad on Super- 
normal Precognition ’} extend our attention to paranormal pheno- 
mena to discover what modifications, if any, need be made to the 
conceptions of cogmtion, or tune, or causahty, or action, which so 
fax have stood more normal phenomena m good stead Kneale 
(‘ Broad on Mental Events and Epiphenomenalism ’} and Ducasse 
examine different manifestations of mind-body relationship m order 
to decade between or against mteractionism and epiphenomenalism. 
Price (‘The Nature and Status of Sense-Data m Broad’s Episte- 
mology ) surveys various forms of consciousness to decide whether 
in all cases an act-object or an mternal accusative analysis is a^ 
propriate Maro-Wogau (‘ On C. D. Broad’s Theory of Sensa } 
gives the phcooTneTia of illusion, etc , a further onoe-over to decide 
whether a semi-naive-realist interpetation of sensa will do. Hedemus 
(‘ Broad’s Treatment of Determinism and Free Will '} exammes the 
interconnection between the notions of obligation, action, moral 
responsibihty, causation, and fiteedom, or, if you l^e, the fielM 
withm which those concepts are respeotivoly applied, to decide 
whether or not there is any mcompatibihty between obhgabon or 
moral responsibility on the one hand, and acting freely on the othra. 
It will be noted feom this list that in philosophy as m science the 
mutual relevance of the synoptaoally related fields can become 
apparent only in terms of some specafio problem or call to syntheM 
Synopsis tends, in the later parlance of Eyle, to instigate hti- 
gation between teams of concepts as to their respective sphere of 
apphcation Synthesis, on the other hand, resolves these conflicts 
by giving an analysis. Analyisis and synthesis therefore, can not 
be distii^nished as two co-ordinate activities . for in so 
analyse is contrastable with synthesis it is not an activity at all but 

merely the end product of synthesis. ■Synthesis consists in a^gmg 

general category statements in different logical patterns until logical 
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friction or disconnectedness is reduced to a mfniTnnni as vrlien 
Broad .111111113 (pp 781-4-) or Fleir denies (pp. 423 f.) that since by 
definition vendical prccognismg is not just luck}' guessing it could 
only be inferential based upon some direct or indirect causal con- 
nection betucen foreseeing and foreseen. An analysis is such an 
arrangement 

The contr.iry .issumption may liave been acquired by Broad fi;om 
Moore, vrho seems to have looked upon analysis as an unaccountably 
difficult process of bringing complex concepts before the attention 
and there by some logical chemistry discovcrmg the simpler parts 
in their inteirclationslups Since there is no obvious place for 
hj'pothcsis in this account. Broad seems to treat it os accurate 
merely for one part of philosophical endeavour, whereas m fact it 
accur.itely describes no part Philosophy cannot be partitioned 
on these hncs, and except for the ad hominem no pl^osophical 
conclusion can aspire to certainty One is tempted to suppose that 
AVi^dom h.id a clearer inkling that to distmguish synthesis &om 
analysis as between two co-ordinate activities is to remove the one 
positive mterest which differentiates philosophical sjnthesis firom 
tho forming of scientific h^'potliescs. iis. its concern with logical 
comicctionc between different category statements, but that he 
attributed this anomaly to philosophy as such instead of to a faulty 
conception of analysis. Just as Kierkegaard and Bergson took 
their norm for reason respectively from Hegel and Descartes m order to 
replace reason by paradox, mixed metaphor, and nonrational mtuition, 
so Wisdom seems to have taken his norm for analysis &om Moore 
in order to replace philosoplucal insight by a decorative illumination 
more in keeping with the Book of Kells Except in perfectly 
hospitable senses of ‘ logic ’ and ‘ geometry ’, giving an analy^ is no 
more like doing logic than cartography is like doing geometry. 

Tn justice to Wisdom one should perhaps note that his verdict was 
based at least partly on the fact that many of the philosophical 
hypotheses entertamed by Broad tended to challenge or confirm 
statements wluch are underwritten by common-sense. Tet ac- 
cording to Wisdom, when it come to the test Broad was unwilling to 
incur Moore’s histnomc horror by questioning paradigmatic truths 
like ‘ ‘ Here is a hand ’ or ‘ I hear a bell Instead, he challenges a 
particular analysis of these specimens and hence, according to 
Wisdom, relapses mto logic or doing analysis. 

I have already dealt with the alleged relapse As for the rest of 
the criticism. Broad may have been less ambivalent m his attitude 
towards common-sense than Wisdom allows. At least three ap- 
phcations of common-sense seem relevant here. 

(1) The orthodox apphcation patented by Moore in which common- 
sense supplies us with certain particular facts and leaves to 
philosophy the task of supplying an analysis of those facts in 
terms of technical categories such as sense-data, natural and 
non-natural quahties, etc. 
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for tlie purpose of exposing coufosion in pMosophioal usage. Thus 
Mundle sho\TB (pp. 361-362) ho'W Broad apphes the word ‘ event ’ 
in the context of his philosophy of tune in a way which confiises 
among other things achievement, task, and process words The 
method only becomes ob]ectionable where departure &om Enghsh 
idiom IS ipso facto regarded as bad logic. Broad’s theory of Absolute 
Becommg, m which he correctly (see my views m Mind, July 1957) 
traces the distmction between past, present and future to an onto- 
logical rather than a hnguistic (Mun^e) or a subjective (Ducasse) 
distmction, comes m for criticism of this sort Thus Mundle thinks 
(p 360) that Smart’s insistence m ‘The Biver of Time’ (Mind, 
October 194:9) that ‘Uangs change, evetds happen’ is sufficient to 
dispose of the paradox allegmg that events change m the course of 
time with respect to the characteristics of bemg past, present and 
future To see that it is not sufficient it is sufficient to observe that 
m certam rural districts m Scotland the rustics deprive their dialect 
of a genencally useful word by refusing to classify wheat as anything 
but wheat and confinmg ‘ com ’ solely to oats Likewise Ducasse 
attaches undue wei^t (p 394) to Smart’s dictum ‘ We can say that 
the new repubhc came mto existence then, but we cannot say that 
the inauguration came mto existence ’ This proscribed 'locutaon so 
far as it goes could, on the contrary, be as legitimate as less stilted 
expressions such as ‘ There are (have been/will be) floods up North ’. 

My conclusion is (a) that Broad flouted commonsense m its 
thud apphcation more or less consistently, if unpremeditatedly, 
throughout his career, though he did occasionally stigmatise jargon 
as ‘ barbarous ’ before this became a philosophical chch4, (5) that 
his rejection of the first and second apphcations constitute two 
distinct kmds of move occasioned by different philosophical problems 
In rejectmg these apphcations, therefore, he is not m general movmg 
between opposmg poles of mdecision over the same problem — 
though of course there may be occasions where he is undecided 
between two of those moves This goat is not an animal m which 
cow, sheep and antelope vamsh mto one another, as Wisdom argues 
m disconcerting feed-back ffiom his conclusion to its illustration 
Like any other goat I know of, it is like all these ammals m different 
or over^ppmg respects 

Admittedly Broad’s practice would have been less vulnerable to 
misunderstandmg had his theory of method been more coherent 
Komer proposes a distinction (pp 100 f ) between two types of 
analysis wluch seems to fulfil idle mtention of Broad’s tripartite 
division more effectively One of the two exhibits the rules whereby 
the use of concept signs are in fact governed The other presupposes 
the first and seeks to replace these rules m so for as they are considered 
to be logically defective in some way Both mvolve synopsis and 
synthesis While this seems a more apposite account of Broad’s 
methodological ethos than his own, I have a number of reservations 
among ■which two seem particularly relevant here. 
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(1) Accoiding to Eoxner ‘ exhibiiaon-analysiB results m empracal, 
zeplaoement-analysis in logical propositions ’ (p 107). Surely this 
depends upon, 'vrhetlier the analysis is given in the formal or material 
mode of speech. If in the material mode (e p. ‘ A material object is a 
family of sense-data ’} both types of proposition are true or false by 
virtue of certain rules for concept signs belonging to the formal mode 
Hence both are logically vahd or invahd given these rules If they 
are in the formal mode (e p. ‘ Words denoting sense-data related m 
certmn ways are/should be substitutable m meaning for matenal- 
object wor^ ’) t^ eshibition-analysis is certainly empirical, but on 
the other hand the replacement-analysis is not a logical proposition 
Analyses of both hinds are offered for the purpose of elinunating 
apparent or real logical conflicts deriving from our use of words m 
the same way as scientific hypotheses are ofiered for the puipose of 
filiminating apparent causal anomahes In neither type of analysis 
is there any guarantee that any given solution will not raise more 
intractable problems than it solves, or that, even it it does the job 
well, other solutions wouldn’t work equally well or better. Hence 
while replacement-rules are designed to ebminate what is a pnori 
invalid, in the formal mode their own vahdity need not be a pnori 
and of course cannot be a fosterion. 

(2) Contrary to Broad both Kbmer (op. dt ) and Nelson (‘ Some 
Ontological Presuppositions m Broad's Philosophy, p. 74) beheve 
that critical philosophy must lean to some extent upon speculation 
For Komer speculative philosophy becomes legitimate, and is m- 
dispensable, where it provides regulative principles for choosmg 
between alternative replacement-analyses. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in substituting his distinction between two sorts of analysis 
in place of Broad’s tnmty of analysis, eynopris, and synthesis he has 
in fact removed whatever basis Broad’s distinction between cntical 
and speculative philosophy may appear to have had Perhaps the 
vagueness of Kbmor’s examples at this pomt may have nnsled me, 
but why should the generality of a pohcy statement ‘ to the effect 
that such concepts ... as have a certam (iaracteristic, say a certam 
type of mexaotness, should be rejected, and that they shoidd, 
where possible, be replaced by concepts . . . free from this defect, 
provided that the replacing and the replaced concepts^ stood m a 
certam relation to each other ’ (p. 110) prevent it from being as mnim 
a replacement-analysis as the particular replacement-analyses which 
it governs* Pohcies govemmg choices are just as much objects of 
choice as the choices which they govern. I suggest that Broad and 
others mistake in speculation and criticism a distinction between 
philosophers who take the mitiative and those who react critically 
for a distinction between two branches of philosophy. 

Broad was the least gimmick-ndden of aU philosophers To 
dwell so long on the snbject df teohmque may therefore seem per- 
verse, particularly since the bulk of this volume is taken np by many 
more interesting matters upon which I mnst now remam silent. It 
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IS difficult, liou'evei, to give au accurate impiession of his far-ranging 
and cloaely-meslied interests or aims apart from the method which 
served them His aspiration was, to quote von Wright shghtly out 
of context Broad on Induction and Probability ’, p 327} to make 
‘ the mtncate connections m the conceptual groundplan of nature 
more perspicuous Has particular skdl lay in detectmg pomts of 
crisis in our nnderstandmg of this plan His solutions tended at 
tunes to be despairingly Draconian. At other times he contented 
himself merely with recordmg opposmg mchnations (see Frankena s 
mquiBitonal ‘ Broad’s Analysis of Ethical Terms ’ and the reply on 
p 813) In general his syntheses quail before the formidable sweep 
of his synopsis , but, to quote von Wnght out of context once more 
(p 328), ‘ to consider various alternatives . . is to deepen our insight 
mto the conceptual network of tlnnkiTig about nature, and is 
therefore already a ma]or task of a Natural Philosophy or Meta- 
physics of Nature To seek clanly mainly through this sort of 
mdecision may, however, lead to that slackening m philosophical 
enterprise which on his own submission beset him m his prune 
One might perhaps trace to this cause the ffictually inept qmp (pp 
811-812) which moves hi-m as late as 1955 to identify Wittgenstem 
with the Vienna Circle A legitimate lack of sympathy with his 
younger colleagues does not mitigate this degree of misrepresent- 
ation, though possibly the joke is of very early vmtage 

Of the twenty-one critical essays m the volume two are egregiousfy 
mdigestible That by Turnbull ‘ Empinoal and A Pnon Elements 
m Broad’s Theory of Knowledge’) requires and, I would guess 
ments mastery of his strangulating special vocabulary for the sake 
of such fundsmentaUy important but neglected topics as the pro- 
cesses of abstraction which he treats wi& suggestive inmuteness. 
In Browning’s ‘ Broad’s Theory of Emotions ’, on the other hand, I 
can only see an ambhng sprawl The oontinbutions of Nelson and 
von Wright, Mundle and Ducasse, Ducasse and Flew, and Broad’s 
acute rejoinders respectively on the subjects of mduction, etc , 
time, and supemonnal precogmtion ate particularly nutritive 
Withm these topics Broad’s enquiries stand least m the shifting 
shade of more recent developments and probably constitute his 
most original gift to philosophy. 

Finally I must pay tribute to Broad’s autobiography as a down- 
to-earth reckomng of sensitive detachment and humane charm so 
far unmatched m this senes 

I have noticed obvious misprmts or shps on page 96, hne 23, 
page 487, hne 22, page 770, hne 21, and page 778 line 38. In the 
mdex ‘ Moore, G. E , 9 ’ refers apparently to Broad’s Uncle George, 
and ‘ Wisdom, J., 121 ’ to wisdom. 

TJmversity of Malaya iw Singapore K W. EASitnr 
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Aesthelics tmd Philosophy of Art Criticism. By Jerome SiOExm 
Boston : Bjon^ton Mifflin Co. F^. vui -f 510. $6.95. 


This is an enfeiprising and successfolly executed text-look m aesthetics 
It IS designed to introduce students to a philosophical, ie. cnticaL 
examination of the major helie& about aesthetic matters TTith tius 
end in Tiew, the author has presented these hehe& in their (Oasscal 
formulations as ueU as in their percolated variants voiced by contempoiaiy 
elementary students of the arts. He has also raised certain questions 
about these behefe, eternally about some of their key concepts and their 
empirical truth. Thus, thw are careful statements of the traditioiial, 
established major aeslhetio problems, among them, of the nature of 
artisfio creation, fine art, the aesthetic expenence, the value of art, the 
criticism of art, art and truth, and art and morality. Ih each case, the 
statement of the problem is accompanied by full, probing expositions of 
its ablest reoogniz^ discussants, so that the student is given both a digest 
of and a set of questions about Trhat ceartain pbilosqpheis. critics, or artists 
have said on a certam aesthetic issue and its solution 

Mr. Stolnitz begins his critical inquuy mth a definition of the 
“ aesthetic attitude ”, irbich he takes to be b^c in the irhdle of aesthetics. 
It IS “ . . . disinterested and sympathetic attention to and contem- 
plation of any object of airareness ■whatever, for its own sake alone "’ 
(p 35). This* attitude, he says, is baric because it explains the aesthetio 
experience (as " . . . the total espericnoe had whilo this attitude is 
bemg taken ”) the aesthetic object (as “ . . the object toward which 

this attitude is adopted "’), and aestoetic value (as " . . • the value of 
this experience or of its object ”, p. 42) 

Pine art is a sub-class of aesthetio objects. EDere Mr. Stolnitz details 
especially three historically important leones about its nature : '^t 
fine art is essentially imitation, that it is essentially form, and that it is 
essentially expresrion He then points out the varying degrees and 
kinds of madequacy of these essence theones, e g. that they ne^ct some 
features of art and exaggerate otters ; or that they are vague, rirculsr. 
or narrow ; or that they pre s cribe rather than descnbe the essence of art 
The inadequades of the theories, he says, are rooted in the vast complesi^ 


Yet when he turns to one species of fine art. comedy, and the varioM 
i:TipnnRs of it, he suggests that their conflict as well as their inadeqnaries 
rest on more than the vast diversify of comedies in hterature. He urites : 
“ These theories conceive of comedy m such different ways that, ff ire 
take them aU together. ‘ comedy ' wfll no longer have a sm^e, unitaiy 
meaning. There will be no propaty or characteristic common to ril 
instances of comedy. . . . Can we retam * comedy ’ as a meanmgfm 
term and still re^ot the differences between the many kmds of comedy^ 


(p. 298) , . 

In answering Ins latter question in the afiSrmative, Mr. Stolmtz raggests 

that the feiliire of the theones of comedy is more than the enqiirical one 
of not covering all the facts, but a logical one of misconceiving tte 
concept altogether. " Comedy ” is and can be emydoyed intelligibly ^ 
our t5k about comedies without assuming or asserting an essence of the 
comic ; (Hittgensfein’s) &mily resemblances suffice as a condition cS 
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such talk. Thus, theones of comedies commit the logical mistake of 
assummg that the concept of comedy must have a conesponding essence 
m Older to guarantee intelligible criticism of the comic in hteiatnre. 

jUr. Stolnitz may be right about his critique of theories of comedy. 
But what is surprising is his refusal to apply his analysis to similar concepts . 
e^cially the parent one of art itself. Here he remains satisfied with a 
mere recognition that complexity in art makes a univocol theory difficult 
along with a consequent recommendation to his student-readers that 
they make up their mmds about which theory or theories hold for them. 
Kow, it seems to me that his “ critical introduction *’ requires more than 
this philosophical dangling ; i e , he should have reconciled his conclusions 
on the concepts of comedy and art. especially for those student-readers 
of his who wish to pursue his critical approach aU the way. 

This wavering on the fundamental roots of failure of aesthetic theories 
IS the only defect of an otherwise fine introductory book to aesthetics. 
Among its other merits ore lists of questions and selected bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter and some related reproductions of wor^ of 
art at the end of the book. 

hloEBis Wehz 


French Fnx-fhoitgH from Gassendi to rolfuire. By J. S. Shsk. 

University of Lo^on : The Athlone Press. 1960. Pp. ix -f- 345. 

30s 

The word libertm, fieethinker, was applied in the middle of the sixteenth 
century to members of a Protestant ract in the Low Countries whose 
central bdief was that a ffivine ^irit pervades and is the cause of ail 
things, so that all that is is good: and a belief of thfa sort is found 
fiequently associated with fieethought tbrou^out the period with which 
Professor Spmk is dealing. During his period the wmri iibertin meant 
primarily a person who called m question ordinary belieffi. espeoally 
those relating to the Christian religion. But this is not sufficient to 
enable us to decide in all cases whether a particnlar thinker is to be called 
a libertm or not : was Gassendi for example a freethinker? He was 
never seriously accused of it. Or Descartes^ hlany cases are quite clear : 
writers who expounded Deism, or who denied the existence of God. or 
who attacked ^ religions as fictitious, or who criticised the authenticity 
of bibhcal texts, or who maintained that man not on immortal sord. 
would naturally be described as freethinkers, and their writi ngs could 
not be pimted in Prance, though many of them citcnlated in manu- 
scE^t copies underground. Ag nTn , a writer who, while not explicitly 
assertmg any of these thmgs, e xp o un ded doctrines from which a reader 
could be stimulated to infer some of tTipwi was liable to be accused of 
fteeth inlfiu g ; eg. the view that PTiiTTuilB are capable of sensation and of 
a low degree of reasoning, and yet have a soul which is purely meterial. 
could be branded as dangerous, because it suggested the farther conclusion 
that there is no need to attribute a difierent kind of soul to man in order 
to e^lam his capacity for thmkizig. On the other hand, scepticism in 
lugard to ordinary belieis was quite compatible with a submi^ve accept- 
ance of revealed truths of religion, and atomism could be and ofren was 
wupled with a full acceptance of Christianity. In between these extremes 
there ate a few writers whose doctrines are described by Professor Spink. 
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where I found it difficult to see what caused tliem to be included in the 
list of heethinkers 

The history of &eethought during the 120 years betu'een Vanim and 
Voltaire, as described by Professor Spink, follows two mam lines, one 
linked inth Gassendi and Epeums, naturalistic and empincist m tendency, 
the other hnked with Descartes and Spmoza, and rationalist The 
naturalists of the eaxly part of the century found it congenial to suppose 
a kmd of sensitivity diffused throughout the whole of nature, and there 
was therefore no difficulty in understanding how sentience and thought 
could arise &om a concourse of atoms, and no difficulty m seemg a limd 
of puii>oaivenes8 m the way things behaved. It was not until the latter 
part of the century, when the ideas of Descartes were widespread, that 
matter and sentience were sharply opposed. 

One of the most mterestmg parts of Professor Spink’s book is his 
account of the mannscrqits which cironlated underground m Erance 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, m ^te of vigorous pohee 
action These fall mto two groups, one deahng with the histc^ of 
religions, especially Chnstiamty, mostiy from a deistac pomt of view, the 
other oontauung essays which are atheistio, deterministio and matenal- 
istio Professor Spink sa^, freethmkeis m general were not aggressive 

nor dogmatio, but critical of received ideas, weQ abreast of new knowledge 
in science, m textual studies, m sdiolarship of all kmds, and the effect of 
their inffuence was to keep men’s nunds open and flexible He has been 
studymg these manuscripts for many years, and he gives foil reforences 
to the Erenoh hbranes m which they are to be found 

TTw expositions are extremely clear, and his book, while foil of inter- 
esting detail and anecdote concerning persons, books, manuBcnpts, 
social reactions to ideas, and so on, never seems overloaded One can 
letum to it many tunes, with increasing pleasure 

L J Bussell 


The Philoeophy of MaJOtermties. By Stefhait KOeiteb Hutchmson, 1960. 

Pp 198 IGs 6d 

Though modestly described as an rntroduotory essay, this book is dense 
with historical, mathematioal, philosophical a^ critical matenal It is 
tough going, as anything worthwhile on the concepts of mathematios has to 
be The logicist, formalist and mtiutionist movements arc traced from their 
ongms, brought up to date and entirased A oonceptnal analysis of applied 
mathematics is developed on hues which derive fium Komer’s Coneeptuai 

Thmhmg All of this is packed into less than 200 heavyweight pages 

Homer’s message is that the philosophy of mathematies is both 
directive and derivative Eor although the philosopher is concerned with 
the workmgs of extant mathematacal concepts he can also recommend new 
tiTiBg of development of tiiese concepts and this on philosophical as 
opposed to mathematioal grounds His job is to do both of these thmgs 
Komer offers his own account of the apphoation of pure mathematics as 
a sampde of description and the logioist, fiirmahst and mtuitionist news 
as reoommendatians He is not out to produce further recommendatioiis 
but only to display the features of these three approaehes to ‘ foundatoons 
In partaeular, he wants to show how the philosophical and the mathemat- 
ical aspects of these views are related Boor while the implementation of a 
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recommended piogiamme is mathematical, its defence is pbilosoplucal. 
Fortnnately he does not keep to this pohcy of dissection and di^Iay He 
aigues as well 

It is never shown that recommendation of a certam Ime of development 
m mathemaiacs con be backed by philosophical as opposed to mathematical 
reasons It is never shown that regulative directives are given on m- 
dependent philosophical grounds, or what philosophical giounds aie 
Eimtism, for example, is said to be a regulalave attitude Yet fimtist 
methods were devdoped for the purely mathematical purpose of avoidmg 
the paradoxes of set theory. And if fimtist metliods are pursued mstead 
for thew own soke it is even more obvious that the motive is a mathe- 
matical one Nor is it clear that logicism, formalism, and mtuitiomsm 
are recommendations that certam sorts of mathematics be developed This 
account does not apply to logicism It is not a recommendation but a 
view that something is the case It is not a view that more mathematics 
of a certam kmd should be produced but the view that what there is can be 
derived finm ‘ logic ’ Intmtionism recommends that only constructive 
prooft be used but this recommendation is derived m its turn from a 
view that somethmg is the case, namely, that non-constmctive proofe 
generate the paradoxes of set theory formalism m Hilbert’s sense is 
another proposal for avoidmg all possible paradoxes * consistemy must 
be guaranteed by fimtist proo& The search for fimtist consistency pioo& 
IS recommended because it is thought that this is the only safe way of 
avoidmg contradictions None of these views is sunply a recommendation 
that a certam sort of mathematics be produced 

Although the discovery of the paradoxes of set theory is desonbed as 
‘ one of &e most important and frmtful events m the history of mathe- 
matical logic and the philosophy of matbematicB ’ (p 44) the treatment 
given to them is hardly m accordance with this estimate £br no 
systematio account of the paradoxes is given though they are occasionally 
referred to There is no mention at all of the effects of the Bicbard 
paradox on the work of Bussell, Bams^, Church and Gkidel The bar 
paradox is mentioned only once m connection with so-called Godehan 
self-reference In Homer’s view the paradoxes of set theory arise from an 
uncritical use of the actual mfimte, and while this is nowhere demonstrated, 
he deals with the actual mfimte at great length Logiciste, he says make 
uncritical use of the actual mfimte and so cannot claim to have a phil- 
osophy of infimty at all Yet Bussell gave three chapters of the 
Principles of 1903 to pMosopktcal discussions of Cantonan infinity 
Komer is opposed to the Cantonan use of the actual mfimte and supports 
the fimtist proposals of formalists and mtuitionists But it is only icason- 
able to do BO if it IS first shown that there is somethmg wrong with the 
actual mfimte, and m particular, that it does generate the paradoxes This 
IS assumed but never shown 

Komer mamtams that mathematics cannot be denved from logic Tor 
m his new mathematics asserts the existence of mathematical objects 
while logic does not, and statements to the effect that there arc such 
thmgs as Buchdean pomts caimot be denved from statement*! 
which do not assert the existence of anytlimg at all The trouble 
with this new is that it requires a new and dispensable use of the verb 
to be ’. Bor accordmg to Komer, mathematical objects, unhicc 
roological objects, spnng into bemg when tbcir existence is con''i‘!tentli 
asserted. Bnrther, though statements like ‘ there are Euclidean point*> ' 
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and * tbere are no Endidean points ’ are incompatible, in his view neither 
of them need be false. Now while it might be possible to cony through 
such a use of the verb ‘ to be ’ there is no need to try. We can already 
say what we ivant to say about mathematical objects by ^eakmg 
hypothetically 

jSlSmer complains of each of the logicist, formalist and mtuitioiiist 
movements in turn that th^ do not deal with applied mathematics But 
why should they* They set themsdves to deal with pure mathematics 
and th^ are free to do so Hin own account is that when pure mathe- 
matics IS apphed mexact concepts ate substituted for exact concepts and 
vice versa Now while Eomer pa3m a great deal of attention to the dis- 
tinction between exact and inexact concepts, he pay^ none at all to the 
crucial notion of substitution Ebr does he make any use of Cuny's 
analysis of tiiis concept Inexact concepts allow of neutral candidates, 
exact concepts do not ESmer distinguishes between mexact concepts 
and those which are obscure For the latter have no clearly determmed 
use while the foimer have They admit of neutial candidates m a dearly 
determmed way. A nentral candidate is defined as one which mi^t be 
taken by one person to be a positive candidate, by another person to be 
a negative candidate (p 160) It is a candidate about which each peiisan 
IS fiee to make his own decision So an inexact concept is one which at 
some pomt or points fails to give an uneqmvocal directive an exact 
concept one which never &ils to do so. It is dear that on this account 
any mexact concept can be made exact by obtaining general agreement 
on what are at present its neutral candidates Bnt if mexactness can be 
removed, why diould it be laid down as an meradicable feature of 
perceptual concepts? Yet the whole of KSmers analysis of apphed 
mathematics toms on the assumption that the gulf between exact and 
mexact concepts is fixed eternally. 

JoBX Tucker 


Social Fnnciples amd the Democratic State By S I Bbsk' and B S 
Pexebs George Allen & Unwia Ltd , London, 1959. Fp 403 32s 

Accobsixo to the blurb on the dust-cover (bnt without support finm 
anytbmg m the text) “ the authors of this book are trying to make export 
the sodal piincqiles which underlme the procedures and pohtical practice 
of the modem democratic state ” This is what long stietches of it do 
ssem to be domg. and a reader may regret that it was not in fact made 
the contcoHmg purpose of the whole It is somethmg whidi mi^t be 
done with a high degree of objectmiy — to show (m it were m a Kantian 
“ transcendental deduction ”} what valnations and what hierarchy of 
valuations are required to justify the arguments used by nU the parties 
in present-day pohtical discussions m this and similar countries, leavmg 
it m the end to the reader to decide whether he himself accepts that 
hierarchy of values, and thereby understand better either why he adopts 
the pohtical position which he does or alternatively why it is &at he finds 
all camtemporary pohtics unsatisfying. 

But this IS not the plan followed The authors, one of whom is a 
philosopher and the other a pchtical scientist, tell us m their preface that 
them ongmal aim was to supply “ a text-book which takes account of 
recent developments m philosophy without being too remote from the 
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institutionB of fhe modem -welfare state" for the use of the “great 
number of stadeats -who take Social Philosophy as part either of an 
Honours Degree or of a Diploma in Social Studies Sociology, or Pubhc 
Administration”. The book, as it has emerged, is dmd^ into three 
parts, of -which -the first is the most “ philosophical being concerned 
-with what the authors call “ forms of sodal legation ”, particularly the 
nature of Horahly and Law. The second part is concerned -with the 
famfiiar hi^-soundmg “ social pimciples ” — -Equality, Justice (-with 
appended chapters on Property and Punishment), and Freedom. The 
thud part is “Pohtioal Theory” in the specialist's sense — the State. 
So-vereignty, Pohtical Obligation, and so on — cuhninating m the espected 
defence of Iiiberal Democracy Fmafiy there is an appendix on “ Inter- 
national Belations ”. hibst of what is said is quite good sense, but it is 
also ra-ther dull (parhcnlarly to philosophers, who usually like a httle 
provocation) Some of the bhght of the textbook clings to it — -the anxiety 
of -the conscientions author lest innocent minds should be led to accept 
as established fact anything actually controversial — and, since nothmg 
is uncontroversial in politics, here a second-best course has to be followed, 
which IS to adopt a middle-of-the-road posilion snch as -will offend as few 
people as possible. In this book it is ron^y the position of the right 
-wmg of the Labour Party, so muted as to be possibly acceptable to -the 
left -wing of the Conservatives 

Philosophers will naturally be most mterested in the philosophy, but 
this is what is least satisfactory In the early chapters the fitshionable 
antithesis of “prescriptive” and “deser^tive” is -tossed around in a 
-way which may sometimes puzzle even the professional and would surely 
be quite incomprehensible to simple students fior whom this “Social 
Philosophy ” was the first philosophy they had ever met The authors 
themsdves descnbe their position as “ a cautuniE XJtihtananism which 
-takes fid! account of the prmciple of impartiahfy ”. In fact the 
TTtditaiianism is -very much -watered down and the notion of “ imparti- 
ahfy ” heavily overworked DtOitorians of the tradition have generally 
-anderstood that it is important to decide what is tiie “ good *’ or 
“ happmess ” or whatever they ha-ve called it that is to be promoted, but 
here it seems that ** impartiality ” ia all Weare told that to say that the 
state should" sedr the common good” is only to say that it should “ attend 
to the mterests of its members in a rpint of impartiah^ ' , but. if -we ate 
told anywhere what ore and what are not anyone's “ interests '. it is so 
lightly stressed as to leave no impression (It -would seem that when 
Keete flogged -the Eton boys “ for their good ', he “ sou^t their common 
good ” so long as he flogged them all “ m a ^irit of impartiahty '’.) The 
account of “ authority ” which Dr Peters presented to the Jomt Session 
at Southampton in 1958 appears agam, and anyone who found it confused 
and confusing then -will not find it any less so now. but less is made to hang 
r®on it than might have been expected, because the -whole ‘ nuthon- 
taiian side of pohtics is here -very much played down. The discussion 
of punishment, though it makes some sound pomts by the way. is -vitiated 
bv tile assumption that, becnuse a bcxik of this kmd is properly most 
concerned -with the fimctions of criminal courts prisons and other such 
of the state, therefore nothing but tlus is what the plulosophers 
of -mo past have had to consider in their accounts of punishment, w hen 
m fact they had m -view everythmg from slappmg with the parental 
slipper to consignment to hell-fiie. 

9 
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The authors are in some danger of faihng 0 level English Langnags 
in CrCE. for inabihiy to distinguish the uses of “principle’’ and 
“ principal Otherwise the only mispnnt I hare noticed is an intrastre 
dash m the latle of Spinoza’s Tradatus Pdtheiis in the footnote to page 307 

A M. M&dhm 


Walirhett wid Methode. By HASS-OnoBa Oasamer Tuebingen, 1960 
Pp 486, ca £3 Gmndznege einer philosophischen Hermeneutik 

Pbobessob Gadameb (Heidelberg) is a well-known scholar in Greek and 
Modem Philosophy in his own countty. In this book uhich reads like 
eztensiTe GiSord Lectures, he gives a summary of his hfe-long studies by 
unfolding a new concejit of philosophy 

The sub-title mdicates the philosophical tradition which gives the frame- 
work to the thesis Schleiermacher, a theologmn of the Romantic pencd 
m Germany who grounded his theology m a pan-theistical system, and 
Wilhelm DiUhey, followmg his footsteps two generations later, corned the 
term “ Hermeneutics ’’ or “ Geisteswissenschaften ’' It may at best be 
compared with the English understandmg of the “ humomora ’“, the “Moral 
Sciences ’’ although “ Gestesweissensohaften ’’ are distinguished and de- 
veloped against the static methods which the latter share with the ration- 
alistic and empmcistio traditions of eighteenth-centuiy philosophy 
Bilthey’s ambition was to develop a method of understandmg histoiy and 
the arts more adequately than was possible by apphcation of the methods 
useful for the sciences Ho understood history as an outcome of the forces 
of “ Life ’’ and based his method, an intmtive revival of histoncal tests, 
philosophically by assummg a resemblance of all human affairs resnltmg 
from tlW partunpation m that ground which he called “ Leben ’’ Thus 
his method wont below the classical separation between ‘ cogitans ’ and 
‘ cogitatum’ and pomted to a pnor common basis, history, firom 
stems this separation, a separation which Descarteses’ philosophy, modelled 
on the methods of science, declared to be the only reliable melhod of mqnny 

This concept of ‘ Und^tandmg ’ (Verstehen) Gadamer traces back to 
the Roman concept of ' sensus communis ’ It does not inherit the cap- 
acity to subsume a particular case imder a general law. Renaissance 
scholars and Protestant theologians developed tins sense to anthonm 
direct mqumes mto tlie meaning either of antique hterature (“ad fontem 
was the battle-cry of the humanists) or of the words of the Bible In both 
cases the human mmd fined itself from the bonds of deductive xeasoiMg 
Paralleled to Vico, Shaftesbury developed "wit” and “humour as 
modes of common sense behaviour whidh Thomas Reid systematized m ^ 
philosophy of Common Sense Bergson’s “ hon sens ” is based on this 
“ milieu social ” as well 

Although Shaftesbury’s, together with Edward Young's, mfluence m the 
Germany of the eighteen^ century was considerable, the Enghsh-Erenm 
bom meanmg of ‘ common-sense ’ did not enter Ger^n tbmkmg. Poli- 
tioal cQnditmns were not yet developed enou^ to take in tins emblem oi 
hberahsm Deprived of its pohtical frame it enters mto the systems of 
philosophy and re-appears there as “ Urteilskiaft ”, power of judgement 
Oetinger, a German pietist, raises common sense mto a Bacoman ^ 
invemendi ”, drawing largely from Shaftesbury Kant devaluates it to the 
juridical subsumption of a given case under a general rule oorrespondmgly 
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opposing it as “ vulgar sense ” (Gememer Menschenverstand) to the 
tmth-finding Beason But in the aesthetic theories of the age common 
sense le-appeais as ‘judgements of taste’ (Geschmacksnrteile). This 
aesthetic aspect of common sense gives the first focal point for Gadamer 
to develop the critical Hermeneutics Through a phenomenological 
analysis of “ games ” he unfolds the aesthetic apprehension of things and 
events underlying our theoretical knowledge of them Thus the Arts 
achieve supremacy over the sciences : as means of expression over reduced 
and abstract propositional knowledge. Kant's ' snbjectinsation ’ of 
aesthetic experience must be overcome in favour of Hegel s understanding 
of the Arts as an aspect in the revelation of spirit in history. Kow the 
understanding of the meaning of arts will give us an unbroken knowledge of 
umversal truth. 

The other origin of hermeneutics as a philosophy is found m Gadamer's 
cntuasm of the philosophical foundations of the works of the German hb- 
tonans Banke and Broysen. The examination of their ‘ historic ’ shows 
a pantheistical background against which their nnderstandmg of history is 
]iKtified Gradually this pantheism underlying the understanding of 
history is removed m the second part of the 1^ century and gives way to 
a more matenahstic concept of the whole as an organism. This period 
in the history of the imderstanding of the arts is represented by Bdthey, 
Dilthey however has not succeeded in distingnishing clearly between 
psychology and hermeneutics. HusserL parallel to Dilthey. as Gadamer 
thinks, developed this pattern, called “ life * in Dilthey. by e:^03ing the 
distmction between meaning and thou^t m his later books. Husserl 
remains a transcendental snbjectivistia philosopher throughout. He does 
not succeed either in overcoming the antinomies between the acting cogito 
{“ ego ” cogitans) and the eultoial world which is an infinite reality that 
never could bo unlolded totally out of the isolated subject. 

But Husserl’s mqumes mto the ‘ intentionality * of tike zmnd reveal the 
duration of tune prior to the atoms of successive events in the conscious- 
ness This discovery wiU later give the pattern for Heidegger to exhibit 
the “ historicity ” of human existence firom the radical finitude (“ Bndlich- 
kat ”) of man’s life. This “ Endlichkeit ’’ gives historicity to aU human 
endeavours to find truth. It means the denial of the idealistic insistence 
upon a conceptually concaved realm of eternal universals and bases 
knowledge m the fectnal existing world. 

Gadamer who aima to apply Heideggers fimdamental ontological 
analysis m the construction of his BGermenontio. emphasizes mainly the 
methodological aspect m Heidegger s scripts in order to transfer this into 
his own foundation of Hermeneutics. 

Erom Hegel and Heide^er Gadamer develops the notion of language as 
an all-mdusive universal. “ Thou^t is language '’ This groundwork 
winch language provides for thought Gadamer further exposes, and 
defends it against the Platonic tradition of degradmg the body of the 
spoken language over and against conceptual thinking by a mo^ subtle 
interpretation and criticism of Plato s Cralylus. This internal criticism, 
revealmg the embedded dialectic in Plato's rejection of common language, 
would alone be enough to show the penetration of Gadamer's method of 
cnbdsm. 

ontological place which language now occupies for the finding of 
truth enables Gadamer to state, in principle, an mfinite concept of know - 
ledge If words not only what methods, concepts or propositions mean, 
bear the essence of thin^ and events, all that can be said, can also be 
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known Thns Gradamer, by gronnding the idea of an all penetrative 
knowledge in languoge, revives Hegel’s dlaim for nnivetsal ^th m the 
body of languages In the most condensed form language is present in 
poetry, thus showmg the close connection which poetry, prior to the 
sciencea, has to knowledge 

Largely m defence of Plato on tiie other hand Godamer advocates the 
dialogical way of finding truth The dialogue which people may engage in 
about Eomethmg m question would reve^ that the process of epealang 
together proceed mdependently of mdmdnal mtenbons to give filie dis- 
cussion a wanted direction Language, not the ‘ mtentionahty ’ of the 
mdividual mmds, possesses all thoughts m advance and would gmde our 
thinkmg to results unknown beforehand It is here that Ghdamer sym- 
pathetically follows B G CoUmgwood’s “ Logic of question and answer ” 
m bis Avtobtography, a cntunsm of the OxfoM Beahsts and their negleot 
of history (p 362) Language tliua proves to be the element of conunum- 
cation But language would be msuffimently imderstood if given the 
usual conventionahsbc deflmtion Words are not conventional signs and 
symbols but rather expressions of tlie disguised truth of being. To back 
this ontology Gadamer follows the theological mterpretation of the saymg 
“ TTia Word became Flesh ”, showmg that language bmds the ‘ cosmos ’ 
together m the human person So hermeneutics, which is the work of 
representmg the past that our mmds inherit through tradition, achieves 
the rank of a pi ima phtlosophta It is the fount of knowledge of truth 

This foundation of knowledge m languages, which Gadamer, unlike for 
instance Fnch Unger m his “ Qegen die Di^tung ” (1926) , does not unify 
mto the ideal of a smgle archaic language, is certainly tracmg the human- 
istic tradition m whu^ Gadamer, together with some other contemporaiy 
German philosophers, participates He pomts out that to somebody 
Burrendermg to it hermeneuticB would mean an exercise m acute epecnlative 
mteiprotations 

There may be many a hmt for criticism m this philoso^y from pomte of 
view external to Godamer’s own I may be allowed to pomt out oidy one 
which, to me, seems to follow from thinkmg through his own idea of lan- 
guage as a nmversal of all umversals Language thus understood appears 
to me bke an endless ocean m which no hght-ships nor coasts could be seen 
Is this insight mto the essence of meonmg which language provides for the 
mquirmg thought really the solution of the problem of truth? Is it not true 
tliat the activity of nund which may be of necessity to enquire the meaning 
of a text, creates aheody an mtention which pomts beyond the encilosuie of 
words which will mean words ogam* And if this activity were constitutive 
of hermeneutics would this not place the ‘ oogito ’, as a sheer actmiy, out- 
side language, an activity which it would mainly have to direct upon the 
context m question* And if this were accepted would the hngaistio monism 
which seeniB to me imphcit m Gadamer’s critical hermenentics not be mter- 
mpted at this souroe, through this activily of the mmd whidi would have 
to be opposed ontologioally to language m some way? I should not hke to 
contmne these ^eocdations here as Gadamm:’B philosophy stands as 
m the tradition of Gontmental, especially German philosophy, of the lart 

.-Lj ^ . _X j TJ J.M IaA mD/in. 
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Hegd’s Phthsoplucal Encyclopedta of Kwneledge Althou^ I ironld not 
say that Gadamer’s book coidd be read very easily he certainly does not 
present to his readers as many obstacles as the unusual temunology of his 
teacher Eeide^er 

H J SCBtlBlKG 


The Moral Plulosophy of Stehaid Price By Lenkabt Aqvist (Lund * 
Cwk Gleemp, Copenhagen : Ejnar Muni^aard. labraiy of Theona, 
No. 6. Bp 214. No pnce given ) 

Loose once remarked, m effect, that men could reason correctly before 
Aristotle mvented the syllogism Similarly,. one might have supposed 
that philosophers could express themselves adequately before Bussell and 
Wbit^ead wrote Pi mcipia Mathemattea Mr Aquist, however, is over- 
impressed by a tedmiqne of exposition wbioh is higbly successful m logic 
and mathematics but, except when used with the greatest discretian, out of 
place m moral philosophy. In consequence, what might have been a com- 
petent but unexciting discussmn of some of Biohard Pnce’s mam tenets — 
chiefly the epistemological ones — is rendered almost unreadable This is 
partly due to a certam initatmg use of unnecessary techmcal temunology, 
such as ' EP-deontic ’, ‘ (2')-action ’, ‘ B-subsiatution ’, and by Mr. Aquist’s 
inabihty to talk about actions or properties, but only about ‘ an action, A ' 
or ‘ a property, P ’ The chief reason for the great difficulty any reader 
must have in following Aqmst's arguments, however, is this He has, 
presumably partly to avoid the necessily of repealing himself, and partly 
to state ibmgs concisdy and m a way which makes them stand out, 
expressed all the contentions or definitioiis he wishes to discuss m separate 
paragraphs, and numbered them “ B ” or “ 1 ” or “ (i) ” , when variants 
on them are subsequently produced, which happens fiequently, these are 
then numbered “ B' ", or “ 1' ” or “ (i)' ”. These must occur at the rate 
of about half a dozen to the page The continual occurrence of new 
paragraphs prevents the reader ffom gettmg mto a stnde, and the fact 
that every contention discussed, however tavial, is dignified by a separate 
paragraph, means that the important ones get lost Worse than either 
of these faults, however, is that once some&mg has been labelled, it is 
subsequently referred to by its letter or number, and smce many sentences 
refer without page references, to some thi^ of these contentions, 
which sometimes occur a long way back, the reader has, by the time he 
w located and understood them all — which sometimes means referrmg 
back to still other numbered contentions — ^forgotten what it was to be 
IMved, and, unless he is patient, ceased to care The trouble is, presum- 
ably, that Mir Aquist is so mterested m and so ffimihor with the ms and 
01 ^ of what he is saying that he has completely lost sight of the difficulties 
which nu^t be experienced by a reader. This is a pity, for his obser- 
vations, though often nigglmg and barbarously expressed are frequently 
acute and sound Most of what he has to say, however, is simply not 
important or original enough to warrant the labour mvolv^ m mastering 
It, except to a few specialists Anyone unacquamted with Richard Price’s 
work would get a very queer idea of it from reading Mr Aqmst’s book, 
and would, indeed, bo m for a very pleasant surprise, for Price’s solemn 
but serviceable prose style is, compared with that of his expositor, a 
masterpiece of lucidity, vivaoily and wit 
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La Politique Morale de John Lode By Baymo^iJD Pousr Fans: 

Fiesses Uiuveisjtaiies de France, 1960 Pp 320 14 K F 

This is an inveatagation of the natnre and degree of sj'nthesis befareen 
Locke’s moral and political theory Its sigmficance hes m the authors 
challenge to four leading theses advanced by Peter Laslett in Ins recent 
edition of Locke's Tito Treatises of Goiemnient Admittedly, Professor 
Pohn nowhere exphcitly argues against Laslett and he may not be aware 
himself of the full sigmficance of his project It is clear, nevertheless, 
that he has read Laslett s Introduction m manuscript and also knew his 
previous articles adumbratmg the novel mterpretations 

The pomts on which Pohn challenges Laslett’s views are these : (1) He 
insists that Locke wrote Two Treatises not merely m response to a 
particular pohtical situation but as a philosopher, tern the form of an 
analytic argument a statement of universal prmciple (2) He rehises 
to beheve that what Locke said m his Essay cancermng Human Under- 
standing had no bearing on his pohtical theory , he attempts to show, 
for mstance that there is an essential connection between his philosophical 
doctrme of pouer on the one hand and his notions of will, reason, happi* 
ness, and hberty on the other. (3) As he looks upon Locke’s early 
Oxford wntmgs on the civil magistmte and on natural law as important 
stages of his bought, he does not like Laslett, regard his mature phil- 
OBophy os ezclusivdy the result of the mtervemng mfiuence of Shaftesbuiy 
In thm connection, he seeks to put an end to the controversy concemmg 
the degree of admixture of authontanan or Hobbist elements m Locke s 
views ■ he shows that, in prmciple, there was no loltefaee, no conversion 
between lus early wntmgs and lus subsequent notions of hber^ and 
toleration (4) As the title of the book mdicates he endeavours to 
treat Locke's vieua on ethics and pohtics, thou^ obviously falling mto 
two distmct domains, as inseparable &om one anothm*, and he looks upon 
his doctrme of natural law as their common basis Such an approach 
must pose the question, never previously answered or even raised, whether 
Locke would have regarded pohtical theory like etiucs as a demonstrable 
science While Laslett professes to see an affimty between Locke’s 
discussion of pohtics and empirical medicme. one imgbt justifiably argue 
that Locke thor^t pohtical theory, which he distmgmshed fiom pohtical 
action or prudence smce these are dependent on experience and analogical 
xeasonmg, to be founded upon fix^ defimtums (of eg First Treatise. 
paras 23, 108, 109 , Second Treatise, para 62) and hence, by means of 
deductive reasonmg, capable of demonstration 

In the mam, I think, Folm’s exposition is on the n^t lines, excerpt 
perhaps for hia too firequent attempts at a rapprochement between Locke 
and TCn nt Se is particularly good in his accounts of controversial 
questions, such as Locke’s theory of the state of nature, which he succeeds 
m makmg unambiguous without either too much divorcmg it fiom, or 
assimilatmg it to Hobbes’s conception The way m which he co-ordinates 
the different features of Locke’s notoriously complex moral theory, for 
instance his hedonism and ratronahsm, is Idrewise excdlent (pp 48-61) 

A further advantage is that of all recent authors on Locke’s moral and 
pohtical philosophy m this country. France, Italy and the Umted States, 
Pohn has paid the dosest attention to the r^vant new manuscript 
material m Oxford The flow of pubhcations smce this matenal flrst 
became available is mdeed gratiA-mg . there are signs that more are on 
the way 
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LaLogiqu^dthSimpliciti. By Asdk£ Lamotche : Dnnod (Paris, 1959). 
Pp 331 + 586 + 330 . 

This book iiustrates vary oteariy tte gulf noir aepi^te 
g f-mn pbilosophy from much that is done on the Contoent. k sup- 
oasuu ^ 1 ^^- „^A ■ntiffnsnnK’?- of science, mtroduciiifr 
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to spot an example of any kind, either m logic or m ^no^ to fflnstofe 
fte operation of this principle. This makes a good deal of the text 

”*lhe1^part, ‘ The Evolution of Logic is a senes of oMter dicta about 
lo«c taken from, almost cveiy logician since Aristotle iSo lUnstatiOM 
are given of any of the logical systems mentioned. In the second ^ 
ihe author propounds his logic of smaplicily- In ^ect he ^ sayi^ tim 

both the physical umvetae and the human mind are gorged by ;^^les 
of fiunphfiity It is not made dear whether this sunpUcity is to be tajggi 
as paucity of elements or simplicity of stractnre, a distincfticm^TOal to any 
discussion of this sort By puisuing simplidty in thmlrfng to are 
supposed to be guaranteed a measure of understanding of tM physic^ 
umverse Again no examples of a successful instance of such a pursuit 
arc given The theory is claimed to be proved by bemg the only possible 
explanation of * the “ marvellous correspondence ” between Mathem^cs 
and Physics ’* What this marvellous correspondence * the author does 

not say * . j tt. 

As a charactenstio instance of the method of argument adopted in the 
book I quote a key passage in the exposition of the theoryf taken nom 
page 489. ‘ The first [the Logic of Simplicity] reveals the nornw accordii^ 
to which the tico logical functions of asstmiJaiion and composition act and 
mteract m the specific dynamism of the human intelligence The second 
[the Methodology of Concord] of secondary strength, analyses the cycle of 
more complex operations, through which the certainty of science emeiges 
fiom a combmed action of psytdiic functions (or p^rcho-pbysiological 
fimctkms) which insures the double ** presence in the world *’ of human 
consciousness its presence in the exterior world and its presence in the 
interior world ’ Faced by a complete absence of examples we can harffly 
say that M Lamouche is icrong, but equally he cannot expect us to t hmk 
him right 

^ R. TrAKwA 


An Introduction to Meta^ysics By M&kuk TTxrnnGQEB, ticanslated by 
Kura ’ATA'xrrmnir Tale University Press (London : Oxford Uni- 
versity Ptess)^ 1959. Pp. xi -f- 214, 22s. 6d- 

I susFECi that thia book does not show Heidegger at his best. In some 
of his other writings^ behmd a bnstUzig barricade of abstract-looking 
temnnology, Hieide^er is sometimes, jnst discemibly. discussing some 
concrete to^c — people, for instance, under the name of ** the J^xsein ; 
and on such topics he sometiines has things to say which are not true 
exactly, not always precisdy meaningful, and never dear, but also not 
nnmterWttmg, Admittedlv, on the general topic of the human jne- 
dicamcnt novelists and dreinatists usually do better ; but some pMIo- 
sophers do not do badly, and Heidegger is at tunes of their company- 
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Bat the theme of the pxesent work is “ the question of Bemg ” — a fopio 
(if it IS a topic) of maximum abstractness, and one on whicdi it is really , 
not possible to be dimly dramatio, enigmatically ezcitmg, rhetorically 
effeobve, or darkly and paradoxically powerful Here bombmation, for' 
the want of appropriate subject matter, achieTes nothing at all The 
reader is told, ovmr and over agam, that the two fundamental questums 
are “ Why is there anjrthmg rathev than nothmg?” and “ How does it 
stand with bemg 7" , all that is offered by way of answer is that bemg is 
not hecoming, is not appearing, is not tiunkmg, is not “ the Ought ” , and 
the author’s stxenuous msistence that asking questions is a far more Tital 
actmfy than answermg them is poor consolation One feels entitled to 
expect more nutntion from so thick a gruel, particularly m view of the 
gigantac pretentiousness with which it is served up. 

It should be added that the present volume is a translation hum the 
German edition, dated 1953, of lectures dehvered by Heidegger m 1935. 
One roimd compliment to Nazism has bravely (or perhaps m^vertently) 
been allowed to stand (p 199) 

G J. Warkooe 


The Ethical Animal By C H Wadbin'OTOX'. London . Allen and Unwm, 
1960 Pp 218 26a 

PaoxESSOB WADniKGTOK’s book touches on a great variety of topes, some 
of them rather disconnected He does, however, advance a central thesis, 
which is' roughly as fbUows. Hvolntion has a defimte and discermble 
direction, which is not accidental but inherent m the nature of the evolU' 
tionary jirocess Human evolutaon is principally cultural rather than 
physii^, and depends on the transmission of information horn one genera- 
tion to the next The human readiness to accept transmitted information 
*' IS founded on the formation of * authonty-beBTiiig ’ systems withm the 
mmd which also result m the human mdividual becommg a creature which 
goes m for having beliefs of the particular tone we call ethi^ ’ ’ Thus ethical 
behefs have the function of “ making possible human evolution according to 
the mode which it is following ” Ethical behe& can therefore “ be meamiig- 
fiilly judged according to their efficacy m furthering the general evoln- 
taonaiy direction 

This is an ingemous and mterestmg thesis The mam difficulty about it 
IS its vagueness The comparison between cultural evolution and genetic 
evolution is rather vague The concept of “ function ”, which plays an 
important port m the argument, is explomed thus . “ f^en we assign a 
function to somethmg we assert . . that it forms part of a causal network, 
and the results of the causal network when observed over the range m 
which they ore expressed exhibit some general property ” , and this is 
extremely vague It is asserted that cultural leammg is dependent on the 
adoption of ethical behefo, but the nature of the connection is not explamed, 
and, while Waddmgton produces evidence to show that his “ authority' 
bearing systems ” do get formed in the mmd, he produces none to show that 
their formataon is necessary to the acceptance of transmitted information. 

As to his suggested entenon for jud^g ethical bebefo, there ore two 
obvious difficulties Firstly, m order to apply the entenon, we need to 
know what the “ general evolutionary direofaon ” is , and here agam th^ 
IS vagueness In Chapter 11 Waddmgton speaks of a trend towards 
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greater efiioieaoy, for vrhioh there is ample and familiar evidence. In 
Chapter IG he speahs of a trend towards richness of expenence (a very 
iliffAwmii matter), for which I thmlr satisfactory evidence would be hard to 
pradnce But when, at the end of the book, he comes to the discussion of 
some ouiient moral issues, though he baa many sensible things to say, he 
does not manage to get any definite gmdance from his ideas of evolutionary 
direction. * 

Secondly, granted that there is an evoluiaonaiy direction, why should 
we approve or further it* Waddmgton’s reasons for doing so are not 
dearly stated, but I think he means, not that we ehould approve and 
forther the course of evolution as such, wherever it may lead, but only m 
so &r as it leads to consequences in themselves desirable . for, while he 
admits that there are evolntionaiy sequences which lead to no improve- 
ment (“ stasigenesis ” and “ dadogenesis ’*}, he takes account m his moral 
theory only of those which do lead to improvement (“ anagenesis ”) If 
tins is his position, it presupposes a standard of value mdependent of the 
actud course of evolution. 

0. H Whueley 


Mekttoimhjui Queries By Mabio Btotoe Springfield, Ilhnois * Charles 
C Thomas, 1959. Pp. »v + 313. 61s 


This is a collection of essays on the conceptual problems of physical science. 
M the essays have been pubbshed before, mostly in Sondi and North 
American joumalB ; they are reprmted h^ m a revised and enlarged 
version. The first few chapters deal with the nature and function of 
methodology ending m a general discussion of metasmentific theory. Then 
foUowB a chapter on computors The remaining four essays are mainly 
concerned with the philosophical mterpretation of quantum mechanics 
The range of problems discussed by the author — £n>m the nature of 
science to the time reversal m elementary parbcle theory — is so wide that 
it IS imposidble to give a detailed criticism here The author argues from 
the viewpomt of what he nalla ‘ soientifio materialism ’. TTih arguments 
SM sometimes rather polemical and directed mainly against the common 
pulosophy of modem physicists, that is, logical positivism and empimmsm 
attacks are qmte justified ; but the author does not realise 
that his smentifio matenshsm is as much an arbitrary epistemology as is 
p^tivism Modem science has long outgrown the -isms of classical 
luuiosophy. This is the reason for the philosophical behavionr of some 


Mwalist to reato arguments m thmr explanations. Here hes the origm of 
the^ endless disputes concerning quantum mechamctd leahty. The 
of epistemology correspond to the methodology of mduct- 
' been recognised to be insufficient for modem science ever 

fi*®t pomted it out m his Spencer lecture of 1933 
author’s discussion of standai^ philosophical problems, e g of 
dim™ u ^oterm miam , of mdividnals, etc , is ^ways mterestmg He 
“OOWB how the problems arise Scorn acientffio theoiy and he brings to them 
wi>^ ^ mid fiedi treatment The book is qmte popular and may be read 
"y philosophere who wnnt to learn something about the meta- 
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Oxford Essays t» Jvrisprudence Edited by A G. Gitbst. Clarendon 
Press Oxford UniTersily Press, 1961. Fp xviu + 292 258 

This book consists of ten essays by members of the Oxford Pacnlty of Lair. 

In the first two essays P. J Fitzgerald and H L A Hart move beyond 
the orthodox theory of action m AnglO'Amencan jurisprudence, namely, 
that voluntary action consists of the desire for a muscular contraotaon or 
perhaps the desire plus the contraction. Fitzgerald considers the mrcnm- 
stances m which courts actually accept that someone’s acts or omissions 
were ‘ mvolimtary ’ TTia conclusion is that justice and deterrence both 
demand that an agent should be hdd responsible only where he could have 
controlled his movements, except where the lack of control could have been 
avoided by an earher action which tias in his power, or (m Civil Law) 
where he could have avoided creatmg a situation of exceptional danger to 
others. 

The orthodox theory of action will lead one to analyse any act for iduoh 
the agent can decently be held responsible mto (i) the muscular contraction, 
(u) the desire for the muscular contraction, and (m) foresi^t of the conse- 
quences of the muscular contraction But ‘ cnmmal negligence ’ mclndes 
&e absence of (in). Is it then mere barbarism to punish, e g careless 
driving* Hart answers that if we are gomg to punish at all, there is no 
reason m principle why we should not punish negligence, smce we can have 
just as good evidence &r assertmg that someone could have avoided being 
negligent as for assertmg that he could have avoided dehberately domg 
somethmg In both cases it is a matter of estimating whether he had the 
relevant capacities — a modicum of mtelhgence, self-control, etc 

A 'W B Simpson asks two questions Firstly, can a court (e g the 
House of Lords) sensibly decide t3iat in future it will be bound by its pre- 
cedents? He answers that this is possible m the sense that the court is 
then bound by its precedents until it decides otherwise, just as a person 
may decide to act on a certam principle imtil further notice Secondly, 
what does it mean to say that a court is so bound* He answers that the 
court must either follow or distmguish any previous cases which mig^t be 
regarded as relevant 

A G. Guest discusses ‘ Logic m the Law rejectmg the popular anti- 
thesis between ‘ logic ’ and ‘ life ’ or ‘ experience ’ But he fights straw 
men Of course, the judge can always make his demsions ‘ logical ’ by 
smtably definmg his terms, but the question is how should he demm 
which way to define them* Crudely and shortly, where he cannot simply 
subsume the present case imder the obviously appropriate legal category, 
he must draw analogies by (o) considering the detailed similarities and dis- 
similanties between the present case and the unproblemafical paradigm 
cases, or (b) saying that the object served m treatmg the paradi^ m the 
legally prescribed way will (or wdl not) be served by treating the present 
case m the same way. (a) and (6) may lead to different results and it is 
here that the conflict between logic (= a) and life (= h) anses. 

B. F. V. Heuston ably sets out and defends the ‘ new theory’ of sove- 
reign^, accordmg to which ‘ the sovereign ’ is ihe name for a body of mm 
gomg through a certam procedure — not simply a body of men H the 
procedure is changed, so is the sovereign Ih an extraordmaiy final 
paragraph, Heuston appears to claim that the ‘ new theory ’ of 
leignty provides a painless Common Law substitute for a BiU of Bi^ts 
In truth, though, it srili does nothing to stop Parliament fiom kfihng all 
blue-eyed babies It only says that %f the * Queen-m-Parhament ’ were 
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redefined for iiius potpoae as, say, two-lJurds of the Commons, then tiie 
measoie \ranld haTe to be passed by that majonty. 

N. S Marsh contnbutes a long and absorb^ accoimt of recent work on 
the concept of tiie ' Buie of Law ’ whudi has be^ done under the aui^ces 
of UNESCO and the International Commission of Jurists The agreed 
oandnsioDs of these masstve mtemational efforts are hardly stnkmg or 
angmal. More important is the £ict that such a laige measure of agree- 
ment among }unsts from different countries was achieved, both on what 
can be generalised about and what cannot Eor example, there appears 
to have been a general recogmtion that the same job of protector nghte 
may be done by qmte different kmds of mstatutions 
G. Marshall as^ whether some matters are by iheir nature smtable or 
nnsmtable for judicial (particnlarly as agamst administrative) decision. 
He reviews a number of ontena which have been proposed, finds them 
waning and claims that the allocation of decisions is a job for the legiata- 
tore, since the real question is whether or not the decision is to be subject 
to mmistetial control But to reformulate the terms of a problem is not 
necessarily to e limina te it, and we must surely ask, “ Aren’t some matters 
inherently more suited to ministerial control than others’” 

The three re m a ining essays are of a more techmcal nature. J F Lever 
some tidying up m the law of Torts , D. E. Kama follows out the 
labyimthine comphoataons of ‘ The Concept of Possession in English Law ’ ; 

Honorf analyses ‘ Ownership In place of ‘ ownership ’ as the 
^ ^ ‘bundle of rights ’ varying capnoiously from one legal system 
to another, he offers us a paradigm of ‘ full ’ or ‘ hberal ’ ownership Par- 
to^ar legal systems may recognise only somethmg short of * fnD ’ owner- 
sn^but most, he suggests, allow ‘full’ ownership over at least some goods. 

There are many misprmts, and pomts 4 and 5 on page 282 are refmed 
to on page 283 as pomts 6 and 6 respectively. 

B M. Bakry 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

3se 

L— EACH AND EVERY, ANY AND ALL 

By Zbko Yfmslbk 

Ths theory of quantification is supposed to provide ns vdth a 
dear modd of the bgical import of such paitides of language as 
“ all ”, “ every ”, “ each ”, “ any ” and “ some ”. Even if it is 
not claJmed timt ^e theory can account for all tiie aspects that are 
mvolved in the correct use of these words, it is commonly main- 
tamed that the logically important features are well brought out, 
and taken care of in a manner that surpasses the original in clarity. 
“ Quantification cuts across the vernacular use of ‘ all ‘ every *, 
‘ any ’, and also * some ’, ‘ a certain ’, etc , . . . in such a fashion as 
to dear away the baffling tan^e of ambiguities and obscurities. . . . 
The device of quantification subjects levd of discourse, for 
the first time, to a dear and general algorithm.”^ 

^ As the same text shows in detail, some ambiguities and obscuri- 
ties are indeed cleared away by the technical devices at our 
disposal. Elated by tbiH success one is naturally inclined to force 
all sentences in which these particles occur into the strait-jacket 
prescnbed by the theory of quantification, suppressing thereby, I 
fear, other aspects, among them logically important ones, timt 
enter into the common understanding of these words The fact 
that the theoiy succeeded in darifying some logically important 
points does not show that aU the remaining points are of a mere 
stylistic but not logical interest ; tiie fact that the cake once has 
been cut with success does not mean tiiat this is the only profitable 
Wty of cutting the cake. More in particular, I have reasons to 
thmk that the method of lumping " each ”, “ every ”, " all ” 
aud “ any ” together and treating them as stylistic variants of 
the same logical structure tends to obscure issues concerning the 
type of reference, existential import and law-like form of general 

^ W. V. Quine, Matiematieal Logic, Tensed edition, Cambridge. , 
Hamid CmvoTBity Press, 1951, pp. 70-71. 

© Thomas Nelson and Sons I>td 1002 
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propositions. In tbe following, therefore, I shall attempt to dis- 
-cem and to eidiibit the differences as well as the rnTnilaT-iriAg in the 
r61e of these particles, which task, surprisingly enongjh, has never 
been undert^en yet in a systematic way, at least not to my 
knowledge. 

As we consider the vadons sentences in which these parfernliw 
occur, the first difference that strikes us is a grammatical one. 
“ Every ” and “ each ” are always followed by the fflTignlfl.T fonn 
of the noun, while “ any ” sometimes, and “ ^ ” nearly always, 
calla for the pluraL 

Leaving a^e, for the time being, the less confistent " any ”, 
we shall focus our attention on &e difference in this respect 
between “ all ” on the one side, and “ every " and “ each ” on 
the other, and we shall attempt to find the reason behind it. Eor, 
as we are going to see, it is by no means a mere capnce of gram- 
mar: it is indicative of a difference in the very meaning of these 
words. 

Consider these propositions : 

(a) All those blocks are yellow. 

(J>) All those blocks are dmilar. 

(o) All those blodm fit together. 

(d) The number of all those blocks is 17. 

It is dear that (a) is true if and only if the proposition : 

(aa) Each (every one) of those blocks is ydlow. 
is true. Thus here, at least in so for as truth-valnes are concerned, 
no difference appears between the functions of these paitioles 

This, however, is obvioudy not the case in regard to (6), (c) and 
(d). Ear, to begin with. 

Each (every one} of those blocks is similar, 
is an incomplete sentence ; the question “ similar to what ^ ” 
remains open. One may t:^ to be more specific : 

(hh) Each of those blocks is eimilar to every other. 
Events version will not do thon^. If we interpret the relation 
of similarify as having at least one common characteristic, then 
it is quite possible that each block be similar to eveiy other with- 
out all of thmn being similar. Gtoodman’s example for an “ im- 
perfect community ” is sufficient to illustrate the point.^ . Take 
three dements wi& diaractenstics distributed as follows . ab, be, 
ao. with the pven interpretation, any two elements will he 

BTTnilpT to each other without all of them being similar, sinoe there 
is no finTnTnnn charactedstic running throng fire total ptpulataon 

» N. Goodman, The. SfruOare oj Appearance, Cambridge, Mass , Harvard 
‘Dniveieily Hcess, 1961, p. 126. 
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Thus wbile (6) ob'vionslj' imj^es {bb), tihe latter &i]s to imply tbe 
former. 

As to (o), the difference is still more marked. There, again, 
the sentence : Each (every one) of those blocks fits together, 
does not make sense, and the improved version : 

(cc) Each of those blocks fits every other, 
once more ffdls to amount to (c). It is quite possible that each 
block fits every other mthont all of them fitting together. Think 
of L-shaped blocks, any two fitting together to form a cube. Thus 
(cc) does not imply (c). But, in this c^e, nmther does (c), per se, 
imply (cc) : all the pieces of a jigsaw pnszle fit together without 
ea^ piece fitting every other. Each, however, must fit some 
others. 

Proposition (d) brings out the difference in the most extreme 
form. The counterpart : 

(dd) The number of each (every one) of those blocks is 17. 
will not make sense unless an entiidy different interpretation of 
“ number of” is invoked, say, being marked with ^e numeral 
“17”. In this case, ofcourse, there is no logicalxelation between 
(d) and (dd) whatever. 

What do these examples show 7 We have fijund that while in 
the case of a non-idational property the difference between the 
fcnotion of “ all " and that of “ every ” and “ each ” did not 
register in the truth-values of the propositionB in which they 
occurred, m the cases of certain relation^ properties that differ- 
ence, as it were, could be exhibited in terms of truth-values. Of 
course, exactly that was the point in using these relational predi- 
cates. The rations of sunilarity (with the given inteipxetation} 
and of fitting together can apply to the whole set in a coUective 
sense, and to subsets (couples) of the whole group in a dastnbur 
five sense ; and the expressons “ are similar ” or “ fit together ” 
do not indicate, by themselves, in which of these senses they be 
predicated. It is, therefore, up to the quantifier particles idone 
to decide the issue. Since, however, the collective sense may fail 
to imply the distributive sense and vice versa, that is to say, one 
respective proposition may be true and the other false, gnnh a 
difference in taroth-values clearly indicates the difference in the 
meaning of these pmrticles. Sim^rly, in the last case, the pkrflsf t 
“ number of ” requires an oatirely different interpretation accord- 
ing to whether collective or distdbutive reference is indicated by 
the qnantiJ^dng particle. We can safely conclude then that, at 
least with respect to a given group of individuals, the reference 
appropriate to " all ” is collective, and the reference appropriate 
to “ each ” or “ eveiy ” is distributive. 
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Proceeding fcam tiie other end we arrive at the aama con- 
clusion. Once more, for the given reason^ relational predicates 
provide the best examples ; 

Every member of the tribe has two wives. 

Each item in the store costs $5. 

do not mean that all the members of the tribe (taken together) 
have only two wives, or that all the items m the store (taken to- 
gether) are worth only §5. In all these cases, again, “all” 
imphes collectivity, “ eveiy ” or “ each ” distributivity. 

Now we understand the reason why “ all ” calls for the plural, 
but “ every ” and “ each ” go with the singular. Besides, we 
understand some other peculiarities as well. We mentioned above 
that while 

All those blocks are similar, 
is a complete sentence. 

Each (every one) of those blocks is siinilar. 
needs a complement. The reason is that similarity, being a rds- 
tion, requires at least two terms ; now “ all ”, wi^ its elective 
reference, furnishes more than one already ; “ each ” or “ every ”, 
being distributive, give us only one subject, though, as it were, 
many tunes over. No wonder, then, that we are looking for the 
other term(-s) ; sumlar to what ? 

Again, “ all ” has an exdusive and characteristic use in con- 
nection with nouns that are, in some sense or other, collective by 
themselves : 

All the information we obtained . . . 

All petroleum is orgamc in origiu. 

All the nation remembered him. 

We fed that the use of " all ” is almost redimdant here : it merdy 
adds an emphasis to the universality of the subject. IhcidentaQy, 
such contexts are exceptions to the rule ; here “ all ” goes with 
the singolar. 

Einally, the very possibility of phrases like " all together ‘ , 
“ all over ” on the one hand, and “ each separatdy ”, “ evety 
ningl a one ” On the other, fits into the picture we succeeded in 
drawing by more .daborate means. 

In the examples hitherto quoted we treated "every” and 
“ each ” pretty much alike. Yet, I think, a doser scrutiny re- 
veals some differences here too. These, however, are much too 
fine to be located by merdy comparing truth-values. In order 
to spot them we have to summon our best feeling for English 
aud without disdaining hdp finm other quarters, be they 
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pxagixiatic or historical. la doing so, at appiopoate junctions, 
1 mean to cast a belated look on “ all ” as ; this inight give 
us a chance of bringing some colour into the logical ticetch of the 
previous section. 

Here, once more, we start off with a difference that is, in a 
sense, grammatical in nature. 'While the es^ression each of 
them” IS correct, “eveiy of them” sounds ungrammatical; 
one has to say “ every one of them On the contrary, “ each 
one of them ” is somewhat redundant. It looks as if “ each ” 
already implied “ one ” and drew our attention to the indrridual 
dements in a peculiar way. Indeed, while the sentences : 

He came every day. 

He came each day. 

are both coneot (yet we fed some difference), 

He came each second day. 

He came each three days, 
sotmd odd, the usual forms being 

He came every second day. 

He cmne every three days. 


The reason seems to be that no day is a second, or a third, day 
without a reference to other days. How, then, while “ every ” 
considers the days as they axe among other days, ” each ” takes 
them one by one, as it were without thdr environment. "We 
may take a hint from the dictionaries ; they tell us that ** every ” 
comes from ” ever each ”, thus originally it served to sim up the 
distribution characteristic of “ each ”. In this sense, ” every ” 
is between “ each ” and " all ”. This er^lains why " every ” 
becomes pompous if the'reference class contains only two elements; 
we have to say 


Each of the two . . . 

instead of 

Every one of the two . . . 

Then it is not smprismg to find an ezdusive rdle for “ each ” 
in contests like 


Each in tom . . . 

They cost a peimy each. 

They love each o&er. 

The sides of these trian^es are equal each to each. 

In the last two examples the r&le of “ eadi ” is more akin to tiiat 
of “ one ” than to that of " every ” : what we want to es^ress is 
a one-to-one xdation (” one another ”) or correspondence (" one 
to one ”). 
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Lesb I Ehonld be accused of indulging in baiiH^ttiiig 1 now 
shift my aigoment to more pragmatic grounds. Suppose I show 
you a basketfid of apples and I tdl you 

Take aU of them. 

If you started to pick them one by on^ I should be snipiised. 
My offm: was sweeping : you should take the apples, if possible, 
" en bloc Bad I said 

Take eveiy one of them. 

I diould not care how you take them, provided you do not leace 
any behind. If I say 

Take each of them. 

one feds that the sentence is unfinished. Something like 
Take each of them and esamine them in turn, 
is ejected. Thus Ijespect you to take them one after the othra 
not missijiff any. 

The antidpated rehouse to the first order squares nicdy with 
the collective rdle of “ all ” we brou^toutin the previous section. 
The other two orders are both distributive yet with a marked 
difference in em pTiasiR ; “ every ” stresses completeness or, rather, 
exhaustiveness (remember “ ever each ”), “ each ”, on the otha 
hand, directs one’s attention to the indi^nals as they appear, 
in some snccesdon or othei^ one by one. Such an inhvidual 
attention is not required in vain: yon have to do something with 
each of them, one after the other. 

It makes sense to say that all the deputies rose as the king 
entered the Honse flSke one man they rose), it also mdces senro to 
say that eveiy one of them rose at that moment {no one remmned 
seated), but it is rather queer to say that each of tiiem rose at 
that moment. On the contrary, it is more proper to say that 
each deputy rose as his name was called, than to say that eveiy 
deputy rose as his name was called. 

To summatize: our considerations in this section not only 
confirm the basio difference between the coHeotive " all ” and the 
distributive " every ” and ** each ”, but they si^gest a divergence 
in thft xe^ective fonotions of the last two particles as welL Moie- 
ovmr, as we have seen, some cff these differences are not merdy 
matters of grammar and style : they may affect tarath-val^ 
as wdL result may encourage us to &ce our tou^est^but 
most important task : the esamination of the logical behaviour 
of "any”. 

The rnaanm^ of " any ” is a many-qolendoured thing. No 
in itself, oonld suffice to exhibit its wide vaneiy at 
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aspects. The best we can do is to discover these ai^ects one by 
one, isolate them, and then proceed to explain the import of 
“ any ” in some of its characteristic occurrences in terms cf those 
aipects previonsly described. 

As a fet step, I take np the apple-basket once more. Now I 
tdlyou 

Take any one of them. 

This offer is far less generous than the previous ones : now I do 
not ask you to take aU. of them, eveiy one of them, or each of 
them; I only give you one, though, for sure, the one you fanc^. 
Thus there is some geuerosity left in this offer too : generosify in 
the sense of generaUly. Had I merdy said 

Take one. 

you Tnigli t test my good will by asking 

Do you mean any one ? 

Now, notice, it is not sufficient to say that the main feature of 
" any ”, in such contexts, is the lack of deteimination. “ Take 
one” lacks deteimination as well, but, and this is the crudal point, 
here the determination may still be np to me ; you may senably 
ask back “ Which one I ” With " Take any one ", it is up to 
you to do the det ermining ; here it does not make sense to ask 
back “ Which one % ” Ihius while in the former case I merely 
fail to determine, in the latter case I call upon you to determine, 
in other words, I grant you the unrestdeted liberty of individual 
choice. It is interesting to notice that the ” tone ” of freedom 
connoted by '* any ” excludes coennon : “ Take any ” is hardly 
an order ; it is an offer. “ I ordered (forced, compelled) him to 
take any ” or “ You must take any ” do notm^e sense. 

The point comes out still better in case of a claim or assertion. 
The assertion : 

I can beat one of you. 
or 

I can beat some of you, 

does not amount, by a long shot, to the assertion : 

I can beat any one of you. 

The first two assertions claim that there is one person (or some 
persons) among you whom 1 can beat, but I do not care to indicate 
who he is (or who th^ are). The third, however, claims that no 
matter whom you select ficom among you, I con beat Tiim. 

For fiiture reference, let us call this veiy peculiar aspect of the 
use of “ any ”, which, as we saw, succeeds in blendi^ indetei> 
mination with generality, /reedbm of dunce. This is an essential 
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featore ; so much, so iu sitoalions that exclude such fceedom, 

the use of “ any ” becomes nonsenmcal. Suppose you accept my 
previous offer and take an apple. What can I say now ? Well, 
for sure, I can say things like 

He took one. 

He took the one he liked. 

He took that one. 
but I certamly cannot say 

He took any one. 

even if you acted on my words : “ Take any one ”. Thus, 
again, the main feature of “ any ” is not merely indetermination , 
for “ He took one ” is indeterminate enough. “ Any ” calls for a 
choice, but after it has been made “ any ” loses its point. 

My original offer ■ 

Take any one of them. 

clearly restricted you as to the number of apples you were per- 
mitted to take. Nothing prevents me, however, from being more 
generous : I may tell you 

Take any two (three, etc.) of them. 

Thus, it seems, ** any ”, by itself, is indifferent to the size of its 
immediate scope. This can be i^own by another consideration 
too. If I ask you 

Did you take two ? 

and, say, you took three, you have to answer 
No, I took three. 

If, on the other hand, my question is 

Did you tfdre any 1 

you have to give an affirmative answer regardless of the number 
you took , you will say 

Yes, I took three. 

This discloses, then, a new aspect of “ any ”, which we will call 
tndifference of stxe. “ Take any ” leaves yon ffee both as to 
which and how many to choose. 

This indifference has a very cuiious limitation : if I formulate 
my offer in terms of “ any ”, there will be an upper limit to my 
generosily. In case the basket contains, e g , only five apples, I 
na n go as far as addng you to take any four of them, but I cannot, 
logically, go aH the way and ask you to take any five of them. 
For to do so would render your ficeedom of choice vacuous and, 
consequently, my use of “ any ” senseless. Hence wo may con- 
clude that the immediate scope of " any ” cannot exhaust the 
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total population; in other words, “any” never amounts to 
“ every Let us henceforth refer to this last property of our 
belov^ particle as to its inoom/pleteness. 

Now we are ready to examine some of the more interesting 
and more important uses of “ any We hear, more often 
than we wish to, commercials of the type : 

Any doctor will tell you that Stopsneeze helps. 

Suppose we are interested in commercial ethics and we want to 
che^ up on the sponsor’s claim. How should we go about it ? 

“ W^, — you say — obviously by finding out if it is indeed so.” 
Unfortunately this answer, straightforward as it is, seems to 
call for something impossible. In order to realize this, I propose 
to consider two other examples first. Suppose you tdl me 
Dr. Jones will come tomorrow. 

On the next day, after Dr. Jones has duly arrived, I can say 
You told me that Dr. Jones would come today and he came 
indeed. 

in other words, it happened as you predicted. Now you say this : 
Dr. Jones will tell you that Stopsneeze helps. 

This, too, may be tahen as a simple forecast ; he will tell me this 
whether 1 ask him or not. But the obvious sense is somewhat 
different: it amounts to 

If you ask Dr. Jones, he will tell you . . . 

The prediction, in this case, is a conditional one. Now I ask 
Dr. Jones and he answers in the afBrmative. Thus I conclude 
You predicted that if I ask Dr. Jones, he would tell me 
that Stopsneeze hdps. I asked him and he indeed told me so. 
In other words, again, it has turned out as you predicted. 
FinaJly we return to the qionsor’s elftiTti : 

Any doctor will tell you that Stopsneeze hdps. 

At the first si^t, this seems to be a conditional forecast too : 

If you ask any doctor, he will tdl you . . . 

Now the question is how can I express a favourable result of my 
checking up on this claim % Well, I mi^t end up with 

He said that any doctor would tdl me that Stopsneeze helps. 
I asked Dr. Jones and he indeed told me so. 

or 

... I asked a good many doctors and every one of them told 
me that Stopsneeze helps. 
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bui^ and this is the cimaal point, no matter what I did or what 1 
learned, I shall not be able to say 

He said that any doctor would tdl me that Stopsneeze helps. 
I asked any doctQr(-s), and he (they) told me that Stopsneeze 
helps. 

Accoidin^y, in an important sense, I cannot condnde that what 
the ^onsor said is indeed the c^e the way I conld conclude in 
the previous examples. 

'What is the reason for this diffomice ? If we recall what we 
said above abont the freedom of choice of “ any ” then we realize 
that, though you can ash me to consult any doctor, or you can 
claim that any doctor will tell me such and such, I cannot report 
that I asked ' any’ doctor and I cannot state that ‘ any* doctor told 
me such and su^. The contexts “ I asked x ” and “ x told me ” 
are used to report a fait accompli, and such a use precludes the 
liberty of choice essential to “ any ” ; facts are not free. Yon 
can state that A is JS, or that all the A’s are B, and, after some 
inrestigation, I may conclude : " I have inspected A and found 
it to be H ” or “ 1 have inspected all the A’s and found them to 
be B ; you can predict t^t A will be B, and, in due time, I 
may report: “ A indeed has turned out to be H ; but, though 
you can daim that any A is B,1 can never condnde : “ I have 
seen any A and aiy A has turned out to be B." 

Ask Dr. Jones and he will tell you . . . 

Here “ he ” refers to Dr. Jones. 

Ask any doctor and he will tell yon . . . 

Ask any doctors and th^ wiQ t^ yon . . . 

Here " he ” and ” th^ ” do not refer to * any ’ doctor, or doctors. 
I may ask ; they refer to the one, or to the ones, I do ask. And 
if I do not ask any ? Then, I should say, they will not refer to 
anything at dh After ah, the last exhibite amount to 

Ask any doctor(-s) and die one(-s) you ash will teh you . . . 
Thus it is I, who has to supply the reference. To say 
Any doctor will teh you . . . 

is to issue a blank warranty for conditional predictions : yon fih 
in the names. Ton choose Dr. Jones ; wdl, thmi he wih t^ you 
if you ask him. Ton pick 25 others ; then, I say, they wih t^ 
you if you consult them. ... If you do not adr any ? In this 
case you do not use the blank ; but it may be stah good. 

To sum up: in saying what he said the q)onsor did not make a 

statement, which coidd be true or false. He did not make a 
prediction dthmr, which could be correct or incorrect. "What he 
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did was to issue a blank wanauty foi conditional predictions, 
'whicb may be reliable or not ; b.e made a dann, wbicb can be 
confirmed or disconfixmed, borne out or not borne out. In a 
sense, be offered a challenge to us, which we may take up ox not. 
Much the same way as “ Take any ” is not an order, which is 
obeyed or disobeyed but an off», which is acc^ted or declined. 


Having thus put myself way out on a limb, I may es^ect the 
objection . “ This is sheer sophistry ; what the sponsor said is 
true if every doctor agrees that Stopsneeze helps, otherwise it is 
false.” 

Ton are unfair to our sponsor — reply — for he did not nlaiTn 
that. Ilforeover, honest as he is, he would not make a dniTn that 
cannot he substantiated. For one thing, who can be sure that 
there never will be a doctor who would think otherwise ? His 
claim, however, can be substantiated : you may select the doctor 
you can trust, you may consult as many as you please, and if none 
of these disagrees, then you may condnde that ^e ^onsor’s daim 
holds water. 

“ Ton are lax— you insist— I should not quit till I have asked 
every doctor m the world.” 

Now you are not only unfair but ilbgioal as well. The sponsor, 
in effect, challenged you to sdect any doctor, or doctors, them 
and th^ will tdl you. . . . And now you want to sdect all of 
them, which, of course, is more than impohte. Bmiember the 
apples I said “ Take any Do you want to suggest that 
short of taking dl you did not accept the offer ? No, I say, 
taldng all would be an abuse of it Tour requirement of com- 
pleteness dashes, once more, with the freedom of choice of “ any”. 

“ But then, — ^yon ask — what would amount to a confirmation 
of the sponsor’s claim according to you ? ” 

As I just said : I should ask a good many doctors, very con- 
sdentious ^edalists among them, and if their verdict is uniformly 
favourable (or, perhaps, almost uniformly &vourable), then I 
diould conclude that ^e sponsor’s ddm is confirmed, othmwise 
not. In other words, I should exerdse my &eedom of choice, 
granted to me by the use of " any ”, in selecting doctors I trust ■ 
I should, take advantage of the inc^erence of size of the same 
partide in consulting as many as I please ; bnt, finally, I 
Mt fed obliged to run through the space-time universe in an 
interminable search for aU the doctors in it, thanks to the incom- 
pletenras entailed by the veiy same partide. If you prefer to 
oaH this an incomplete verification, be happy with it ; I only 
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remind you that the idea of a complete verification is repugnant 
to an “ any ’’-proposition. 

We noted above that the claim : 

Any doctor will tell you that Stopsneeze hdps. 

IB by no means discredited by the fact that no doctor, de facto, 
tdls me that Stopsneeze helps, ramply because 1 do not ask any. 
In a sunilai way the by-law : 

Anybody trespassing on the premises will be prosecuted, 
may remain in force even if no one ever enters the premises. 
Su^ a lack of “ existential import ” is not limited to rules, 
regulations, by-laws, or propositions formulated in the future 
tense. Compare : 

Eveiy one of my Mends smokes a pipe. 

Anybody who is my Mend smokes a pipe. 

The first proposition would be senseless if I had no Mends. Not 
so the second. It means that if somebody is my Mend, he smokes 
and a pipe , if he does not, he is not my Mend , and I do not make 
exceptions, no matter who be the person. Then it is quite possible 
that I have no Mends. It is not even surprising. 

Consider, too, propositions of the sort : 

Any nation that conquers the moon can control the earth 
Any peipetual-motion engine would violate the laws of 
thermodynamics, which is impossible. 

It is obvious that we may accept tiiese propositions even thou^ 
we know that no nation has conquered yet the moon, or, in the 
second case, even though we imply that there never will be a 
perpetual-motion engme. After all, one might say things like. 

Anybody who could do that would perform a miracle. 

Even if one does not beheve in mixades. 

Thus, m terms of the previous analogy, the blank wanmty 
issued for conditional predictions, or, for that matter, conditional 
statements, may contain such specifications in the antecedent 
that nothing actually does or nothing can qualify for it, nothing 
does or nothing can fill the bilL But then, one may ask, what is 
the pomt of nmking such an empfy claim ; what is the use of a 
cheque that cannot be cashed ? Empty as it is, I reply, si^ a 
bill IS not g^ven in vain. On the streng^ of the first propotition 
one may arrive at the sobering conclusion : 

If Eussia were to conquer the moon, she could control the 
earth. 

t 
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and, on. the basis of the second, one may lebut the 'wonld-be 
mventox : 

If yoni contraption were a perpetual-motion engpie, it would 
violate the laws of thermodynamics, which is impossible. 

In this second case we argue exactly from the impossibildy of the 
consequent to that of the antecedent. 

The importance, therefore, of an " any ’’-proposition does not 
consist in the actual fulSlment of the conditionB mentioned in the 
antecedent and the consequent, but in the very rdation of these 
conditions Such a prcqiosition amounts to tiie claim that any 
object fulfilling the condition spedfied by the antecedent is sub- 
ject to the condition spelled out by the consequent : if a thing 
satisfies the former, it will satisfy the latter too ; or, at least, if a 
thing were subject to the first, it would be subject to the second 
as Once more, the “ any ’’-proposition is an unrestricted 

warranty for conditional statements or forecasts and, we may add, 
for contrary-to-&ct conditionalB. In other words, to draw 
an obvious conclusion, it is an open hypothetical, a law-bke 
assertion.^ 

In discussii^ the differences between “ all ”, " every ” and 
“ each ”, at the begmning of our mvestigations, the ezam^es were 
selected in such a way that the range of the quantifying particle 
was dearly restricted to a definite and finite set of objects . a group 
of blocks, a basketful of apples, etc. Later on, while considering 
“ any ”, we encountered examples of a different sort : they men- 
tioned doctors, trespassers, perpetual-motion engmes, and so on, 
in a rather ind^mte way ; to put it rou^y . we did not really 
refer to a set of such in^viduEds, but we focussed our attmtion 
on the condition of bemg a doctor, a tre^asser or what not, and 
on the consequences of fulfilling that condition for no matter 
what individi^. Accordingly, the proposition did not presume 
to identify the candidates ; m this respect it remained indefinit e 
and open To use a smule : we were not mterested in the fish 
caught m the net, but in the net that might catch certain fish ; 
and we were not disturbed if, in fact, it did not catch any. 

This shift in the nature of our examples gives us a hint towards 
a sharper formulation of a distinction l^at sets " any ” wide 
apart from “ each ” and “ eveiy ”, and splits the use of “ all ” 

' right in tiie middle. 

1 6. Byle recognizes the connection hetn-eon the nso of “ any ” and 
Iaw-hl:eness . The Concept of iUnd, Kew York, Bames and Kohfc, 1049, 
pp 120 ff 
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We begm by consideriog two types of sentence we neglected 
hitherto : questions and negations. It is quite dear timt the 
questions : 

Did you see all the pigs in ilie pen ? 

Did you see every pig in the pen ? 

presuppose that th^ were pigs in the pen. Much the same way 
the negatives : 

I did not see all the pigs in the pen. 

1 did not see every pig in the pen. 
imply that there were some pigs in the pen the ^eaker did not 
see, and stron^y suggest that he has seen some. IDie same 
point holds, in suitable contexts, for “ each ” too : the question 
and answer . 

Did you reply to each letter ? 

I did not reply to each letter. 

would be out of place if no letters had been received. “ Any ”, 
on the other hand, does not indicate existential import : 

Did you see any jugs in the pen ? 

I did not see any pigs m the pen. 
do not require any pigs in the pen. Moreover, exphoit questions 
of existence, like 

Are there any pigs in the pen ? 
take full advantage of the existential neutrality of " any 

The same point is reinforcedby considering ajEhrmative contexts. 

Each (every) message you sent was intercepted, 
is a correct sentence, but 

Each (every) message you mig^t have sent would have been 
intercepted. 

is certainly not. " Any ” works the oppomte way * 

Any messages you might have sent would have been inter- 
cepted. 

is the correct sentence, and 

Any messages you sent were mtercepted. 
is the incorrect one. Thus, again, “ each ” and “ every ” are at 
home in existential conte:^, while “ any ” aits pte^ in non- 
existential ones. “ All ”, in this case, has a surprise in store • 

All the messages you sent were intercepted. 

All messages you might have sent would have been 
intercepted. 
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are botih. acceptable in spite of the obvious lack of existeatial 
import in the second proposition. 

We have to say, tber^ore, that while “ each ” and “ every ” 
always connote existence, “ all ”, by itsdf, does not. It may 
occur, however, as we have seen in earlier examples, in proposi- 
tions that do have existential import due to some other ]^er- 
entiol device which may be joined to ” all ” even within the same 
noun-phrase {e.g. : defimte article, demonstrative-, personal-, pos- 
sessive pronoun, etc ). Thin last possibilily is not available with 
“ any ” : we do not have “ any the . . .”, “ any my . . .”, etc. 
We have to say, e g. “ any one of the . . .”, t.e. we put the definite 
article into a separate noun-phrase which then carry exist- 
ential import. 

“ Any ” and “ all ”, then, share a common feature : th^ may 
occur in constructions lacking defimte reference and existentiid 
import and, we may add, m thia case they occur in the same sense. 
For, to quote a few examples, in 

All messages yon might have sent . . . 

Any messages you mi ght have sent . . . 
or 

Try to do it by all means. 

Try to do it by any means, 
or 

All violations will be prosecuted. 

Any violation will be prosecuted. 

“ all ” and “ any ” may indeed be said to be but stylistic variants 
And, naturally, none of these occurrences can be supplanted by 
“ each ” or " every ” without producing a somewhat odd spechnen. 

Thus “ any ” and " all ” are rdated and “ each ” and “ eveiy ” 
are rdated This is beautifully brought out by the fact that we 
have two combined forms* ”any and all” and “each and 
every ”. It is rewarding to look at them for a moment. Con- 
sider 

Each and every letter has been returned. 

Any and all letters vrill be returned. 

We fed that “ every ” and “ dl ” merdy serve here to add an 
emphasis to the appropriate universalily of “ each ” and “ any ”. 
But then, of coarse, the import of such non-existential “ all ” 
cannot be different &om that of “ any ”, as the import of “ every” 
is basically the same as that of “ each ”. Bemember, " every ” 
is “ ever each ”. Is such an " all ”, then, something like " ever 
^y ” ? This we do not have, but we have " whatever ” (and 
its kin : “ whenever ”, “ wherever ”, etc.). A little reflection 
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^oivB that the latter, again, is zdated to “ any ”, lathex ttaji fo 
“ each ” or “ eveiy 

As 'we realize that the most common cases in which “ all ” is 


used without any additioncd x^erential appaiatos within ihe 
same nonn-phiase ate formulations of laws, &e aSnify between 
“ all ” and “ any ” emerges as a point of conadetable lo^cal 
importance. It would take ns too &r to e:q>loit this idea in 
detail XeTectheless, on the bass of our analysis of the use ol 
“ any ”, it is clear t^t such a study could cast a new li^t on 
problons like the recognition of law-like proposhion^ theii 


emsteniaal nnport HTid their confirmation. 


However this may be, our results are sufficient to tiiow that a 
simple application of the theory df quantification may fall tiiort 
of capturing aH the logically relerant features involred in the 
Temacular use of the particles of quantification. Some such 
features can be found almady by contesting “ all ” with “ eatii " 
and " every ”, but the most important points missed by the theo^ 
are the ones that emerge in connection with " any For we 
have reasons to hope that a close analysis of tbis last particle 
together perhaps with corresponding lo^cal models, mi^t open 
up a new line of attack on the problem of law-lilm propotitioEos. 
And in these matters a hope is an achievement. 


Comdl TJniiersity 



11.— THE AUTONOMY OF PRUDENCE 

By a. Phillips Gbebttehs ahd R. S. Petebs 

1. InfroCkustion : The Problem of A^Oonomy 

Eant lidd that an ethical theoiy which is compatible with 
the common notion of moiahty most exhibit it as antonomons, 
objective, and practicaL K we interpiet this demand widely 
enough to accommodate contempoiaiy manners of speaking, it is 
possible to look at some recent developments in moral philosophy 
in Britain as varying responses to it. 

Interpreted widely, the demand for the autonomy of morals 
at least requires that no moral judgment can be deduced from 
any set of premisses which does not itsdf contain a moral judg- 
ment or principle. It may be that some non-moral facts are 
necessary to the truth of a moral judgment, but no such set of 
non-moi^ facts could ever be sufficient to establish a moral 
judgment. To say that moral judgments are objective is to say 
that they are true or false, and that, when true, they are facts 
independent of the opinions or attitudes of any person or group of 
persons who may utter them To say that moral judgments are 
practical is to say that they are part of a form of discourse which 
cannot be understood unless it has the fdnotion of determining 
action, or the will. Without this assumption, th^ are unmtel- 
ligible. 

intuitionists hke Pndhard and Boss insisted on the autonomy 
and objectivity of morahly. But there is a problem inherent in 
every attempt to satisfy both these demands. It is this : how 
can we rega^ moral princ^les and judgments as objectively 
true, when the prmciple of autonomy implies that no considera- 
tions outside morality could ever be sufficient to determine their 
truth? This problem led to a comparison between moral prin- 
ciples and other kinds of prindple or judgment which could be 
thou^t of as true without recourse to inference The two major 
types were mathematical pnnmples, which are hot inferred &om 
empirical observations, and perceptual judgments which are not 
strictly speaking inferred at all. The intuitionists therefore 
suggested that, since no more than the contemplation of a physical 
object is required for making a correct perceptual judgment, no 
more than the contemplation of an act is required for perceiving 
its ri^tness. 

Gritidsms of this view have generally depended on develop- 
ments in logic, e|)istemology, and metaphysics. But perhaps 
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one of the major oritidlsms &om mlihin ethics has been that the 
intmtionists f^ed to account for the .third of Sant’s demands, 
that ethics should be practicaL This was pointed out years ago 
by H. D. Lewis (“Moral Ereedom in Eecent Ethics”, Proe, 
Arist. Soc. toL slvii. 1947-48) who, though sympatheiac to the 
intuitionists in other ways, showed that in the work of most 


intuitiionists the problem of how ethics can be practical was ignored 
or not fully fac^. Kowell-Smith and Hare have more recently 
concentrate on this issue. Th^ insist that the intuitioDist 
thesis leaves no room for an explanation of how or why anyone 
should take any notice of these ethical truths which present 
themselves to &e intellect. Taking the issue of practicahly 
seriously, they cannot be content with the answer that it just 
happens to be the case that human b^gs do take notice of these 
trul^ For this makes the practical character of morality only 
accidental, whereas the demr^ is that we should see mor^iy as 


essentially practical, and as unintelhgible otherwise. 

From this damand follows the attempt to understand moral 
discourse in terms of other kinds of discourse which are obviously 
and essentially practical. Moral judgments, it is ax^ed, are 
intimatdy connected with action, so they must be HTTuilar either 
to expressions of the causes of action, emotions or emotive 
dispotitions, or to the signals of action, such as dedsions, an- 
nouncemente of intention, and commands. In this way the 


practicality of morality is stressed while preserving its autonomy 
For neither expressions of emotion on the one hand, nor announce- 
ments of intention or commands on the other, are k^oally 


deducible from any set of indicative statements of fact. If they 
are deductions at all, they are deducible only from other dedsions 
or expressions of emotion. Strictly i^eaking, they are not 
dedudble and do not follow from anythmg ; ex^sdons of 
emotion and announcements of intention cannot sigmfioantiy he 
said to be dther true or false. What we have here is praotic^ly 
and autonomy at the cost of objeotivily in ethics. Ihis position 
is perhaps not only compatible with, but demanded by the meta- 
phydcal dogmas of the recent past. Neverthdess it presents a 
greater paradox to common sense than intuitionism. 

Tti the face of these difficulties there is an almost inevitable 
third possibility: to save the objeotivily and practicalitf of 
morality at the cost of autonomy. Some philosophers have 

recently made this move. Thdr arguments lead to the oonduBiOT 

that nmrality is intelligible as both objective and praoti^ onty 
if it is possible to leg^ it as required by prudence Many d 
course might fed that the moral views they hold could never toe 
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justified in this 'vraj. This is, however, another is^e which we 
do not propose to discuss. In an^ case, it does not matter for 
the purposes of this paper. For onr the^ is that there are good 
grounds for saying that judgments of prudence are themselves 
autonomous. So a view that denies '^e autonomy of morals 
by showing that it rests on prudence ends up by bemg saddled 
with autonomy in another place — that of prudence. Its efiEort 
to get rid of autonomy in the field of morality, however successful, 
can prove at best to be a hollow victory. 

TTe shall argue, then, that many of the judgments which we 
might he inchned to call prudential — judgments about what a 
man’s true interests are, about what gives true satisfaction, or 
what is someone’s good — are also autonomous. Such judgments 
are quite distinct &om judgments about means to ends, which 
may he called judgmente of technical pmdence and require no 
more than a Imowledge of the world for their truth, as Sant 
pointed out. As sucl^ thqr are clearly not autonomous. But 
of course they have no practical relevance until they are connected 
with some ^ven end. If this end is one determined by tiie 
rational consideration of what is for the agent’s benefit, or what 
concerns his own real interest or true good, then it is determined 
by a judgment which is prudential in a second sense, which we 
shall call private prudence. Such judgments of pnvate produce 
are not judgmente about how to get what one already proposes 
to get, but about what one should propose to get in so ^ as one 
is considering one’s own interests rather than the intereste of 
others Fixvate prudence will be useless, as indeed any ^here 
of reasoning about ends is usdess, without proper attention to 
technical prudence in deciding on means ; but without it or 
without some sphere of reasoning like it, such as morality, in 
which ends are considered and detnmined, technical prudence 
itedf becomes pointless. 

2 . Prudence in rdation to wants 

Mr. A. C. MacIntyre has 'suggested a position which would 
conform to the third posdbility outlined above (in “ Hume on 
‘ Is ’ and ‘ Ou^t Philosophical Beview, October 1959, and in 
Two Third Programme talks on the same topic). It may be put 
briefiy as follows. This argument is a valid one : 

If I knife someone I will get jailed 

I don’t want to get jailed 

Therefore I ou^t not to knife anyone. 
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In it, a practical condusion is inferred from factual premisses. 
Tlierefore there are some practical judgments which are derivable 
fixim matters of fact without further reason. These are posable 
because one premiss concerns what is wanted ; and in general, 
the only valid arguments which lead to practicd condusious are 
of this kind, mvolving some such concept as wanting, need, or 
desire. All other arguments, including those deducti^y 
established £com some so-called funda ment al value-ptmciple, 
are unintelligible. Moral judgments, and. of course, prudentiai 
judgments, can be derived from and can only be understood as 
dependent on facts about what people want. 

Madnlyre does not want to daim that the argument quoted 
above is deductively vahd ; he does not claim that its premisses 
entail its condusion. He daims only that it is a good argument. 
It may therefore seem that on the definition we have given of 
autonomy, there is no difference between his position and ours. 
The important point is, however, this. Those who have insisted 
on the autonomy of ethics have appeared to do so sometimes 
because they have analysed ethical judgments in a certain way ; 
and the discussion has consequently centred round such issues as 
what is meant by * validity ’, whether moral prindples are major 
premisses or prindples of inference, whether all acceptable 
arguments must be capable of being put in a deductive form ; or 
elro, less recently, on whether goo^ess is simple or complex^ 
natural or non-natural. But what seems to have been behind 
their insistence on the autonomy of ethics was a common dislike 
of a certain philosophical move, the kind of move Moore thought 
could never be made again once he had ' exposed ’ naturalism : 
the move which goes '* x is good, because that is the very meaning 
of the word ‘ good ’ ”. It is not enough, from this point of view, 
to describe the way we actually argue, even if there is one common 
way ; it is necessary to justify it. The talk about unbridgeable 
gaps in deductive arguments, about miRsiTig major premisses, or 
&e necessity for the intuition of non-natural qu^ties, comes 
about because room must be left for the question of justification 
to be raised. MacIntyre is arguing-that there is no need to speak 
of Tniasing premisses, of unbridgeable gaps, or mysterious in- 
tuitions ; for there is only one way in which we dther do or can 
back our moral judgments : by appeal to what is wanted, needed, 
or dedred. The question of justification need be raised no fur- 
ther, because only an appeal to what is wanted can make moral 
judgment and moral action intelligible. 

How it does not matter whetiier we r^ard Macdht^ as 
denying the existence of Moore’s real problem or propoundfing ite 
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solution : wHat matteis is wheth^ liis Tiew of the necessaiy 
character of ethical reasoning is correct. 

The grounds for his view seem to be these. I'lrst, human 
action is intelligible as such only so far as what is done can be 
connected with something the agent wanted or desired. Hence, 
acting in accordance with a moral or prudential rule is intelligible, 
as action, only under these conditions, and must otherwise be 
represented as some kmd of nervous tic or irrational obsession. 
Secondly, it follows from this that any form of language that has 
the function of guiding action can have point only if by its use it 
IS possible to influence and persuade people. All action is 
connected with the wants of the agent ; hence no action can anse 
£com attempted persuasion which is not connected with the 
agent’s wants What a man can do is limited by what he 
wants, and what he ought to do by what he can do. Thus 
moral and prudential rules are intell%ble as rules which people 
follow, and which can be justifled, only if they concem what is 
wanted. 

The view that human action is inteihgible only in so far as it is 
connected with what is wanted is false if it means that all human 
action must be ei^hcable m terms of the feelings of desire, 
cravings, and the like, of the agent. Much of our conscious 
purposive action cannot be explained in this way, though it is not 
mexplicable. The view is true only if it means tlmt human 
action is purposive, that it involves the condition of mi end. 
Where this is the case then quite dearly and necessarily, if some- 
what trivially, what is done must dthm be done for the sdre of 
somethmg or it must be the end for the sake of which something 
is done. But this is only because ' what is wanted by the agent ’ 
means no more that * what the agent’s end actually was ’. In 
this sense of ‘ want ’ it is quite misleading to speak of what a 11111.11 
wants as always explaining what a Tnau does. It may of course 
explain what he did as a means to his end ; but it may, on the 
other hand, only pomt out what his end was, which e^lains 
nothmg , rathm;, it only describes what sort of action it was. 
Or perhaps, as when we say ‘ he kept the promise simply because 
he wanted to ’ it puts what he did sohdly within the dass of human 
actions and at the some tune denies that doing thin action was a 
means to any furrier end, like getting sodal approval. Tima the 
truth in this doctrine amounts to no more tban the truism that 
human action involves the conc^t of an end. The condusion 
draj^ from it, that practical prindples axe unintelligible unless 
action in accordance with them connects with somethmg the 
agent wants, amounts to no more than the TiTii 11 mnmB.tiTig 
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observafiou that action in accordance with a practical pT^n<^^p1^^ is 
nnintelligible unless either it is the agent’s end to act in accordance 
with it or he bas some other end which involves action in accor- 
dance with the principle in question. It does not follow therefore 
that he must want what is prudent because he already wants 
something else. 

J^ow what of the conclusion that what a man can do is limited 
by what he actually wants? This can only help MacIntyre’s case 
if it means that the ends which a man ean have are hmit^ by the 
ends he actually does haye. This is a vmy odd view in itself, and 
agam does not foUoyr from the fact that what a man does must be 
connected with what he wants, where what he wants is equivalent 
to what his ends are. From thin it follows that a man’s ends m 
acting are limited to what he wants only because the ends a man 
has are the ends a man has. But what a man actually wants 
does not limit what he can want, because what his ends are is 
not the same as what they may become. If prudence or morshly 
recommends ends distinct from those which a man actually has, 
all that is necessary is that the other ends recommend^ are 
possible ones for him. The persnaaive or action-guiding value of 
these -spheres of reasoning are not affected by this. A man 
may simply want to be prudent, or to appear moral. There is 
no a pi ion reason why wo should deny that people can hsten to 
reason and want to do— that is, have tiie end of dcang—whatever 
anyone can convince them is the most reasonable thing to do. 
Presumably people who seriously seek advice put themselv^ m 
just this position. Moreover, before people get to this hi^y 
civilized stage of listening to reason, Ihoy respond to authonly. 
They may not iu such cases even want to obey the authonty . 
th^ may not be conscious of it. But they may acquire rules 
which m a later and more critical state of mind they reflect on 
and try to justify. Again, one may take advice, or adopt some 
policy, for quite extraneous reasons — such as to gam the respect 
of the person who ^ves it, or to gain some social approval. 
What os at first adopted for such reasons may soon become an 
end in itself, which shows sometimes how valuable, and sometimes 
how dangerous, snobbery can be. People usually take up smoking 
as a somaL affectation, but it may soon become a vice. It is still 
nevertheless true that a lot of people cannot be touched even by 
snobbery, or worse that their own snobbery is of a corrupt and 
degraded kind. But even in spoh cases, where we are confeontw 
with people who are just unpersuadable, the malring of prudential 
judgments with regard to their intere^ is not pointless One 
may be in a position to force people to do certain things and, m 
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such a position, one may have a moial obligation to decide what 
is best for them— for example, if the person concerned is about 
three years old. 

It does not therefore seem that facts about what someone 
wants are the only posdble or intdligible grounds for moral or 
prudential judgments. But could not the portion under discus- 
sion be shown to be even more untenable? For could the facts 
about what someone wants ever be suffiment to establish, not 
only what he ought to do, but what is best for him ; that is, what 
is demanded by private prudence? 

It is obvious enou^ that what a man says he wants is not the 
same thing as what he really or actually wants. Even supposing, 
as Kant wron^y thought, that a man’s deaxes axe known to him 
through inunr sense, it is clear that a man can seem to himself to 
want one thing, and reaUy want another. So when we speak of 
what a man wants we normally mean his actual rather than his 
avowed objectives. However, Madlnfyre (in his broadcast talks) 
speaks of what a man ratUy wants, not as either his avowed or his 
actual objectives, but as what would satisfy him in the long run 
rather than what he from time to time tries to get. This pre- 
sumably means that what a man really wants is what he tnes to 
get and, getting, tries to keep. But even in this narrow sense of 
‘ want ’ considering only what a person wanted would hardly 
seem sufficaent for our everyday judgments about what is good 
for him- For by these criteria we might be forced to say of 
someone that he Wants nothing but power, and be unwilling to 
qualify this by saTing tiiat whathe re^y wants is something else. 
He is certainly satisfied with what he has got, except periiaps that 
he would like more of the same. But because Ins life is narrow 
and devoid of aU valuable human rdationships, because he is 
culturally and intdlectually dead, we might still want to say he is 
a miserable Or an unhappy man. But tUs does not mean that he 
is foolish or careless ox rash,' which would be to diagnose his 
plight as due to a failure of technical prudence ; nor that he is 
discontented'; nor that he is unhappy in Kantis sense, for he may 
be successful in eveiything that he wants or wills. Bnch a mnu 
does not suffer from unsatisfied derires ; his trouble is that he 
finds satisfaction in what is really unsatisfactory. IVhat appals 
us about the life of such's man is not that he is not getting wlmt he 
wants, but that he wants just what he is gebring. Such judg- 
ments of private prudence, it is dear, go bqrond anything the 
agent seems to himself to want, or actaally does want, and con- 
cern what he 'ou^t to want for himsdf, and what a wiser person 
would find satisfoction in. 
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3. Prudence and Human Naime 

So fax we have conudered only the question of what&cte shout 
an individual’s wants are sufficient for deteimining what is in 
accoidance with private prudence. But doing so obscures an 
important point. For what the individual wants is not, as we 
have presented it, a simple matter of observable fact. We would 
not be prepared to count as an end simply anjthing which any 
individual seems to try to get and to keep. A man who spent 
his time putting either a small tnan^e or a small circle on a pair 
of size ten boots on every wall over ten feet high, unless it was a 
Tuesday, could hardly be described as having the over-riding end 
of wanting this without some spedal explanation ; we should be 
more likely to call bim mad, or, if it is some derisive surrealist 
protest, one who simulates madness. What counts as evidence 
for wanting something is more than the actual behaviour involved. 
It makes sense to ascribe wants to a being only if we understand 
wanting in terms of the full-blown case of the man who dehberates 
and chooses, who considers what he should do. His prudential 
deliberation and intelhgent choice ate intelhgible only if he is 
capable of having wants , but his having wants is fiiUy intelhgible 
only if he can regulate and criticize them. (The importance of 
this will be brought out towards the end of section 4.) Further- 
more, what counts as evidence for wanting something depends on 
what we are prepared to count as a possible end without special 
explanation ; and what we assign to this class of possible ends 
wiU depend on considerations which go beyond our observations 
of the mdividual concerned. It will depend in part on the way 
we think that human nature hmits the things a man could 
reasonably be said to want. 

Now there is an obvious sense in which we must assume a 
common human nature. Men deliberate and choose ; they are 
not just drawn towards goals like moths towards a light. They 
plan and impose schedi^es on their wants. They distinguish 
between what they on^t to do and what they want to do. But 
this account of human nature is purely formal in that it merdy 
articulates the set of concepts which are necessary to describe 
what any man may be doing. But the contewi of this scheme is 
filled in by reference to the standards of particular societies. 
That which a man wants, that for the sake of which he acts, his 
end, is something which has been picked out and named as a 
result of a social hfe which has readied the level of describing, 
justifying, and explaining what a man does Such ‘ends or 
‘ objects of desire ’ are correlative with ‘ means ’. And ‘ means , 
like * oTida • have standards built into them, standards of social 
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appropnateaess as Wl as of effidencj. Por a xnan can seek pro- 
motion honestly and ruthlessly as well as doggedly and pains- 
takingly. We explain and justify laigdy in terms of the frame- 
work which we, in our particular societies, have ourselves imposed 
on the {^stimfy of infantile responses. We look on an action as 
frimafatae nninteOi^ble either if it is something that seems to 
have no point at all or if we cannot accept the pomt ascnbed to it 
by its author or if it seems a grossly inefficient or socially in- 
appropriate way of achieving its alleged objective. So actions 
wMch require spedal explanation in some societies will be taken 
for grant^ in others — e.g. keeping or erecting monohths. 

a matter of fact, if a case is to be made for a common human 
nature which does not depend on a common social heritage, this 
would have to be made at the level of the bare wish, rather than 
at the noim-ndden level of wants. For ‘ wish ’ is not connected 
in the same way as ‘ want ’ is with the notion of means to an end. 
We can wish for things without any idea of how to get them, like 
the moon or to be invisible. Indeed we can only really under- 
stand what a wish is by withdrawing some of the criteria which 
are built into the concept of ‘ want ’. Freud brought this out 
very well when he mamtained that the primary processes of 
thought are charactenxed by wishes which arc untroubled by a 
sense of time, of cause and effect, of logical connection. Perhaps 
m such vague, unruly, undifferentiate urges is something that 
might be calie a common nature ; but we would hesitate to call 
it Jiumm nature until such wishes become attached to socially 
approved and selected objects and until canons of logical relevance 
and causal connection beg^ to be imposed on this autistic 
amalgam. Indeed a proper understanding of ' wants ’ as dis- 
tinct from ‘ wishes ’, and their connection with teachable stan- 
dards of what it is reasonable to reach out and clutch, does much 
to throw light on p^chological theories of human nature, such 
as Fceud’s, which have oft^ been thought of as pro\'iding, as it 
were, a ground-plan of human nature to which a naturalist might 
appeal in justifying counsds of prudence. Such theories arc to 
be seen largely as giving special explanations of deviant wants 
rather than as revealing the reality beneath the appearances of 
standard wants. 

The Freudian account of the miser, for instance, does not deny 
that he wants money ; but as he wants something in a way n hicli, 
according to our standards of appropriateness and instnimcntality, 
is pretty absurd, a special explanation of why he wants only money 
is offered. This is in terms of wishes for things like power and 
organ pleasure which persist because of the manner in which they 
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were dealt with in infancy. Ko such special e:q)lanation mnild 
be required if the man were a business man who was just reason- 
ably caukouB because of his estimate of the trend of the market 
Ikeud gave special explanations for the behaTiour of wiHmi, 
homosexuals, and perverts. In so doing he surely asHumpd a 
standard development of wishes into those wants which were 
thought appropriate m the society in which he lived— for food, 
sez, power, and Mends. He assumed a norm of devdopment 
towa^ what Abrahams later called ‘ the genital character ’. H 
men do not, for srpecial reasons, get stuck at ditGerent stages in 
their development, they emerge with a more or less standard 
equipment of wanto together with a realistic appraisal of causal 
connections. They are lucl^ enough not to be troubled unduly 
by the unfulfilled and rejected v^es of their uncohscions. 


Indeed many writers have attacked h!rend because his prudential 
policy encourages conformity with the eviwting standaxdt of 
society. 

Our arguments so far have shown that esplanations and 
justificationa in terms of what is wmited presuppose not only 
a general conceptual framework but also a concrete filling feu 
this framework which is pxivided by the particular society in 
which a man lives. But, it might be argued, miist counsels of 
private prudence be as culture-bound as this? Is there noth^ 
in terms of the contents of human nature which mi^t provide 
judgments which escape the local autonomy of differing cultural 
star^rds? Could not, for instance, the followers ^ hkerud, 


Fromm, and Homey argue that meu have two basic instincts, sez 
and self-preservation, which are manifest in the basio needs for 
love and safety* These are to be regarded aS basic in the sense 
that they must be satisfied if a man is to remam both alive and 
viable — if he is to hold down a job, get on with his fellows, and 
do aU the other things which he wante to do. Of course he may 
not manage to satisfy them all adequately. lu' this case he will 
be either dead or m a mental home. He may, however, m^e a 
partial job of it, like a half-starved man. In this case he he 
more or less viable, but a neuroiic beset by unconsdous ebnfliots — 
like a miser. He manages. But his style of life is witness to 


the need for safety being satisfied in a way which disregards me 
need for love and to love. If someone says “ But he’s dmng aB 
right, isn’t he? ” the Freudian would simply say “ No 
Ima^naiy misers are not to the point, he would say. Examine 
any such miser and you will find him beset by oonfliots and 
frustrations. For if' these basio needs are bungled or thwarted, 
there will be characteristic troubles which extend over a whole 
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lange of TTOiLts. Is the mild paranoid doLog aU right rrhen his 
estimation of the situation in which he must act is constantly 
distorted by the all-mtcusive thought that people are plotting 
against hun? A man can only do most of ^e things which he 
wants to do if these basic nee^ are not grossly thwarted. The 
evidence for this is to be fotmd in mental ho^^tals and in seedy 
bed-sittnig rooms in Bampstead. 

Now if such a doctdne is tme has important consequences 
for any doctrine of pmdence. But it is very important to get 
dear about the way in whidi it is rdevant. Have we here a case 
of a theory of hunum nature generating at least some counsds of 
private prudencel It is the more plan^le to say so because this 
doctdne does not seem to be telling us what techmcal prudence 
usually does, namdy what is necessary to satisfying particular 
wants. But there is surely the alternative that this doctrine 
concerns what is necessary for satisfying cmy system of wants : 
that it establishes what might be, as a matter of empirical fact, 
the most general procedural principles of technical pmdence. 

It mi ght be argued that 11^. Foot has diown something of the 
sort in relation to the concept of ‘injury’. (See P. Foot, 
“ Moral Bdie& ”, Proc. Atist. Soo., 195^9.) She argues that 
every man needs the proper use of limbs, because as a matter of 
&ct without limbs a man caimot do what he wants, whatever he 
wants. So far as we want to do anything, we must try to avoid 
putting oursdves in a position where we are likely to be injured. 
There is at least one judgment, therefore, which must be accepted 
and which follows &om dieer matters of fact about the human 
condition : one on^t to tiy to avoid injuiy to oneself. 

Now in general when we speak of what someone needs, the 
judgments which we make are not quite like this. The concept 
of ‘ need ’ is, it is tme, necessarily connected with the concept 
of injury : a person’s needs are for those things the lack of which 
is injurious to him. But the standard of what constitutes injury 
may be dedved dther &om a man’s hmction, as when we talk of a 
carpenter’s need of a saw, or fi;om some particular want, as when 
we speak of a man’s need for money in order to buy his dinner, 
or fmm some end which all men are presumed to have as a matter 
of fact, as when we ^esk of a man’s need for osygen in order to 
keep him alive, h&s. Foot’s example is however quite diiTcrent 
from these. It relates neither to specific wants nor to just being 
alive, but to any wants whose satisfaction constitutes being alive 
in some manner. The manner would vary according to personal 
preference and sotial standards. Her example is not of a judg- 
ment within private pmdence ; for it stipulates no specific ends 
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\diich a man grants. It is tedmical in idaiion to anj system 
of grants in the Traj in nriuck otdinaij judgments of tec^cal 
prudence are technical in rdation to particn^ wants. 

27ow judgments such as those generated by the Ecendian 
theory of human nature, like * a man needs not only food, water, 
and osTgen, but also love and security’, are not “technical” 
quite in the way in which HJis. Foot’s jui^ment about the use of 
limbs is technicaL For these needs are not just for things like 
the use of limbs, but for objects and states of a&irs wbich we use 
our limbs to obtain and bring about. .Also they do not, like the 
judgment that every man needs the use of hu limbs, state a 
necessary condition for the satisfaction of any particular waut, 
rather they state necessary conditions for the efeotive reguhlm 
of wants within a system, whatever these wants may he— for 
what is sometimes called the integration of the personalia, or the 
harmony of the soul. These differences, however, do not make 
such judgments of what a man needs any less technical than those 
mention^ by Mrs. Foot, though they may be more fecund. 
For the question still remains about which wants are worth satis- 
fying whatever story the p^diologjst may tell about the neces- 
sary conditions for regulating these wants in rdation to each 
other, for avmding unconscious conflicts, being adjusted to 
leali^, or acbieTing mental health. 

A Fi^dian, of course, might want to make a case for activities 
like eating, drinking, and sex of a rather different sort. Hemi^t 
claim that these types of activity are not just concemed with 
what a man needs in the sense in wMoh we have tried to eadnbit ; 
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art and arithmetic are not. 


For what we call ‘ civilization ’ or 


culture is an imposition of rules and restriotions on a small nu^ 
bet of basic wants which take a bit of time and a standard 
environment to mature out of undifferentiated wishes, toother 
with devices which we adopt to deal vrfth such impoations 
Sesnal intercourse is a * natural ’ activity, but it takes time and 
a fevourable euviroumeut to mature. While it is devdoping 


through its various stages restrictions and rules are imposed 
its embryonic manifestations If these rules are taken into the 
mind of the growing child, we get the emphasis on tidiness, 
regularity, and order which is so characteristic of driSizatian ; 
hut another way of reacting to such threats is to sublimate the 
wishes into wants that have displaced objects. And so the 
plastic arts develop as sublimations of a primitive component of 
the ses instinct. Wants, in other words, can be arrayed in tiers. 


with the bottom level nearest to ‘ nature 
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This sixange explanatoiy story, whatever truth it may con- 
taia, certainly has the function, lilm the Marxist’s story, of in- 
fluencing judgments of prudence, as we shall later show. But it 
really is of little help — even to a Freudian. For on this sort of 
view sdentiflc investigation itself, to which any Freudian is 
committed, is an ‘ unnatural ’ activity — a sublimation of infantile 
sexual cnriosity^ or a method of reassuring himsdf against in- 
seourity. Nevertheless he himself has to make prudential 
judgments in which he has to weigh the amount of time which he 
is to give to science against the rival attractions of food, sex, and 
the pursuit of power. The explanation which he gives of these 
activities may influence his jud^ent. A Freudian, for instance, 
would be unlflrely to discount the claims of sex in the way in which 
an artist or a regions man might. But such a view of human 
nature would do little more than limit the range of his prudential 
judgments. 

In this respect a man like a Freudian, who has a very special 
theory of human nature, is in a similar position to that of most 
people ; but his judgments tend to be biased in one kmd of 
direction. For, generally speaking, these sorts of psyohologioal 
considerations do little more than limit the range of the practice 
of private prudence. For a man might have pleniy of food, sex, 
drink, and security — a pastoral life surrounded by the delicts of 
the farmyard. But when we spoke to him of the dehcacies of 
human relationships, of art, of the excitem^t of discovery, he 
might spit and say that a man who bothered about all that needed 
his brain testing. We might, of course, be indignant at his con- 
tempt for what other people found satisfying, at his lack of 
respect for others who did not share his values. But both we and 
Freud might also find his style of life deplorable in itself , we 
might think, peihaps, that such a man was stunted, that, although 
mtelligent, he had shut his eyes in an arbitawry way to the things 
which he mi^t want. We might condemn him because he fails 
to want what he should want, not because he fails to get what he 
does want. Facts about what he wants would be what we pass 
ju^ment on, not simply the grounds of our judgment , and if in 
mai^g such prudoiti^ judgments we have to ti^e into account a 
shared human nature, such considerations take us no great dis- 
tance in condemning such a man and his ways Our judgments 
m this case are autonomous ones, and they are, of course, noton- 
oualy difficult to make and to justify. Perhaps there can be 
fundamental prudential disagreements, and they are, ultimately, 
impostible to settle. In view of this, we might ask: why 
bother at alii Is it necessary to make such jud^entsl 
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4. The necessiiy ofprwate prudence ^ 

If tihe question whether it is necessary to make judgments of 
autonomous private prudence is the same as the question ‘ why 
be prudent? ’ then the short answer to it is that the questum 
itseif is one of private prudence, and would not be asked unless 
the asking and the necessity for answermg prudential questions 
were not already presupposed. But a man might refuse to ask 
even iJae question — a man might practise indifference to pnvate 
prudence without contradicting himself by tcymg to preiuh it. 
And it is dear that it would be impossible to give reasons to a man 
who knows only what Plato called ‘ the necessary appetites ’ for 
indul ging in any acti^ties beyond them. We could say notiung 
to him. But perhaps we can say something about him. 

We might Bay about him what the Stmcs said about such 
people : ^at they were in a state of ignorance and illusion To 
the Stoics the passions were £dse jud^ents. Thus Ghrysippus 
said that avance is a supposifuon that money is good. Pleasure 
is the gratification of passions, and as such is urational datiou, 
whereas joy is rational elation. (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 110-117.) 
Now of course it would be difficult for us to accept these views as 
they stand. Their emphasis on the passions as false or degenerate 
judgments nevertheless has point. Both Kant and Hmne, and 
their succ^sors among empirimsts, have regarded desires as 
matters of brute fact, given either to introspection or through 
the empirical observation of bdiaviour. The question to which 
they gave opposed answers is whether all practical judgment— 
though it was usually morality that came into question — can be 
understood entirely in terms of desire or whether it requires 
some kmd of leap into a different ‘ rational ’ realm. The Stoics 
on the other hand started at the other end of this disputed chain. 
They took as thrir standard action in accordance with reason 
aiming at a level of fi.ttingnesB which they called nature. The 
emotions, as false judgments, were seen as failures to meet this 
standard. To see men as essentially rational is to see anything 
which is not the outcome of a criti^ attitude which r^ogniaes 
the need for justification and tries to meet it, as a dropping away 
from the norm- It is to say that wants are not fuhy intelligible 
as they stand ; they can only be understood as attempts to 
formulate rational ends. It is not that only a rational being can 
have wants : we attribute them to animals. It is rather that 
wanting can only be propmiy understood in terms of the 

1 We are grateful to Erofessor Ryle for comments in the light of which 
we have considerably emended tbis and the foUowmg section. 
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foU-blotm case of a bang who ddiberates and chooses among ends 
by a considecatian of their nature. To want something involves 
conceiving it in a ceitam way, and as different from something 
else , and this immediately brings with it the possibilily of the 
qnei^on why this rather tl^n thck shonld be wanted. 

On the other hand it is certomly tme that it maJres httle sense 
to speak of private pmdenoe with regard to a being to whom such 
concepts including the concept of wanting, do not apply. There 
is therefore a sense in which the concepts of what is best for a 
man and what he ought to do are tmiutdligible unless related to 
the concept of wanting. But the relation is not one which allows 
us to say that what a man ought to do is justified in terms of what 
he wants ; rather it only n^es sense to speak of what a man 
ou^t to do if he is capable of having and critically regulating 
wants of his own. 

The arpmdential man is not therefore someone who holds a 
position complete in itself from which he can reasonably ignore 
what he ou^t to want. Tfia having wants at all is folly intel- 
ligible only in so for as we regard him as a rational being who is 
capable of self-regulation and a choice of ends. We can regard 
liiTn as •ffliTing in the rationrd completion of activities in whidh 
he is already trying to engage. 

Whether thin view of the organic rdation between wants and 
their datical assessment by the agent could be sustained or not, 
it does semi clear that tiie empiricist alternative of Hume and 
Slant must be abandoned. What is wanted is not a matter of 
what men reach out and dutcL We can, given tiie concept of 
wanting something, detach it foom its natural and ongiaal 
application — to a being who is in some degree xational — and treat 
movement towards and firomwards as practically sufficient evi- 
dence of wants. It is in this way that we can attidbute wants to 
animals and even plants. But not all cases of wanting could be 
like this, for thme would be then no way of distinguishing 
between organic or mechanical movements towards something, 
md wanting something. So that when one is ^ealdng of men, in 
rdation to whom the concept of ‘ wanting ’ has its natural home, 
what is wanted is not a matter of what rnen reach out and clutch. 
For what is wanted has to be contrasted with what a man merely 
is moved towards, and not anything which a man appears to try 
to get can be said without epec^ explanation to be wanted by him. 

6. The possiMiUf of private prudence 
Our case is then that talk of what is wanted drives us on into 
talk about what ou^t to be wanted. It could still be objected 
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tliat what BOW seems to be necessaty is nevertheless impossible. 
We have come, of course, to the abTSS where Mill handed over to 
the expert to decide what activities are snperior to others, and 
where Moore could only dogmatize aboat inspecting states of 
affairs that are intrinsically good. Their diffic^ty is also ours. 
If we ask what the activities which we recommend in our judg- 
ments of private prudence have in common, as Spinoza a^ 
others have done, we are not altogether at a loss for an answer. 
We might stress their non-competitiveness, their permanence, 
their fcuitbilness. But to do this would really only be to articu- 
late in more detail what we commend, not to justify our com- 
mending it ; and both Mill and Moore were equally capable 
of doing thiR To commend what we commend sunply and solefy 
because it is what it is seems &r too arbitrary a process to be 
worth calhng a rational consideration of possible wants. 
It is precisely this consideration that has led such writers as 
MacIntyre to attempt to see prudence, and, for that matter, 
morality, as heteronomous. 

The very difiSculty with which we are faced here may however 
provide a due, though at this point not mudi more than a due, 
to what may be said in jn^fication of the activitira which 
private prudence recommends. What wo call civilization, and 
play, consist largdy in activities whose standards are non- 
teolmical in the sense that th^ axe not rules for bringing about 
biologically essential ends or for bringing such ends about m a 
manner which is purely a matter of effidenoy. It is no accident 
that maimers are associated with dvihzation ; for when the 
manner in which ends are pursued be^ns to matter almost as 
much as actually achieving them, talk of civilization becomes 
appropriate. Indeed in a lot of games and other dvilized 
activities ‘ ends ’ have to be invented to provide terminating 
points for the skills displayed. Such activities can be taught ; 
one can be taught to want certain things rather than othera 
In being tat^jht this one is learning to apply criteria to^ones 
activities which define the activity itself. The activity is nd 
defined by some end ontdde itself ; and in being taught it one a 
not being taught to adiieve something distinct from what one is 
bdng taui^t. One is being tan^t vihal to do as well as how to do 
it w^. One is thus learning to concdve the activity in a eert^ 
way, as wdl as to do something. Until a man has been taught 
or has learned something of tMs kind, nothing can he said w 
Tii-m in advocating other dvilized activities ; he must be able to 
imagin e what it would be like to do other tilings for thdr 
Bake even though he is ignorant of the •pwrtncuSar criteria of the 
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ackvily in. question. It is not so snipiising, then, that no 
jnstihcation can be given of such activities which amounts to 
moie than a descdption of them. For although, in so far as a 
loan is teachable, he will leam to apply the cnteida by which the 
activity is defined, and will understand that other activities are 
d^ned m terms of other criteria, he will not be able to mahe 
judgments of comparison without practical e^erience of the 
activities in ques&n. This is presomably the point of Mill’s 
appeal to the expert. But prudential judgments are not, as 
Mill mist^enly &ou^t, a form of expertise ; for the notion 
of * expertise ’ makes sense only toithin an activity or when a 
skill is regarded as instramental to an agreed end. 

Perhaps these conriderations also point to two farther lines 
along which the justification of pmi^tial judgm^ts can be 
approached. The first is this. If private prudence is necessary, 
then we must assume its possibility. If it is possible, then the 
sort of judgment that is involved ^ould not be unconnected with 
the conditions in which it becomes possible, ds autonomous, 
it is itself a form of activity in which the question “ why do this 
rather than that? ” is preyed until it can be pressed no further. 
A man could not mature in such prudential judgment unless he 
already knew what is was to engage in activities which supplied 
their own standards and which were, for hhn, their own end. If 
private prudence recommends dvilized activities, it is recom- 
mending activities which are formally analogous to itsrif and 
which must be engaged in if prudential thinking is to be humanly 
possible. To appreciate the beauty of a picttro or the validity 
of an argument requires a degree of detachment, a lack of in- 
volvedness so that the products can be surveyed and assessed ; in 
the same way prudent^ judgments presuppose a degree of detach- 
ment without which an assessment of a man’s way of life is not 
possible. The connection, therefore, between prudential judg- 
ments and the advoGa(y of civiiized forms of activity is not a 
purely contingent connection. 

Secondly, if our argument suggests that there axe reasons for 
engagmg in one activity rather than in another, -it also suggests 
that these reasons cannot always relate to something beyond these 
activities. A man who is prepared to be critical about his life 
must accept reasons internal to the activities which he is assessing. 
In doing so he will have entered into a difficult and possibly 
endless problem. For the description of disinterested activities, 
and hence, the discussion of thar value, is not a matter of mere 
observation. They are in part what human bangs mail-A them 
and in part determined by the material with which they are 

12 
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engaged in. its socM and natural setting. IVliat we tHnV of 
sd^oe or history of art os will depend upon our -view of the nature 
of things and of the human mind. It is far &om being the case 
that these activities can be judged by a simple intnitao n. lor 
out ideas about human nat^, as well as cosmological, socio- 
logical, psychological and theological views, will affect the way 
in which we understand them. Marx, feu instancei, thought of 
men as tool-using animals concerned only with the saiasfaction 
of basic needs ; this conception led him to conceive other wants— 
e.g. religious ones, as mraely by-products of such fundamental 
needs and to impose a characteristic stamp upon his prudential 
assessments just as Ereud’s did. His assessments appear emde 
and absurd to a reh^ous man who sees life as a rdationship with 
God and who considers that even eating and drinking should be 
regarded as a sacrament Thus some of the considerations to 
which private prudence will appeal will be in criticism of the 
conception men may have of their own activities. Perhaps the 
Stoics were wrong in saying that all desires were false judgments , 
but perhaps we could say that all rational desires involve neces- 
sarily a conception of their end, and it is with the criticism and, 
perhaps, the adumbration of new conceptions of this land, that 
private prudence is primarily concerned. 

8. Prudence and Mmality 

"What we have called private prudence, it mi gh t be deimed, 
is not really distmet from morality. Our reference in this con- 
text to the Stoic conception of virtue suggests this. It mi^t 
also he argued, for instance, that while Kant does not limit 
prudence to tedmical prudence, for private prudence is for him 
the system of a man’s actual wants and aims, he allows for what 
we would call judgments of private prudence but indudes them 
within the sphere of morahty (for example : ‘ One ought not to 
neglect one’s talents ’ and ‘ One ought not to kill onesdf ’). -As a 
mere matter of giving names to kmds of judgment this issue is 
unimportant. PiribaWy the distinction which can be made 
between autonomona private prudence and morality is not 
reflected in the senses of the words ‘ prudence ’ and * morality^ 
in English. The distinction is never&dess important and it is 
the hndness of pMlosophers to introduce such ^tinctionB. 

Whatever the ordinary use of the term “ morality ” may he 
there is one very general characterization of morality which 
most philosophers would accept— that it concerns those oonddera- 
tions which are over-riding in determining what ou^t to be done. 
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In this sense of “ morality ” we can ^eak of a man as having a 
lehgious or aesthetic morahty. Now prudence, as we under- 
stand it, consists in considering what ou^t to be donem so far as 
it affects only ourselves, just as benevolence consists in consider- 
ing what ought to be done in so far as it affects others. Both of 
these are hmitmg considerations m relation to morahty which 
concerns w'hat a man ought to do simply, without such qualifica- 
tions. But, of course, considerations both of prudence and of 
benevolence can come to be regarded as part of a man’s morality 
if he tliinks that he ought to considra his own mterests or those 
of others. Indeed these can be hived off and erected into 
mutually exclusive policies for hvmg, which are usually referred 
to as egoism and altruism. It is, however, more usual to beheve 
that the interests both of oneself and of others ought to be 
consideied and to insist that some reason must be given for 
regarding one person’s interests as less important than another’s. 
Somebody, too, might hold that there are other fimdamaital 
principles, such as that the truth ought to be told, which ought 
to be adopted for themselves alone, and not for reasons to do with 
people’s mterests But this possible proliferation of princrples 
need detain us no further Bor our concern has only been to 
show that though morality may presuppose either prudence or 
benevolence, it cannot be identified with either ; for whether 
people’s interests ought to be considered is itself a question which 
must be decided m determining a pohoy for livmg. 

Defined m this way it is possible to see how private prudence 
can be autonomous and yet inferior to morality. It is autono- 
mous because the qualification ' m so far as it affects a man ’ does 
not constitute what he should do ; it only bmits it. Morahty is 
superior, or over-ridiiig, because m makmg a judgmmt soMy 
fiom the pomt of view of private prudence a man is arbitrarily 
himting his consideration of what he ought to do. Whether he 
should or should not so hmit his consideration cannot be con- 
sidered purely finm the pomt of view of prudence ; it requires an 
over-ri^ng judgment. 

The distinction is important, then, in determining whether the 
content of morahty is identical with that of private prudence ; 
for while it is possible that it is, for instance, if God had arranged 
things in the manner suggested by Sidgwic^, the iliatiTintinTi we 
have made shows that it is not logically necessary that it shm ilH 
be so. Thus while morality is, in the sense we have explamed, 
superior to private prudence, it is m another sense dependent on 
it Bor it would be a strange morahty that had no regard for 
omyon^s mterests. Even the most die-hard intiiitionists have 
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always hdd that benevolence is part of onr moral duty ; what 
tbey have denied is that certain, other duties can be shown to he 
dependent on the consideration of interests. It would therefore 
be necessary, in deciding what ought to be done, to be able to 
determine what people’s int^ests are. This is wh^e judgments 
of prudence come in, since benevolence itself is parasitic on 
prudence in relation to its content. S'or granted that we ought 
to consider others, we must have a notion of whether or not e^ 
individual affected by our actions is or is not benefited by them. 
How else do we tell this except by judgmmits of prudence which 
we make in relation to others rather than in relation to ourselveB 
when we consider what is good for them? To know what is 
prudent is not necessary to justsfying moralify ; but it is necessary 
to giving morality content. Morahty wilkout prudence is at 
least half empty ; prudence without moralily is at best myopic. 
TJnvoersity of London 
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li^tning. These uses connote the making up of his minil 
or the state of his mind when made up, espec^y his lefnsal to he 
dissuaded or deterred. One who is, in tbs sense, deteimmed to 
do a thing is determined not as a result of pressures upon him to do 
it, but, more hkely, in sjnte of pressures on him not to, Sumlaily, 
a determined person is not a person who is overcome by 
difdculties of ^ysique, temperament or situation, but one who 
persistently ezerts himsetf to overcome them. 

As with (1) above, to say that a person is determmed to do some- 
thing is not to imply &ab he will mevitably do it. Por (a) a 
man can be said to (be) determine(d} to do something that is notin 
his power, provided he supposes that it is — e.g. square the cude at 
turn base metal into gold ; and (b) we may say “ he is determined 
to do it if he can ”, meaning that he intends to make eveiyeSbrt 
to do it while recognimng that it may prove impossible. In 
any case he may be prevented from or fail in doing whatever he 
is determmed to do. Moreover, the thesis that all actions are detei- 
mmed clearly fails in this sense of “ determined ” as welL For 
we do not mvariably or even often act in this state of mind. 

(3) A wiBu can be said to determine the hei^t of a pyramid or 
the date of the next solar echpse, when he has calculated tiiem 
frnm available data. A thing is determined in this sense when 
the answer to a question has been worked out by infermse from 
what is already ^own. It is with this use that the usual mean- 
ing of “ deteimmable ” is connected. For to say tiist somethmg 
is deteimmable is to say that metiiods and data are available for 
finding out the answer to a question. A distinction may be 
noticed here that will become important later. To say that one 
thing is determinable ^om another is quite different from saying 
that it is dertermined bg that other thi^. For while the height 
of a pyramid is determinable from the length of its shadow, its 
height is certainly not determined bg the length of its shadow. 
Bather, the length of its shadow is determmed by its hei^t 
tnter aha. 

This use, unlike those in (1) and (2), has no special connection 
with matt^ within our control. For when a person has deto- 
mined something, in this sense, he has not answered a practice 
question, but a theoretical or factual one, upon some matter which 
may, like the date of an edipse or the value of w to 200 decimal 
places, he outside his or anyone’s control. 

The nlniTin that ah actions are determined is clearly untenable m 
as well. For at whatever tune it was made, it would 
presumably memi that all questions concerning the conduct of all 
agents, past, present and fature, had at that time already been 
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ooitectly answeced. Needless to say, it is not the case that all 
such questions have been answered. Most of th^, indeed, have 
never even been asked. 

(4) An issue can be said to be detemuned not by a person but 
by one or more impersonal/octors. Eor example, it might be said 
t^t the number of guests invited to a country wedding was deter- 
miaed by the size of the village hull. In tius kind of assertion 
we isolate a particular &ctor ^at entered the calculations of the 
planners, and ascnbe to it the power of a person to decide a 
practical issue. We imply that the factor was accepted, for cur- 
rent intents and purposes, as unalterable. The ball could not be 
enlarged, and there was no other available. Against this back- 
ground we regard its size as the deciding factor, the basic consid- 
eration which decided them to invite a specific number of guests. 

Here there is no implied limitation upon the agents’ freedom 
tither to take or to implement a decision on the matter. They 
might have refused to be restricted by the ball, and held then 
wedding in a nearby town. In saying that the size of the hall 
determined the number of guests we mean only that it was a basis 
or starting point from which the rest of their planning proceeded 
Moreover, it is certainly not the case that all actions are deter- 
mined in this sense. For it is only reasoned decisions that can 
properly be assodated with determining factors of tiiis kind, and 
many actions are not the effects of reasoned decisioiis Nor do 
ah reasoned decisions hinge upon basic consideiationB like the 
tize of the hall in this example 

Two further points may be noticed about this sense. First, it 
will not accommodate the concepts of motive and character that 
are most often invoked as factors determining action, or at least it 
will not do so to the extent that determinism requires. For 
thou^ a num’s own character may, on occasion, be an important 
frotor in his dehberations, as in choosing his occupation or his 
wife, this sort of consideration is rather seldom even rdevant, let 
alone bade, to his'deoisions. Similarly, his own wishes may, but 
need not, bebasic considerations in hisreasoning, and may scarcely 
enter mto it at all, as when he is pnmarily concerned to accede to 
the wi^es of others It seems clear, in general, that neither our 
own dispositions, eg. generosity or laziness, nor our affective 
states, e p. anger or fear, do determine the greater part of our 
conduct, iu the sense of " determined ” here discussed. We are 
not so introspective as we should have to be if this were the 
case. 

Secoi^y, it would often make no sense to go behind the factors 
determining a line of action and to ask what in this same sense 
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detenuined i^em. For the factois may not themselves be the 
effect of a reasoned decision, and if so the “ baac consideiation ” 
sense of “ determined ” has no application to them. Tb ns, the 
length of a bridge may be said to be determined by the width of a 
river, if the rivet’s width is a basic consideralaon in deciding the 
bridge’s length.^ But the width of the rivet is not itself the affoi* 
of^a human decision, and thns cannot be said to have been deter- 
mined by anything in the sense in which determines the bridge’s 
length. This is not, of course, to deny that the river’s width 
could properly be ascribed to factors of one kind or another in an 
appropriate geographical contest. It is only to deny that, in this 
porticnlar senseof**determmed”, there need be an endless regress 
of dete rminin g factors behind every action that is performed. 
We need not contemplate a vista of determining &ctors of this 
kind stretcbing into the infinite past, and mn.TAViTTig forward in- 
exorably to any given state of the world Yet it is, perhaps, 
vistas like this by which we are too easily hypnotised, when we 
are in the mood to be determinists. 

A detenninist might regard all the foregoing arguments as 
shadow-boxing. For, he might say, the important sense of 
" determined ” is stall different foom the senses so for discussed. 
The o^y sense that matters for bini is that in which some things 
are said to be determmed by certain other things in accordance 
with laws of nature. The colour of a child’s eyes, for example is 
determmed by the colour of its parents’ eyes. Its sex is deter- 
mined by the combination of chromosomes in the fertabsed ovum. 
In such cases, laws have been discovered according to which some 
things are determined by others. Quite evidently certain kinds 
of human behaviour can be subsumed under such laws. For it 
can already be shown that various features of perscmalily are 
determined by factors of heredity, physique and environment. 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to regard all behaviour as amen- 
able, in principle, to explanations of these tTpes. One day, per- 
haps, we shall see that afl, conduot is completely determined, for the 
natural and social sciences will tell us exactly what deterr^es it 

Now it does seem that here at last we have a sense of ” deter- 
mined ” which, unlike the senses disonssed earlier, has absolntely 
no connection with human power to control or decide anyibing 
For characteriBricB like ^e-colour or sex are determined natural^ 
The connections between them and the factois that determine 
them are indepmident of human will. This is exactly what the 
detenninist needs. For in asserring that all actions are deter- 
minedj-he means to accord to them jnst tibis independence of the 
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\nll that seems to be implied in saying that eye-coloui or sex are 
determined by certain biolo^cal factors. It is in this sense, then, 
we will now suppose, that &e determinist holds that all actions 
are determined. We must therefore try to elucidate the meaning 
of “ determined ” in such contexts. For this purpose, it TnU be 
profitable to compare these assertions with others of a mmilar 
form where human decision and control are still clearly involved 
Consider the three following examples. 

(1) The size of an employee’s pmtion is determined by his 

salary on retirement and his length of service. 

(2) The date of Whit Sunday is determined by that of Easter. 

(3) The toss of a coin determines which team shall have the 

privilege of choosmg whether to bat or field first. 

These assertions appear to have three features in common. 
Fust, each implies that some rule exists for settfing the answer to 
a question. Thus, in saying that a man’s pension is determined 
by his retiring salary and length of service, we allude to, though 
we do not state, a rule for settling the question what his pension is 
to be. Some regulation lays down a formula for computing pen- 
sions from data about salary and length of service. Similarly, 
there are rules to the effect that Whit Sunday shall be the sevens 
Sunday after Easter Day, and that the captdn who “ wins the 
toss ” shall choose whether to bat or fidd. 

Secondly, if these different factors can properly be Bind to deter- 
mine their respective issues, then we must, if we are to apply the 
rules to any particular case, first answer questions refoting to 
these factors. Thus a man’s retiring salaiy and length of service 
are saM to determine his pension b^^use the questions “ What 
was his retiring salaiy * ” and “ How many years has he served 1 ” 
have to be answered if we are to apply the rule and find out what 
his pension is to be. In saying that one thing is determined by 
another, or others, we are saying that the answer to one question 
requires an answer to another question or questions. 

Thirdly, the question which the rule or convention provides a 
formula for answering is, in all these oases, a question about what 
wtobe done The question " What is a man’s pension to be * ” 
w a practuxd question, which pension regulations exist for answer- 
lug with fairness and consistency. Similarly, rules exist for set- 
tling the practiocd questions “When is TTOt Sunday to be 
observed ? ’’ and “ Which side is to have the privilege of dedding 
whether to bat or to fidd * ’’ The rules in all these cases are made 
by men for their own purposes, and are thus always liable to be 
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revised or abandoned by them. It vdll be convenient to say that 
issues settled in accordance with such rules are determined con- 
ventionally, by contrast mth cbaracteiistios like eye-colour or ser 
that are determined naturally. In wbat follows, these two Iriniiw 
of situation will also be referred to as cases of conventional ^ 
natural detenninacy re^ectively. 

It may now be noticed that m the conventional cases just dis- 
cussed tire purpose of the mles is to facilitate not prediction but 
decision. Pension regulations do not exist for predicting what a 
man’s pension vnll be, but for dedding what it shaU be. The roles 
of the Church’s calendar or the conventions of cricket matches 
exist not for predicting the dates of festivals or the privileged 
teams, but for deciding when festivals ahall be held, and which 
the privileged teams shall be. 

Stress is here laid on dedsion, as opposed to prediction, because 
it wiU be argued shortly that modem discussions of tTiia topic 
place undue emphasis on prediction. For the moment, however, 
let us notice one further point. In all the examples being con- 
sidered, a knowledge of the rule would enable us to deduce the 
determining drcnmstance from the determined one just as wtil 
as it enables us to deduce the latter &om the former. Thus, if 
we know both the convention liwTring Easter with Whit Sun^y 
and the date of 'Whit Sunday in a particular year, we can work 
out the date of Easter in that year just as wdl as we can work out 
the date of Whit Simday &om that of Easter. Yet it is Easter’s 
date that determines Whit Sunday’s and not the other way around. 
This, presumably, is because the convention linking the two dato 
exists for settling the date of Whit Sunday but not for settling 
that of Easter. Similarly, it is because the regulation connecting 
a man’s salary and leng^ of service with his pension exists for 
deciding what the latter shall be that those factors are said to 
determine it. Here again it would be possible, given the formula 
and a knowledge of his pension and lei^th of service, to work out 
the amount of his retiring salary. But his pension and length 
of service certainly do not determine his retiring salsiy. Tornake 
this point is, indeed, only to reiterate the distinction noticed 
earlier between saying that one thing is detmminable Jrom and 
saying that it is determined by another thing. 

Our discussion of these examples can now be applied to natural 
determinary. To be^ with, may be seen that one Mcount of 
the matter sometimes offered in modem discussions is unsati^ 
factory. For example, Mr. Bernard Mayo, in his book E&ios am 
the Mor<d Life (p. 221), writes as follows : 
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Tbe answei [t c. to tbs questioii wbethei the daims of scientific 
detenmmsm are valid for all actions] is, up to a point, already a 
commonplace. It consists in diaTnng attention to a distinction 
between the logical function of tihe tern “ detemune ” m scienti- 
fic contexts and certain irrelevant assomations of the word and its 
etymology. These associations are those which the word “ deter- 
mme ” shares with words like “ compd ” and “ force ”. "When 
one event detennmes another, mthe sense of causmgit to happen, 
it is certainly not a case of compelling. AU iliat ts meant ts, 
that from the occurrence of the first event toe can •predict the occur- 
rence of the second (my italics). 

Mayo does not enlarge on the commonplace distinotion between 
“ the logical fonction of the term in scientific contexts ” and those 
“ irrelevant associations ” to which he refers Presumably he 
means to identify the use m scientifio contexts with that which he 
explains m the last two sentences quoted. But m any case, his 
esplanation of that use seems inadequate. Por if to say that one 
thmg determmes another means only that the latter can be pre- 
dicted fixim the occurrence of the former, it would presumably 
follow that an event was determined by any state of afiairs £rom 
which it could be predicted. But this is obviously not the case. 
Suppose, for example, that the Saturday attendance at a certam 
theatre is regularly double the week-day attendance If we Icnew 
this, and if we knew the week-day attendance in a given week, we 
could predict the Saturday attendance for that week. But this 
would not mean that the ^turday attendance was detemuned by 
the week-day ones. It would be determined, if at all, by factors 
of quite a different fype. 

Moreover, we have seen that where one thing detennmes another 
in accordance with a rule, inferences may proceed iixim the thing 
determined to the determming factor just as well asm the opposite 
direction. This applies equally to natural and to conventional 
determinai^. Thus, if the laws of heredity are known, tchablc 
inferences as to a parent’s eye-colour can often be drawn from the 
colour of a child’s eyes. It would follow, on the view being con- 
sidered, that we might as well say that the colour of the parent’s 
eyes was determined by that of his ofif-spring as the reverse. But 
this, surely, would be as paradoxical as saying that a man's retir- 
ing salary was detemuned by his pension. Determinacy is, in 
general, an asymmetncal relation. 

This ontioism might be countered in two ways It might be 
objected, first, that eye-colour is not an event, and that since 
Mayo was discussing the determining relation between events 
only, this example should not be used to impugn the account he 
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gives of It. But clearly this will not lielp Mm. For it would not 
be difficult to find an example of two events such that while each 
could be inferred ficom lie oiier, each could not be regarded as 
determining the other without generating as much paradox as it 
does in the eye-colour example. But^ more important, the sug- 
gested objection brmgs out the impropnety of saying that tm 
event deteimmes another event “ in the sense of nn namg it to 
happen ”. For “ determmed ” is not ordmanly used m the sense 
of caused ” or “ caused to happen ”. Thus, careless dindug 
causes but does not determine traffic accddents ; and bmlding 
costs are determined but not caused by the level of wages. It is 
true that philosophers fregueutly use the words as if they were 
interchangeable. But ^ce the associations of “ detertninism ” 
are ever present, their use of “ determined ” only strengthens the 
feeling they are often trying to dispel, that some events really do 
seal the fate of others. In any case, the objection raised above to 
Mayo’s account of '* determined ” would apply with equal force to 
any similar account of “ caused ”, wMch is likewise asymmetrical. 
Finally, the eye-colour example shows that deteiminacy is not 
essenUaUy a ration holding between events. Some account is 
therefore needed of the relation as holding not only between events 
but between cnrcumstauces of any other Irinrl 

Our criticism might, however, be countered in ttuntii er way. 
Stress might be laid on the word ” predict ”, and it might be 
argued that whereas a knowledge of the parent’s eye-colour en- 
ables us to predict that of the (diild, we cannot &om our know- 
ledge of the child’s eye-colour predict that of the parent. It is, 
therefore, the predictability of one thing (B) from another (A) 
that entities us to say that A determines B, and the asymmetay 
of the deter min i n g ration is tiiuB preserved. But too seems 
inadequate. For we have already seen, ficom the theatre-attend- 
ance example, that the predictabihty of B &om A is not a sufficient 
ground for saying that A determines B. A further example will 
also show that it is not even a necessary condition for saying this, 
that predictability need not enter into the determining ration at 
all. Thus, the length of a shadow is determined by the height 
of the object that oasts it and the devation of the wm But if we 
were looking at a shadow, it would be quite inept to say that a 
knowledge of these factors enabled us to predict its length. For 
one cannot predict a state of affiiixs that already obtains. All 
one can do in such cases is mfer from available data a condution 
not previoudy known; and this is not m itsdf suffident leasonhw 
saying that the state of affairs given in the data determines that 
wMoh is lepoired in the condudon. No donbt it is true that 
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where one thing detemunes another, the latter is detennJnable 
from the farmer. But, and the horse ^ould be dead by now, the 
converse does not hold true. Therefore to say no more than Mayo 
does is to give an msufficient account of the determining relation. 

We must therefore a^, once again, what ta the meaning of 
“ determined ”.in the contexts we are consideimg. For a posi- 
tive answer let us now return to the three features of conven- 
tional determmacy noticed earlier. We saw, first, that in saying 
that one thing determines another we allnde to, though we do not 
state, a rule which connects them. The same holds true fox 
natural determmacy. In saying that a child’s ^e-coloux is deter- 
mined by the colour of its parent’s eyes, we aUnde to, though we 
do not state, a set of “ roles ”, the laws of heredity, connectmg 
^emfic combmations of parental eye-colour with ^ecific eye 
colours m their off-^rmg. In natural as in conventional deter- 
minacy a role hes in the background of an assertion that one 
thing determines another. 

It IS dear, secondly, that we ace saying in the natural, as in the 
convmtional oases, that the answer to one question requires an 
answer to one or more other questions. Li saying that eye- 
colour is determined by parentd eye-colour we mean that the 
answer to a question as to the colour of a chdd’s ^es requires an 
answer to questnons as to the colour of its parents’ eyes. The 
sense of “ requires ” here will have to be darified shortly. For 
the present it need only be noted that natural and conventional 
determinacy have in common the assertion of a relationship 
between the answers to different questions. 

But if we look at the third feature noticed in the conventional 
cases, there is apparently an enormous difference between them 
and the natural ones. For whereas the amount of a man’s pension 
IS a practical question, no such questions arise over tiie colour of a 
child’s ^es. Man makes rules for settling his practical problems. 
But practical problems are, as far as we know, his privilege. 

Heverthdess, language suggests that Nature has '&em too In 
saying that the colour of a child’s eyes is determined by that of 
his parents’, we speak as %f the question whether John’s eyes are 
to be blue or brown were a practical issue for Nature to settle. 
Thus, to deal with the matter, die, or perhaps some clerical 
numon of hers, has only to ascertain the rdevant data (“ "UTiat 
colour were his parents’ eyes ? ”) and then apply the rule {“ Off- 
spnng of blue-eyed parents are to have blue eyes ”). The detcr- 
mining factors correspond in this picture to the particulars of 
salaiy and length of service required by the derk who computes a 
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pension. The question “ 'What coloni axe John’s eyes to he % ” 
might he called a “ quasL-practical ” issue, by contrast Tnth 
questions x^aiding his pension or nationality, that have to he 
settled by human dedsion. 


It 'Vrill be seen that the Fiew of natural laws implied by this sug- 
gestion diflins fixnn that which treats them merely as techniques 
or licences enabling us to infer condnsions from rdevant data, and 


thus to make predictions. Ho doubt they do do this. Butthisis 
not the picture of their function impli^ in our use of “ deter- 


mined This use treats them not as licenses for our inferences. 


but as rules which Hatnre applies for settUng questions about 
what is to happen. Hence we can now understand the sense in 


which the answer to a question as to the colour of John’s eyes 
requires ” an answer to questions as to the colour of his parents’ 


eyes. This sense is not that in which we might be said to “ re- 
quire ” an answer to the latter question before we could ansrrer the 


former. Bor to say this would ordinarily be absurd. There are 
plenty of ways in which we should usually be able to discover the 
colour of a person’s eyes, without wonying about those of his pat 
ents. Bather the sense of “ requires ” that concerns us is that in 
which speddc factual data axe “ required ” for setting practical 
issues in accordance with rules laid down to cover them. 


If this is correct, it helps to esqilain our usual tendency to sup- 
pose that determining &ctors must temporally precede, or at least 
cannot succeed, that which they determine ; proper hoo ergo non 
ante hoc?- In this connection, mention may once ag^ be made 
of a line of argument envisaged, thou^ not actually adopted, by 
Mayo. He writes (op. cit, p. 227) : 

And after all, if we are prepared to argue that the present is 
determined by the past, why shonld we not be prepared to acce]^ 
that the present nu^t be determined by the fatoie ? Indeed 
this can be argued even witii reject to medianioal causation 
[i.e. not rady on theological grounds]. The distance of the 
moon ti;om the earth a century hence can be inferred ficom their 
present state pins the laws of motion ; but it could be just as 
easily inferred from the state of the bodies a thousand years 
' hence. The laws of motion are neutral as to time ; tits only wr 


determinism has a one-way time-dimension (my itahcs). 

1 *nin foUovring ramaihs are sn excursus on to the battie field of Merais 
Bummett. Hew and others in P~A.S., Sapp. Vol. XXPIII (1964), and in 
Analysis, 1956-57. The explanation here suggested for the tempwi 
jndoiily of determining factors may, however, be too simple to deal with, the 
same problem for ** causes ^ . 
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la the light of om earlier discussion, this does not seem right as 
it stands For, ttb have argaed, the fact that one thing is deter- 
minable from another does not warrant the assertion that it is 
determmed by that other thing. If this is correct, our ignorance 
of the fiitnre cannot alone explain oui reluctance to believe that 
it could determine the present. For even if we knew more of the 
future than we do, we should still not be justif ed in saying that 
future dicumstances determined presmit ones merdly because 
present ones could be inferred &om them. Nor, indeed, should 
we want to say this, any more than we want to say now that hist- 
orical facts were determined by the later drcnmstances from which 
we can infer them Thus, the fact that the date of a man’s death 
can be determined from an inscription nmther entitles nor disposes 
us to regard the insedption as determining the occurrence of his 
death at that date. 


The problem about the temporal order of determining and deter- 
mined drcumstances can be better dealt with, however, in the 


h^t a£ our comparison of natural with conventionBl determinacy. 
We have suggested that determining factors in nature corres- 
pond to the crucial particulars required for the application of a 
rule to settle a practical question Now the data required for 
applying rules to particular cases generally relate to what has 
a]roa,dy happened, or is currently happening, rather than to what 
IB going to happen. The data required for computing the pension 
of a man who is about to retire relate to his previous years of 
service and his current salary ; not to such things as the number 
of years by which he will surrive reticemeut, or the number of 
dependents he may have acquired at some date subsequent to it. 
Chrcnmstances that will post-date the fiviug of his pension are not 
relevant in computing it, for the regulations do not require us to 
take account of them. Shnilarly, therefore, in so fer as Nature’s 
laws do not require her to take account of the future in order to 
settle the present, we should not e^ect circumstances to be 
naturally determined by those that post-date them 
But, it may be asked, why should it always be the case that 
rules require us to take account of the past and present rather 
than of the future ? Might it not be purdy fortuitous that the 

J -j • • iv • M ■ ^ .V 


itis computed. There is, indeed, an obvious reasonfor their doing 
So m tiiis partioulaT case — namely, that a pension is awarded to a 
man m recognition of services he has performed in the past, and 
not in anticipation of what he will do in the fitnre. But this, it 
^y be said, is a fecial feature of the example. In other cases 
it is quite concmvable that rules should require us, when we apply 
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lihem, to take into account ciicumstances that stiUliein the future. 
If so, then nothiug that has been said here zeallj jusiafies our 
assumption that determining factors cannot succeed that which 
they determine. 

It may be remarked here that the pention esample is, in &ct, 
no means untypical !For pension regulations belong to the 
large class of rules that govern the reward, punishment, or equit- 
able treatment of human btin^. In all such rules, the past and 
present are crucially rdevant in a way in which the future is not 
There do, however, seem to be more fundamental objections to 
the idea that rules could ordinarily require ns to take future dr- 
cumstances into account when we are applying them. Pnst,since 
we think of our present decisions as affecting certain subsequent 
events, it would be absurd to make those decisions tom upon the 
very events whose course may be affected by them Since, £>r 
example, the number of years by which a man survives retirmient 
may very well be affect^ by the size of his pension inier alia, it 
ypoiJd be self-stultifying to insist that his pension be determined 
ly the number of years for which he manages to survive. 

Again, if we were to leg^late that the Imgth of an offender’s 
prison sentence should be determined by his conduct record in the 
five years following conviction we should place the magistrate 
in a pretfy quandary. For the length of an offender’s sentence 
is itself likely to be one of the main things affecting his conduct 
over that period. 

But there is a still more general difficulty, dearly, if rules are 
to be of much value in hdping us to settle practical questions, there 
must be a TninimTiTn of doubt and difficulty in applying them. A 
rule for deciding whicii team is to have ^e option of batting or 
fielding in a game of cnicsket could not reasonably require the 
answer to turn on, say, the state of the weather in the we^ foUow- 
ingthegame. A rule for settling sncdi a matter must require us to 
take acMionnt of some ample circumstance, sncih as the result of a 
(K>m toss, that (»n be conveniently ascertained without delay and 
beyond doubt. (Since we are xaxdy in a position to ascratain the 
ffituce beyond all doubt, unless we wait to see what it bangs, it is 
not surpnsmg that xuIbs do not ordinarily require us to answer 
questions about it, in order to settle practi^ issues in the present 
To this extent, Mayo’s suggestion that our ignorance of the future 
“ generates the prejudice that mechanical determinism has a one- 
way time-dimension ” may be accepted. Our ignorancse of the 
fntme does bear <m this “ prejudicse ”,’in so far as it must iefado 
inhibit us fimn requiring practice delusions to turn upon future 
drcumstanc^. 
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Let ti5 now letnm to detemunism, and tiy to x^oxmulate it in 
tenns of onr analysis of “ detennined 

It can be seen litat in two respects the assertion that all actions 
are detenoined does not fit very comfortably into the conceptual 
fiamework we have uncovered. For (a) we do not commonly 
speak of thmgs just bong determined simplunter. We say, 
rather, that one thing has been determined by another thiug- 
Thus building costs axe determined by wage levels, and the trump 
suit m. bridge is determined by the bidding. But it is not clear 
whether any meaning could or ^ould ^ attached to these 
assertions if they were bereft of their last three words. (6) The 
norm phrases that stand as typical subjects of “ . . . was de- 
termined ” are not words standing simply for actions, snch as 
“ the posting of the letter ” or “ the mutder of his aunt ”. They 
are phrases bke “ the time at wbicdi tiie letter was posted”, or 
“ the amount of arsenic he put in her tea ”, which are convertible 
into indnect questions about the actions (“ At what timn did he 
post the letter ? ”, “ How much arsenic did he put in her tea ? ”). 
It is more natural, therefore, to speak of the characteristics of an 
action than of the actionits^ as being determined. Yetitmight 
well be doubted whether any enumeration of an action’s charao- 
teristios could ever amount bpoally to a plain statement that the 
action itstif was performed. 

If we waive these objections, however, it would seem tiiat to say 
that all actions were determined would he to say : 

(1) that all questions about all actions were settled in accordance 
with rules adopted by Hatuie for dealing with them; and 

(2) that for any such question there existed some set of circum- 
stances omcially relevant for the ap]^oation of the rule to it. 

With regard to (1), the detemiinist would need a vastly greater 
number of natural uniformities than we now know of, to estabibh 
snfiScient mles for ha purpose. But there may he many more 
such uniformities than we new realise. There seems little point 
m debating whether enough of them exist to provide the back- 
ground against which all our actions might be said to be deter- 
mmed, if they could be rekted to suitably " crucial ” droumstau- 
ces. We may also leave it an open question between what types 
of phmomena such uniformities might, if they existed, be found 
to hold. _ At present, owing to the success of a few types of 
^planation of character and conduct, we are indinedto disregard 
the possibility of any others. Thus we are veiy ready to sneer 
at the occult. Yet there might, for ail we know, be a better case 
one day for saying that out characters were determined by our 
13 
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Btais, palm-lines or head-bumps, tlian there is now for Haying that 
they are determined by our glamds, toilet-training or sex-educa- 
tion. If uniformities could be discovered that would yield 
astrological or phrenological laws, and if those laws were con- 
stantly conhimed by subsequent experience, why should we not 
concede that our characters and fortunes were determined by stars 
or buinps to an extent undreamed of by those who now write 
horoscopes for the newspapers^ 

In maldng such concessions, however, whether to astrologists or 
to psychologists, there are two points to bear m minti. iEbmt, we 
need to remind ourselves of the extent to which analogy pervades 
the ordinary language on which determinism trades. the ques- 

tions which Nature ^opts rules for answering are only, as wo have 
suggested, quasi-practical questions, then the necessity governing 
her answers to those questionsisonlyaquasi-necesBity. Inassert- 
ing that one thing determines another we are, it seems, projecting 
on to Nature the necessity that man-made rules impose upon 
man’s actions. The concept of being determined is a boomerang, 
which is first thrown by language on to Nature fi;om human conduct, 
and then returns to conduct again at the determinist’s behest. 

Secondly, it is worth remembering that man-made rules are 
made to be broken. There would be no point in having rules 
enjoining certain actions and prohibiting others, unless people 
were in fact capable of not acting as the rules require them to act, 
or of acting as the rules require '&em not to act. We should have 
no need of a role prohibiting, say, drunkenness, if man were 
incapable of getting drunk. Nor do men cease to be capable of 
getting drunk merely because there is a rule forbidding them to do 
so. Obedience to rules is not guaranteed by their existence 
They have to be enforced by penalties, or threatened penalties, 
and even such penalties and threats can only deter men &om 
failing to comply with the rules It is always open to individuals 
who are subject to a given system of rules, however strictly 
enforced, to decide in any particular situation whether th^ are 
going to abide by the rules or not. To say this is not, of course, 
to say that all rides actually are broken, but only that rules, even 
the best-kept ones, are essentially breakable.^ 

iProfeasorW H Dray has pointed out to me that not all man-made rules 
equally veil support the line tsJsen here Thus it may be argued that there is a 
sense m whroh the rules of chess cannot be broken in the way that the rules 
of a society can Perhaps the laws of Nature are more like these than pen- 
sion regulatioiiB. Or perhaps they are sw» generis and not oomparable with 
man-made rules at all. I do not suggest that it would be profitable m all 
ffwiteTfai to regard them m this way, but only timt this is the picture of 
their function implied in our use of “ determined ”. 
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These consideratioBS may be appEed to thmgs wMob we regard 
as detennmed in accctidaiice with laws of Nature. For here too, 
even if the laws are in fact imbroken, this is not to say that they 
axe nnbreahable. Nature’s executives may su^eud them, ox her 
clerical staff may bungle th^apphoation. Such possibOities are, 
it would seem, not only compatible with but impEmt in the view 
that aE actual events axe determined m accordance with the 
laws. Any one who insists, in the name of Science, that natural 
laws axe not bxeahable, should comdder whether the word “ de- 
termined” has any proper appEcafion to events covered by 
unbreakable laws, or even, stUl more radicaUy, whether the 
expression “ unbreakable law ” does not itself involve a contra- 
diction. If it does, the conception of mmi’s fireedom (to keep 
or to break rules) wiU be imphcit in the thesis that aU his actions 
are determined. This thesis wEL thus be unstateable unless its 
antithesis is presupposed. 

This whole discussion may be felt to be inadequate either as a 
refutation or as a mitigation of determinism. For this thesis, it 
may be said, has been too narrowly Emd arbitradly intei^xeted. 
A determudst could easily argue his case without using the sin^e 
concept here discussed. Fr^ the notion of “ cause ” alone he 
could derive just as damaging a conclusion as the particnlar 
theas we have examined. "Why, indeed, should ho not use the 
word “ determined ” to mean “ necesatated ” in wl^tever sense 
his argument had established that aE actionB were necesdtated? 

This objection might, in theory, be met by more extenave 
analyras GausaEty might itself be suspected of involving, at 
bottom, as harmli^ a projection as we have suggested '^at 
deteimmacy involves. Conceivably, aE concepts figuring in 
detennmist arguments could be daiified soffiiamitly to show 
that no threat to " ficee wiE ” was involved in the ordinaiy use 
of any of them. The determmist would then be debarred tWnn 
using the key words of Lis argument m their ordinaiy 
md his condusioa would be largely robbed of its effect. For 
if sE ordinary assodatumsbadtobe withdrawn from his words, no 
reafly parai^xical thesis, and perhaps no genuine thesis at aE. 
could properly be stated in those words. 

In practice, however, this attractive prospect is not much of an 
answfflr to the objection we are considering. For no agreed 
analysis of afl rdevaut concepts exists at present. Yet until it 
does, such claims as those we have envisaged can rest only upon 
credit ; and there may bo nothing but prejudice behind the 
fadiionable faith that common-sense wiE be vindicated in the end. 
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In any case, even if a complete analysis of all idevant concepts 
existed, the piece-meal refutation of determinism that it afforded 
would probably cany little conviction with most people. For a 
bebef m determinism is not the prerogative of philosophers 
and is not likely to be dispelled, any more than it is produced, by 
rigorous argument. Oftm enough it is the effect of a mood, a 
recurrent feehng, su^ested by personal experience, and e^loited 
by waters of ffction, drama, or history. Against such opposition 
analysis will make little headway. It may a^so fail even when 
it is faced with real argument. For it may be that the anxieties 
involved in determinism can always be restated so as to resist 
the therapy offered by any particrilar analysis. The chestnuts 
are very old, and they may be too numerous to be pulled out of 
the fire by the analyst’s tweezers. He can only behead the 
Hydra in one place at a time ; and if it is indeed a Hydra his 
ta^ will never be completed. 

The present discussion, therefore, makes no daim to “ dissolve ” 
the problem. It has attempted only to disarm one treacherous 
concept, which has a philosophical theory built into its " intel- 
lectual ” use. Even when tiie word “ determined ” plays no 
part in the detenninist’s argument, it commonly figures in his 
conclusion and it christens his thesis. Once perhaps, in its inno- 
cent childhood, it was violated by philosophers. Nowadaj^, 
in sophisticated maturity, it is capable of sedudng us all, phil- 
osophers and inteUeotual plain men alike. 

University of Toronto 



IV.— INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
PROPERTIES 

By Timothy Spbigge 

Atoh there internal properties of things? By a thing 1 mean 
anything of a sort snoli that it is tme that something of that sort 
exists, leaving it open whether all things are what wo^d ordinarily 
be called partacnlaxs. By an internal property of a thing, I mean 
a properly of a thing such that the thing could not but have it. 

The whole question has been discussed more often with regard 
to relational properties. What I say is mtended throu^out 
to apply as mu(^ to relational properties as to non-relational 
properties. My discussion of this topic represmts, for the most 
part, my reactions to the ideas of Jo^ Watling, that keen 
opponent of internal properties. 

The question thus framed is frr from definite in meaning. 

Let us consider two things which might be meant by the asser- 
tion that thiTiga have internal properties. Firstly, it might be 
meant that some propositions of t^e form ‘ Fa ’ are necessarily 
true. Secondly, it m^t be meant that some propositions of the 
form ‘Fa’ are entailed by corresponding propositions of the 
form ‘ a exists ’. The second I shall dismiss on the grounds that 
it is nonsensical to talk of propositions of the form ‘ a eidsts ’. 

The first view is, in my opinion, false. But at the moment I 
am less concerned to establish its frilsdiood than to consider the 
appropiiate way to state its falsehood. 

The ordinary way of expressing the contradictory view is to 
say that allpropo^ons of -Reform ‘ Fa ’ are synthetic, and there- 
fore contiagent, but certain assodations of the words “ sjmthctio ” 
and “ contmgent ” — whether they are of their connotations or 
not is doubtM— give to the view a paradoxical air which I shall 
briefly point out. ‘ Chadie Chaplin has at some stage in his life 
been a human being ’ is a proposition of the form in question. So 
on this view it is sjnthelic. Now the contradictories of syntlictic 
propositions are generally supposed to be conceivable. Yet the 
contradictory of this proposition is not conceivable. This is a 
paradox of the view that there are no internal properties in the 
sense in question. This is the first of my two topics. 

The other topic is this : — although it is impossible to distin- 
gnish the internal properties of a thing from its external proper t ics, 
understanding “ internal ” as above, and “ external " as non- 
intemal, yet the attempt to do so stems from awareness of some 
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distinotion which there really is to he made. For there is some 
sense of ooiM, in, which there axe some properties of a thing which 
it conld. not he without, and other properties of it which it could 
he without. If we use the word “ internal ” for the first THnil of 
property, and -the word “ external ” for the second Tnnil of pro- 
perty, then there are internal and external properties. Thna 
CShailie Chaplin timply could not have been without the property 
of at some time in his life hdng a human being, hut he could have 
been without the property of having at least four wives. I do 
not think that in the sense which I thus allow to the intemal- 


extemal distinction, all properties are either on one side or the 
other, hut certamly some are more internal and others more 
extemaL I shall make some attempt to analyse thiw distinction, 
and this will he my second topic, but rmtil expressly stated, I 
shall be using the terms “ internal ” and “ eytemal ” in the wp-ngp. 


first mentioned. I thus bring together my two main topics, 
because I may approach the matter somewhat obliquely in what 
follows. 


We may divide propositions into two classes — ^those which 
are about things and those which are not. Let us call the former 
particular propositions and the latter umversal propositions. 
This however is only a convenience — do not imply that all 
entities are particulaxs. 

A oritenon, of a sort, for distinguishing between particular and 
universal propositions is that the former require in sentences 
which are to express them, at least one word standing for a thing, 
whereas the latter do not. The proposition expressed by the 
sentence “ T. S. Eliot is a poet ” is a particular proposition. 
Such a proposition does not, however, have to be expressed by a 
sentence containing what is ordinmily called a proper name. 
The same proposition mi^t be expressed either by the symbols 
“ T. S. Eliot is a poet ” or the symbols “ Theauthor of The^focied 
Wooi is a poet ”. 

In this paper I adopt the following notation. The occurrence 
of an expression between double invited commas shows that the 
reference is to symbols or a sentence. The occurrence of an 
expression between single inverted commas shows that the 
reference is to a concept or a proposition. 

Propositions about particul^ require for their expression in a 
sentence use of a word referring to a particular. But this is not 
to say that aH such sentences express particular propositions. A 
universal proposition may — it seems — be translated into a sen- 
tence including a word standing for a particular. For example, 
“ AIT .mATi are mortal ” may be tran^ted into “ All men in 
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Trfwn^nn and all men not in London are mortal If this latter 
sentence expresses the same proposition as the former, then a 
universal proposition may he, but dora not have to be, expressed 
in a sent^ce which includes a word referring to a particular. 
But a particular proposition, sucdi for instance, as “ men in 
liondon are mortal ” may not he expressed except hy a sentence 
including a referring expression. 

It Tnight j however, he douhted whether “ AH men are mortal ” 
and “ All men in London and all mm not in London are mortal ” 
do express the same proposition. The ground of this douht 
would he that to hdieve the former does not, while to hdieve 
the latter apparently does, require some sort of acquaintance 
with London In tiiat case, presumahly, the proposition ex- 
pressed hy the latter sentence would he a particular proposition 
But it seems that the two propositions would he logically equiva- 
lent, in which case a universal and a particular proposition could 
he log^usally equivalent, which is paradoxical. For the present, 
then, I take it that there is hut one proposition, and that a 
umversal one 

Universal propositions divide into the synthetic and the 
analytic. ‘ I^ere are no men over the age of one hundred and 
twenty ’ is synthetic, and ‘ There are no men who are not mam- 
mals ’ IS analytic To hdieve a universal proposition of either 
kind is to be disposed to pass from believmg particular proposi- 
tions of one sort about any set of particulars to hriieving particular 
propositions of another sort about the same set of particulars, at 
least that is my pious hope. 

Our first main question is whethra; propomtions about particu- 
lars may likewise he divided into the synthetic and the analytic, 
for it IS only if such a distinction is possible that the distinction 
between internal and external properties is possible. The inter- 
nalist — as I shall cdl the believer in internal properties — must 
hold that either there are analytic propositions ascribing proper- 
ties to particulars, or that there are proporitions ascribing 
properties to particulars entailed by propositions ascribing 
existence to these particulars 

I shall dismiss the second alternative briefiy, while admitting 
that my dismissal of it begs the question to some extent. For I 
shall boldly assert that an existential proposition cannot be a 
particular proposition. That it exists, is not a thing one can say 
about a particular. The premise of Moore’s argument, that one 
can meaningfidly say of a particular that it exists because one can 
oleari.y meaningfully say of a particular that it might not have 
existed, is false. One cannot say of a particular that it might not 
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have posted. One thinks one can say this, because it appeals to 
be the contradictoiy of a proposition to the effect that the thing 
necessarily exists, which one is anxious to contradict. But once 
one sees that the words “ this necessarily exists ” express no 
intdhgible proportion, the wish to contradict it by saying “ this 
might not have existed ” also disappears. If it is accept^ then, 
that an existential proposition is never about a particular, one 
must admit that an existential proposition cannot entail a proposi- 
tion about a particnlar. h!rom the proposition that there is 
something of a certain sort, or that something is of a certain sort, 
one cannot deduce any proposition about any particular thing. 
"Fiom. a negative existentaal proportion or universal proposition, 
however, one can deduce a proposition about a particnl^ thing, 
but thin is beside the poiat. Thus, if the internalist is maintaining 
that some proportion asonbing a predicate to a particular 
follows finm an existential proposition, his case is lost, and there 
are seen to be no intend properties. The only re maining 
possible form of intemalism is that which maintains that some 
propositions asedbing predicates to particulars ace analytic. 

If we could estabhA that there are no analytic propositions 
about particulars, then the intemalist view would be lehited. 

Most of my argument will be directed to lowing that proposi- 
tions such as ‘ The author of The Sacrei Wood wrote or oiberwise 
thought up TheSaorei Wood. ’ or* This river bed has at some sta^ 
had water in it ’ are either not about particulars or are not analytic. 
But there is apparently one special class of propositions about 
particulars to which it is diffic ult to deny analyticiiy. I shall 
consider this class first, in order to get them out of the way. 

Consider the proposition about a certain table ‘ this is not-round- 
and-squace ’. It does seem that here we have an analytic 
proposition about a particular. If we can call not-round-and- 
square a property of the table, then it semns that it is an internal 
property of it, it would bo self-contradiotary to deny it of the 
table. In which case it is established that the table has at least 
one internal property, which shows that there are internal 

properties. , . « 

Tet this is surely not the sort of thing which anyone who tallm 
of internal properties has in mind For properties like this 
belong to everytiiing. 

Let us deal with the point thus. Let us say that there can be 

no pr^cate, and therefore no properly, F such that ‘(x)(Fx) is 
analytic. Then we may deny that there are any internal p»^^ 

ties while leaving it open whethw there may not be anal^o 
proportions of the form ‘ This is such and such ’ where this 
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refers to a paTticular. But in sncli proposilionB ‘ is such and such’ 
is not a genuine predicate. 

We may then divide particular proportions into predicative 
and pseudo-predicative ones. The mark of a pseudo-predicate is 
that necessaiily it applies to everything, or, if a relation, that it 
rdates everything. We may also call pseudo-predicates those 
which, necessarily, apply to nothing. 

I take it that in denying that any predicative propositiou is 
analytic, I am denying that there are internal properties. 

But after all are not soine of these propositions analytic? la it 
not analytic that the author of TTaverZ^ wrote Waverley^ — using 
"write” in a way sufficiently sophisticated to rebut Moore’s 
naivety? 

Now ' The author of Waoerhy wrote Waverley ’ mi^t express 
an analytic proposition. It mi ght express the proposition that 
if anything is the only author of Wavetley, then that thing is an 
author of Waverley. To hdieve this proposition is to be di^osed 
to pass from any predicative proposition of the form ‘ x is the 
author of Waverley ’ to a certain predicative proposition of the 
form ‘ X is an author of Waverley ’. That is, it is to be ready to 
classify anything one has clastid^ as the only author of Waverley 
as an author of Waverley. It would be an analytic proposition 
because the success of the disposition in which bdieving it consists 
comes about m a manner different &om that in which, ^ example, 
the success of a dispotition to pass from any propoEotion of the 
form ‘ X IS called Thomas Steams Bliot ’ to a certain propotition 
of the form ‘ x wrote The Sacred Wood ’ comes about. 

But “ The author of Waverley wrote Waverley ” might , be used 
to say the same thing as is said by “ Scott wrote Waverley ” and 
this thing is clearly no analytic proposition So it seems that if 
we interpret the sentence ‘"nie author of Waverl^ wrote 
Waverley ” as about a certain particular (t.e. the partic^r who 
wrote Waverley and is hnown as Scott) ^en it is not analytic. 
That IS, if it is used to give a description of a certain thiTig it is 
not analytic. 

This point may be rammed home by saying that, after all, 
the aulkor of Waverley, that is, Scotty mi^t eatily not have 
written Waverley, and '^erefore H is a contingent fact that — and 
therefore a synthetic proposition that — he did write Wavaley. 

But to ram home the point in this way is to raise the paradox 
upon which I remarked at the b^inning. For it invites one to 
consider whether Scott could have been the very same person, 
and not have written Waverley, which, on consideration, one must 
grant he could have been. In this way one is invited to consider 
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any proposition about Scott which one might be tempted to tTiinlr 
analytic, and to reject its claim to analyticiiy on the ground that 
one can imagme what it would be like for Scott not to have had 
the properly predicated of him in the proposition ; and one is 
forced m each case to think that indeed he could have been 
without these properties. Scott could have been bom of dif- 
ferent parents, have been famous as a composer rather than as an 
author, have hved m a different country. But could Scott have 
been apig^ When we answer that he could not have been a pig, 
that IB, not throughout his whole life have been a pig — ^for the 
question whether he might have been at some stage transformed 
mto one by magic Uke Ike sailors of Odysseus is another question 
— we are surely makmg a logical rather than a factual claim. 
Or again, consider a very full description of St. Paul and a very 
full Ascription of Scott Surely it is not even logically possible 
that the descriptions might have apphed differentiy, that which 
m fact applies to Paul applying to Scott and tnce versa. 

This wAle approach is wrong. Por it presupposes a distmc- 
tion between preAcates which necessarily apply and those which 
apply only contingently, between internal and external properties. 
It attaclte the idea t ha t thmgs have internal properties, not at 
root by a cntidsm of the concept of an mtemal property, but by 
showing that supposed intern^ properties do not necessarily 
qualify their subjects. 

On the one hand there are those who say that it is always a 
synthetio proposition that a ^:bmg has certain properties On the 
other hand there are those who say that for a thing to be at aU, 
it must have certain properties 31 there were not a thing exem- 
plifying these properties that thing would not be at aU. The 
fnTTWftT regard the latter as superstitiouB because they thmk that 
they filmg to some notion of each object having an essence. The 
latter regard the former as superstitiouB because tiey think ttat 
they have some idea of a bare particular which is only oontin- 
gently connected with certain properties, although it could as 
well Aive existed with any others instead. 

The argument may proceed this way. The anti-essentiahst 
challenges the internalist to find any properties which, say, the 
Queen must have had The mtemahst suggests, perhaps, tlwt 
the Queen must have the property of at some stage in hw life 
being Sovereign. The other suggests that it is only a contingent 
fact that the Queen did not die at birth, and therefore only a 
contingent fact that, and so a ^thetic proposition that, the 
Queen has the prope^ at some stage in her life bang Sovereign. 
The mtemahst then says that the Queen must have been bom of 
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Boyal Blood. The anti-esseulialist says that thece wotild be no 
conttadiotion in a news bulletin asserting that it had been estab- 
lished that the Queen was not in fact the child of her supposed 
pp-Tenta, but had been secretly adopted by them, and therefore 
the proposition that she is of Boyal Blood is synthetic 

In tbiR way the anti-internal^ pames the argument of the 
mtemahst by suggesting with regard to each proposed mtemal 
property of the particular in qu^tion, that we can quite weh 
iTnagiuft that very same particular without the property m ques- 
tion. 

Bor a time he is winning. Yet there comes a time when his 
claims appear a trifle too far fetched. The mtemahst suggests 
that we cannot imagine that particular we call the Queen having 
the property of at no stage in her raistence being human. If the 
anti-mtemahst admits this, admits that it is logically mconceivable 
that the Queen should have had the property o^ say, always being 
a swan, then he admits that she has at least one mtmnal property. 
If on the other hand he says that it is only a contingent &ot that 
the Queen has ever been human, he says what it is hard to accept. 
Can we really consider it as conceivable that she should never 
have been human^ 

Here then the internalist is winning. But it is not an al- 
together happy victory, for the properties which he may wm for 
the Queen as mtemal to her are of a somewhat un^eciflc nature. 
The properties which can be won for her as mter^ are hardly 
such as distinguish her from her courtiers. 

The intemidiBt can make a rather better case for a somewhat 
different sort of particular. But it should not be thought that 
the difficulties he had m ascnbing individuating internal proper- 
ties to the Queen arise from spetial problems connect^ with 
the critena of personal identity. Usually it is as diffcult to 
find ^eciflc mtemal properties for mdividual physical objects. 

Consider now a particular experience. At a certam specific 
time a certam person A has a certam particular expenence E 
It is an unpleasant gnstatory sensation caused by having got some 
soap mto the mouth, in the course of shampooing his hair. A can 
to some extent describe his experience, and m so domg he is 
dearly describing a particular. It was a nasly bitter taste, or 
perhaps rather iffe consdousness of a nasty bitter taste. Now 
the anti-mtem a hst would say that that very same particular 
mi^t logically have been a sweet taste, ra&er than a bitter 
taste. But the intemabst woidd sordy i^eak reasonably if he 
said that to suppose this, is to suppose that the particular in 
question mi^t never have occurred at all, but, some other 
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paxticular have occuired instead. That paxticnlar taste conld not 
conceivably have been a sweet taste — its bitterness was a property 
internal to it. 


In order to deny internal properties the anti-intemalist finrlB 
himsdf forced into quite nnplansible contentions, such as that that 
very same taste nu^t have been sweet and not bitter. Also he 
has to make even odder claims such as that it is only a contingent 
fact, and therefore a synthetic proposition that, Napoleon was a 
human being and not a boat. All this he sems forced into, when 
he wishes to deny that any particular thing necessarily has some 
of the properties which it has. 

He IS Tualnug a valid logical point, but somehow his whole 
approach is wrong. For it tacitly accepts a distmctiou between 
predicates which necessarily apply and those which apply only 
contingently, internal and external properties, and a^c^ the 
idea that thmgs have internal properties, not at root by a cntidsm 
of the concept of an internal property, but rather by attempted 
impeachment of any proposed intemid property, as lacking the 
credentials, that is as not being a property which the particular 
necessarily has. 

If by an internal property of a particular is meant a properly 
such that the piopositian that the partioular exempl^es it is 
analytio, then there are no intmial properties. But this has 
nothing to do with any indefiniteness in our concept of the par- 
ticular in question, but rests upon the nature of predication. 

If one considers the sentences which egress proportions the 


point becomes almost grammaticsL In sentences expressing par- 
ticular propositions where the subject word is a name, the subject 
word has no connotation. Therefore no predicate word can have 


a connotation which is incompatible with the connotation of the 
subject word. 'But a subject-predicate sentence could only 
express a necessary proposition the connotation of the subject 
word were incompatible with the connotation of the negation of 
the predicate word. Since cannot be the case where the 
sentence expresses a partioular proposition, no sentence can 
express a proposition ascribing properties to a particular which 
proposition is necessary. From this one may conclude that there 
are no such propositions and hence that particulars do not have 
internal properties. Of course, this rests upon the questionable 
view that there may be naming words without connotation — and 
iiTiin indeed is basic^y the point at issue. Our discussion may 
at least remove certain reasons for refusmg to accept that there 
' may be such names, for it may diow that it does not have the 
paradoxical .consequence that anything might have had any 
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properties -vrliateveF, at least that it does not have this conse- 
quence m a form which is paradoxical. 

To express a proposition about a particular is to describe or 
evaluate sometimig. We will consider only descriptive proposi- 
tions fox the present. Such propositions merdy classify' the thing 
as of one sorb or another. It is quite inappropmte to se^ for 
some properties which the thing must have to he what it is. But 
one does not quite like admitting this, because it seems to draw a 
divMon between substance and properties, and to suggest that 
the connection between them is som^ow fortiutous, and that the 
substance could just as well have quite difEexent properties. 

But it seems that one must identify a thing some descrip- 
tion, and having been thus identified as answering to that des- 
cription, is it not m efCect defined as the thing having those 
properties, which properties therefore it necessarily has? 

One may remove these doubts, 1 hope, by considering a 
conversation such as foUows. It is not a very ordinary conver- 
sation, but it is quite intelhg^ble. A : I am going to describe a 
certain thing to you. B: "TOat thing? A; You 'will recognise 
it as the descnption proceeds. It is domed. It is made mainly 
of stone. It is partly hollow. It is in the heart of a great city. 
It houses many famous paintings. B ; You’re talk^ of the 
National Galleiy. A : I -will continue. Entrance to it is fitee. 
In &ont of it is a square containing a tall column on which stands 
the statue of a famous sailor who is looking out upon the capital 
aly of his conntiy. 

Now in enuntiating these properties A 'was describing a 
certain object. A had to g^ve a certain amount of the descnp- 
tion before B cottoned on to what he was saTing. Buttheproper- 
ties of the National Galleiy, the mention ai which in A’s descrip- 
tion enabled B to identify it^ are not properties of the National 
Galleiy in any logkally different 'way from those mentioned after 
B had mana^d to identifythe object. If one sets out to describe 
an object oue cannot distinguish between properties which axe 
essmtial to it and those whi^ are not. It simply is a Gibing of a 
cectam sort, and that is that. 

But people find it difficult to see how the object can so to speak 
get into the propositiou ezc^t as sm object, or the object, answer- 
ing to a certain description. A serions att^pt to deal "with this 
pomt would require an aualy sis of the concept of a proposition. 
But some l^ht on the nature of a predicative propotition may be 
thrown by contideration of a simple dtuation in wbich one is 
formulated. 

Someone notes a pasting object and says ‘ That is a starling 
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Here the speaker nearl 7 uses the object as its own naTtiA ]f lie 

canght the bud he mi^t almost hold it up and saj ‘ is a 

starling When one says that a passing object is a starling, one’s 
behef that it is a starling is a way of treating a certam actual 
object. One is dassifymg it, the very object itself, tbat is, 
roughly, one is behaving towards it m a manner such as one does 
toTraids certain other, but not all other, things which one nmnim 
across. To hold a belief of this sort is quite different from hnliimg 
a umveisal behef, for in this case one’s beli^ is a way of treating 
an actual thing, and one can only beheve a proposition about that 
thing by treati^ it itself in a certam way. But a umversal belief 
is a second order disposition, a disposition to pass from one’s 
treatings of things in one way to treatuigs of them in another way, 
and this second order disposition can eadst — in the manner of 
dispositions — ^without ever being activated by any treating of an 
actual object. Thus actual objeols figure in particular proposi- 
tions, which axe the internal accusatives of behefe, as they do not 
in universal propositions. 

This account does all very well for the belief in particular 
propositions where the particular in question is sensibly present 
to tile believer, and may itself be classified in some way or other. 
Then we may perhaps consider a belief about the particular as 
bemg a certam treating of that particular. But what about 
beli^ in propositions about particulars which are remote m space 
and time^ 

Bertrand Bussell at times held that we could only believe 
propositions about particulars which were sensibly present, and 
we would get out of our difficult if we followed 1^ here. But 
this would be to give up — as he did — treating " Juhus Oaesar ” as 
a word used by «s to name a particular, and I do not think we 
would be right to do this. 

Bather, I would say that in believing propositions about 
Juhus Oaesar we are stiU reacting to him, to the man himself, 
m some way, and treating him, when for instance we btiieve 
him to have been a dictator, in a way such as we treat some other 
but not aU other objects. It is som^hing of the same kind as our 
classification of a passing object as a starlmg, and as such basically 
different from befievmg a universal proposition. 

However this may be, to describe an object cannot be to 
formulate an analytic proposition. One may gather from 
someone’s description what object it is of which he is talking. 
But there is only one way of describing an object — ^that is saying 
what sort of thing it is, and one cannot distinguish some snch 
sajrmgs as analjrtio. 
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Yet to say that a proposition descriptive of a particular is 
syndetic is liable to misleaid. To say that it is synthetic suggests 
the thou^t that logically it might have been otherwise. For 
instance consider the proposition ‘ it is a building ’ — where ‘ it ’ 
refers to the National Gallery. 

If we say that this proposition is synthetic it suggests that it is 
logically possible, that is conceivable, that the National GaUery 
should not have been a building. Then we worry ourselves as 
to what it would have been like for the National Gallery not to 
have been a buildmg. For if it is a synthetic proposition that 
it IS a building, it must be logically postible that it should not have 
been a building, and if it is a synthetic, thou^ false proposition, 
that it is not a building, we should be able to imagine what it 
would have been like for it to be true. 

Here we have the source, I think, of some of the worry that the 
concept of a substance produces. For if it is a synthetic proposi- 
tion with regard to any substance, or particular, that it has any 
properly, it seems that it could have been the very same substance 
while ^ving quite difEecent properties. This makes trans- 
substantiation possible — though this is actually the reverse, a 
change of substance without change of properties — ^but leaves 
the substance as an unknown something. 

If every proposition has to be synthetic or analytic then it is 
better to call the description of a particular, that is a predicative 
proposition, synthetic. But to call predicative propositions 
synthetic is mislsading, in that it suggests the thou^t that one 
could imagme what it would be like for them to be false. 

Here is a certain thing, let me try to classify it. That is the 
spirit in which a description is properly made. It just is a thing 
a certain sort which sort the description — the assertion of the 
predicative proportion — attempts to qieoify. To ask whether a 
world is conceivable in which this very thing was quite otherwise 
is bewildermg. 

Oertam descdptions apply to the thing. Once one has noticed 
that Aey apply, one does not always know what to make of the 
question — must they have applied^ 

Thus it would be in some ways more suitable to say that the 
analytic-synthetic distinction does not apply to predicative 
propositions than to say that they are synthetic. They cannot 
properly be called analytic. On the other hand one cannot — 
in many cases — ^properly ask what it would be like for them to 
be false If, therefore, we do call them ^nthetic, it should only 
be as a way of contradicting the claim that any of them are 
analytic. 
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Sut despite the isct that descriptions of a thing cannot be 
divided into expressions of analytic, and expressions of synthetic 
propositions, yet there is a sense in which propositions of the 
form ‘ Fa ’ may mther asenbe to a thing a property snch as it 
conld have been without ox may ascribe to a thing a property 
such as it could not have been without. For instance, 1^ chair 
has both the property of being a ch^, and the property of brang 
in this room between 3 and 4 thin afternoon, but whereas one would 
want to say that it could easily not have been in this room at 
the time in question, it could not have failed to be a chair. 
Similarly Macmillan could easily not have been Prime Minister 
in 1959, but it is not ea^ to see that he could have failed to be a 
man, and peihaps not eaiy to see that he could have &iled to be 
Bnlish. 'Whataccountcanwemakeof this sort of distinction — a 
distinction at which those who diatiTigniRh between internal and 
external properties have perhaps been aiming? For what th^ 
have been suggesting is t^t while it is rubbish to suggest that 
Macmillan might not have been human, it is not rubbish to suggest 
he might not have been Prime Minister. 

Someone might ask whether the iN^elson Column could be 
painted gold and retain its brightness. This is a question the 
answer to which would depend upon how London’s atmosphere 
affects gold paint. That is to say, among the predicates which 
may apply to a thing are many such as ‘ would soon look dirty if 
painted gold * would burst ff pricked ‘ would hit you if you 
said that ’, * would die if injected with such and such Mmy 
questions of the form ‘ could this thing be different from what it 
is? ’ may be answered by drawing attention to the predicates 
of this sort which apply to it. The question — ' could Scott have 
wdtten mufflo instead of novels V would be answered if we could 


dedde that certain predicates applied or did not apply to him, 
e.g. ‘ would have written beautiM music if he had been given a 
trainiTig in harmony * would not have written his novds if he 
had had more money ’. In short, there are all sorts of truths 
about parficulars of the general cWacter ' x would under si^ 
and such drcumstances not have had such and such properties 
which X now has or ‘ there are no drcumstances under which x 
would have had such and such a properly So wo may make a 
distmctoon between properties which a thing would have under 
any drcumstances and those which it would not have had granted 
certain other drcumstances. 

But to ask whether a thing eotdd have been quite different 
from what it is, whether Scott could actually have had^ all the 
properties of Handd, is on a different leveL The questions we 
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have just been asking are all to some degree requests for farther 
descriptions of Scott. But the present question is not one that 
calls for any mvestigation of Scott, and it is difhcult to accept 
that a question which calls for no mvestigation of Scott, to which 
nothing about Scott is relevant, is really about Scott. 

What I want to understand is why, while we can accept the 
idea that Scott -mi ght have -vmtten music rather than novels, we 
cannot accept the idea that he might have had all Handel’s 
properties, and Handel have had ah Scott’s. 

But our question does not have to be a^ed about persons 
Some philosophers have thought that this sort of problem was 
especially peiplexmg about persons, but the perplexity -with 
which I am at present concerned should be provoked equally by 
meditations upon pots and pans, ideas and feelings. 

Descnbmg a pwticular is dassrfying it, saying that it is of 
one sort rather than another. How m some cases to say of a 
particular that it mi^t have been different from what it is, saying 
that it might have had a property H, which is incompatible -with 
(x, a property which it has, is one way of classifying it That is, 
to say it might not have had propeiiy G, or more i^ecifically, 
-would under specified conditions have had property E, is 
m some cases to tell one something true about how the object 
actually is 

Suppose someone says of a certam lawyer, on the basis of 
hearing him sing at home, that he mi^t have been a great opera 
singer This is to classify him in a certam way just as to say 
that he IS a very bad lawyer is to olassify him m ano-ther Sup- 
pose one says of him that he might never have been a lawyer 
This IS somewhat vague, and one would probably require 
elucidation of it if it were ever said. A -very general mterpreta- 
-tion of it would be that at an earher stage m his hfe -there -was much 
to suggest that he would not become a lawyer but something 
qmte different. It might, however, be a prelude to some very 
de-tailed story concerning how his becoming a lawyer was a result 
of some quite xmexpect^ circumstances 
To say -that Scott might have composed music rather than 
-written novds, might be -to make a vaaciefy- of nlaiTriH It mi^t 
be -to say -that he belonged -to a class of meu who may become 
either -rory good composers or very good novelists, and -that 
which -they become depends upon external mrcumstances 
My general point is this : -to say -that something might have 
had a property P, which is incompatible -with a property G which 
it does have, may be a way of saTing something quite -true about 
-the sort of -thing it is But there axe many cases when to say 
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Boch a thing is not to say anything true about the sort of object it 
is. Sometiines indeed philosophers may say that a tiling might 
have had such a properly F as a way of saying that the proposi- 
tion that it has property not-F is not analytic. But this— as we 
have seen — is a misleading way of malring the point. 

But we wished to distmgu^ between internal and external 
properties. I suggest that a property is mtemal to a paxtionlar 
to the extent that no information about that particular is con- 
veyed by one who says that it mi ght have lacked that property. 
I think that the distmction between internal and external 
properties is not exact. Now it seems that to say that Napoleon 
night not have been human, and perhaps that he might not have 
been Corsican, is to convey no i^ormation about him. But to 
say that he might have won the battle of Waterloo mi ght wdl 
be said m a context m which it conveys information. To say 
that Caesar might not have crossed the Bubicon might really 
convey information about the sort of man he was, it might tell 
us that there were many motives in him vrorking against his 
crossmg the Bubicon. But to say that he might Imve been 
Japanese does not seem to tell us any thing about him But 
perhaps it might be to say that many of his quahties were com- 
patible with being J apanese. Anyway one has m each individual 
case to find out what is being said. The central pomt is that 
suggestions that a thing might have been otherwise are intelligible 
in so far, and only in so far, as th^ are attempts to classify the 
object as it is, or to say what would happen to it under ^eci^ble 
circumstances. 

I propose the following definition. Let F be any properly of a 
thing a. Then F is an external properly of a if something 
interesting and true may be said of the form ‘ if such and such 
then not-Fa ’. Otherwise F is an internal properly. But as 
&om different points of view differmit things are mteresling, so 
ficom different points of view different properties are internal 
and external 

The question has so far only been contidered with reference to 
those thing H which are commonly called particulars Are there 
any other things, for instance umversals, and supposing there are, 
does what has been said apply to them also? 

Suppose there is such a thing as the colour Blue. One may 
raise the question whether it can be denied that the proposition 
‘ Blue IS a colour ’ is both about a thing. Blue, and loyally 
necessary. In this case there would be internal properties m 
the first sense, the sense in which I have denied that there are, 
though mdeed only internal properties of non-particulars. 
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To avoid tTiiRj it might be argued that ‘ Blue is a colour ’ is a 
universal proposition to the effect that (x) (x has the property of 
bemg the universal Blue 3 x has the property of brang a colour). 
This is analTlio, but it is not about Blue. But if there is something 
which IS the colour Blue, why cannot one talk directly about it? 
If one is not going to do so, one may as well forthwith equate the 
above proposition with ‘ (x) (x is blue 3 x is coloured) 

Consider now a conversation like that I imagined eailier. 

A. I am going to desmdbe a certain thing to you. 

B What thing? 

A You wdl recognise it as I proceed. It is eternal. It is non- 

spatiaL It is veiy beautifiiL It is a colour. It is more like 

black than red. It is often exemplified by the sky. 

At some stage B will recognise what A is describing, namely 
Blue Or perhaps if he is a nominalist he will say that he doesn’t 
think A has succeeded in describing anything. But presuming 
for the moment that A is describing something, his propositions 
are not analytio, even if he ends up by saying ‘ It is the prop^iy 
Blue ’. The mterest of this example is tiiat it brmgs out force- 
fully the manner in which propositionB about particulars are 
synthetic. It shows that the syntheticness of predicative 
propositions is nothing to do with the nature of the entities of 
which they are descriptive, nor anything to do with the separa- 
bihty in ^ou^t of a thing from its properties. Here it is a 
umversal, rather than a particular, that is in question, and if 
propotitions about universals may be regarded as synthetic, how 
much more may propositions about particulars be ! The pomt 
IS that althou^ propositions about particulars such as the 
Kational Gralleiy or umversals such as Blue are not analytic, and 
therefore perhaps to be called synthetic, it does not follow from 
their being syndetic that we may reasonably ask what it would 
be hke for them to be false. It does not mean that we can imagine 
the National Gallery not being a gallery, or Blue not being a colour. 
They are what they are — and the question Could they be different? 
can only be answered by coimdering the applicabihty to them of 
certain other predicates of the type ‘ would have been F, 

Yet it seems that if one does accept that ‘ Blue is a colour ’ is of 
the form ‘ Fa ’, and is not the same as either of the universal 
propositions above, one is landed with a thing having internal 
properties in the objectionable sense. For surely it is logically 
necessary that Blue is a colour? 

I would dispute this If in the sentence “ Blue is a colour ”, 
“ Blue ” really is used to refer to something, namely the colour 
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Blue, Uien the pioposifdon expressed is not analytic. The fact 
that it would not be analytic throws some light on the question 
of internal properties in the objectionable sense. For if anythmg 
had internal properties in that sense one nu^t thinh it would be 
Blue. And this shows that the denial that a thing has intemd 
properties need not be linked with any claun that in the case of 
each of its properties it could be conceived or imagined without it. 

The reason for saying that * Blue is a colour ’ is,^,if it is actually 
about Blue, not analjrtic, is that if it is actuallj about Blue it is a 
description, and a description of something cannot be the eiqires- 
sion of an analytic proposition. 



V.— PRESCRIBING AND EVALUATING 


By Paul W. Taylor 

The distinction beWeen the lole of the moral agent and the role 
of the moral judge is a familiar one. But how are the tvro 
related? In particular, what is the logical comiection between 
telling someone what be ought to do and appraising, judging, or 
evaluating someone’s conduct? In this paper 1 shall to make 
dear the difEerence between these two sorts of activities and 
show how thej are related to each other. For convenience I 
shall designate the first aotivify “ presmbmg ” and the second 
“ evaluating ”, although 1 do not daim that the concepts I am 
trying to elud^te exhaust all the ordinary meanings of these two 
terms. One conclusion of my study wiU be that an act of pres- 
cribmg is justified by appeal to a set of evaluations. Each of 
these evaluations must in turn be justified if the act of prescribing 
is to be folly justified, but I shall not consider in this paper the 
justification evaluations. 


I 

1 begin with an analysis of what we assort when we say that 
someone ou^t to do, or ought to have done, a certain act. This 
will serve to bring out tiie distinction between prescribing and 
evaluating, dnce 1 intend to show that an ” ought ” sentence may 
fonction in either of these ways. To claim this is already to 
deny that the difEerence between prescnbing and evaluating is 
correlative with the difference between the ordinary use of 
“ ou^t ” and the ordinary use of " good ” (or " right ”). That 
“ ought ” sentences may express evaluations as w^ as prescrip- 
tions becomes clear when we take into consideration the person 
and tense of such sentences. Accordingly, I classify " ought ” 
sentences as follows : 

I. Particular sentences 

A. Ante cventum sentences ^ 

1. First person (“ I, we ought to do X.”) 

2. Second person (“ You ought to do X.’’) 

3. Third person (“He, she, they, or those named or 
described in some specific way, ought to do X."’) 

*Tho terms “ante cienfum” and “post ttentum" an? It ITnoV, 
The language of Morals, p. 167. 
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B. Post eoentum, sentences 

1. Eirst person (“ I, we oug^t to have done X.”) 

2. Second person (“ Yon oug^t to have done X.”) 

3. Third person (“He, ^e, th^, or those named or 

described in some roemfic way, ought to hove done 
X.”) ’ 

n. Universal sentences 

A. Active (" One ought to do X in circumstances 0.”) 

B. Passive (“ X ou^t to be done m circumstances C ”) 

'Whether an “ ought ” sentmce is particular or umversal 
depends upon whether the agent (t e. the person designated m the 
sentence as the one who ought to do the act) is specified or un- 
specified. In a umversal sentence the raroumstanceB in which the 
act ought to be done are specified, but the person or persons who 
ought to do the act are not The agent is anyone in those circnm- 
stances who can do the act In a particular sentence, on the 
other hand, the agent is referred to by a proper name, by a 
personal pronoun, or by a definite description. In eadi case 
something more about toe agent is specified or understood than 
merely that he is an agent. 

A particular “ ought ” sentence ia ante eveniu?n when toe act of 
uttenng toe sentence occurs before toe act designated in toe 
sentence. When toe sentence is uttered after the designated act, 
it is post eventum. We shall see that this distinction is important 
for understanding how evaluations differ from prescriptions 
For I shall contend that toe uttenng of a post eventum “ ou^t “ 
sentence is never an act of prescnbing but is instead the e:q>res- 
sion of an evaluation Ante eventum sentences, however, may he 
either prescriptive or evaluative, depending on toe circumstances 
in whito they are uttered and on whether they are in toe first, 
second, or third person. 

Let us first consider post eventum sentences. These sentences 
malre sense only under two conditions * first, toe person desig- 
nated by toe subject of toe sentence (t.e. toe agent) has been 
confiranted with toe choice of doing toe act specified in toe s^- 
toice or doing some alternative act, and second, that sitnatian 
of choice has ceased to exist by toe tone toe sentence is uttered. 
(The sentence is uttered post evmtum ) Even m toe case of a 
second person sentence, where the agent is toe same person as toe 
one to whom toe sentenceis addressed (hereafter, toe addressee), toe 
addressee is no longer in toe position of an agent with respect to 
toe particular act in question. To say “ You ou^t to have done 
X ” is to refer to a past situation in which toe addressee had a 
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choice of doiiig X ot not doing X. The Btatement contestoally 
implies (1) that the addressee chose not to do X, (2) that the 
addressee was wrong m so choosing, and (3) that the situation of 
choice IS now past. If act X w^e still open to the addressee’s 
choice at the tune of uttering the sentence, the sentence would be 
in the present tense and in uttermg it (under certain conditions 
to be specified later) the speaker would be preset thing the doing of 
act X to the addressee He would be telling the addressee what 
be ou^t to do and so would be guiding his present choice. He 
would not be condenming {n^gcrixody eoaluating) the addressee for 
something he bad not done in the past 

It is interestiDg to note that both positive and negative post 
emntum sentences express negative evaluationB. Whether we 
say “ You ought to have done X ” or “ You ought not to have 
done X ”, m either case we are condemning the addressee for his 
past choice. In the first sentence we blame him for not having 
done X, in the second for having done X. The first, in other 
words, contextually implies a “ wrong of omission ”, the second a 
“wrong of commission”. Can a post eventum sentence ever 
express a positive evaluation? Such sentences are almost never 
used for tins puipose In order to do this one would have to make 
the awkward statement, “ You ought to have acted just as you 
did ”. It is much more natural to use an evaluative sentence 
with the predicate " ri^t ” to make the point, thus : ” It was 
ri^t for you to have acted as you did ”, or more simply : “ You 
(M the right thing”. These sentences are ways of praising 
a person They express a positive evaluation of theagent They 
are not ways of prescribing an act for him to do. 

Similar considerationB hold for first person and third person 
post eventum sentences. In every case an evaluation of an agent 
is being expressed ; an act is not being prescribed to an agent. 
When I say “ I ought to have done X ” I am condemning myself 
for not having chosen to do X in a past situation of choice. This 
negative evaluation of myself is based on an evaluation of my 
past act. The act is evaluated as one member of a class of com- 
parison composed of the alternative acts open to my choice. By 
saying “ I ought to have done X ” I am acknowledging the fact 
that I chose not to do the best act open to me, which was act X. 
and ybr that reason I am blaming myself. I also blame myself 
when I utter the negative sentence, " I ought not to have done 
X But this time I blame myself for what I did, not for what 
I did not do. It is an acknowledgment of a " wrong of commi*!- 
sion" rather than of a "wrong of omission”. The sentence 
contextually implies, not that an act not done teas the bc.®t thing 
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for me to do, but that the act done was not the best tTiinw foi in 0 
to do. ° 

Third person post eventum sentences also express negative 
evaluations of the agent designated in the sentence. They do not 
presudbe an act to the agent. In order to prescribe an act to the 
agent, the agent must be the addressee, since prescnbing is 
idling the agent what he should do. But it is the mnrV of tlmvi 
person “ ought ” sentences that the agent is never the nd<lT PHHPo 
We may indirectly guide our own or others’ choices by uttering a 
sentence^of the type, “ He, she, they ought (or ought not) to have 
done X ”. We would then be giving e ora mplpii of acts which 
ought (or ou^t not) to have been done. Prescribing an act to 
someone, however, is not merely ^ving him evampleR of what he 
ought to do in various sorts of circumstances. It is to tell him 
what he ou^t to do when he has (or will have) the choice of doing 
or not doing what he is told It is to provide a direct and un- 
equivocal answer to the question, “ What should I do? ” Such 
an answer caimot be provided by a sentence of the form, “ He, 
she, they on^t to have done X ”, since it only tells a person 
how offiers should have acted in the past, not how the person 
him s elf should act in the present or future. 

What about ante eventum “ ought ” sentences? Are they not 
all prescriptive? If we begin with third person sentences, we 
see at ^ce that they cannot be prescriptive for tiie same reason 
that third person post eventum sentences cannot be prescriptive ; 
they are never addressed to the agent designated in the sentence 
and so can never provide a direct answer to the question, “ What 
should I do? ” I surest that third person ante eomtum sentences 
are evaluative, as are all posi eoentum sentences But they differ 
foom post eventum sentences on two counts : (1) They express 
evaluations of the act, not the agent. ( 2 ) Positive sentences 
express positive evaluations and negative smtences mmress 
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tions, as is the case with post eventum sentences). 

When we say of a person, “ He ougiit to do X ”, we mean that 
X is the best thing for the person to do in the situation of choice 
which now confoonts him or in a foture titnation of choice which 
will confoont him ^ The claim tiiat act X is the best thing for 

1 Kurt Baier lias argued that the question “ "What shall I do ’ ” means 
the same as “ What is the best thing to do? ” (The Moral Point of Vtew, 
chap. 3.) It would follow that the answer to the one question (” Ton 
on^t to do X ”} means the same as the answer to the other (“ X is the best 
thing to do ”). I shall point out below that these two statements are not 
equivalent, although I do tbmk that “ He (she, they) ought to do X ” is 
equivalent to “ X is the best thing for him (her, them) to do ”. 
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Tiitti to do is a judgment of X based on a process of evaluation in 
wbich X is sliown, accoxdu^ to certain standards, to have more 
merits (good-maldng characteristics) and fewer demerits (bad- 
mpTnug characteristics) than any other act open to tbe agent m 
hiB sitaation of choice. That is to say, act X is ^ adei or ranked 
as superior to all alternative acts confronting the agent, and as 
such it is judged to be the act which the agent ought to do. 
Unlike the sentence “ He ou^t to have done X ”, which expresses 
a condemnation of the agent on the ground that he did not do X 
m the past, the sentence “ He ought to do X ” neither praises the 
agent for doing X nor condemns him for not doing X. How 
could it, since at the time of uttering the sentence the agent has 
neither done nor omitted domg the act but is still confronted with 
the choice of doing or not doing In saying of someone that he 

ought to do a certain act, we are not evaluating hvm, at all We 
are instead evaluating the act (as the best thing for him to do). 

But the act, in beiag evaluated, is not beiag prescribed. The 
reason for this is that, although the sentence tdls what the agent 
ou^t to do, it does not tdl it to him. The agent is not the 
addressee. !From the atandpomt of the addressee, he is not being 
told what he ought to do ; he is only being told what someone dse 
ou^t to do. Or we can look at t^ from the standpoint of the 
speaker In saying “ He ought to do X ” the speaker is stating 
what he thinks a certain person ou^t to do. He is not idling 
that person what he ought to do. But prescribing is at least 
doing this t elling a person what he ought to do Therefore the 
uttering of a third person ante evmtwm " ought ” sentence is not 
an act of prescribing. 

Just as the poritive sentence “ He ou^t to do X ” expresses 
the positive value judgment that X is the best thing for the agent 
to do in the presupposed situation of choice, so the n^ative 
sentence “ He ought not to do X ” expresses the value judgment 
that X is not the best of the alternatives open to the agent. Act 
X may be a ri^t act (as being permitted or required by a rule of 
conduct) or a good act (as judged by its efEects) but it is not, in 
comparison with the alternatives, the veiy best (or the right) 
thing to do. Hence it is judged negativdy, as being less than the 
best. Similarly, when we utter the positive sentence " He ought 
to do X ”, act X may be a wrong act or a bad act, but when 
compared with the alternatives it is the least bad. That is to 
say, it is the best of the alternatives and consequently is taken to 
be the act that ought to be done. 

In discussing fimt person ante eventum “ ou^t ” sentences I 
shall consider singular and plural sentences separately, for there 
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are some pertdnent differences between them. Sirst person 
singular ante eventum sentences are evaluative, not prescriptive. 
They are ordinarily used in the context of the speak^s dehbera- 
tion. Professor P. H. Nowell-Smith has pointed out that, unlilfp. 
“You ought” and "He ought”, “I ought” conteatiially 
implies that the speaker has demded, or is tiymg to decide, what 
he ought to do. (Ethies, Penguin edition, pp. 261-262.) The 
sentence “ I ought to do X *’ either sums up a deliberative process 
and informs the addressee that the speaker has come to a final 
decision, or it is uttered before d^beration has terminated. 
In the former case the speaker has carried out an evalution of 
the alternatives confiranting hiTn {or has accepted someone else’s 
evaluation of them) and has made up his mind concerning which 
alternative is the best. “ I ought to do X ” e^esses a value 
judgment which is the outcome of the deliberative process In 
the latter case, in which the speaks has not completed his delibera- 
tion (or has not accepted another’s deliberation), he may say 
“ I ought to do X ” as a tentative decuaon, not a final decision. 
As Nowell-Smith puts it : 

A man may hesitate between two moral principles and say to 
himself at one time ‘ I ought to do X ’ and at another ‘ But on 
the other hand I ought to do Y ’ or he may contrast ‘ I ought ’ 
with ‘ 1 should hke to ’ (Ibid, p. 261.) 

In both of these instances the “ ought ” sentence is evaluative, 
not prescriptive. For we dehbmrate (or accept someone else’s 
deliberation) about what we ought to do when we are or will be 
in a situation of choice and are trying to decide what is the best 
course of action open to us. 'l^en we come to a dedsioii, 
however momenta^ or traitative, we amve at a judgment 
about what is the best thing for us to do. To arrive at such a 
judgment is the veiy puipose for which we deliberate. Indeed, 
the process of deliberation is nothing but the process of carrying 
out a secies of evaluations concerning the various acts open to 
the agent in order to determine the best act 
When a fibcst person singular ante eventum sentence is spoken to 
oneself (in which case the speaker, the addressee, and the agent 
are all one and the same person) it is tempting to say that the 
speaker is prescribing an act to himself. IV^e are tempted to say 
because, on the &ce of it, the weaker is telling hunseiif what 
he ou^t to do, and to tell someone what he ou^t to do is to 
prescribe. Indeed, the parallel with ordinary prescribing is so 
strong that there is a point in saying that in this situation “I 
ought” really functions as an internalized “you ou^t” (the 
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pliTftRB we nonnally use for prescnbiog). No^rell-Sinith. makes 
this so^estion ia his analysis of cases where a person hesitates 
between two moral principles (“ I ought to do X bat on the otho: 
Tinni^ I ought to do Y ”) ot between acting on a princ^le and 
acting on some other mo^e (" I on^t to do X bat I shoold like 
to do Y ”). 

In the first case it is quite natural to represent the two ° oughts ' 
as hemg spoken by internal moral autnonties advising or telling 
Tiun what to do ; and in the second to r^iesent the confiict as 
one between the Yoice of Conscience and Desire. But these are 
the voices of advocates, not of judges ; and what they say is, 
not ‘ I ought but ‘ yon ought *. (Ibid. pp. 261-262.) 

Being an advocate and being a jndge are the roles we 
take, respectively, when we prescribe and when we evalaate. 
And it is not incorrect to think of onrsdves as adrocating 
(prescribing} that we do one thing rather than another when we 
tentatively reach decisions d uring a deliberative process. Bat a 
caatioa most be inteiposed. Ahhoogjh reaching decisions daring 
d^heration is h^ prescribmg in some respects, in other respects 
it is not. 

Krst, we ate nahig the word “ prescribe ” out of its no rmal 
context. TheBameistraeof]5rowefi.-Sroith’saseof "yononght ” 
in the above passage. Granted that prescribing contists in 
tellmg someone what he ought to do, it typically consists in doing 
this in a sochd contex± in which one person is afEering guidance, 
making recommendations, or giving advice to another. Second, 
we must realize that in ottering the “ oog^t ” sentence to himself 
the speaker is not merely presodbing to himself. He is also 
pronouncing a judgment that is the outcome of his (or anof h»'' s) 
evaloatioa of varioas acts open to him. It is only on the baas 
of the judgment “ X is the best thing for me to do ” that he then 
candndes ; “ I ought to do X.” Ihird, if the lattar seatence is 
talisa to be au act of prescdbing to oueseli^ the four necessary 
conditions for prescribmg, which I shdl consider shortly, mud 
be fulfilled. 'When we utter such a saitence seriondy to our- 
eebres these &ur couditions in &ct will usually be fubSIled. 

A first peiBou plural ante evmtum seuteuce (“We ou^t to 
do X ”) may or may not be uttered in the context of deliberation. 
When it is, it functions in the same way as a first person singular 
sentence. The only diffisrence is that in the case of plural sen- 
tences the speaker is a member of a groiq> (referred to by “ we ”) 
and the sentence may be uttered in the context of either the 
grotp’s or the individuars delibraation. lake the singular sen- 
tence, the plural sentence may be uttered privately, that is. 
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addressed by tbe speaker to himsdf. When it is uttered publicly, 
it IS addressed ei&er to the group as a whole or to individnal 
members of the group. 

But “ We ought to do X ” may not be uttered in a context of 
ddiberation at all. Burthezmore, the addressee may be neither 
the group as a whole nor any member of the group. The seutence 
may be addressed to an out^e party, and in that case the speaker 
is expressing an evaluation of act X aa the best thing for the 
group to do. He is telling someone who is not m the group what 
the group oug^t to do. He is not tdlmg the group what tt ought 
to do. 

Suppose, m a third kmd of context, the group is the addressee 
but, as in the second kind of context, it is not involved in delibera- 
tion. Then the speaker as a member of the group is telling the 
group what tt ou^t to do and so is presortbmg the doing of act X 
to the group (assuming that the four necessary conations for 
prescribing, to be stated below, are fiilGlled) 

I turn now to the type of “ ought ” sentence to which philo- 
sophers have paid most attention ‘ second person ante eventum 
sentences (“ You ought to do X ”). These sentences are a form 
of direct address, t^ addressee being identical with the agent 
designated in the sentence. When such a sentence is uttered 
under the foUowmg conditions, its utterance is an act of pre- 
scribing : 

(1) The sentence is uttered in earnest and is afihrmed by the 
speaher. 

(2) The addressee is an agent in a present situation of choice 
(or will be an agent in a future situation of choice) in which 
doing X is one of the alternatives. 

(3) The agent (or addressee) has (or will have) the freedom to 
choose to do X or not to do X. 

(4) It is considered by the speaker to be legitimate and proper 
for the addressee to demand reasons of the weaker as to why he, 
the addressee, ought to do X. 

It should be noted that whenever the addressee and the agrait 
of an ante eventum “ oug^t ” sentence are identical, the act of 
uttering the sentence under these condilions is an act of pre- 
scribing. Thus first person plural sentences are prescriptive when 
they are addressed to the group designated by “we” in the 
sentence, and (with the qualifihatioiis m mind that were set forth 
above) all first person sentences, angular and plural, are prescnp- 
tive when addrased by the speaker to himself. We shall see 
later that there are other kmds of sentences than “ ou^t 
sentences which may be used prescaiptively, but in every instance 
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tihe fonx conditions listed must hold. I ^11 now briefly examine 
each conditiDn. 

(1) By saying that a sentence is uttered in earnest I mean to 
es^ude not only its being uttered in jest, but also its being 
uttered simply to flatten, amuse, annoy, bewilder, shock, or have 
some other emotional effect upon the addressee. Indeed, a 
sentence would not have the capamfy to bnng about such effects 
if it were not normally used “ in earnest ”. These emotional 
fonctions of a sentence are secondary or derivative. What, then, 
is the primary or non-denvative use of a sentence? It is the use 
of the sentence “ in earnest ”, that is to say, the use of the sen- 
tence when the speaker's main intention in uttenng it is to have 
the addressee give his sincere assent to what is being said. When 
uttenng the sentence is an act of prescnbing, the addressee’s giving 
his sincere assent will involve at least bis setting himself to do the 
prescribed act and his having a pro-attitnde toward doing it 

To utter a sentence m earnest m this sense precludes its being 
uttered m certam spedal contexts. For example, a sentence is 
not uttered m earnest in this sense when it occurs in the context 
of poetry or fiction. Nor is it uttered in earnest in this sense 
when we are mterested only in setting forth a proposition for 
consideration, or as a supposition. We do not utter a sentence 
m earnest m this sense when we are ” menlionmg ” it but not 
“ using ” it. And it is not uttered in earnest m this sense when 
our sole purpose is to let the addressee know what we think about 
Bomethi^, without expecting Tnm to agree with us. 

Now it IS possible to utter a sentence in earnest and yet not 
afiSrm what it says. For eimmple, we may not ourselves beheve 
what we are saymg, although we want and expect the addressee to 
bdieve it This would be the case whenever we are lying to the 
addressee, or whenever we are tr y in g to conceal from him our 
true thou^ts and fedings An “ ought ” sentence is prescrip- 
tive, then, only if it is bo& uttered in earnest and afBrmed by the 
speaker. Throughout the foregoing discussion of “ ought ” sen- 
tences I have been assuming that sentences are being used in 
earnest and are being affbxned in the senses just stipulated. I 
shall continue to make this assumption for the remamder of the 
paper. 

(2) The second condition, that the addressee be an agent in 
a situation of choice, is clear from what has been said earlier. To 
prescribe is to tdl someone what he ought to do, and what he 
oi^t to do is the act which is the best alternative open to him. 
His situation of choice need not occur at the time when the act is 
prescribed, tince it makes perfectly good sense to tell a person 
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that he ought to do a certain act in the future when he will have 
the choice of doing it or not doing it, even thou^ that choice is 
not open to him in the present. There must be, however, a speci- 
fic expectation that tbe future situation of choice will occur. Thus 
if we say “ You ought to return the book you have borrowed,” 
the addmssee must either be in a present situation such that he 
can choose to return the book or not, or else there must be a 
spedfic future situation in which it is foreseen that he will have 
such a choice. Otherwise there would be no reason for our addres- 
sing the sentence to him. If, for example, he rephes, “ The hook 
is lost I have looked everywhere and can’t &id it ”, we shift 
our prescription to : “ Then you ou^ht to replaoe it.” We do 
not continue to prescribe his returning the particular copy of the 
book which has been lost, on the mere chance that it might be 
found in the unforeseeable future. 

(3) The second and third conditions in conjunction may be 
summed up in the familiar “ ‘ Ou^t ’ imphes ‘ can ’ ”. The 
third condition itself may be analysed mto the following two 
requirements : (a) The agent will not do X unless he ohooses to do 
X. (b) The agent will not choose to do X unless he deddes to do 
so eitiier as a result of his own dehberation or as a result of his 
freely given decision to follow another’s deliberation. Both of 
these requirements presuppose that there are genuine alternatives 
open to the agent, which means first, that the agent has the physi- 
cid abihfy and psychological (intdlectual and emotional) capacity 
to do any of the acts in question ; second, that the agent is not 
under external constramt (coerdon, duress) to do one thmg rather 
than another ; and thud, that the agent is not under the i^uence 
of any mtemal compulsion to do one thmg rather than another. 
It makes no sense to say that someone ou^t to do something 
dther when he cannot possibly do it or when he cannot hdp but 
do it. This is also true of post eventum ” ou^t ” sentences To 
say that a person ou^t to have done X contextually implies 
that he did not do X but that he could have done X if he had so 
chosen and that he couM have so chosen. Similarly, to say that a 
person ought not to have done Y contextually imphes that he 
did Y but that he would have done otherwise if he had so chosen 
and that he could have so chosen 

To prescribe an act to someone is clearly difterent from forcing 
or compelling him to do it. Prescribing can occur only if the 
person is free to choose not to do the act prescribed This 
condition derives from the fact that prescribing is one way of 
giving advice, making a recommendation, or oftering guidance, 
and ^ of these activities presuppose that tiie person who recerves 
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the ad-nce, lecomnendaidon, oi guidance is &ee to choose not to 
follow it. This also distinguishes presinnbing from conunanding, 
oidecmg, and issumg directives. When a person is in a posi- 
tion to he comnanded or ordered to do something, he must 
ob^ (under the external constramt of a penalty for dis- 
obedience). But a person does not obey a prescription. He 
decides to follow it or carry it out; he adopts it as a guide to 
his conduct. 

(4) It is because an act of prescribiiig is always an act of 
guiding someone’s conduct (or the makmg of a recommendation, 
or the giving of a piece of advice) that the fonrth condition must 
hold whenever prescribing takes place This is the condition 
that it is always legitimate and proper for the person to whom one 
prescribes («.e. the addressee) to demand reasons for his doing the 
prescnbed act. The addressee's gnestion “ Why ought I to do 
Si” is never ont of place. Fresonbing, hhe all advismg, recom- 
mending, and guiding, is a rational act ; it presupposes its own 
]ustifiabihty. The person who prescribes may not be able to 
^ve a rational justi^tion for his prescription, and the addressee 
may not mfad demand that he do so. But he who prescnbes 
muk acknowledge the nyk of the addressee to make such a 
demand. The person who is commanded to do something, on 
the other hand, is not m the position to ask why he should obey 
He is engaged m a somsl prkitice whose dehning rules are such 
ihat the person who commands him has antlmty over him. 
To demand a justiScation for obeying the command is to place 
oneself outside that socisl practice ^ ask that it be justided 
as a vUe But a person may be engaged in the social practice 
of receiving advice, recommendations, or guidance and wvihm 
the practice demand that the advice, recommendations, or 
guidmice which he receives be justified. This is part of what it 
means to engage in sudh a practice. 

In bis article “Goading and Guiding” (Mini), hii (1953), 
pp. 145-171) Professor W D. Palk has given a cogent and detailed 
argument to show that al adviting or guiding is in this sense 
rational He points out that the purpose of advice or guidance is 
to tell a person what would be best/w Urn to do. That person 
can always challenge the advice by ohallengiiig the reasons given 
(or presupposed) the adviser. Whatever reasons are good 
reasons fro the adviser must also be good reasons for the person 
bemg advisd. (loc cit pp. 161, 169-171.) But the fact that 
prescribing is a rational act in this sense does not mean that to 
prescribe an act to someone isto givehim aieason for doingthe act 
Prescribing is not giving reasons, even thon^ it presupposes 
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(conteztaallj implies) that reasons can he given for doing what 
is prescribed. To utter a prescriptive “ ou^t ” sentence is to 
tell a person what he ought to do, not why he ought to do it. 
But it is also to claim that he ought to do the act in l^t of, or on 
the basis of, certain reasons. In short, prescribing is a rational 
act but not an act of reasoning. I shall ;^ow in Fart II that this 
is a key to our correctly imderstanding the logical conneolion 
between prescribing and evaluating. 

I turn now to universal “ ought ” sentences. These may take 
either an active form (“ One ought to do X in circumstances C ”) 
or a passive form (“ X ought to be done in circumstances C ”), 
and I consider these two forms to be equivalent in meaning 
To say “ One ought to keep one’s promises ” is to say “ Promises 
ou^t to be kept ”. 'Whatever assertions I make about universal 
sentences, therefore, will apply equally to these two forms. In 
universal sentences no particidar agent is specified, although an 
act is spedfied (act X) and the drcumstances in which the act 
ought to be done are verified (drcumstances C). 'When such a 
sentence is uttered the addressee may or may not be in circum- 
stances C and may or may not be able to do X. If he is not in 
dxcumstances C or if he cannot do X, the sentence does not apply 
to him. It does not function as a guide to his conduct, since no 
inference can be made ficom it about what he ought to do in the 
situation in which he is being addressed. Uttering a universal 
sentence is an act of prescribing only if either of the following 
conditions holds : (1) ^e addressee is in circumstances C and has 
the choice of doing or not doing X at the time when the sentence 
is uttered. (2) There is a specific expectation that the addressee 
will be in rircumstances C and will have the choice of doing or 
not doing X in the foreseeable future. For suppose neither of 
these conditions were fulfilled. The i^eaker woifid not then he 
tdling a person what he oi^t to do by addressmg that 
person himself. He would instead be tdling a person what 
anyone ou^t to do in certain mrcamstances. speaker, 

in short, would not be prescribing but bating a g&ierdl nde 
of conduct. 

Sometimes rules of conduct are called “universal prescrip- 
tions ”, and one of the dictionary definitions of “ presenbe ” m 
“ to lay down a rule I concede that common usage of Ihe 
terms “prescribe” and “prescription” allow for thrir hemg 
ap^ed to rules, so I riiould not dilute with someone who wished 
to call a rule a prescription and the act of stating a rule an act of 
prescribing. ITevertheless I should want to make dear the 
difference between TtiakiTig a statement about how people m 
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genecal oi^t to act and. telling a person how he ox^ht to act. 
We might ]iiBtify the latter (a particular prescription) by appeal 
to the former (ilie universal prescriptioii of which the particular 
prescaption is held to be an instance). Thus to state a rule of 
conduct would be to give a reason fox doing an act. Frescnbing 
a particular act to a particular person, on the other hand, is not 
to give a reason for h^ doing it. It is merely to tell him that he 
ought to do it. So laying down a rule is not, in sense, an act 
of prescribing, unless the rule applies specahcally to the addressee 
as an agent in a present or espected future situation in which he 
has the choice of following ^e rule or breaking it. When in 
this mtmner the rule is apphcable to him, it not only tdls him 
what to do but also ^ves him a reason for doing it. This does 
not mean that he cannot properly ohallmige the rule itself as a 
valid (or good) reason for doing the act. To justify an act by 
appeal to a rule leaves open the question of the justifiabihfy of 
the rule itself. 

In mvestigatmg the nature of prescnbing I have been concerned 
so far only with the use of “ or^t ” sentences, hlay not other 
kmds of sentences be used for tl^ purpose^ I think the answer 
to this IS clearly m the afSnnative. There are a number of other 
linguistic forms ordinarily used for prescribing, that is, for giving 
a cln%ct and unequivocal answer to the question, “ Ti^at ^onld 
(ought, shall) I do^ ” In the first place there are imperatives. 
To claim that imperatives may function as prescriptions is to 
deny that aU imperatives express commands or orders, in light 
of the distinction I have drawnbetweenprescribing onthe onehand 
and commanding, ordering, and issuing directives on the other. 
Yet it appears to me that sentences in the imperative mood can 
be used m these two different ways. Surdy it is appropriate to 
answer the question “ What shordd I do? ” with such sentences 
as • “ Do X.” “ Be sure to do X.” " Do not fail to do X.’’ 
TMs is one normal use for imperatives, so I take it that impera- 
tives may mpress recommendations as well as commands. 
WJiicfi they express depends on the practical context in which 
they are uttered. 

A second way to prescnbe without uting an “ ought ’’ sentence 
is means of what may be called " necessify ” words Thus to 
i»y " You are obliged to do X ”, “ You must do X ”, or simply 
“ You are to do X ” is certainly to give a clear and direct answer 
to the query, " What should I do? ” Such “ necessify ” sen- 
tences axe practically mterchangeable with second person ante 
eventum “ought” sentences in the context of giving advice, 
making recommendations, or offering guidance. 

15 
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Thirdly, tGiere axe a Tariety of expiesaioDS that axe milder in 
thdh; feding-tone than “ oi^ht ” sentences, imperatives, and 
“ necessity ” sentences, and yet which may be used prescnptively. 
Examples are : “ I suggest that you do X.” " My advice is , 
Do X.” “ I recommend that you do X.” “ If I were you, I 
should do X.” In all such cases the four conditions I have sped- 
hed as necessary for an act of prescribing to take place must be 
fulfilled. That is, none of ^ese ^pressions is prescnptive 
unless (1) it is uttered in earnest and affirmed by Ihe spe^er, 

(2) the addressee is or will be an agent in a present (fiiture) 
situation of choice in which doing X is one of ^e alternatives, 

(3) the addressee is or will be fine to choose to do or not to do X 
and (4;) it is legitimate and proper for the addressee to demand 
reasons for his doing X. &deed, these four conditions must 
hold if any of the other linguistic f orma 1 have mentioned is to be 
prescriptive. 

There is stiU another kind of expression that is appropriate 
for answering the question “ What chould I do? ” This is the 
statement that one of the acts open to the questioner is the best 
thing for him to do. Such an answer, however, is not so much an 
act of prescribing (t.e. teUing the person that he ought to do a 
certain act) as it is the giving of a (sufficient) reason for his doing 
the act. It is a direct answer to the question “ Why should I do 
this? ”• One can always answer tibis question saying * 
“ Because it is the best thing to do.” One cannot answer with a 
prescription : “ Because you ou^t to do it ”, since the questioner 
already knows what he has been told he on^t to do when he asks 
the question. Moreover, if the questioner goes on to demand 
reasons for the daim that a certain act is the best thing to do, 
we cannot reply with a prescription. In other words, whereas 
we may justify a prescription on the ground of an evaluation, we 
may not justify an evaluation on the ground of a prescription. 
For a prescription does not provide a reason for or against doing 
something. But this is just what an evaluation of an act does 
provide. It is my task in Part n to show why this is so. 


n 

In every prescription it is necessary to distinguish the act of 
prescribing finm ^e act prescribed. The thesis I shall try to 
establish is a double one * first, that hdh of these acts axe justified 
on the basis of evaluations, and second, that the justification of the 
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act prescribed is a part but not the whole of, the justification 
of the act of prescribing. 

When we assert, m a third person ante eventum “ ought ” 
sentence, that someone ought to do a certain act, we es^press an 
evaluation of the act as the best of tiie alternatives confronting 
the person. When we teB, someone, in a second person ante 
emetmi “ ought ’’ sentence (or in a s^tence of one of the other 
ViTiils mentioned at the end of Fart 1), that he ought to do a 
certam act, our nttermg the sentence is an act of prescnbing. 
Now so f(ur as the agent is concerned, his doing the prescribed act 
is ]ustified only whim it can be shown to be the best thing for 
luTTi to do. It is not justified to him merely becauseit ispresoribed 
to him- Presoilmg w not itsdf a way afjust^ying what ts pres- 
cnhed. Why is this so? The answer Hes in &e &ct that the 
relation between the act of prescnbing and the act prescribed is 
like the relation between the act a£ uttering a sentence and what 
the sentence is about. For the act prescribed is part of the con- 
tent of the prescription ; it bdongs to what is beang said, not to 
the saying of it. The act of prescribing, on the other hand, is a 
linguistic act. As we saw in Fart I, to prescribe is to utter a 
certam sort of sentence in a certam sort of dbrcumstance. We 
cannot prescribe an act to someone unless we tell him what he 
ought to do. We cannot even prescribe to ourselves unless we 
speak to ourselves Every act of prescnbing is accordingly a 
form of direct address : he who prescnbes must be in the position 
of a speaker and he to whom one prescnbes must be m the position 
of an addressee. Whatya prescnbed, however, may or may not be 
a linguistic act. (" Ton ought to tell him you are sorry ” and 
" You ou^t to pay back the debt ” are cases in which the act 
prescribed is, respectively, a linguistic act and a non-Iinguistic 
act ) And just as the saying of something is not giving a reason 
for beheving what is said (exc^ m such “ degenerate ” cases as 
“ I am ahve ”, “ I can speak Enghsh ”, " I am not asleep ”, etc.), 
so an act of prescribing is not giving a reason for doing what is 
prescribed. The act of prescribing tells a person what he is to 
do ; it does not tell him why he is to do it. 

J£ the doing of an act is to be justified to a personin a situation of 
choice, the act must be shown to be the best alternative open to 
him. Showing him what is the best alternative requires an 
evaluation of &e various alternatives. Let us suppose tliat this 
evaluation has been carried out and that the judgment : Act X is 
the best thing to do, has been reached. To pronounce this 
judgment in the presence of the person is to ^ve him a (sufiicicnt) 
reason for doing X. Let us then suppose that act X is prescribed 
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to Inm. In that case the pionotincang of the judgment (imdei- 
stood as the outcome of the process of evaluation) justifies the act 
prescribed. 

Does it also justify the act of prescribing? M 7 answer is that 
it justifies it m part, but not wholly. I have said that the doing 
of the act prescribed is justified when it is shown to be better 
than the doing of any alternative act. The act of prescnbing is 
justified m the same way. But here we must distinguish two 
questions . ( 1 ) Is it better to prescribe act X than to prescnbe any 
other act open to the addressee* (2) Is it better to prescnbe act 
X at tihia tame, in this place, m this manner, under these condi- 
Idons, than at any other tame, in any other place, m any other 
manner, under any other conditions ? Question (1) concerns 
the content of the prescription, question ( 2 ) concerns the charac- 
teristics and cixcumstances of the act of presonbmg. To justify 
completely the act of prescribing requires that we answer botii 
questions m the affirmative. 

The first question is answered in the affirmative when the act 
prescribed is shown to be the best of the alternatives open to the 
addressee. Now to justify the act prescribed in this way is partly 
to justify the act of prescribing it. For prescnbmg any other 
act than the best wotdd amount to prescribing an act which the 
addressee was less justified in domg than some other act, and suck 
a escnpUon wovdd wA be the best possible presonplion open to the 
presomb^. I am assuming here tiiat the purpose of prescnbing 
IS to have the addressee give his tincere assent to the prescnption 
and accordm^y set TiiTnanlf to do the act prescribed, or at least 
have a pro-attitude toward his doing it. Cbrresponffing to each 
of the altemativesopen to the addressee (letus say the alternatives 
are acts X, T, and Z) there is an alternative prescription open to 
the prescnber (for example “You ought to do X”, “You 
ought to do Y ”, “ You ought to do Z ”). A complete justifica- 
tion of the act of presonbmg would have to include reasons 
showing that the prescribed act was the best Otherwise a 
person would be justified m prescribing an act, and to mfluenomg 
an agent to do an act, which the agent was not justified m doing. 
In short, if act X is better than acts Y or Z, then cetens paiibus 
prescnbing the domg of X is better than prescribing the domg of 
YorZ. 

Alternative acts of prescribing may vary in other respects turn 
their content {i e. in respect of the acts prescribed in them). The 
alternatives open to a prescriber concern not only what is pi«- 
cnbed but also the time, the place, the manner (including the 
linguistic form of a prescription), and the surroundmg conditions 
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of the act of piescnbing. Aa act of piesmbing is folly jttsiafied 
only if it can be shoTm to be the best of the altematiYes open to 
the prescnbec in aU these le^eots as wdl as bemg the act of 
piesmbing the best altemalaTe open to the addressee. To decide 
on the best tune, place, manner, and circumstance for prescribing 
requires an evaluation of altemative times, places, manners, and 
cuxnmstances open to the prescnber, Evmi when he has decided 
upon what act to prescribe to the ^ent, tiie prescriber must then 
come to a decision about these oth» matters m order to arrive 
at the best prescnption availabk to him. And it is only if his 
prescription is the best avmlable to him that it is justified (both 
to himself and to the agent). 

Nothing in principle dil^ntiates the evaluation of the act 
prescribed from the evaluation of the time, place, manner, and 
circnmstance of the act of prescribing. Both evaluations presup- 
pose some standard or set of standards being appealed to. Both 
are made within a g^ven diasa of comparison (m the one case, 
the class of acts open to the agent ; m the other, the class of acts 
of prescribing open to the prescriber). Both consist in the 
grading or ranhing of the alternatives in an order of desnabihty, 
the best alternative being the most desirable or least undesirable 
member of the class of comparison. The desirabihty or undeso 
abihty of each alternative is detemuned by its good-making and 
bad-making characteristics, as defined in accordance with the 
standards appealed to. One type of standard appealed to is 
whether the act fulfils or violate a rule of conduct (“ umversal 
prescription ”) It is in this way that a rule of condu^ functions 
as a reason for or against doing an act. (When this type of 
standard is appealed to, it would be more accurate to ^eak of 
“ n^t-malong ” and " wrong-making ” characteriatics than of 
" good-makiiig ” and “ bad-making ” characteristics.) 

An act of prescribing is justified on the grounds of these 
evaluations. The evaluations are thranselves justified only if 
(1) there are good reasons for daiming that the alternatives 
have the good-makmg and bad-making characteristics attiibuted 
to them, and (2) there are good reasons for accqiting the standards 
appeded to as appropmte to evaluations of this sort. The 
question of what constitutes good reasons in (1) and (2) is a 
question beyond the scope of this paper. 

I tiiould like to add onefinal point. The evaluation of the act 
p%8cribed and the evaluation of the time, place, manner, and 
<nrcn^tance of the act of prescrilnng together form the sufScicnt 
conditions for a complete jnsrification of an act of prescribing. 
Bor all the possible ways in which acts of prescribing can dificr 
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are covered by these evaluations The evaluations consequently 
exhaust all the possible alternatives open to a presctiber’s choice. 
Since the most justified prescription is the result of choosing tlie 
best alternative, no furt^ jua^oation need be given once these 
evaluations are themselves justified. Indeed, no further justifica- 
tion would be possible. 

BrooJdyn CoUege 



VI.— DISCUSSIONS 

A SYSTEM OF DEONTIC-ALETHIC MODAL LOGIC 


1. Ivfy'oducHon. In recent years several systems of deontio logic 
liave l>een published, and some attempts have been made to 
deontic systems mth some of the \7'eIl-kno'mi alethio systems. In 
this paper I diaU present a very niinple method of doing so, which 
also provides a simpbfi.oatLon of the deontic system in an important 
direokon. 

The basic idea^ of the system I Ehall present is this. In this 
system, hereafter referred to as the syst^ 0, the variables are 
imperative, not propositional, when nnmodalised, and proposi- 
tional, or quad-propositional, when modalised. T^ meaning and 
justification of this departure will be given m the next section. The 
system 0 differs fiirtiier firom all published systems m that it is 
formally identical with the alethio modal system S5. In all published 
systems GOpp is rejected, and is replaced as an axiom by GOpNONp, 
t e. COpPp. In the system 0 the corresponding axiom is GOpp. 
(The meaning of the dot is explamed in the next section ) One 
advantage of this system is therefore that all known results about 
S5 hold for it also, though some of them fail when S5 is weakened by 
having GOpp recced by GOpNONp. This constitutes a useffd 
simplification of deontic logic ^ 

The system is offered as one whidi has some of the properties 
necessary to one which is to be used to formalize the logical proper- 
ties of moral discourse 

2. ImpwtUives Some interest has recently been taken in the 
formal logic of imperatives. I shall not be concerned here with the 
details of any formal system, but only with the arguments which 
support my contention that propositional variables may be given an 
alternative mterpretation. 

The best-known account of this position is given by Hare.^ He 
offers an analysis of imperative sentences mto two parts, which he 
calls and I sh^ cdl neustic luid phrastio. The pluastic refers to, 
and according to Hare describes, a “state of affairs " ; the neustic 
IB a kind cf flag used to indicate, to put it rou£hly> what the speaker 
or writer is saying about that state of affairs. In Hare’s explititly 
simplified tenmnology, when the sentence is indicative the neustic 
mdicates that the state of affairs is being said to obtain, while when 

^ I owe this idea to tlx. B 11. Hare, to whom I am giatefal for helpEiil com- 
ments 1&. B. 3. l^mmon pomted out several mistakes in earlier versons 
and has greatiy helped me to idaxify the present one hy his sceptical comments 
Brofessor H. Tdinebohm suggested several improvements in the present 
formnlation. 

° There is a fiill bihhography in A B Anderson, The Formal Analysit oj 
Normatvoe Syetema, Yale Intemetion laboratory, Bew Haven, Connedacnt, 
1966 

’ B M. Hare, The Language ofhloraU, idi. 2, Oxford Umversify fress, 1952 
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it is imperative the state of affairs is being commanded. Hare’s 
method of 'writing out his analysis of a sentence is to write a noim- 
phrase, refemng to the state of affairs, mside smgle brackets, and to 
add either “ yes ” or “ please ” to the nght of 'the final bracket. 
What appears inside the brackets is called the phrastic (part) of the 
sentence , what appears ontside them its neustac (part) Pot 
example, “(Your closing of the door in the immediate fiitiire) 
please ” is the analysis m “ Close the door”, while “ (Your dosing 
of the dooor in the immediate future) yes ” is the analysis of “ Yon 
are gomg to close the door ”. 

I here accept Hare’s thesis that imperative sentences, provided of 
course they are m use, can be analysed into phrastic and neustic. 
But I shall use a different and more convement symbohsm I use 
the usual p, q, r, p^, as variables, and 1 mterpret them as 

phrastic variables. That is, their range of permitted substituents 
IS the set of expressions which can be or are normally used to tmte 
down a phrastic. Further, I shall omit any symbol for the mdicahve 
neustic The imperative neustic I show by means of a dot placed 
above the phrastic-vaiiable, thus ’ p. It is possible to omit the 
indicative neustic without ambigmty because m the contexts I shall 
be considering phrastics never appear without an acoompanymg 
neustic. 

In what follows I use the braoket-ffee notation of Cukasiewicz , 
capitals A, B, C, A^, .as syntactical vanables (range of permitted 

substituents arbitrary expressions of the system) , and as syntao- 
tical notation I use “ 1- A ” to mean “ A is a theorem of the system 
under consideration ” and “ A -»■ B ” to o:iqpress the rule that B may 
be inferred firom A. 

To fix our ideas about imperative logic, let us try to answer the 
followmg questions What, if anythmg, m imperative logic corre- 
sponds to the rule of detachment in m£cative logic, t e. to the rule 
“ I- A and I- CAB -*■ hB ”? And, if we can find an analogue, how 
are we to mterpret it^ To answer these q^uestions 'we shall have to 
decide what is to correspond in imperative logic to the familiar 
notions of vahdity and truth. 

Corresponding to the notion of truth we have m imperative logic 
the notion of bemg obeyed (or being fulfilled) ^ There are many 
considerations which pomt to this fact , perhaps the most important 
is this. Just as someone can be said to understand a statement if 
and only if he knows m what circumstances it would be true, so also 
someone can be said to understand a command if and only if he 
knows m what circumstances it would be obeyed — ^not those m 
which anyone would bo prepared (tnUmg) to obey it, but those 
which would count as its bemg obeyed. If this is accepted, a 
defimtion of vahdity is available. A vahd argument is one m which 
the fact that the premisses are obeyed guarantoes that the conclusion 

' Hot an early treatment of unperatiTe logic from this pomt of view see A. 
Boss, “ Imperatives and Logic ",'2’AitosopAy qf /Science, ix (1944), 30-46 
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is obeyed. And in general a valid — or “logically obeyed” — 
command is one Trbiob is obeyed no matter wbich of its component 
commands are obeyed or disobeyed Or m terms of obedience- 
valnes, which we can think of as analogous to truth-values, a com- 
mand is vahd if and only if it takes the obedience-value “ obeyed ” 
(referred to as 0) for all asa^mnents of the obedience^values 0 and 
I) (disobeyed) to its variables 

It is now possible to give a matrix defimtion of the connectives 
used in imperative logic The command Np is obeyed if and only 
if the command p is disobeyed (or, as I pteEec to say, not obeyed, 
since disobeyed comnianda are not ]ust commands which are not 
obeyed) ; and the command is obeyed if and only if the com- 
mand p IS obeyed and the command g is obeyed We then find, 
however, that '&e resulting matrix is the same as that characteristic 
of the classical propositional, calculus So there is no need to 
distmgoish between the connectives used in imperative and those 
used m indicative logic. We need only remember that each value, 
truth- or obedience-valuB as the case may be, is detenmned by the 
same matrix, with either 0 or T (designated value) and mther D or 
E (undeaignated value). Combined mdicative-imperative logic 
presents a few further problems, such as the question whether Cpq 
IS to be taken as an mdicative or an imperative, how Cpq is to be 
interpreted, and so on ; these present no real difficulty and will not 
concern us further 

A rule corresponding to the rule of detachment m. indicative logic 
IS now available for imperative logic • k A and I- OAB -»-t- B. 

I shall not develop imperative logic any farther here Apart 
&om the small pomts of mterpretation mentioned it is only trivially 
different from mdicative logic. What is of mterest from a formal 
pomt of view m this field is the logic of commanding, and of asserting 
— s e. of statements that someone commands or asserts somethmg 
I hope to discuss it dsewhere.^ 

3 Aletkio modal logic I give here for reference purposes, a 
formulation of the alethic modal system S5 ; I shall, however, r^er 
to it as the system L The formulation is due to Glodel. 

Elements 

(a) Primitive symbols : N G L 

(b) Variables : p, q, r, pi, an infimte hst 
Buies of Eormation 

E.l. A Venable standing alone is a well-formed formula (wff). 

E 2. If A and B are wffs, so are NA, CAB, LA. 

Axioms 

(PC) Eveiy theorem of clastical propositional calculus. 

(LI) GIpp 

(L2) GIXJpqGLpLq 

(L.200) GLNpLNLp 

* See “ A logical theory of commanding ” fotthcommg in Logiguc ct Analgge. 
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Rules of Inference 

R 1. I- A -> H Ai, wLjore A^ results from A by tbe substitution 
of any trff (any n vrfEs) for each occurrence of some variable 
(some m variables) in A. 

R 2. 1- A and I- CAB h B. 

R 3. H A -> b ZA. 

4. DeonibMlogvi The systemO isidentical with tbe systemLezcept 
that the vanables of L are replaced systematically by the dotted 
variables f, i", Pi, • • of 0. (It is mtmtively obvious, I hope, 

what IS meant by each variable in either system corresponding to 
]ust one variable of the other system) ; L is replaced by O , and the 
axioms are re-numbered (0.1), (0.2), (0.200) 

Althou^ the system is formally identical with L, its interpretation 
ensures i£at it is nevertheless a£ some mdependent interest. The 
mtended interpretation is as foUows. The variables p, q, f, 
are imperative vanables ; their range of permitted substituents is, 
not the set of sentences normally used to make statements, but the 
set of sentences normally used to give commands I here assume, 
with Hare^ that whenever sentences in the imperative mood are 
used, whether to give commands, issue instructions, tender advice, 
or plead for help, there is a common core of aobvify which can be 
labelled “ givmg commands ”. Next, Op is interpreted as a judge- 
ment of obligation ; it should be read " it ou^t to be the case that 
p ” (here p is the mdicative sentence), or " p ought to be tbe case ” 
(here p is the phrastic). 

As I have mdicated, the novel feature of 0 mterpreted m this way 
IS the fact that it is a deontic logic which has COpp as an axiom. 
GpNONp, 1 6. CpPp, IS therefore provable In previous systems of 
deontic logic OOpp and GpNONp had undesirable mterpretations 
(or, as m von Wnght’s, none), and were rejected, at least m those 
systems which had a smtable matrix GOpp, for instance, has 
commonly been mterpreted as ” If it is obhgatory that p (be the 
case) then p (is the case) ”, which clearly is not a logical truth But 
the mterpretation mtended of GOpp, namely “ If it ought to be the 
case that p, then p ”, is a logical tmth ; at least, I am putting it 
forward as one. My justification is that, m a perfectly dear sense, 
it would be mconsistent to pass the judgement that p ought to be 
the case while refusing to give the command to make p the case. U 
it IS objected that this is not logical mconsistency, my reply is that, 
from the purdy extensional pomt of view, it is not logicdly mcon- 
Bistent to assert that something is necessarily the case while denying 
that it IS the case, but this is not usually urged as an objection to the 
alethio axiom OLpp, smce it is admitted by all that alethic modal 
logic IS not purely extensional Nor, I suppose, is the system 0, 
smce it IS formally identical with the non-extensional system L. My 
suggestion is that the mconsistenoy in passing the judgement while 

1 B. M. Hare, qp.^ett. p. 4. 
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refnsmg to give the command is the same kmd of inconsistency as 
that mvolv^ in maldng the apodeictic statement while refusing to 
make the assertono one. If die latter is logical inconsistenoy, no 
donbt m a sh^tly extended sense, so too is l£e former. 

The gam has so far been one of formal simplification This is of 
course desirable for its own sake ; moreover, recent attempts to 
define normative concepts m tenns of alethio modal and purely 
logical ones having failed, as I think Lemmon and ITowell-Smith 
have condnavely shown,^ the present Eomplifioation may be seen, 
perhaps, as a less ambitious move m the same direction The result 
has so been to make deontac logic of sli^tly less formal mterest 
than it was before. However, the systems L and 0 can be oombmed 
m a way which provides a shght bnt genuine extension of each. 

5. Aletk%D-deonlie Jogus. l^e system LO will now be formally 
presented. 

Elements 

The elements of the ^tems L and 0 are elements. 

Rules offormeUion 

E.l. The wffs of the systems L and 0 are wff. 

£'.2 If A and B are ims, so is CAB. 

Axioms 

(PC), (L.1), (L3), (L200), (0.1), (02), (0 200), as given for the 

systems L and 0 , 

(LOS)CpNLNp. 

Rules ofvnjerence 

11.1. (a) Same rules as in the systems L and 0, provided that 
only eithOT p, q, r, px* > P. i> Pv ■ “e 

variables in A , 

(6) b A h Ai, where A^ is the result of replacing all 
occurrences in A of a vanable of the system L (an L- 
vanable) by any wff B containing oidy L-vanables, 
and all occurrences of the corresponding O-vanable by 
the wff C which is the result of replacing aU the L- 
vanables in B by the corrSSpondmg O-vaaables, or 
of replacing any n variables m A by any m such wffe, 
(o) If A 13 a theorem of the classical propositional calcnlns, 
then bAx, where Ax is the result of replacing each 
ocourrence m A of an L-vanable by the corresponding 
O-vanable, or replatung any n such L-vanables by the 
corre^on^g 0-vanables 

B 2. Same rule as m die systems L and 0. 

B 3. The rules B.3. of the systems L and O. 

J. Lemmon and P Xowell-Smith, “Escapism* the logical basis of 
ethics ”, Mum, bos (1960), 289-300 , this is directed against Pnor’s essay of 
the same title, and Anderson op. etf. 
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The rule of suhstitutioii B 1. is complicated, but its effect is quite 
simple. It allows substitution on variables of each sub-sTstem, 
provided that the corresponding substitution is made on the coi- 
respondmg variable of the other sub-system if it is present , but if 
the formi^ m which substitution is to be made is a theorem of 
propositional calculus then dots may be mtroduced on each occur- 
rence of any variable occurrmg m it The considerations which 
were adduced m section 2 shomd make the reasons for this role 
obvious. 

The special axiom (L0.3) is, I suggest, a logical truth m ]ust the 
same sense as that m which COpp is one, and informal justification 
of it would be exactly similar. 1 have adopted it as the strongest 
simple axiom conneotmg the two systems which I can find. There 
may well be others which are mdependent of it and ako logically 
true , which they are I leave an open question. 

The followmg is a list of theorems which can be simply proved m 
LO I omit the proofs, which are elementary in all cases. M 
abbreviates NLN and P abbreviates NON, as usual. 

(L0.4) GOpNLNp {L016) GGpqMOpq 

(L0.5) GNMpNOp (L0.16) GOGpqMGpq 

{L0.6) GNMpNOp (L0.17) GGpqCLpMq 

{L0.7) GOpGNMpq (LO.IS) GOGpqGLpMq 

{L0.8) GOpGNMpi (LO 19) ONMGpqNGPpOq 

(L0.9) GNMpGpq (LO20) GNMGpqNGPpi 

(LO.10) GNMpGpq (L0 21) ONMGpqNGpOq 

{L0.11) GpGNMpq (L0.22) OLGpqGOpPp 

(L0.12) GpGNMpi (L0 23) GNPGpqNGMpLq 

and various other “ paradoxes ” (LO 24) CNGpqNCMpLq 
(L0.13) GLpp (L0 25) GNGpdEMpMNq 

(L0.14) GIpPp (L0.26) GONGp^KMpMNq 

6. FurOier devdopmetUs. Quantafiers could now be mtroduced. 
A two-sorted functional calculus would have to be used, with one 
sort of variable having expressions referring to persons as permitted 
substituents and the other sort having expressions referring to 
situations (occasions). As I have suggested, an eventual aim of 
this development would be a definition of 0 (of nonnaiave and 
moral concepts) in terms of imperatives and quantification, so that 
Op would be Splayed as some appropnate umversally quantified 
imperative 

Mautt Pishbb 

Vnwerstty of Khartoum 
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We ^eak of nndeistanding why something is the case, hovr a trick is 
done, 'when to heap silent, what a person is sajing or doing and so on. 
and a question can be raised as to what, if anytUng, these seemingly 
different expressions have in common. In other words, it can be 
asked whether the various senses of understand ’’ have a family 
resemblance and, if so, what the &mily is. 

One answer to this question is suggested in The Concept of Mind 
(pp. 51-60). Professor Ryle discusses that sense of xmdeistanding 
which is rou^y equivalent to following what someone is sajing 
or doing, and he argues that understanding, in this ^cihc sense, is 
a “ part of knowing hens ” because the “ ]^owledge that is required 
for understanding intelligent performances of a specidc kind is some 
degree of competence in performances of that kind Now it may 
w^ be that Ryle does not intend to generalise &om the speciSc 
sense he discusses to the concept as a whole, but there is certainly a 
temptation -to do so since it is natural to assume that, if a concept 
has different senses, more or less systematic connections 'will hold 
among them,^ and a family connection with “knowing how'" 
ensures respectability. 

Unfortunately, however, a close relationship with “ knowing how ’’ 
is not easy to esteblish for the more general senses of understanding 
why, how and so on. Imagine the case of a person who inquires why 
salt is scattered on the pavement in icy weather and is told that salt 
lowers the temperature at which 'water ■will freeze. If the person then 
understands, it is plausible to claim that this is because he has been 
gi^^ information which enables him to connect the matter with his 
existing knowledge. It is true, of course, that he now kno'ws how to 
acco'unt for the scattering of salt, but this is only to say that he is able 
to make use of what he has been told and believes to be the case. 
Similarly, if the conjuror explains where he put the penny that 
disappeared, ■we ■understand because, having been told, we know 
that the penny ■went up his sleeve. It may be argued that we also 
know how to do the trick. But what does “ knowing how to ' mean 
m this case? It cannot amount to being able to do the trick since a 
person does not necessarily acquire the ability to do sleight-of-hand 
j'ust &om being shown how to do the trick, and, if “ knowing how to ’’ 
involves no more than knowing how the trick is done, it is a fcno'v’ing 
thai which is involved. 

Analysis of these general senses of “ nnderstandmg ’* seems to 
^gest. then, that the concept belongs to the knowing tho’ family. 
Moreo'ver, Ryle’s specific sense can also be claimed as a relative. 
The abili^ to follow what a person is saying is indeed a skill acquired 
by imitation and practice. But this plausible piece of kamiag th<*ory 
must not be allowed to displace the epistemological coateatloa 


*Cf. Aiisiotle, ZleSaphys-ee, 1003a2I-bl9. 
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that the skill deprads on a peison’s knoivledge Indeed, iacihty in 
the exeioise of this basic skill vanes duectiy in proportion to a 
person’s knorrledge. To follow (or conduct) a conversation about 
servicing a motor-car engine a person must have knowledge of engines 
and the more he knows of them the better he will follow. And tbis 
has general apphcation to all communication. To use language mth 
understandmg it is necessary to possess concepts, and the possession 
of concepts, however it may govern our skiUs, is itself basically a 
function of our knowledge that. Similarly, our abihty to understand 
what someone is doing when he pla}^ trump depend on the extent 
to which we possess the relevant concepts, or, m other words, on onr 
knowledge of Idle terms, rules and strategies of the game. Hence, it 
IS at least arguable that Ryle’s specific sense of “ understand ” is 
akm to the more general senses, smce it too seems logically dependent 
on our knowledge that. 

It may be objected here, however, that I am deceived by the 
“ intellectuahst legend” that before we can operate mtelhgently 
we must have planned theoretically, or that to understand a person’s 
words and actions we must make inferences fi;om overt performances 
to mtemal processes, or &om our own mtemal processes to oorres- 
pondung mtemal processes m others. But I do not think the claim 
that understanding is a form of knowing that and not of knowing hna 
IS “ intellectuahst^’ m this vicious sense Moreover, I beheve that 
any plaumbihty the charge may possess is based on a conflation of 
two distmctions, each of which has a pnmafaae acceptabihty. The 
conflation is of the distmction between knowing how and knowing 
that, and the distmction between the disposition^ and the ocourrent 
or episodic analyses of knowing. 

The objection assumes that a person who daimed that understand- 
ing 18 a form of knowing that would also give an episodic analysiB of 
knowmg that. But this is not neoessardy so . the claim that under- 
standmg IS a form of knowmg that is logically distmct flnm the daini 
that, when we understand, a senes of occult episodes is ocean mg ^ 
1 cannot follow what a person is saying unless I know what his wordt 
and phrases mean, but I do not necessarily rehearse this knowledge 
mtemally while I hsten, althou^ I may do so if the language is one 
m which I am not fluent or the subject mvolves un&n^ar jargon. 
In a similar manner, a person may watch a game with understandmg 
without inferrmg from overt moves to occult events m the minds of 
the players, but he cannot watch with understanding unless he kno^ 
what moves are standard or what relationship holds among the 
players in a team or what the object of the game is. It is true, as 
Ryle says, that he may pick up the rules or the standard moves 
without formal learning. But knowmg that somethmg is the c^ 
does not always mvolve formally learning it ; not aU knowledgeable 
people are scholars. 

1 A dispcfeitiQiial analysis of knowing that is developed by H H 
m Thmlmng and Expenetiee 
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If ImoTving (hat admits of a dispositional analysis, lioirovcr, it may 
bethoii^tposfflbletoassmUateittokno\nngAoia. Mr J.Hartland* 
Swann, for example, claims that a person wbo knows that something 
IS the case has the capacity to state correctly what is the case, and 
he argues from this premise to the conclusion that knowing that can 
be unpacked into knowing how?- As Hartland-Swann adimts, how- 
ever, “ . . . many people will find it difficult to beheve that ‘ know- 
mg that the earth is round ’ is ultimately on a par with * knowing how 
to swim, ” (p. 60). But there is a dmparity, he thinks, only because 
different kinds of capacity are involved. The difference between the 
capacities is piecisdy this, however, that the second rests on a 
ba»s of musci^r skillH and reflexes whereas the first rests on a basis 
of knowledge that something is the case. In short, the first is not 
fundamentally an example Imowmg how but of knowing that, and to 
lump both together as “ capacities ” is to obscure tins important 
difference 

Yet, even if the “ knowing that ” analysis of understanding neither 
entails the inteOectualist legend ” nor reduces to a higher-order 
“ knowing how ” analysis, it has still to satisfy two other entena 
mentioned by Byle : it must be able to account for partial under- 
standing and for misunderstanding. 

Byle points out that a person can bo called “ part-trained ” but 
not “ part-informed ”, and he uses this non-parallelism between the 
concept of knowing how and the concept of imowing that to support 
his account of understanding ; for we can certainly have a partial 
understanding of something (p. 59). Byle does note, however, that 
we can speak of a person as Imving partial knowledge “ in the special 
sense of his having knowledge of a port of a body of facts or truths 

But it IB this “ special sense ” of partial knowledge which is in fact 
relevant to an analysis of partial understanding. The knowledge 
involved in understanding is not just a knowlei^o of tlus or that, 
but a systematic knowle^e. And if a full understanding of some- 
thing thus mvolves knowmg all about it. it seems reasonable to say 
that a partial understanding involves knowing a bit about it. 
person with a partial understanding of an event or a discussion mav 
know all about some aspects of it, or something about the vlmle 
of it, but his partial understanding is still a knowing that. 

A similar account is posable for misunderstandmEf. A pori-on ri' =- 
understands why something is so becansc of fal«c or insd^qiiat"" in- 
fonnation. If he is to bo enlightened, his infoimntion must be mr- 
rcctcd or extended, and only when he has attained some 4'’',^’ of 
systematic knowledge can wo say tliat ho now nndf*rstands t h*’ re > i- ti 
S o, too, misunderstanding of wlmt was said or done rponi’’*'’^ fo” r ' 
cure corrected or elaborated information or the rcmvi! «'f f ’ • 
assumptions. 

It should bo noted in conclusion, tliai I i.m n-'* d*‘ v 'n;:; t b .* t •!< 
mg hoir may bo an aid to understanding : kro* in ’ > nw !»» i. , 

^Ati Atci i»", c r tt 'j } 
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machinemaybe alidlpinimdeistandingliowtibbemAcluiifl wotks. Kor 
am I denying t<hat understanding may often reveal itself as a kaoini^ 
Timo'. annndmstanding of the Highway Code may be revealed mskdM 
driving. My contention is rather that it is only m so far as hnovnng 
how can he analysed in terms of knowing that imdeistandmg may 
he r^arded as knowing how. But since, like Byle, I do not think 
that knowing how can always he fully analysed into knowing IhcA, I 
have argued that understanding is a hranch of the knowing family. 

Glasgow University B. S. Downie 



PBOKBSSOB BBBLIN ON 
'NEGATIVE PBEEDOM’ 

Professob Isaiah BsKiitK, in bis monogispb Two GoncejOs of Liberty, 
defines negative freedom as being left “ to do oi be wbat one wants 
to do or be withont inteiference by other persons ” . Three argnments 
are offered m defence of this defiiutzon. 

Berhn argnes, first, that freedom entails the absence of coeroum 
OI of enslaving eircumstances. Both terms as ordinarily used entail 
the presence or absence of ddiberate human mterference (see p. 7} 
Therefore, &eedom entails the presence or absence of ddiberate human 
interference. But this argumentis both misleadmg and beside thepomt. 

One could just as easQy, and just as correctiy, pomt out that 
‘ freedom as ordmanly used, entails absence of constraint or 
obstruction. Both terms entail the presence or absence of mter- 
ferenoe, but not necessarily human mterferenee The abyss which 
prevento one &om gettmg to his intended destination is a constraint, 
but not a form of coercion. 

This merely points up the fact that discussion of ordinary use 
cuts no ice either way as far as this concept is concerned. Por the 
problem is one of introducing a theoretical concept, 'negative 
ffeedom ’, which is suitable for theoretical consideration of those 
moral and pohtical perplexities which generate the need for the 
expression m the first place To the extent that we place a premium 
on commumcation, departure from ordinary meamngs ou^t to be 
avoided. But discussion of use is a waste of time. 

Berhn’s second argument is that his defimtion corresponds to 
what representative hberal-utihtarian theonsts have meant by 
freedom It may or may not be time that Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, 
James Mill, and J. S. Mill (to mention only a few of the more impor- 
tant pohtical philosophers that Bedm probably has m mind) used 
' &^om ’ m a specified way. K they did, it may have been because 
their mam concerns or problems were narrower ones than those we 
do or should consider today. This remains to be detenmned. 

In fact, Berhn oversimplifies their use. While it is true that the 
hberal theonsts he has m mmd were primarily concerned with 
problems connected with the use and abuse of power, there is nothmg 
m their theories which would have compelled them so to restnet 
their attention, Leonard Hobhouse argued this point very well m 
his httle volume, Libercdtism. It happens that the use and abuse of 
powra was ike problem of their age accordmg to their moral and 
empirical hghts Hence, they tended to restnet their attention to 
problems mvolvmg human interference. But tunes have changed. 
Today obstructions to the human will which have httle or notiung 
to do with the commurnty’s pattern of power relations have attracted 
the attention of hberal theorists 

This pomt bnngs us to'Berlm’s third argument He aigues that 
negative ffeedom is mvolved m the answer to the question, “ What 
IS the area withm which the subject — ^a person or a group of persons — 
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IB oi should be left to do or be what he wants to do or be, -without 
interference by other persons^ ” If this is the only question to 
whidi use of negative &edom is relevant, then Berlin’s definilaon is 
entirely justified. The tacit daun that this is the only question does 
indeed undedie much that Berlin says in his monograph. But is 
this a legitiinate presupposition? 

Berhn is correct in arguing that concern -with power hes at&e 
heart of traditional hberahsm, and -that departmg &om this -tradition 
is fraught with periL The fact that m many places the abuse of 
power is no longer as obvious as it once was does not dnmuiali the 
danger — quite ^e reverse. "What those who rule, m a very wide 
sense of ‘ rule’ , were once able to achieve through the brutal use of 
instruments of force and violence, they are today often able to 
achieve throu^ more subtle, but still barbarous, mampulation and 
use of organizational sanctions. The creation of great concentra- 
tions of econoimc, pohtical, social, and even educational power 
today threaten essential hbei^es as much, if not more, than control 
of physical force once did in tyrannical monarchies. If anjrthing, 
it seems to me that Berhn is not sufficiently radical m his esposure 
of these threats to our essential hberties. 

But even admitting this, it is not at all dear that the problems 
which mvolve use of negative freedom end there Traditional hbeial 
concern with the problem of power devdoped withm a world m 
which scarcity of material resources was the rule. No nation had 
achieved anything like the degree of material welfare which today 
exists in nations like the ITmted States, Western Glermany, England, 
Erance and the Soviet IJmon. Consequently, some traditional 
hberals came to accept the framework of scarce resources as given 
Erom -the pomt of -view of oonstructmg a pohtical programme, -they 
were not particularly concerned about &ose obstructionB to the 
exercise of human -will which -were due to the scarcity of matenal 
resources Eor them, -the problem of poverty -was a problem which 
had to be dealt with through thrift, hard work, philantiiropy, and 
a -tragic view of -the human situaluon. Eor other fraditional hberals, 
-the problem of scarcity was one which would be solved automatically, 
once the mechanisms of a free market economy had been given a 
chance to function. Their pohcy aim was to eliminate interierence 
-with -those mechamsms. Thus two groups of thought devdoped 
one which was based on dismal pessimism, the other on a kmd of 
patient optnnism — ^neither thou^t positive governmental remedies 
possible or desirable. Eventually, some of ^ese theorists came to 
accept the socialist insistence -that the exenuse of econonuo and 
pohtical power was relevant, and was a proper object of social 
pohcy. But they stopped short of any concern with mterferenM 
which could not be accounted for in terms of dehberate exenase of 
power. 

Today an moredibly large matenal gap has opened between oertam 
nations^for example, l£e United States and India. To focus 
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ezoliisiyelj on. power idations — on forms of deliberate hmrnm 
interference — ^is to conceal or deny the obbgation that many feel 
Americans owe to Indians m vixtue of this dispacity. For Indians 
are made un&ee by their poverty — ^thongb not un&ee m Berlm’s 
restricted sense. They lack matenal resources This lack obstructs 
fulfilment of legitimate desires. But these obstructions are not due 
to any dehberate human mterference in the aSairs of Indiana — ^unless 
failure to meet or even recognize an obligation is regarded as a form 
of dehberate human interfe^ce 

The crucial theoretical point can be put m the foUowmg way. 
The diBbTignisbing pimciples of hberabsm are human n^ts. The 
formulation of any hberal right essentially mvolves use of the concept, 
fieedom (In Berhn’s terms, negative freedom ) The basic mor^ 
issue IS, “ What is the proper scope of basic human nghts^ Should 
they be restncted to cover only human interferences^ Or should 
they embrace forms of non-human and madvertent mterference as 
well^ ” Those who think that forms of non-human and madvertent 
mterference should be mduded withm theu; scope will not be satisfied 
with Berlin’s definition. 

If the scope of nghts is broadened m the way suggested, then 
important practical consequences would follow. For example, 
withm a nation it mi^t confer an obligation to develop a nver valley 
so that floods ace prevented and electrical power obtained. As 
between nations it would entail that provision of capital and food by 
a wealthy nation to a poor one would be, not simply a matter of 
Xffudence or chanty, but of nght and corresponding obligation 

There are passages m Berhn’s monograph which seem to imply a 
much less restncted and more complex notion of negative freedom 
than the one I have attnbuted to him. For example, he argues that 
if someone who holds a social and economic theory which explains 
a person’s lack of mental or physical capamly m terms of arrange- 
ments made by human beings, then he can appropnately descnbe 
the lack as an absence of negative freedom. But eithur this quahfioa- 
tion does not dispense with the cntenon of dehberate human mter- 
ference, as ordmanly understood, or it makes Berlm’s insistence on 
the dehberate human factor mcomprehensible and morally trivial. 
But the entire thrust of Berlm’s monograph conflicts with a tnvial 
interpretation. That is, the significant restriction he seems to place 
on the meaning of ‘ negative f^dom ’ coheres both with his “ foxi- 
ness ” and with his strongly cntical attitude towards extension of 
state power. But I think also there is an element of profound 
confusion m this aspect of his analysis. My mam aim has simply 
been to expose what Berhn’s analysiB tends to obscure m order to 
highlight the genume moral alternatives mvolved m this conceptual 
choice 

Umvernttf of Michigan 


A S Kaufman 



AQUINAS ON INFINITE REGRESS 


A NOTE in a recent issue of Mind sees a petitio prindpti in the aigu- 
ment of St. Thomas Aquinas against an iniinite series of movents. 
In tiiat argument the observable movents ore described as moveiUia 
seounda. But the serial order understood in the doseription “second* ’ 
does not allow for the possibility of an infinite senes ^ moved mov- 
ents. The argument therefore presupposes what it underbakes to 
prove, namely, that there is a fimt movent in the series.^ 

No one would quarrel with this critique just in itself, absolved 
os it stands firom any concrete background of place and time. But 
does it at all come to grips vnih. the argument of Aqumos in the 
argument’s own medieval setting* Is it not transferring the 
demonstration to a qmte alien plane of abstract logic, a plane on 
which the argument was never meant to function* Most philosophers 
at the present time, as Ryle* has notod in one of his apt similes, 
would liken their activities to the work of the cortographor rather than 
to that of the detective. But was this the case xnth the modiovol 
thinkers, and in particular with St. Thomas* Did Aquinas look upon 
metaphysics os plotting the contours of concepts, or as searching for 
some one ivho did something* The doscnptions in places like the 
Proem to the Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle show 
definitely enough that ho regarded metaphysics as a search for iJie 
ultimate causes of things, causes that at least in part existed separ- 
ately from the material world As a Christian ho was convinced in 
advance that the primary movent of things was the God ho aocoptoo 
on faith But, hko the dotoctivo ahoody psychologically convinced 
of the identity of the murderer, he wns seeking metaphysical proof 
that would stand up in a philosophic courtroom. As clues, there lay 
before him sensible thmgs and their real movement in the oxtomol 
world , 

In the Aristotehon example, a stone was being pushed along by a 
cane, the cane in turn being propelled by a hand. Any other instanoe 
of something actually bomg moved would have served St Thomas 
just as-woU. Aristotle’s (P/i., HI l,200b26 ff.) analysis had shown 
that any movement is of its very nature m potency to somothi^ 
further. Therefore, Aqmnas (In VII Phys , loot. 1, Leonine no. ^ 
interprets, movement is something essentially dependent. It cannot 
have a “ fcst ” or primary instance in its own order. This inherent 
imperfection gives anything afiboted by movement, and so any 
moved movent, a secondary status as a movent Vniemei a 
particular series of moved movents is fimto or infimte in number, is 
beside the pomt. Mathematical order does not enter into the reason 
for the status of these movents os secondary. 'Whothor tliey are Just 

* 0. ]? J. WiHioins, “ Ste avtem non est pracedere in mfmttum . 

]ayfc!^’“^Tho Tlieory of Meaning ”, in BnltOi Philosophy t« <Ae 
MiMentury, od 0. A. Maoo (London, 1067), p. 204 
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Qi thud or fourth, or millionth in senal order, or whether m an 
inhnite senes they have no senal number at all, ^ey are all moventia 
secunda as St. Thomas understood the ezpnssion. 

Whether the senes of moved movents had a be ginnin g m. time or 
will have an end m time, is indifferent to the argument of Aqumas. 
Nor would he have anything against inde&utely conimued substitu- 
tion of one moved movent for another.^ A man could have been 
dnving the car that went into the ditch ]ust as well as the ivoman. 
On the basis of the closing passages in De Aetermtale Mvndi, St. 
Thomas would not see any philosophical objection to an actually 
minute number of men and women on hand to take over in turn the 
wheeL The “ endless alternatives of sufficimit causes ” (AVilhams, 
p. 403} do not m any way affect his argument No matter how 
anto-mobile or even automotive the horseless carnage may be, it 
needs a chauffeur to make it go. The chauffeur decides ffeely to 
dnve it , still according to St. Thomas,^ his ffee will needs a mover of 
inffmte efficacy to move it mto act. The “ microscopic " (Wilhams, 
p. 405) act of human &ee will requires a prior movent just ns much as 
does necessitated movement. Tn fact, on account of its special 
mdetermination, it requires the movent even more. Considerations 
like this show how different from the modem outlook is the approach 
of Aqumas to these problems. Yet his approach has to be respected 
if his argument is at all to be understood. 

The result of the argument is that any movement m each and all of 
the moved movents, whether they are imite or inffmte m number, has 
to be caused ultimately by a movent that remains unmoved m causing 
the motion. Because unmoved, it initiates movement absolutely and 
not m virtue of any pnor movent. It may therefore be denominated 
" first movent ”. For Anstotle there were many such, for St. Thomas 
only one. That is a further issue, but it mdicates profound difference 
between the approach of Anstotle and the approa^ of Aqumas The 
pomt immediately decided by the argument now in question, 
however, is that any series — whether finite or inlmite— of moved 
movents requires an unmoved movent that is outside their whole 
order. In tiie case of a mathematical senes, the parallel would be 
that a mathematical succession, whether fimto or infimte, has to be 
thought by a mathematioian who, as the thinker, remains outside the 
whole aidsr of the mathematical entities m the senes 

The Siimma Theohgiae is of course just a summa. It restates 
arguments in summary fashion. In tins particular instance the 
argument summamed is given at greater length in the earlier 
Summa contra Gentiles (I, 13), with references to its .\xistotclian 

' “ Hence it is not impossible that man bo engendered by man in iiiiini- 
turn” Summa Theologiae, I, 40, 2, ad 7m The Contra Ga.tiUs, I, J.t 
1^ Iicomno), T. XIII, p 33blO, concedes that the argument w " mo't 
eiBcacioiis ” when the perpetual senes of moved movents, as understood bj 
Anstotle, is admitted Of. In VJIl Phys , loot 2, Leonine no 4. 

- Contra Oenitles, m, 80 ; Summa Thwlogiac, I, 1, ad 3m ; I-II. li*, 4e. 
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sonices. In the commentaries of St. Thomas upon those Anstotehan 
passages his actual meaning has to be sought, and labonoudy. 
There the force of the notions “ first ” and “ secondary ” m regard to 
movents is ezplamed in terms of entitative dependence and in- 
dependence, notin terms of mathematical order. Li thatsettmgthe 
notions do not at all preclude the philosophical possibihty erf an 
lufimte series of moved movents. Bather, they remam entirely 
compatible with such a series 

People who recogmze the vahdity of this argument of Aqnmas 
today — and they are legion — face senous challenges &om modem 
philosophy. They have to estabhsh the detective rather than 
cartographic nature of metaphjmics They have to show that human 
thought commences not &om anything interior to its own workmgs 
hke a Kantian phenomenon, but from sensible things that have being 
in themselves m an external world. But one thing the upholders of 
the argument do not have to presuppose is the impossibihty of an 
infinite series of moved movents. What they have to request is 
that the argument of Aquinas be not placed in the setting of a non- 
existential metaphysics hke that of Aristotle, nor on the abstract 
plane of modem logic. It has to be examined according to the 
function of metaphysics m the procedure of St. Thomas himself. 
For Aquinas “ the logician considers the way of predicating, and not 
the thing’s existence ”. The metaphysioian, on the other hand, is 
“ a philosopher who seeks the existence of things ”, and who there- 
fore seeks causes that are entirely outside the formal notion of the 
tiung, namely the motive and the one who did the deed.^ 

PoTOificdl Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto 

J. Owens, C.Ss.E. 

I “ Logions emm considerat modem praedicandi, et non existentiam lei. 

. . . Sed piulosophus qui existentiam quaent remm, finem vel agentem, 
oum smt extnnseca, non oomprebendit sub quod quid erat esse ” In VII 
Metaph , lect 17, Catbala-Spiazzi no 1668. 



PROFESSOR AMBROSE OR PROOF 

I \nsH to comment on that part of Professor Ambrose’s paper^ 
wbiob begins (p. 439), “ it will be enb^tening to note certam 
facts about sentences espressing necessary propositions, t e tbe kmd 
of propositions figuring mthm mathematics I want to suggest 
that her explanations of horr necessary propositions figure m ma&e- 
matics are not all convincmg. 

Ambrose says at least one odd thing about necessary propostions, 
and she does not, perhaps, say enough about them She says, 
“ If the phrase * heptagon constructed mth straight edge and com- 
pass ' did not have a descriptive use, then it would describe some- 
thing which would falsify a necessary proposition.” But I do not 
know of any use of “ necessary proposition ” in connection with 
which one sensibly speaks of “somethmg which would Msify a 
necessary proposition”, and Ambrose does not erplam what she 
takes a necessary proposition to be. In fact, smce she does not explam 
and since this concept figures so essentially m this part of her paper 
it is worthwhile pomting out that what it is never emerges &om her 
discussion. It IS, except for one oharactenstic, featureless 

Recessary propositions, m this account, are distinguishable from 
other kmds, but &eir only distmgnishmg feature seems to be that they 
signify that the words m the sentence expressmg them have a use 
if this sentence occurs as the last hue of a proof Consider three 
statements on page 440 

(1) To know the truth-value of what is expressed by a sentence 
termmating the statement of proof is to know what is eiquessed. 

One coidd also say, qmte evidently without any loss to any 
mathematicisn ' 

(!') To see the colour of the sentence terminating the statement 
of proof IS to know what is expressed. 

(2) What proposition this combination of words asserts we do 
not know, nor therefore whether “ odd perfect number ” has a 
use 

Wo may as well say 

(2') What colour this combmation of words has we do not know, 
nor therefore whether “ odd perfect number ” has a use. 

(3) Pnor to finding out whether its descriptive part [There are 
no odd perfect numbers] has a use he does not know what the pro- 
positioa IS which is eipressed by it, whether an impossible or necess- 
ary one 

Or, 

(S') Pnor to finding out whether its descriptive part has a use 
he does not know whether the sentence is red or green. 

1 Alice Ambrose, " Proof and the Theorem Proved ”, hlixn, October 
1969, p. 435. 
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Ambiose then declares tbat (3) and (1} are good reasons for saying 
that one understands after proof something different from what one 
understands beforehand. This is evidently true if all that is meant 
IS that one understands that the statement is provable, but she, I 
think, means to say more. One also understands after reading a 
defective proof something different than one understood beforehand. 

A proposition gains acceptance after it is proved, and one may 
regard it differently, but Ambrose has not shown how, or that it 
acquires sense, or even a different sense, after proof. The sense of a 
mathematical proposition is not the same as its acceptance. One 
may object that although one learns from the fact tlmt the proof 
exists, that the proposition is a theorem, this is somethmg one now 
knows ahout the proposition, just as one knows somethmg atout a 
statement when he ^ows it to be true. Ambrose’s statement that 
“ . . . only after proof do we understand a sentence in effect merely 
restiicts the scope of the word ‘ understand ’ ” seems to just beg the 
question. 

'Wittgenstein said, “ ’ Understanding a mathematical proposiHon ’ 
— ^that IS a very vague concept^ ”. But granting this vagueness we 
do not say that a man who can correctly de&e the words of a 
theorem, is familiar with its grammatical stmetnre, and has been 
assured of its truth, by divme revelation or some other means, 
necessarily understands the theorem. It would seem that his under- 
standing of a theorem is guaranteed only by his sure understanding 
of the Imdy of the proof. This is certainly more perfanent to under- 
standing a proof than the simple knowledge that there is a proof 
I am sure, farther, that any account of how a mathematical statement 
acquires sense must be stated in terms of the naturalness of the tie 
between the statement and the rest of the mathematical system 
This naturalness guarantees acceptance of the theorem. The outer 
boundary of naturalness is, of course, set by the heat of mathemati- 
cians’ disputes 

Bichabd Sceeeb 

SouOt, Dakota State College 

* Ludwig Wittgenst^, Semarls m the Foundations of Mathemtdtcs, 
p 155. 



MRS. NICHOLSON ON SCIENCE AND MORALITY 


(Mnro, bax, Apnl, 1960, pp 259-262) 

Mrs. NichoIiSON objects to my mew that “ a conceptual frame-work 
deserves to be called cogmtive if it helps us to discover or to become 
aware of some important or mteresting features of experience” 
on the grounds that the epithets “important” and “mterestmg” 
are of primnnly subjective significance This is not necessarily we 
case. IVhon a scientific academy issues a statement that the scientist 
X has made an important or mterestmg discovery the words “ im- 
portant ” or “ mterestmg ” certainly do not have a mere subjective 
significance. Eor the academy is apparently m possession of evidence 
why this discovery is presumed to be important or of mterest 
This evidence is likely to be in harmony with all the objective stand- 
ards of scientific achievement currently accepted m the world of 
science. Hence to say that every tune the words “ important ” or 
"interesting” are used one is entitled to regard the proposition 
containing them as only subjectively mgnificant is a mistake (As 
another example consider an official pronouncement of the type . 
" The Farhamont considers this issue of utmost importance for the 
safety of the coimtry.”) The use of these words mdioates that the 
claims made can be fully justified and verified in the hght of the 
presently available knowledge in that particular area It would 
be wastc^ and pedantic always to indude all of the evidence and 
justification whufii is actu^y at our disposal. 

Mrs Nicholson ri^tly maists that a choice of a conceptual frame- 
work m terms of which phenomena — physical events and human 
actions — are explained and appraised is not a matter of taste. It 
IB a matter of fact whether a given framework is successful m accom- 
phshing certam desired ends. Thus if the farmer’s aim is to predict 
rehably future events, we mayjini out which framework (scientifio, 
astrological, magical) hdps huri ^tter to achieve that aim Neverthe- 
less, the choice of the framework is a hypothetical imperative, 
because it depends on the pnor desire to be successful m predicting 
and controHmg certam events Mrs Nicholson recognizes this m 
saymg that “ it will be more rational for him, %f Jic wishes to he a 
successful farmer, to adopt a scientific firamework ” (italics mme). 

A part of being rational m this context is to commit oneself to 
sraentifio farming, to recognize that the scientific attitude is prefer- 
able to any other. And thffi is a matter of choice, of recognizing that 
mtion^ty prescribes the adoption of the scientific framework, 
^us it IB not a matter of taste whether to adopt the scientific 
framework, %f one is already co mmi tted to the aim of understandmg 
md controlling natural events. But this latter commitment must 
be presupposed and is the result of choice, rational ohmce, no doubt. 

I agree with Mrs Nicholson that it would be mconsistent to accept 
confiicting frameworks. But she does not show that the moral and 
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scientific frame^iiorks conflict. She onij- brings np the snmestioa 
that the problem of freedom ml^t cause difiicnlties and shotr that 
the principles of the two &ameworks conflict : " One of the prob- 
lems confront^ the moral philosopher is that of leoondling the 
moral prerequisite of fiieedom with the deterministic fcamewOTfc of 
many scientists and philosophers.” One of the of mv '' Sdeace 

and Morality ” was to show that this argument iurolres a fimdamea- 
tal confusion.^ The question of freedom cannot be a source of coa- 
flict because in adopting a scientific framework one also makes a 
free decision. What does it mean to say that a scientist has a deter- 
mmistic framework ^ It means that he is looking for causal coa- 
nections among the phenomena he is investigating. But does he 
understand his own activity as a scientist in purely causal terms ^ 
I do not thii^ he does. If he did he would not be a scientist, i e. a 
man who believes that he can rationally discmninate between good 
and bad scientific procedures, between fruitful and unfruitfiil 
hypotheses and theones. Part of his activity as a scientist is to 
criticize scientific explanations which do not seem to come up to 
the desirable standard of verification, confirmation, etc. 

It is true that scientists ” promise to offer causal explanations of 
our motives and actions, as well as of phytical phenomena Bat 
do they also promise to offer causal explanations of scientific ex- 
planations ? If they were satisfied with mere causal accounts of 
scientific explanations they would be utterly misunderstanding 
their own activity, which always involves the use of some pre- 
supposed rational standards. "What I am suggesting is that the prob- 
lem of freedom lies, so to speak, in back of both science and moiahtiy, 
and cannot be a wedge separating the two areas of rational disciinn- 
nation In offering a scientific explanation a Tnn-n manifests some 
degree of freedom from antecedent determining causes, and so does 
a man who offers a moral justification. Both presuppose and appeal 
to some appropriate norms which may or mav not be acceptame to 
the persons addressed. 

I surest that the pot (science) c ann ot call the kettle (morality) 
black, because both are " tainted by the " problmn of freedom ’ - 
furthermore, I suspect that the principles of science could not be 
shown to conflict with principles of moiali^ (unlike two different 
sment^o or moral frameworks) in virtue of the feet that their 
do ma i ns are different. Smence deals with what fa, whfle morahty 
deals with what fa to be done. "We often aigne at cross pirqioses 
because we confiise the two domains. Bnt there is no reason why 
we should not tiy to be rational in both of tih^nn at the same time. 


Rice TJnicersity 


K. Kouesda 
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In lus arhcle oa Mooie’s ethioal Tietrs in the October nmubet of 
Mind, 1961, Broad refers to Moore’s statement m the Scbilpp volume 
that he was strongly mchned to hold that, when a person says “ X is 
right,” he is not assertmg anything that could be true or false, and 
to Moore’s further admission that he could not say whether his own 
mchnation to hold this view was stronger or weaker than his mchnsr 
lion to retam his old view.^ I thmlr I ou^t to mention that Moore 
completely retracted this statement m the later years of his life (and 
here BlanShard would conhrm what I say). Moore told me orally 
that he still held to his old view, and further that he could not 
imag^e whatever m the world had induced him to say that he was 
almost equally mchned to hold the other view. How far he still 
was &om Stevenson was brou^t out still more stnkmgly m the 
course of the conversation when he said he thought that true judg- 
ments of intrinsic value were all “logically necessary”. (They 
would of course have to be synthetic a prton on his view ) I do not 
remember precisely when this conversation took place, but I have no 
doubt it was in the last five years or so of his life 

Gambndge Vmverstty A C Ewing 


WITTGENSTEIN AND THE VIENNA CIRCLE 

1 waxi'JS m order to correct a factual mistahe m Mr K W Rankm’s 
otherwise excellent review m Mind, vol Ixxi, No 281, of ‘ The 
Philosophy of C D Broad ’ m what I may call ' Sclulpp’s Libraiy 
of Moribund Philosophers ’ 

At the end of the first paragraph of page 123 Mr Rankm speaks 
of ‘ the factually mept qmp (pp '811-812) which moves him ’ 
(ODB) ‘ as late as 1965 to identify Wittgenstem with the Vienna 
Cirde’ In the next sentence he adds' 'A legitimate lack of 
sympathy with his younger colleagues does not mitigate this degree 
of misrepresentation . ’ 

May I say that this is a complete mare’s nest? I very much doubt 
whether the ‘ qmp ’ in question (which is explicitly concerned with 
pbemmenahsU, and refers only obhquely to Wittgenstem) can reason- 
^y be made to bear the inference which Mr Rankm draws from it. 
But, however that may be, I was well aware that Wittgenstein would 
Iwve indignantly repudiated membership of, or afShation with, 
the Vienna Curcle, and I had not the famtest intention of suggestmg 
anythmg to the contrary 

University of Cambridge C D Broad 

*S&ND, Tol. 70, p. 443. 
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Modes of Sefemng and the Problem of Untversals. By B. 8. 

Shwaysbb. Umveisity of Cahfoinia Pioss, 1961. Fp x + 164;. 

Thb first two chapters of Mr. Shwayder’s monograph axe devoted to 
a general discussion of reference In the third chapter he seeks to 
elucidate the notion of a property — his own rather speciahaed 
sense of this word — ^by discussing the nature and conditions of 
reference to properties In the fourth and last chapter he applies 
the same method to the elucidaldon of the notion of a natural 
number. 

Mr. Shwayder loads every nft of his subject with classificationB, 
distinctioiis, technical terms and their defimtions. It is not always 
easy to follow the course of the exposition, earned as it is by a 
special tennmology not always clearly explamed But the book, 
though bafiSmg at some pomts, is contmuously mteresting and m 
parts excellent. 

Mmor difficulties with Mr Shwayder’s defimtions begm at the 
very outset. He mtroduces the p!^ase “ ostensible referring ex- 
pression ”, abbreviated as “ o j.e.” (p. 7), and appears to osmate 
between two defimtions of it According to one defimtion an ex- 
pression IS an 0 r.e if it is “ customarily used ” with a certain 
“ ostensible purpose ” (ine the purpose of referring to an object) or 
if the “ rules of language ” make it " available ” for use with this 
purpose According to the other, an expression is an o.r.e only on 
those occasions on which it is actually being used with this ostensible 
purpose An expression will be an o r.e. in the first sense if it is 
" out out ” to be an o.r e in the second. The defimtion of “ refer- 
ring expression ” (“ r e ”) does not, I think, suffer from this kmd 
of ambiguity. To be an r.e., an expression must be snccessfidly 
used to refer to some object. This does not, I think, mean . once an 
r e , always an r e One and the same expression, I take it, could, 
without change of sense, be an r e on some occasionB and not on 
others 

To understand these definitions, we must know what counts as 
sttccess m referrmg. Two conditions are laid down by Mr Shwayder, 
m terms of existence and identification. It must be the case that 
there m somethmg bemg referred to and it must be the case that the 
expression used identtfi^ the thmg being referred to It is far from 
dear what Mr Shwayder means by ‘ident^’r A prdimmary 
confusion might arase from the fact that m a footnote on page 5 
Shwayder writes “ The word ‘ a ’ as m ‘ a (certam ^eeifio but I 
camibt or do not care to specify which) man called this afternoon ^ 
provides another rather mterestmg device for forming ^ 
Success, with this use of ‘ a man dearly does not requiro that the 
expression identifies the object referred to as the partioular man M 
is. So it seems that we must take it that the requirement of identifi- 
cation IS herb, satisfied by the specification of the fond of object to 
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wMcli lihe particular object spoken of belongs. But then it is 
absolutely dear from the body of hB;. Shwayder’s work that he 
normally understands success in referring to require a sort of 
identification which the illustrated use of ‘ a man ’ imphcitly dis- 
daiins the abihty or will to provide So it looks as if Jdr. Shwayder 
will have eit/ier (a) to give up counting such expressions as ‘ a man ’ 
as 0 r e s or (&) to distinguish two kmi^ of x.e.8 and say either (i) that 
his identifTiiig requirement holds only for one of these kmds or (u) 
that there are two kinds of idenlafping requirement, one for each 
kind of re. To take either course under (6) wdl raise further 
questions about when and why something qualifies as an or.e. 
But m view of Mr. Shwayder’s general preoccupakons, it seems best 
to Ignore these questions and the footnote whi^ prompts them, and 
to concentrate on the more stringent requirement for identification. 

Obscurities enough surround this notion. One might naturally 
suppose that the notion of identifying was essentially i^tive to the 
audience of a given speech-act, tibat when one’s o.r.e is mdeed an 
r e., one succeeds m idmtifymg the thing referred to /or on avdi&vce. 
A speaker (jS) might be said to achieve this success if A (the audience), 
hearing B’s o r.e , thereupon knows which or what particular object 
IB bemg spoken of by B. A might be said to know which or what 
partioular object is bemg spoken of by fii if and only if there is an 
object that such (i) A has identifying knowledge of that object and 
(n) A farther knows that that object is the object bemg spoken of 
by S ; and A has identafymg knowledge of an object m the sense 
required at (i) if and only if there is a way or ways m which A is able 
to distmguish that object from all others [e.g. as falling umquely 
under a certam description) such that the feature or features by 
which he is able to distmgmsh the object do not essentially mclude 
the feature of bemg currently spoken of by S. Here there are two 
broad possibihties (capable of furkier re^ement and subdivision) 
which it is important to distinguish A may mdependently possess 
identifymg knowledge of the object or he may glean such identifying 
knowledge from the speaker’s choice of ore, and of these two 
poKibihties the first, I should maintain, is fundamental to the topic 
of identifymg reference. 

Does Mr Shwayder understand his identifying requirement in the 
sense of this notion of audience-relative identification which I have 
^ too rou^y sketched^ It is hard to say. He says, indeed . 

We idenkfy an object when we refer to it m such a way as to 
leave no question what wo are referiing to " (p. 15). But we might 
leave a question m some mmds and not m others There is no 
uxphcit fusion to an audience, no hmt that where an audience has 
more than one member, an o.r e might be an r.e for some, and not 
for other, members of the audience. And if Mr. Shwayder docs, 
miderstand his idenlufyiiig requirement in the way I have sketched, 
ihen it is a puzzhng fact that he chooses the terminology ho does 
choose to mark a certam distmction He distanguishcs between 
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tliose refeiences in making wlicJi we exploit the presence of the 
object lefeired to (emplo^mg, perhaps, the demonstratiye ‘ this ’), 
and those m which we do not ; and he names the fnnnm- “ nnn - 
identifymg references ” (p. 18, n. 12). Again, on page 22, footnote 
16, he says : “ A reference to an object in a location does not ex- 
presdy identify the referent, but exploits its presence m the situ- 
ation.” In spite of this choice of tennmology, he admits that such 
a reference “ does, m a certain sense, identify ” (p 18) But why 
only “ in a certam sense ”i If my rough sketch of the identifying 
requirement answers to Mr. Shwayder*s intentions, then such 
references, when successful, identify tout court. If not, then what 
IB i/ie central sense m which it is required of a successful o.r e that 
it identify^ 

We mi^t turn, for ferther hght on this question, to what Mr 
Shwayder says about “locations” and “logically grounded m- 
dmduating features ”. Mr. Shwayder distinguishes, qmte cor- 
rectly to my mmd, between identfynng m the sense m which one 
who makes a successful reference iden'&es the object to which he 
refers, and identifying m the sense of making a stat^ent of identify. 
He notes, correctly, that successful identification m the first sense 
does not necessarily rule out the need for identification m the second. 
(Jff.ff. the fact that A knows who S is referring to by the expression 
* The man who opened the discussion yesterday ’ does not preclude 
A’s asking who that man was, m the hope of being answered with an 
identify-statement.) Mow Mr. Shwayder says lhat wo can “ fix " 
the first sense of ‘ identify ’ by reference to the notion of the " loca- 
tion ” of an object (p. 16). A location, or ostensible location, of an 
object IS explamed as somethmg tiiat is “ determined ” by a “ logic- 
ally grounded mdividuating feature ” (pp 16-16, 31) , and a logic- 
ally grounded individuating feature is somethmg that is specified 
by an expression such that we know “ m pomt of logic ” that the 
expression apj^es, or refers, to at most one object. So such an 
expression will be “ location-determining There is more than a 
hmt in Mr Shwayder’s writing to the effect that the fact that a 
given expression is location-determining, or a given feature a logically 
grounded mdividuating feature, fe in some particularly mtuuate 
way connected with the “ metsphysrosl category ” of the object, if 
any, to which it apphes, or — m other words of his — with the identify 
of the “ department of language ” to which talk of such objects 
belongs (c/l 16, 27, 30). But he does not elucidate this view and his 
examples scarcely support it Thus we might indeed say of such 
expressions as “ first prune number between 20 and 30 ” (p. 21) and 
“ smallest number, t, for which 2** -f- 1 is not prime ” (p. 20) that 
wo know “ m pomt of logic ” that each apphes to at most one object. 
But the pomt of logic in question seems to relate, at least m part, to 
the eyprngwnTi ‘first’ and to the superlative termination ‘-est’, 
with the grammatically smgnlar number of the 
following noun. These indeed do belong to a dass of expressfons or 
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coostiuotions (wlucli includes also tiie word 'only’, similarly 
followed) wlucli make explicit claims to uniqueness in a certam 
respect , but they appear to be available for this piuqpose m con- 
nection with any “ metaphysical category ” whatever. 

We must consider a httle further what the role of these exphcit 
imiqueness-claimers is in Mr Shawyder’s thinking at this pomt. 
Another form of example he gives is the following. “ we may . . , 
umquely locate a material object by estabhshing that at some parti- 
cular time it completely*- occupied a certam region of space ” (p. 16) 
This seems a very remarkable way of umquely locatmg a material 
object. (How would the region of space completely occupied at a 
certain tune by, say, a certain (diair be itself specmed^) And we 
might think that Mr Shwayder’s purposes wo^d be equally well 
served by a description of the matenal object m question as the only 
matenal object of a certam kmd in a certam region at a certain tune 
If so, “ logically grounded mdividuatmg feature ” means no more 
tn gonercA than “ mdividuatmg feature ”, «.e. feature which can be 
truly ascribed to a certam object and to no other The word 
‘ only ’ simply serves to daun exphcitly, with regard to a feature, 
that it %8 mdividuatmg We must note, however, with regard to 
certam features, that we cannot readily separate a bare umqueness- 
claim from the specification of the feature m their case simply by 
detaching a smgle word or phrase (e g. * only ’). We can do this 
m the case of ‘ only man who has reaped the top of Mt. Everest ’, 
wo cannot m the case of ‘ first man to reach the top of Mt. Everest 
Perhaps Mt. Shwayder mtends only those features for whiiA this 
separation cannot be so effected to count as loeation-determining 
features Or j^ierhaps, again, Mr Shwayder would not coimt either 
of these expressions as location-detemuning expressions m view of 
the position occupied m each by the jproper name ‘ Mt Everest ’ we 
could scarcely say of either that wo mow “ m pomt of logic ” alone 
that it has at most one apphcation 

In whatever way we construe " location-determining feature ”, 
we must mquire how Mr. Shwayder mtends to use this concept to 
“ fix ” the still problematio sense of ‘ identify ’. He m no way 
makes the mtended connection exphoit He can scarcely mean that 
an r e. has exphoity to epeo^y a looation-detennuung feature 
Proper names are admitted as central oases of o r.e.s and, hence, 
when successfully used, as central cases of r.e s Perhaps, m 
of the notion of identifying for an audience, we might mterpret the 
connection as follows When a reference succeeds m identifying, it 
does so either by eupplyvng the audience with knowledge of a location- 
determmmg feature of the object m question, at the same tune 
making it clear that it is that object which is being referred to, or by 
w/eohmg such knowledge already m possession of the audience, at the 
same tmie makmg it dear that it is the object of which the audience 
has this knowledge whidi is bemg referred to, or by ivrectvng the 

1 My italias 
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attention of the audience in snoh a way that it acquiree such know- 
ledge, etc. In bnef, a reference succeeds if and only if the audience 
has, or then acquires, knowledge of an individuating feature of the 
object being referred to and knows that it ts the object of which it 
has this knowledge which is being re&rred to. Then, I suppose, we 
can widen or narrow the range of genuine identification in Mr. 
Shwayder’s central sense by intei^reting more or less widely the 
notions of ‘ having knowle^e ’ and ‘ mdividuatmg feature ’. Thus 
a man who responds appropriately to the demonstrative reference 
‘ That dog ’ mi^t be said, m a sense, to know that there is just one 
dog m his field of vision and hence to know an individnatiiig fsatore 
of the object referred to, but not to have reflected upon or formulated 
to bima eff this proposition, and hence not to have knowledge of it m 
a more “ theoretic^ ” sense {cf. p. 18). But how reflective does an 
audience have to be^ If a spea&r refers to my finend by name and 
I respond appropnately, do I — in order for the iden^cation to 
count as ideniofication in some central sense — have, at the moment 
of reference, to reflect upon such a feature as betng both Jenown to me 
and beanng that name (which may m fact be an individuatmg feature) 
or — worse — ^upon such a feature as bmng the first man I met uniA gold 
«n hts teeth (which must be an mdividuatmg feature if anything has 
it)^ It would seem gratmtous to insist on such high standards of 
audience-reflectiveness and stiU more gratuitous to insist that the 
feature reflected on has to be such that it must be mdividuatmg if 
anything has it But would there be any non-arbitraiy way of 
relaxing the standards so as to allow proper names a central place 
in Buccessfiil identification while keepmg demonstrative reference 
on the periphery? 

I must emphasise that this attempt at interpreting Mr. Shwayder’s 
intentions in terms of the notion of snccessfA identification for an 
audience is only a guess Mr Shwayder does not mention audiences _ 
Yet it must surely bo a guess in the rmht area For what else could 
‘ success ’ moan^ There ate other, rehted things it mi^t meam It 
might, for example, mean using an expression which (o) is " out 
out ” by the ” rules of language ” for refarrmg use (t e, for bunging 
about identification m the sense I have suggested) and (6) is oorrecdy 
used m apphcation to the object it is apphed to on a given occasion. 
Whether it actually succeeds with the audience on that occasion 
would be irrelevant to its success in thts sense, even though this sense 
is explained in terms of the other. Perhaps tins is nearer to Mr. 
Shwayder’s intAn tin Tia But sinoB this sense is explamed m terms 
of the other, it is hard to see m what ways diffe^t feom ^ose I 
have suggested we could use the notions of looation-detenmnataon 
and individuating features to "fix” this sense of iden^oatoon. 
Sometimes one is tempted to suppose that Mir. Shwaydm really thinks 
of the case of success in reference as the use of m expression 

such that its meaning alone guarantees uniqueness ot application 
for it , ho is looking ahead, after all, to his terminal problems of 
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lefeience to tmiveisals. But thougk tlus thought ina 7 infiueuce 
him, it does not seem to he his official view. 

Mx. Shwaydei’s £ist chapter, to which the above remarks relate, 
IS nch m doctrmea calling for scarcely less discnssion. I will briefly 
mention one or two more. (1) As akeady remarked, Mr Shwayder 
pomts out that a successful idmtiflcation m the sense we have been 
concerned with does not necessarily render superfluous identifications 
of another kmd, viz. those that are supplied by statements of identity. 
We can perfec^y well have identifying knowledge of an object m 
respect of two different “ locations ” — knowledge mvoked or snpphed 
by two different ore a — without knowing it is the same object m 
each case This en passant solution of Mr. Shwajrder’s of the spurious 
old problem of how statements of identity can be informative seems 
to me qmte correct. (2) Mr. Shwayder suggests that, for certam 
subject-matters, there ace prefarced identifying espresaions such that 
one for whom t^y successfully identify (m the first sense) the object 
cannot then be m need of farther identifications (m the second 
sense) of that object. Mr Shwayder says of such expressions that 
they specify a “ pnmaiy location ” of Ihe object An example he 
gives IS the ntunecal ‘ 6 used to refer to the number 5 One for 
whom the reference was succesafnl couM not then need to ask 
‘ Which number is the number 5® ’ m just the way in which ho 
might, for example, need to ask ‘ Which number is &e cube of the 
square <xf 27® ’ (If I have understood Mr. Shwayder correctly here, 
however, he is m some confusion about his own point. HA says the 
ruled-out question is . ‘ Which number 5 do you mean® ’ (p. 21). 
But this form of question is ruled out for any successful reference 
and not just for one which sperafies a “ primary location ”.) Mr. 
Shwayder then suggests that where primary locations are av^able, 
the logically fundamental method of showing that an object ^ecified 
m respect of one non-pnmary location is identical with an object 
specified m respect of another is to show that both locations are 
conneoted, m the way of object-identity with the primaiy location. 
Mr. Shwayder is mchned, on page 22, to suppose that “ temporal ” 
objects do not have primaay locations , though in a subsequently 
added footnote on the same page he toys with the suggestion that 
pmnary-location references in abstract subject-matters somehow 
correspond to (“ take the place of ”) demonstrative references to 
actually present material objects , and on page 59 he says of personal 
names that “ having such and such a proper name stands m for 
primaiy location ”, addmg, in a further foolnote on page 60, that 
this IS “ at beat only an approximation Here, as quite often, one 
feels that Mr. Shwayder &ids the scent of lo^cal analogy equally 
difficult either to resist or to pursue — to its possibly deceptive source. 

Mr. Shwayder’s second chapter is divided into two parts. In the 
first he lists a number of chainctenstics which o.r.e s may have or 
lack , and in the second he discusses, in the light of this list, what he 
describes as a “haphazard” selecbon of varieties of o.r.e The 
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govenung pimciple of the listing of chaiactenstics — a prinnipl B ^ot 
very dearly or fehoitously explained in the opening pages — seems to 
he as follovre It may be that the use of an expression to refer to a 
paxtioular object is rendered correct by nothing but a purely arbitrary 
convention hcencmg the apphcation of the expression to that parti- 
cular object That is, this apphcation of the expression does not 
form part of any system and is not governed or gmded by any general 
rule of language. In such a case we have a totally arbitrary o r.e. 
(e g. some proper names, and, Mr. Shwayder also suggests, the Greek 
mathematicians’ use of ir) There are different, not mutually ex- 
dusive ways m which an o.r.o. may be partially or totally non- 
arbitrary. Thus (a) there may be a systematte element m the 
assignment of o r e.s (e g. the numbers of houses in a street, surnames, 
the use of quotation m referring to expressions). The apphcation of 
o j.e s may be partially or wholly governed by (b) generd tnd^(!at^ve 
conventions (' I ’, ‘ diis ’) or (o) general descnptive conventions 
(‘ the old man ’). Some designations, perhaps better dassthed as 
proper names than as descriptions, may nevertheless be (d) appro- 
pnate (‘ Goldbach’s Conjecture ‘ The ]h;en(^ Defence ’) finally 
— ^a classification which becomes important later m Ihe book — 
some o j.e s may be (e) secondary, their use presupposing another 
use of the same or a related expression (e g. the use of numerals to 
refer to numbers, the uses of ‘ blue ’ or ‘ green ’ as colour-referring 
nouns). 

The vonetieB of o r.e. which Mr. Shwayder then proceeds to discuss 
mdude, among others, proper' names, pronouns, definite descrip- 
tions, quoted expressions and numeraJs Mr. Shwayder’s account 
of what defimte descnptions are — viz. " expressions formulated m or 
translated mto English as ' the ’ followed by an adjectival word or 
phrase followed by a common noun ” — seems to be oddly restnctive 
and to exclude some cdebrated examples But he is good on proper 
names ; and, thou^ there is some obscurity, there is also shrewd 
observation m this relatively uncontroversial chapter. 

Mr. Shwayder’s third chapter is suggestive, but difBcult and 
arbitrary. It is packed with ideas , but seems over-hastily packed 
He begins by turning his attention i^m referring uses to “ chuacter- 
imng ” or “ distinguishing ” uses With certain exceptions, any 
“ common term ” which is capable of bemg applied, m the same 
sense, to a number of different objects, is capable of distmgnishmg 
or characteiising use ; and has distmgmshmg or characteusuig use 
when it actually w apphed, m the way of predication, to an object 
identifyingly referred to by another expression (Distmguishmg 
use, like referring use, however, is not confined to predications, t e. 
to statements, but may occur in other kmds of speedh-act as well ) 
Various respects in which distmgnishmg uses, or terms having dis- 
tinguishing uses, may be classified are then hated and commented 
on. Thus such a term may be one-, two- or w-plaoe ; it will have 
some degree of conhrametg, * e. a more or less hmited or an unlimited 
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range of contranes , it itiII liave some degree of freedom, 17111 be 

combinable in appbcation to one and the same object ivitb a more or 
less limited or an unbinited nnmber of terms all b^ongmg to different 
contranef^-ranges , its nse as a distmgnishmg term mil either be 
its pnmUive use or will be derivable from some non-predicative use ; 
either the test for its applicabilit 7 will mvolve determining the 
presence of some other definit e oharactensuig feature (m which case , 
it IB subordmccte) or it will not mvolve this (m which case it is basio) ; 
it will be either identijicatory, as are, “regularly”, nouns in dis- 
tingnishiTig use preceded by the mdefimte article, or descriptive, as 
are, “ regularly ”, adjectives m distinguishing use. There are other 
olassidoations m Mr Shwayder’s list, which I shall not mention. 
Excluded by him from distmgnishmg use are “ verbs and participles 
m simple temporal statements ” of which he gives as examples, ‘ He 
was running ’ and ‘ He caught the rabbit 

Mr. Shwayder’s comments on these dassifioations give rise to many 
more difhoultieB and doubts than I shall mention His way of 
“setting off” simple temporal statements from distmgnishmg 
statements, for example, is utterly mystifying. He says that a 
temporal statement is a statement for whi(^ the fimdamental 
venffcatory test (a) can be apphed only on “ one, or at most a small 
number, of discrete occasions ” and (&} “ mvolves no operations upon 
the object ” (such as “ companng it to a standard or measurmg it ”) 
but “ only a passive observation of it ” (p. 89). We might say of a 
blushmg boy’s face that it was red, or of a sangnine-complexioned 
boy’s face that it was red. Do we “ compare with a standard ” in 
the one case and not m the other^ Or is the first statement not a 
temporal statement^ Then is 'He is blushing’ not a temporal 
statement^ Is ' Napoleon conquered Europe ’ a temporal statement 
or not^ More thought is ne^ed about this distmction. Agam, 
Mr Shwayder says that dispositional quahties are subordinate 
(p. 80) , but smce the tests for many dispositional quahties pre- 
sumably turn essentially on verifying simple temporal statements, 
and such statements do not, m Mr. Shwayder’s view, ascnbe dis- 
tinguishing features to thmgs, it seems to follow that such dis- 
positional quahties do not quaUfy as subordmate m Mr. Shwayder’s 
sense Nor, clearly, do they qualify as basic ((f. p. 80). Yet 
“ everg distanguiahiTig use is either basic or subordmate ” (p. 80). 
Agam and agam Mr. Shwayder rests his distinctions on a couple of 
examples and a sketchy and highly abstract characterization which 
are quite inadequate to make his intentions clear even where they do 
not leave the impression that he simply has no clear intentions. 

Mr Shwayder next develops his doctrine of o r.e s which refer to 
properties His central pomts seem to be these (1) Property- 
referring uses presuppose distmguislung uses belonging to the same 
family. (The property-referimg uses are " secondary ”, the dis- 
tinguishing uses “ primary ”.) This does not mean that for evciy 
property-referring use which we make of a term, there must bo 
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antecedently m existence an exactly corresponding distingushing 
use of that, or a related, term. Our mathematical theory, for 
example might licence the introduction of certam shape-ores 
without oox ever havmg had occasion to introduce or use a corres- 
pondmg term for characterising particular spatial objects. But 
some shape-distingnishing uses there must be, before any shape- 
refening uses can exist. Forth^, with every novelty m property- 
reference, we add to the possibibtieB of object-oiiMacteziBBtion. 
Frop^y-referiing uses descend from distinguishing uses, but in turn 
beget further disldngaishing uses. (2) There can be terms used for 
reference to umveraals ot£er than properbtes. Indeed, under the 
single heading of ‘ colours we can distinguish difEerent kmds of 
universals wMch may be objects of reference. But we get reference 
to colours as properties only when we have discovered and mtroduced 
criteria for distmguishing and identifymg an unlimited number of 
colours ; as, in our era, scientists have come to distinguish colours 
by wave-length, saturation and intenraty. And so for all reference 
to properties Mr. Shwayder acknowle^e that this is an arbitrary 
stipulation on his part regarding the use of the word ‘ property ’. 
(3) The object of reference of a property-referring use is most 
commonly said by Mr. Shwayder to be “ nothing other than the 
associated dnrfangninbing use This dootrme is not confined to 
reference to properties, in Mr. Shwayder’s restincted sense of this 
word, but is extended by birn to ah reference to luuversals. Some- 
times Mr. Shwayder says that this docfaine is not quite aocroate ' 
an improvement which would, however, make but a “ trifimg ” 
difference (chap. II, p. 48), would be to say that the object of reference 
IS not the di'ata'Tigni'abiTig use, but “ that element which the realis- 
ation of the primary [i e. hero, the distinguish^] use would contri- 
bute to the success of language acts ” ; and this element contributed 
to the success of language acts is sometimes said to be, e g. not a 
^nTniiTydiatin gniahTTig use, but a S/istvruAion of colouT. Sometimes, 
again, Mr. Shwayder identifies the referent in what mi^t seem to 
be yet a third way, but is more probably merely a restatement of the 
first the referent of the univeisal-referring use is the possihhiy of 
characterising objects with the charactensing use. 

All, or most, forms of this last doctrine of Mr. Shwayder s seem 
exposed to obvious objections. If I say that green is my favourite 
colour, I do not seem to be saying that a certain use of langua^ is my 
favourite colour, nor that the possibihty of this use is, nor that the 
contnbution made by this use to the success of a language-act is 
Possibly Mr Shwayder’s “ trifimg ” amendment, properly untostood, 
titlraa care of this crude objection ; for he says that the element 
contributed ” etc. is a distinction of colour ; which se^ near to 
savms that it is a colour. But it seems difficult to undCTstand the 
oTnnTiJTTiHTii; in this way, and difficult to see what’s left of the or^mal 

doctiane if it is so understood. i i. 

I ■ fcbTTiV Mr. Shwayder errs here in trying to force a general form ot 
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aDswei to the question ‘What is xefeiTed to in such-and-such a 
secondaiy refemng use^ * out of his theory of secondary and pninary 
uses. Non-bizaxre answers to such questions would always, 1 thiulr, 
be internal to the secondary uses of language in question. But I 
do not think the error is very grave. The theory of pnmaxy and 
secondary^uses is important, and its importance survives the 
retracing of the reductive step which Mr. Shwayder takes. 

It IS token agam m Mr. Shwayder’s mteresting and valuable last 
chapter on natural numbers. hlumeralB, as employed to refer to 
natural numbers, have a secondary referring use , what they refer 
to 18 the primary use they have, viz. their use m oauMvng. The 
countmg use of numerals is neither a referring nor a distmguisbmg 
use. It IS mtimately associated with, though distinguishable &om, 
other uses which numerals may have . e g. the use of the terminal 
numeral m a counting operation to answer ^e question' Bow many^ ’ 
(the cardinal use) , the use of numerals as systematic o j; e s to r^er 
to numbered objects (e g houses m a street) ; the ordinal use of 
numeralB (a ilmtinginabrng use) , the use of numerals as “ calculating 
markers ” m arithmetic^ calculation (the ccdcuhiing use) , and 
their use as secondary ores referring to numbers m true statemento 
about numbers (eg 7 + 6 = 12) Mr. Shwayder’s list of uses is 
longer than this , but this will serve for present purposes. 

There is something a little misleading about the way m which Mr. 
Shwayder presents ^ bet of uses. He is right to stress that when 
we count a collection of objects, the use which we make of the 
numerals m countmg is ddSerent &om the use which we make of the 
tennmal numeral in answering the question ‘ How many^ ’ , and 
when we count with the object of arriving at an ordinal use, the 
countmg use is agam diJTerent &om the or^al use. But it is not 
as if there were a pntnary operation of countmg such that no dis- 
tu^uishable tennmal use at w was envisaged as the tennmation of 
an act of this primary kmd I do not think lUh. Shwayder would 
disagree with this " Knowing how to use the system (of counting- 
numerals), we may say of any countu^ numerd that its use is to 
termmate countmg at a cortam pomt ” (p 146). But not just when 
we feel we have done enough of oowUtfig, and would like to embark 
on some other activity. 

Mr Shwayder’s problem is to show how the use of numerals to 
refer to numbers (tiie use of “ number-numerals ”) is denved &om 
and dependent upon the counting, or, as I should prefer to say, 
upon the counti^-cum-cardmal, use. He pomts out that the 
counting use essentially mvolves the introduction and employment 
of an ordered sequence of distinguishable and identifiable numerals ; 
he shows admirably how a linuted practical mastery of the countmg- 
cum-cardinal use may naturally lead on to a practical grasp of a 
toolmiquo for supplymg oneself with mdefinitely many numerals , 
MW, ^ven these two achievements, the provition of basic criteria 
for distinguislung and identifymg an unliiuited number of numbers 
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does not, as m tiie case of ze&ience to properties, represent a problem 
to be solved, but one 'vrbose solution is already given. ‘What of 
statements about numbers, the statements, at least, whudi belong 
to the arithmetic of natural numbers^ They embody, Mr. Shwayder 
says, the theory of countmg uses or, better, the theory of the “ com- 
position ” of countings. (We “ compose ” countmgs if, e.ff„ we 
count two collections separately and then count all their members 
together.) We can look at anthmetic in three connected ways. 
First, we may see it as a pure calculus, a system of rules for generatmg 
formulas out of formulas (“ calculating ”), independently of any 
mteipretation bemg asagned to the signs of the system. Second, 
we may mterpret (some) arithmetical fonnulas as “ special forms of 
usually but not mvariably true contingent statements about counting 
operations ” (p 152). Third, we may see these statements as settmg 
a standard of what arithmetical compoundabihty is , and “ there- 
with ” the relevant equations assume the status of statmnents about 
numbers (p. 163). So (some) statements about numbers are effectively 
standard-settmg stat^ents about the countmg uses of numerals 

Has Mr. Shwayder satisfactorily answered his own question about 
“ how these equations come to express genume statements of identic 
about numbers (p. 154). ilffis emphasis on the contingent 
character of his “ statement about counting operations ” leads one 
to suppose that he is thinking primarily of the utibty of applymg 
anthmetioal formulas and arithmetical calculation to concrete 
oountables. This is no doubt as important a factor as you please in 
the genesis of the anthmetical calculus. But must we ther^ore say 
that anthmetical identities acquire the status of statements about 
numbers essentially by serving as a standard for the anthmetical 
compoundability of countings of concrete countables* The system- 
atically ordered numerals may themselves be counted, as Mr. 
Shwayder firequently emphatises , and it does not seem that mter- 
pretation of the arithmetical equations as statements about certam 
counting operations conducted on these countables would yield 
nnTifaTigtmt. statements. So regarded, they would set a standard for 
the correctness wi& which the opurations were conducted rather 
tTuLTi for th^ anthmetical compoundabihty. That is guaranteed 
But one does not, mmakingtiiispamt, have to give upMr. Shwayder’s 
msistence upon the pnmaiy the counting use of numerals. 

Mr. Shwayder is very irell aware that he has not given a complete 
account of the notion of a number. To the more limited task which 
ho sets himself m this chapter he seems to me to bnng both imsgm- 


ation and insist. 
Umverstty ^ Oaford 


P. F. Strawson 


AEvndredYears of Philosophy. By John Passmore. Duckworth, 
1957. Pp 523. 36s 

Iir this admirable book Professor Passmore has most ingemously 
fitted into the jframework of the senes in which it appears. 
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Tlie last lumdced years do not form an obvionsly natmal xmit in tlie 
lustoiy of plulosophy. A more attractive point fi;om wMcb to begin 
a recent history of &e subject would be 1903 : the year of Bussell’s 
Principles of Mathematics and of Moore's Prinotpta Ethica and 
B^tation (f Idealism. Others would be 1874:, the year of Green’s 
edition of Hume and Bradley’s first important essay, or 1865 when 
Mill’ s Examination of Hamilton and Stirling’s Secret of Hegd were 
published. Passmore copes with the difficidly by talang 1843 and 
Mill’s /System of Logie as his starting-point and compensates for this 
baobwards extension of the temporal range of his study by giving 
only a &irly cursory treatment in his first two chapters of the natura- 
list philosophies prevailing in Bntam and Europe in the three decades 
befi^ the effective beginning of absolute idealism in this country. 
It is a fortunate contingency that the period involved is precisely 
that of the main literary activity of Lotze. who is the vital connecting 
link between the philosophy of Hegel and its British reincarnation. 

A second mterpretative decision, this time about the topical scope 
of the book, is reasonable enough. Passmore confines hin^slf to the 
central core of philosophical disciplines : logic, theory of knowledge 
and metaphysics All the same this is an impovenshment ; the 
interaction between the centre and the periphery has been an 
important part of the story for much, if not all, of its length. For 
example, although the ethical theories of Bussell and the logical 
positivists are clearly epiphenomena, this cannot be said of Bradley 
or Moore or recent linguae philosophers. Fuxtiiermore the remark- 
able comprehensiveness of philosophical mterests shown by Passmore’s 
other wntmgs suggests tlmt something well worth having has been 
lost by this circumscription. 

The boldest of his expedients of presentation is the solution he 
adopts to the problem of national perspective. He has neither 
lestncted himself to philosophical work wtitten in EnglisTi nor 
attempted the perhaps impossible task of establishing parity of 
treatinent for the philosophy of different linguistic groups. ‘ I have ’, 
he says in the pr^ce, ’ ^hberately chosen to be insular, exhibiting, 
however, thatkmd ofinsnlatity which does not rule out an occasional 
Continental tour or a sli^tly more extended stay in the United 
States. . . . My enterion was : to what extent have the ideas of this 
writer entered mto the public domain of philosophical discussion in 
England? ’ This simple and sentible device fines hiTn fi:om the 
responsibihty for deciding the nebulous and speculative issue of a 
philosopher’ s intrinsic importance Foreign philosophexs are assessed 
in terms of thax impingement on the British scene: as a result James, 
Carnap, Peirce* and Frege are among the twelve most finquently 
mentioned philosophers in the book^ while Brunschvieg and Kicolai 
Hartmann have to make do with a short paragraph each. 

One other general feature of the book should be mentioned at this 
pomt. It is not only a most interesting, judicious and readable 
narrative, it is also an excellent work of reference. There is a good 
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‘ diort bibliograplij ’ of twenty-four pages at tbe end but tihe richest 
bibbographical nounshment is to be found in the footnotes A vast 
mass of well-selected periodical literature is referred to m these notes 
and IS made readily accessible by an mdez of names and a very well- 
constcucted subjeot-indez, itself eqmpped with us^Eiil cross-refer- 
ences, m which astensks indicate on which page bibhographies are 
to be found. The footnotes are entertaining as well as usefol. 
Passmore tells the reader where to look for fictional representations 
of modern philosophers . to Robert Elsmere for T. H Green and to 
Stmster Streei for F 0. S Schiller. Ha pomts out that the com- 
posite volume The New Bedhsm was appropnate to an age of mam- 
festoes and suggests a comparison with Ezra Pound’s Imagist 
Analogy In this connection he does not disdain a httle human 
mterest; he observes that Pitkin, one of the contnbutors to the 
volume, went on to make his reputation ‘ by advising a multitude of 
readers how to be happy though forty There are also undassi- 
fiable apergus sudi as this, of Lord Haldane. ‘In the Reign Of 
RdattvUy he urges upon British mdustry the importance of embark- 
mg upon an mquiry into the possibihty of hamessmg atomic energy ’ 
The level of accuracy in this huge accumulation of particular detail 
IS esdxaordinarily hi^. Passmore is by no means one of those com- 
mentators on foreign philosophy who cannot manage to get the 
spelhng of unfamihar names quite ri^t nor is he afflicted by the 
more common weakness of tacking on misremembered mitials to 
well-known surnames. The only error I can find that might be 
worth amendmg is at the top of page 421 where ‘ Treaitse on Inmclton 
and Piobabiltty ’ should read ‘ Tke Logical Problem of Induction 
Like everythmg else of Passmore’s, A RvmSked Years of Philosophy 
is extremely well written. It is eiqpresBed m whst mi^t be called 
the Austrahon style , that &esh, terse, confident, unoirounilocutory 
manner of utterance common to most of the contributors to the 
Austrdlasittn J oumal of Philosophy. But in Passmore’s hands it is a 
fairly sophisticated hterary instrument, witty without being heartily 
jocular, colloquial without bemg self-consciously masouhne and down- 
to-earth, lucid without bemg oversimphfym^y mude A mas- 
sively detailed survey of this ]^d poses a problem of exposition in 
the very large amount of reported discourse it is bound to contam 
Passmore handles this difficulty with great skill. He does not let 
quotation, with its tendency to interrupt the sequence of ezposition, 
bulk too large and he adroitly rmgs the changes on that handM of 
expressions — mew, &eory, doctrine, Oiesis, contention, bdtef, opinion 
and so forth — ^that are mdispensable to a wntsr with his task 
Furthermore he has the mtelleotual virtues appropriate to his style. 
He IB courageous in tackhng difficult, mvolved and contentious 
pieces of thmlnng and clear-headed and unevasive m the precise and 
defimte accounts he gives of them. A substantial instance of this 
IB his admirable treatment of the development of formal logic in the 
penod under review. There are fiill and detailed accounts of the 
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innovaboiis of Boole and Peirce and a remarkably Itumnous exposi- 
tion of the mam theories of Frege, in the course of whicb Passmore 
effectively grasps that \rell-knoivn nettle ‘ the concept horse is not 
a concept Tfia treatment of Hilbert and Bronwer is helpful and 
sympathetically informed mth none of that aU too common rehance 
on slogans Trluch steieotypes formalism mto the view that mathema- 
tics is a game with meaningless marks and mtuitionism mto the 
theory i^t the law of excluded muddle is false These tiresome 
mottoes are put into the settmg tiiat is essential to their mteUigi- 
bihty. Another field m which he is prepared to consider inquiries of 
a &ir degree of formal technicality is the philosophy of science. 
The last half of chapter 18 gives a really model account of recent 
discussions of inductive logic by Popper, von Mises, Beichenbach, 
Csmap, von Wnght, Eneale and Braithwaite Passmore manages 
to combme his usual clarity and simplicity with a concrete explana- 
tion of technical conceptioiLS vastly superior to the vague explana- 
tory gestures of a more belletnstic type of philosophical historian 
In general he is rather self-effacing as far as his own philosophical 
oonviotions are concerned. Expounding a theory he will consider its 
subsequent fate m the philosophical world but his task, as he con- 
ceives it, IS to report criticisms that have actually been made and 
been widely accepted rather than to mvent new ones or to authonse 
those he personaUy prefers All the same an impression of personal 
endorsement is given from time to time At the conclusion of the 
mam narrative, for example, he descnbes Waismann as a centre of 
resistance to the ordmary language philosophy of present-day Oxford 
and goes on ’ He is not alone, at Oxford or elsewhere, m behoving 
that ordinary lanraage philosophy will die of mamtion ’ There is a 
suggestion that the fulfilment of this prophecy would not be un- 
welcome to its reports: 'Whatever his particular hoslalities may be 
they are not allowed to depnve anyone of fair treatment But a 
suf^ently clear general impression is left by his variations of tone 
and emphasis to allow his general standpomt to be reconstructed 
and confirming evidence for the reconstruction is available in the 
statistios of space-sdlocation as between different philosophers 
These figures put Bussell and Wittgenstem well m the lead. Thmre 
follow, m ocdm . Mill, Bradley, James, Carnap, Moore, Alexander 
and Stout. After Carnap, Byle and Popper are the most exten- 
sively considered of currently active philosophers. The surpnsui^y 
hi^ position accorded to Alexander and Stout can to some extent, 
peihaps, be eiplamed by their Australian connectians Alexander 
was bom there and Stout retired and died there But Passmore 
himself IS a pupil of John Anderson, who has developed Alexander’s 
ideas m an mterestin^y idiosyncratic way, and he shares one very 
fimdamental conviction with Alexander; that philosophy is con- 
^uous with science and should not be carried on in autonomous 
isolatira from it, whether in the manner of transcendentahst meta- 
physunans or m that of the analysts of language. 
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In genecal Passmore is mndk more interested in applied pMosojAy 
of tlie sort that reloads to problems arising in ^e concrete work 
of the sciences and that reacts upon them th^ in either of the t\TO 
mam -varieties of pure philosophy, that which seeks to explam the 
universe by demonstrative argument or that which denves ftom 
conceptual paradox and perplexiiy. This is shown in some favour- 
ably -toned remarks about Russel^ who, he says, ‘ belongs m spint 
to that tradition of philosophy which conceives it as “ the science of 
the sciences ” He sees Russell as working ‘ m the manner of that 
scientific tradition which first came mto vigorous gro-wth, m modem 
Europe, in the seventeenth centuiy and in stnkmg contrast to the 
differentiatmg habits of that scholasticism against which it forcibly 
reacted and mto which, in philosophy at least, it shows some signs 
of retonung He is conspicuously better disposed towards Bus^ 
himself, with his -wide and fertile extra-philosophical interests, than 
-to the philosophically purer Busselhan -tradition -wi-th its con- 
centration on the sense-datum theory of perception. Its leadmg 
members axe, indeed, treated imder separate ^ads. Price as a 
belated, Bussdhzed adherent of the school of Cook Wilson, Ayer as 
logical positivist -ivith some regrettably English and non-scientific 
propensities To do this is to take their eadiest -writmgs as too 
authoritative a due to the general significance of their -work. Cer- 
tainly Puce began as a disciple of Prichard and the doctrinal allegiance 
of Language, Truth and Logie ia made abnndantly dear. But Price’s 
Perception and ThmTang and Experience and Ayer’s Foundations of 
Empirical Knowledge descend from Bussell’s EsOerndl World and 
Analysis Mind and are connected through it to Mill’s Examvnatton 
of Hamdton and so eventually to Hume. In emphasieing those 
aspects of BnsseU’s philosophy to which he is most sympathetic 
Passmore has perhaps been led mto obscuring those of its features on 
which Bussell himself has most concentrated and which have con- 
tinued to he influential through the work of others. 

The metascientific, as against the Humean and epistemological, 
side of Bussell’s philosophy is best represented today by Professor 
Popper and he would appear to be Passmore’s favourite contempo- 
rary. Poppm’s programmatic insistence, m his presidential addross 
to the Anstotehw Society and in the mtroduotion to the Logic of 
SmontufUs Discovery, that the proper task of philosophy is the same m 
that of sdence, to achieve an understanding of the world, is a fair 
expression of Passmore’s own view. The appeal that apphed, non- 
autonomoiis philosophy has for him explains the unfashionably 
sympathetic attitude ^ adopts to-wards Collmgwood In an en- 
gagin^y blunt footnote he remarks . ‘ It'is sometimes suggested by 
Idealist admirers of Collmgwood that the brain disease ^m which 
he began to suffer m 1933 is reflected in his ultimate heterodoxies. 
When one contemplates the speculative &eedom of these later -works 
one can only wish that his contemporaries could have been sunilsTly 
afSicted.’ It is not, I thinks just the speoulative fireedom that 
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PasBsacffe admixes, it is also the fact that m lus wiitinga on lustoiy, 
art aiid the presuppositioiis of natoial science CoUingwood h^ 
pxoblems to deal mih. that xraxe piovoked by difficulties ansmg m 
senoiis intellectaal work rather than by the perplexities of isolated 
cerebration. 

If Alexander gets a little more attention than he deserves and the 
sense-datum phdosophers rather less, this is as fax as any distorting 
effect of Passmore’s own bebefa could reasonably be held to extend. 
The purest of pure philosophers and the heroes of contemporary 
philosophical ffishion, Moore and Wittgenstem, are discussed most 
ffiitiy, with care and at considerable length. Of the two txeatments 
that of Moore is the less snceessfiil though all honour is done to biwi, 

‘ Moore ’, Passmore says, ‘ has a great deal to offer to those who have 
felt the faBomalson of his drastic honesty ’ — ^The weakness here hes 
in Passmore’s concentration on the e^bcit doctrinal content of 
Moore’s writingi on his theory of concepts, his distinction of acts and 
objects, his protracted wrestlings with the problem of analysis, 
rather than on his fax more influential, if more or less unconscious, 
innovations m philosophical method. The result is a somewhat 
old-fashioned picture of Moore who is seen m the way m which he 
must have appeared to the philosophers of the 1930s as someone 
pnmanly mterestmg for his work on the relations between sense-data 
and matenal objects. 'What is left out m this view of Moore 
as a remote Edwardian figure is his very large part m detennin- 
11 ^ the character, mterests and even the hteraiy style of post- 
Wittgenstemian analytic philosophy. The pubbcabon of Moore’s 
1910 lectures on Some Ma%n Problems of Philosophy showed that he 
had bttle to add m the way of positive doctrane m the ensuing forty 
years ; yet his central importance as a methodological example for 
recent ^gmstio philosophy is one of the few thmgs not in dilute 
between such supporters of that style of philosophiWg as Wamock 
and such denouncers of it as Gellner. 

Passmore’s deabngs with Wittgenstem deserved the highest 
praise not because of any lack of mtellectual sympathy that may 
be conjectured but because of the great mtnnsic difficulty of the task. 
He makes dear how, m the Tractatus, the ontology of simple objects 
follows from the theory that a proposition is a concatenation of 
names and this, in its tom, &om the fundamental assumption that 
every proposition has a defimte sense which hes m the proposition’s 
rdabon to the world He lucidly sets out the distinction between the 
Tatsaeke and the SaohverhdU but he does not go mto ^e question of 
what the predicative dements, if thexe axe any, of ^e elementary 
propositionB axe the names of. He gives ftiU value to Wittgm- 
stem’s ' fundamental thought ’, that &e logical constants do not 
stand for anything, and traces the difference between the 
sensdess, which m a perfect language need not be said, and the non- 
sensicai, which cmdd not be sard. Fmally, to illiisfxate Wittgen- 
stein’s view that the propositions of philosophy if sensible at all axe 
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eitibei piopointions of psychology or else state what the symbohsm 
should show, he draws au mteiestiug distinction between induction, 
conceived as the psychological piopensiiy to look for simpler ei^lana- 
tions, and the law of causalil^, taken to be the assertion of the fact, 
shown by our symbohsm, that there are natural laws. The only 
comparably good account in a short compass of the mam drift of the 
TracttUus is Kussell’s mtroduction to the work itself. The more 
strai^tforward busmess of descnbmg the Phtlosophtcal Investtgations 
IS also more efiEeotively and sympathetically earned out He starts 
from Witl^enstem’s rejection of the pursuit of stnctly definable 
essences and its replacement by the detailed, therapeutic description 
of the actual use of words. Summmg up the new theory of meaning 
as mamtammg that not all words are names and that understanding 
IS not a mental process he follows its apphoation m the construction 
and use of language-games, the criticism of ostension and meta- 
physical sunphcity, the behavioural interpretation of mental states, 
the rejection of private languages and the expressive theory of 
reports of feehngs. In his bibhographical note to tiie Znvesttyotoons 
he oddly &ils to mention the remarkable account of the book, 
similar to his own m clarity and defimteness, given by Feyerabend m 
the PhUosophuieA Seview for 1954. 

A Hundred Years of Philosophy is itself a work of summarisation 
so there would be no pomt m giving an extended survey of its 
contents But the general lay-out of the chapters deserves a men- 
tion smee it IS m the collocations of different philosophers by which 
order is brou^t out of historical chaos and conventionsl lumpings- 
together, where they exist, amended that the hardest decisions lying 
bwmd tiie book, and perhaps its chief origmahty, are to be foun£ 
The first two chapters set the mid-nineteenth century, pre-ideahst, 
scene ; one of them on Mill and orthodox British empiricism, the other 
on comparatively unprofessional, scientifically-inspired forms of 
naturahi^. Two chapters follow on absolute ideahsm the first on 
- its standard expression in Lotze, Green and Bradley, the second on 
the ensuing debate about the place of personahty m the scheme of 
things whose chief participants were McTaggart, Bosanquet and 
Boyce. 'With an lUummatmg fiourish the next (diapter hrmgs to- 
gether a host of more or less voluntanstic philosophers, united by 
their repudiation of the Cartesian prmciple l^t nothmg but what is 
dearly and distmctly perceived should be accepted. Amongst others 
Schopenhauer, Hietzsche, Lange, Bergson, James and the pragma- 
tists in general figure h^. Formal logic is then considered m a 
chapter recountii^ the central hne of devdopment from 'Whatdy to 
Frege and another which deals with an assortment of heretics and 
oppositionists, m particular Bradley and Bosanquet, SduUer and 
Dewey A chapter on ‘ the movement towards objectivily ’ links 
Brentano, Husserl, Memong and Stout m common resistance to the 
traditiond idea t^t the objeoln of the mind are m some fiushion 
dependent upon it. This movement prepared the way for the early 
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lealism, GoiLceptaal and peiceptnal, of Bnssell and Mooie who are 
discnEBod in follo\nng chapter. The theme of reabsm runs 
throng the next three chapters * on the school of Cook 'Wilson, on 
the new realists and Alexander and on the cntical reahsts, especially 
Sajitayana, and such later naturahsts as Nagel and C. I. Lewis. 
Croce, CollmgWDod and Stout are the leading figures m a compre- 
hensive chapter on metaphysicians and another such chapter hrmgs 
together smentiBt-philosophets &om Mach, Chfford and Pearson to 
Whitehead The really recent histmy of the subject begins with a 
chapter on the Tractatus and Ramsey which is followed by an excellent 
account of classical logical positivism Tarski, Qume and Popper 
bulk large in a chapter on logic, semantics and mel^odology and the 
mam narrative doses with a descnpiion of the later philosophy of 
Wittgenstem and of the parallel movement at Oxford. The book 
ends with a succmct and informative postscript on existentiahsm 
ficom Eieikegaard to Sartre 

There is nothing stnkin^y new about the general form which 
Passmore has given to his story and it would have been an odd 
story if there had been , but it contains some just and useful pieces of 
das^cation, m particular where it brings together the defenders of 
personahly, the anti-mtellectuahsts, the champions of the object and 
the post-poaitivist philosophers of deductive and mductive science 
The only reasonably oohe^t movmnent of thought that has some- 
how been dissipated m the process is one that has been referred to 
already m connection with Passmore’s treatment of Pace and Ayer. 
The rather fully articulated body of doctrine put together by Russell 
and Moore m the first decade of the century, and set out m their 
respective general books on the problems of philosophy written in 
the years just before the 1914 war, has been the focus of a persistent 
and respectable philosophical tradition. Broad, Price, Ewing, Eheale 
Laird and Stace are among its leading members Passmore sees no 
unity here Broad is presented as a feature of pre-Tractaltis Gam- 
bndge. Pace as an unorthodox, latter-day Cook Wilsonian, Eneale as a 
speciahzed philosopher of science, Laird as a mmor new reahst, while 
the other two are remitted to footootes A chapter on the aftermath 
of realism, placed somewhere between the chapter on Cook Wilson 
and the accoimt of the logical positivists, could well have been used 
to consider them Russell’s Problems of Philosophy gives an outbno 
sketch of their common convictions They beheve in the existence 
of substantial, non-analytic necessary propositions, in the logical 
independence of mind and matter and in the objectivity of universals 
and they lean towards the causal theory of perception (though Stace 
is an uncompromiamg phenomenahst) and the analogical solution to 
the problem of other minds They are hberal unionists to Russell's 
Gladstone, with the Tractatus playing the part of Home Rule. 

Passmore’s account of the very large number of philosophers that 
he deals with is always fi:esh and demonstrates clearly that he has 
rdied on their actual wntingB in preference to such secondary 
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matmal as thexs is He does not dig very deep in lus interpreta- 
tions confronted TTith as long and as multifanous a plulosophical 
career as HusseU’s he does not try to search out any basic mufyiiig 
tendencies in the work as a whole So his largely chronological 
survey of its contents tends to give the same impression of desulton- 
ness as, on a first inspection, the work itself does This mterpreta- 
tivB restramt is, I think, dehberate. (His chapter on logical 
positivism, for example, does not embody the general conclusions 
about that movement which he amved at in his excellent articles on 
it in the AustrcAastem Journd m the 1940s ) It is part of his pohc^ 
of producmg as objective and unslanted a history as possible. All 
the same I should have expected a less non-committal version of 
Passmore’s enterprise to have been still bettor than it is, even if I 
were not as confident as 1 am that any deeper interpretations that 
he might offer would be very well-groundsd ones. But in mastermg 
this massive body of material and in presenting it with such style, 
articulation and accuracy he has done such a conspicuous service 
that it would be ungrateful to ask for more. 


Amthony Quintoit 



VIII.— NEW BOOKS 


ThA Logic of Social Engmry By Q^tektck Gibsox. Boutledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1960. (International Inbiaiy of Sociology and Sodial 
Beocmatraotian ) Fp. x 214 248 

This 18 a \rork of religious apobgetio. the religion being “Sdentism”. As 
vnth other such works its ai^uments may seem very canvincing to those 
who share the author’s faith but make no im^nession upon those who do not. 
For hhr Gibson “ social enquiry ” is and can only be “ Scimice ”, and this is 
not 3 ust a fact to be noticed, but a dogma to be pastionately defended. Half 
the book is an attack upon “ Anti'.Soientific Views about Social Enqmry 
but no statement of these “ anti-scientific news ” is produced ^m 
anyone who actually holds them and, like a Bible Christ^ who quotes 
texts even m controversy with atheists, hbr. Gibson seems not to underhand 
what his opponents mamtam and why The taiget would appear to be 
Continental European, and particulady German, sociology, but the &ot 
that his mdex contains many names of authors who have wntten in 
En^h but very few others, and those aU available m English trans- 
lations, arouses the suspicion that Ur Gibson (who is an Austislian} can 
read no language except his own, and simply does not know what those 
whom he is criticizing have said Th^ think teleologically, and of this 
he seems qmte mcapable The question “ YThat is the point of it !” is 
one which he not c^y never as^ but cannot understand anyone Bskmg. 
Therefore he naturally never asks what is the point of Science, which he 
treats as an end m its^, self-evidently justified But most of us, I think, 
would say that the purpose of what is nowadays most often meant by 
” Science ” was to pr^ot and, m favourable mrcamsfances control 
events, and that a scientifio method was justified only by its success in 
tins Mr Gibson can imderstand that such methods have been thou^t 
mapphcable to social studies, but does not try to justify- them by quoting 
any successes they have had , it is enough for him. as for so maty rebgioas 
apologists, to argue that what he accepts on fiuth has not been demon- 
stratively proved impossible A thing which he cannot understand at all 
IS that it could seem to anyone that the most that can be achieved on 
these hnes is trivial (the labouring mountains of ” social science ” bring 
forth only ridiculous mice), but that otiier kmds of ” social enquiry ” may 
be really valuable He ascribes to those who hold “ anti-scientific views *' 
the da^ to have an ** alternative procedure ” to " scientific procedures ”, 
but It does not occur to him that tiiy mi^t have different aims By 
what we call putting ourselves m another man’s position ” we do not 
claim to be able to pr^ct what he will do (tiiough we may be willmg to 
say what he might do), but, when he has done it, we do sometimes seem to 
ourselves to understand (dig he did it (in a sense apparently incomprehens- 
ible to Mr Gibson but famdiar enough to most ofus) and. though it is very 
easy to be mistaken about this, we ate not always mistaken and there is no 
other way m which this understanding can be had Ebr is this useless spec- 
ulation, for it IB just what a Minister of Labour wants, who wants to know 
why there is labour unrest in the docks — not what one of Mr. Gibson's 
“ social scientists ” could tell him of the ” laws ” governing the social 
behaviour of dockers, but just what it is that these men reallv want, 
wbidi mig^t be something which thy could qmte easily be given, wluch 
ivould satisfy them. 
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The second half of the booh is entitled “ The Logical Pecuhanties of 
Social Enquiry ”, but in fact it is not concerned mth social enqutry at all, 
but only mth its anticipated results. The question is not what sort of 
evidence there can be for the condusions of “ sooisl science ”, but only 
what sort of logical intern sudi a science would be — or rather, I suppose, 
M, for it is token for granted that we have it. The general pictw of 
Science presented is a conventional simphfioation of John Stuart Will 
It IS all subsumption of empmcal generalizations under wider general- 
izafaons Mr. Gibson might almost have been mvented by a German 
sociologist as a larger-than-life caricature of angdsaehstscher Posthvtsmvs. 
He re^y beheves that we have satisfactonly ozplamed why anytbmg 
happens whenever we have said that such thmgs always (or even only 
usually) happen Doubts and difficulties about the correctness of tradi- 
tional accounts even of the physical sciences have never touched his 
mmd The suggestion might be put to hini that, even if it is true that 
m physics we have to be content with empuucol generalizations, the reason 
of that could be that we are not ourselves atoms or electrons, but m the 
“ social sciences ” we might hope for somethmg more, because we are 
human bemgs 


A M MaoIveb 

Fk^oaophy and ike Modem World By Aubbbt WmrAii Levi Indiana 
Umversity Press, Bloomington, 1959 Bp ziv-f- 591. $7 50 

The title of this book is misleading, as the author himself almost admits 
m his preface, to the extent that he is not concemed only with “ philo- 
sophy ” as understood m academic lecture-rooms. His net takes m Eieud 
and Lenm, Planck and Toynbee, as well as Beigson, Dewey, Bussell, 
Carnap, Sartre and Wittgenstem. At first he spe^ in his own person, 
outhning what he conceives to have been the problems confixmtmg human 
thoughii 111 a. period laid down as running “ from the pubbcation of Berg- 
son’s Time e^^Free Wtll in 1889 to the pubbcation of Wittgenstem’s 
Phtlosophuial Jnvestigcdtoru m 195d ”, and at the end of sixty pages one 
reader was groanmg at the sight of the mass of prmt which he was under a 
leviiBwer’s obligation still to read Here is every platitude on the theme 
of the contemponuy mtellectnal situation served iq> agom stale and cold 
— all the things winch seemed so lUummatmg when we first heard them 
fifteen or twenty years ago, of which we have long since begun to wonder 
whether they ore even true, let alone important But thereafter, m what 
is the mam body of the book, Mr. Levi makes himself the mouthpiece of 
twelve selected “ xnophets ”, and here what creeps in as a grudging reject 
finally becomes something like admiration. Levi is a ventriloquist 
who can spe^ m every voice (Though he does not only eiqpound, but 
oritioises, it is in each case like ^e gentle critaoiBm of a disciple, even if 
often of one who is not ready to go all the way with the master } I do not 
mean that he represents the thought of his vaiions “ prophets ” accurately 
I find that he ofien mismterprets, at least m matters of detail, those whcm 
I know well, which makes me suspect that he equally often mismterprets 
those whom I do not But only equally — not more or less It does not 
shme out — as it would if most of us tried to write such a book — that there 
axe some whom he understands wbU and others whom he does not under- 
stand at all He seems equally at home with the physicists and with the 
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psyclio-analysts, Trith tlie Miirsista and the Bxistentialists and the Logical 
PositiTista. To anyone seeking “ orientation ” in the 'vrorld of contem- 
porary thought this is a book which could well be recommended. I myself 
have certamly learnt thmgs from it about men who were very little more 
than names to me before 

But there is one exception to this rule of impartiahiy. hlr. Leri is (as 
might have been guessed from bis imitative title) a devotee of 'Whitehead 
to u horn he gives the last chapter of the book, as the man who has answered 
all the questions which troubled the other thinkers of the period. This is 
wrong Mr Levi is entitled to his opinion — and may be held to have 
made out a cose for it, to the extent that his presentation may make a 
reader think that perhaps after all liVhitehead deserves to be consideied 
more seriously than ho sometimes is — but it is not generally accepted It 
may be doubted whether Whitehead has any place in this book at alL He 
has not in fact mflnenced the thought of this period m the way in which all 
the other men whom Mir. Levi discusses have even if, as Mr Levi briieves, 
he ought to have done so And if he belongs in the book at alL it is not at 
the end but m his chronological place, with Dewey and Bussell, before 
Wittgenstein and the Bxistentialists It is in fact serious misrepresenta- 
tion to suggest that the thou^t of this period comes to a focus, whether in 
Whitehead or in anyone else It is historically false to represent it other- 
wise than os bteakmg ofi m a tangle of loose ends. 

A merit of the book which is duo not to the author but to the publisher or 
the printer should also be mentioned At the head of each page of the 
notes ate pemted the numbers of the pages to which the notes on that page 
refer T^ simple device ought to be, but is not, adopted by every 
publisher who follows the modem practice of printing what us^ to be 
footnotes at the end of the book It reduces irritation immensely. 

A. M MacIveb 

Free. ITtil and Determmiam By At.t.atv M. Mush. Maegibbon and Kee, 
1961. Fp 218 428 

Physicists’ attempts to grapple wifti philosophical problems axe often 
vitiated firom the outset by ambiguities m tbw philosophical positions 
There is no ambigmty in Professor Munn’s position. He adopts a con- 
sistent Berkeleyan analyris of expenence throughout his argument ; and 
a consistent view of the nature of the language of science, adopted, as he ac- 
knowledges, from Moms and Carnap This leads him to treat ’ material 
object ’ as a derived concept, not given m ‘ raw ’ experience, and accept- 
able to us in so far as it enables us to orgauize our expenence mto a con- 
sistent system Similarly he treats causal idatoons as those concepts of 
causal connection which survive fiom the infant mto the adtdt Hewtonian 
view of the world ; their acceptabdiiy bemg determined by therr success 
m making a consistent ^rstem of our expenence However much one 
might feel disposed to disagree with the philosophical and logical machinery 
dq^loyed m this book, it has the great merit of being worked out whol^ 
heortedly and, apart from a few insignificant detads, consistently 

The central part of the argument is designed to show that we need 
different a-causal relatioiis to organize the eiqperience of the sub-micro- 
scopio world which our new instruments have revealed to us SCere the 
author’s position is more hberal than most phyrioists, rince he is prepared to 
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aJlcrw the logical possibilily of further ezpenence which could revive the 
need for causal and deternunistic rations. This part of the hook jg 
excellent, making the proper distmction between experimental facte, the 
ad 'hoe laws whi^ were mvented to handle these facts mathematicaUy, 
and the overall mathematical formalisms of quantum meohamcs, which 
were designed to fit these laws mto a consistent system. The mathe- 
matical expressions and denvattons are paralleled on the same page by 
discursive accounts' of the mtellectual processes mvolved, so that someone 
not mathematically mchned, would, I think, grasp the essentials of the 
new j^ysics fixim this treatment 

In the last section Professor Mimn discusses three cases, heredil^, per- 
ception and neural netivorks, in which quantum considerations become 
important for a scientist mvestigatmg these features of human beings. 
The inner view taken by people themselves of their own aciaons which 
mvolves the concept of fireewiU, is not mconsistent with any outer view 
that mi^t be taken by a scientific mvestigator, smce, accordmg to Pro- 
fessor Munn, one’s inner- view concept of fi«e-will can be defined m terms 
of relative ignorance of the determiiung causes of one’s actians But, if 
our view of the world, m general, was deterministic we should have to 
* deny that there is any real sense m which the mdividual can be said to 
“ possess ” free-will ’ The condusion drawn from this is a useful one 
It IS that though afSrmation of determinism m general requires the demal 
of fiae-will, it IS simply a logical mistake to infer that a generally mdeter- 
ministio world picture requires the afSrmation of free-will, Withm the 
rather crude anatysis that the author attempts this condnsion seems to be 
true But m drawing bis further conclusion that the ofBrmation of fiee- 
wiU requires the affirmation of indeterminism Professor Munn shps past all 
the difficulties m bis Berkeley-Garnap view of epistemology and logic, and 
begs all the questions which are inevitably raised by the covert mdusion 
of the mdividual’s language for descnbmg his own actions mto the scien- 
tist’s language for descnbmg the world Tto mdusion is a necessary require- 
ment of constnictmg such conditional statements as ‘ Determinism imphes 
not firee-wiU ’, 

B. Habb;[§ 


Immortal Longings. By BrePBSS ’Bistolky. London Victor Gollancz, 
1961. Pp 192. 21s 

This book is on attempt to inspect the various argumente for survival after 
death It is a popular work of the better type, and at least offers no glib 
solutmns It divides roughly mto three unequal parte ’ a considerateon 
of idigious arguments, a recapitulation of the work done m psychical 
research which might have a beonng on the problem of survival and some 
Bussellesque advice on how to face future death with equanimity TSi, 
Pmdlay’s general thesis might be summed up “ You’re not likely to sur- 
vive but don’t worry about that ” 

The considerations which Pmdlay bnngs to bear on the religious argu- 
ments for survival are loose m form and unongmol m content , but th^ 
are also oonvmcmg as against a crude Christian view However, the whole 
attack 18 too broad and undirected to be useful philosophy. For instance, 
the Ontological argument, if it is to be considered at all, needs more than 
a page or so for any sort of adequate dis&ussion. 
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Nearly half S^dlay’a book is devoted to teDiog os about es^penments m 
p^chical reseuch (not including medmmistic ei^eriments which, he 
tightly points out, can all necessaxily be explained in tetins of telepathy 
and precognition) What is never seriously tactded is the logical connec- 
tion, if there is one, betvreen paranormal plmnomena and survivaL In one 
of the rare passages which touches on this matter, he writes, “ Smce the 
Tni-nil oan tniiZiscend the limitations which restrict physical objects both m 
space and (probably) m time, it may be able to act md^endently of the 
physical, that is, survive after death ” (p 161) But the mmd has always 
been undi^utably able to transcend the hmitatiaiis wbiih restrict phymcal 
objects, m XYndlay^s sense, and if we can telepathize or ptecogmze that is 
jurt a new uoy m which our wiindti do this. Nrom the point of view of 
evidence for havu^ a mind mdependent of a bram, what is the difference 
between predictmg fiitnre events on scientific grounds and predicting 
them by precogmzing them^ Thus it is hard to see that a discussion of 
telepat^’ and preoogmtion has the shghtest bearing on whether we sur- 
vive that a discussion of imagiiung or reasoning would not have I am 
Baymg that nearly bnJf Nm^y’s book is pnma facie nrdevant to our 
immortal longings and that be brmgs no substantud grounds for saying 
that this prtma facte view is mistaken 
The booh contains no index and precise references are not given for all 
the quotations Far more important, the pubhshem are entirely sileat on 
who Fmdlay is In a book which contains a good deal of reportmg and 
evaluating of evidence not fiilly given (much of the stuff about paranormal 
phenomena) it seems a senous omission to give the author no credentials 
whatever 

Jo3r W’HEA.rtEV 


V Homme Machine By La Mettbis A Critical Edition with an Intro- 
ductory Monograph and Notes by Aeiui Yabxasia]!)'. Princeton 
ITmvecsity Pr^ London ■ Oxford TTmversity Press. "Pp 264. 
Price 4Ss 

Pbofessob Abau yASTAEiAir presents a scholarly edition of La Mettcie’s 
U Homme Ma^ume, which first appeared in 1748, together with a Incad and 
cogently argued monograph m which he attempts to estimate the force and 
onginahty of La Mettoie’s methamst theory and to assess its significance 
m the matenahst tradition. This monograph is piunanly an essay in the 
history of ideas and Professor yartaman is sensible of the difficulties en- 
countered m locating sonrces and m assessing the mfinence of one thinker 
npon another. In stadying La Mettiie these difficulties are aggravated 
by the fact that much of the matenahst hteratnxe of the period circulated 
anonymously and olandestmely and hy La Mettne’s own manifest d elight , 
m provocative and sensatioiial polemics which served to discourage the 
prudent Sum achuowledgmg their debt to him 
La Mettne is held to have been original m the followmg respects - He 
presented a far mote coherent and consistent statement of the man- 
machine doctrine than anything that can be found m the works anticipat- 
mg it; his scientific interest m materialism dominated the motives of 
anti-ieitigiouB subversion , and be used the prmciple of imtabihty to arrive 
at an organiciBt defimtion of the machme as a self-sufficient system of 
mterdependent ports. La Mettne extended the appbcation of mechanist 
pimcipljes from the Cartesian ‘ la bete macbme ' to the entire human 
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organism and maintained that the coirdation of mental and phyaolo^cal 
states xronld prore snfScient to proTide a comprehensire p^(^ological 
theory. Thus La Hiettne denied tiie existence of a mind or sod function, 
ing independently of physiological states and asserted that the rrhole 
range of human actirify is explicable in terms of physiological mechanism 
Professor Tartanian notes that the principle of p^cho-physiological 
corrdation rras presented in tiro irays : first, and more blatantly m 
response to the polemical needs of the time, as an absolute metaphymcal 
prinmple from irhich La lUettrie's readers ironld not be don* to ni£» the 
denial of spiiituahty, and secondly, in a more sophisticated rray as a 
heuristic device or piinmple of scientific methodology. Professor Vartanian 
(fiaims that despite the polemics La Mettiie’s main concern iras mth the 
latter, but in his attempt to remove the metaphysical prejudices irhidi 
inhibited empirical investigataon in psychology he ires forced by the lack 
of an adequate methodology and the need to gnin a serious hearmg — -irhich 
in the climate of the time the presentation of his thesis as a hypothesis nonld 
not have secured — to state his case in a metaphysical and absolutist maimer. 

It may be doubted, hoiicver, irhether La Uettiie iros as dear in his mind 
on the status of his principle as Professor Vartanian suggests that he iras 
While it is true that La ^lettrie espliintly lefiised to dogmatise on the xda* 
tion betneen organic process and the development of consraonsness beyond 
stating the psycho-physiological parallelism, and though he leiiised to 
dogmatise on the rdation betireen subjective and objective reality, yet 
\rhen he dismissed the moral and practical imphcations of his thesis this 
caution and mrcnmspection disappears and, as in bis dismission of haxqnness 
in the Discaitra sur le banhenr, his confidence seenis to anticipate the com- 
plete empirical confirmation of his position and to exceed vrhat may be 
derived fiom a methodological principle. 

The stumbling block to the ^velopment of meohamsm along Cartesian 
Ktias had been the &ilnre to demonstrate hoir the organism conld possess 
inherent ponces of pnipoave motion. La Ifiettrie inferred sneb a property 
&om the phmiomena of mnscolar irritabOity and used it to account for the 
abihty of the living machine to move itself immediately and antonomonsly 
from -within. Professor Tartanian examines in great detail the sources of 
La 2ilbttiie's theds. Steno had shown that the heart functioned as a 
mnsde, Leenwenhoek had seen through the microscope the fibrous com- 
podtion of mnsde tissue, Prsneis Ghswn had speculated that mo-vement is 
innate to all parts of the body and had -used the -term ‘ initabilitas ’ for 
capacity. Boerhaave had assembled most of the relative evidence, but 
the more immediate source -was Haller who, fbou^bisDeparlibita corporis 
humcmi sensibHibus el irriiabihbtts did not appear nntd 1752, had called 
attention to the &cts and problems of irritabilify in his edition of Bo^ 
haave's Instituiiones (1739 to 1743} Haller, however, had confined his 
appheations of the priaciple of irritabilily to the muscles, and it was La 
Mettrie's achievement. Ptofessor Vartanian claims, to have Eynthedsed 
the experimental proof of muscular irritability mid the geneRdisation of 
that properly to all li-ring systems Hritabilily thus finally r^laced the 
soul or -vital prmeiple as a concept essential -to biology and became the 
basis for investigating the p^ehio s^ots of the life ^^cess Professor 
Vartanian snpports his inteipretation of the -text and hfe assessment of La 
Mettrie’s dgirifioance -with an emdition -which diows a detailed gr^ of the 
philosaphy, medical scnences and the movement of ideas in the dghteentli 


centniy. 
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Sanembering By W. VoK Leydek Loadon. Gerald Dtuikfrar& and 
Co , 1961 Pp 128 15s 

Ik the introduction, the author says that bis “ dbief aim is to consider the 
kind of difficulties that he m the uray of trusting oui memories As a 
result of his considerations, he nlnima that we must accept that memory is 
not in&lhble, but that we can reject the idea that memory may always 
deceive ns Despite this, he maintains that even genxune recollection 
is to some extent d^usive. Pmally, he condudes that no set of state- 
ments about the past entails the daim that we remember some past 
event and that we never do remember physical events, but only out own 
experiences 

In very many places Von Leyden gives every appearance of mixing up 
dofimtion with epistemology Byle, Ayer, Benjamin and Holland say that 
it is port of the analysis of a person’s remembering something that the 
tlung did exist. Constantly he criticizes these writers for thus “ beggmg 
the question '* about how we know what happened In his summary of 
conclusions, he says that such logical entena “ cannot be made suffimently 
exphcit for the purpose they are expected to serve, t e. to vindicate or 
confute memory claims . . It is a gross error to expect definitions 
to show us whether memory statements are true, but perhaps Von L^den 
comes to this conclusion because he beheves that “ ‘ A temembets that 
p ’ entails ’ p ’ ” entails that memory is in&lhble. He says ex;^citly 
that Byle, Holland and others who adopt what he calls the Past Approadh 
beheve that memory is infallible, and that memory statements ore neces- 
sary Of course memory is not inffilhble, and he pomts out some of the 
interesting ways m which memory may mislead ns But no writer whom 
he criticizes do% behove that memory is infalhble. For instance Byle is at 
pams to show that although it is a entenon for someone’s remembering on 
event that the event occurred, this does not mean that memory is on m- 
folhble source of knowledge. Sometimes Von Leyden recognizes this, but 
often he does not For instance he thmks that Byte’s position must 
oppose the legitimacy of Bussell’s question whether all of our memories 
might be mistaken 

Quite apart from this misconstruction of the logical fact about memory 
daims, the author concludes too quickly that Bussell diSess from Byte 
on the point of defimtion I doubt that Bussell would siy that there 
could be a question whether there had been a post, if it were baotea that 
we remember The use of phrases such as * mhtaken memories ’ scarcely 
even suggests that one may remember an event which has not happeneiL 
By defimtion, a collection of parts is not a motor-eax unless th^ are put 
together m a certam way, but this does not prevent us fiom u&mg the 
term ‘ disassembled motor-car ’. 

Von Iiqyden bdieves that if there is good reason to be sceptical about 
memory, then memoiy of an event cannot necessarily mvolve the occur- 
rence of that event Consider how curious his own moderate scepticism 
would appear if this hehef were right. If “ A remembers 2! occarnng ” 
does not entail “ X occurred”, then the former statement may be true even 
when X does not occur But if this is so, then no force is left m Von 
Lqytten’s own question “ How can I know that 1 remember an event!” 
If his daim to remember can be true without the event in question having 
happened, then it is just too easg for him to know that he remembers. 

Althon^ sometimes the author is too lax about the criteiia for re- 
membering, at other times he is rightly stringent. He points out against 
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Holland lihat to lemember sometlung is more than to report it, and to 
have witnessed it. Thus we may wonder whether we remember an event 
even where we know for cortam &at the event oconrred Hoivever one of 
his inferences from this fact is qmte unjustifiable He considers that the 
fact empties of sceptical force Hussell’s philosophical supposition that the 
world might have come mto omstonce five mmutes ago He reasons thus . 
Even if he knows that somethmg has happened withm his expenence, 
still he does not know that he remembers it. His problem is to know 
that he remembers Even if Russell’s supposition is shown to be false, 
and he knows of any event which has been withm his experience, still 
there is the problem of how he knows that he remembers any event. 
Therefore Russell’s supposition is not relevant to scepticism about 
memory 

This reasoning is faUaoious. Wliat his pomt against Holland shows is 
that there are at least two problems to be overcome when we wish to know 
that we remember We must know that the event ocourred os we seem 
to remember it, and we must know something else. If we know that p, 
it does not follow that we know that we remember that p So for so good 
However if we do not know that p, then it does follow that ive do not know 
that we remember that p Therefore Russell’s supposition that for oil we 
know, there has been no post, is of consequence for scepticism concemmg 
memory One of Yon Leyden’s conclusions is that it is not logically 
possible to be mistaken at all times when we seem to remember I find 
no argument except this bad one, to justify bis rejection of radical 
scepticism. He toys with tlie idea tliat the additional cntenon needed for 
memory is that tile report should be causally dependent on the post 
experience of the event Sometimes he says that it is a conceptual truth 
At other tunes he says that it is unsatisfactory to think so, because we 
cannot finally establrfe that such a oonneotion exists m any particular case 
On page 27 he qmte mexeusably imputes the view to Ryle, who qmte 
exphcitiy rejects it on page 278 of The Ooneept of Mvad 

Another of Von Leyden’s conclusions is that we never remember a 
physical event, but remember only our own experiences A case is de- 
scribed where someone sees a pamo m Trafalgar Sqpiare, and thinks that 
it IB a setting for a film Later, by memory, be reports having seen a 
film setting at that time The author argues His report about a physical 
event is false, but his memory is not at fault. Therefore his memory is 
not of a physical event. In the space of a review, I con say no more than 
that the same form of argument would show that people do not see physical 
events Eor while the man is watching the pamc, let us suppose that he 
reports seeing a film setting. TTw report of a physical event is falBe But 
his Bight IS m no way defective Is it supposed to follow that what he 
sees IS not a physical event? 

There is a treatment of problems ansmg from the possibihty that we 
remember our previous memories of an event, rather than the event itself 
Also there is some discussion of the fact that what we remember is to some 
extent determmed by our mterests and preconceptions both at the time 
when we perceive, and when we remember I am not sure thot the facts 
which Yon Leyden brings forward estabhsh his final conclusion that aU 
our genuine recollection tend to be m part delusive It is one thing to 
remember only some things about an event, and another to bo deluded 
about that event However, no doubt if we base an evaluation of an evrat 
only on our own memory of it, these facts wluch Yon teyden reports, do 
constitute a source of bias. 
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Althou^, BO fax as I can see, the author &ilB to cany out the main 
a.iTna of the boofc, ond to establish his stated conclusions, he makes some 
valuable pomts along the iray He Tnauitnitis stoutly against Ryle that 
memory can be classified as a way of knoimig the past, he is rightly con- 
vmced that Holland has omitted some important cnterion for memory, 
n-Tiil be resists Malcolm’s positivisiic account of remembenng dreams At 
the same time I must say that if I held any of these positions, I trauld not 
feel that aiguments sufficiently precise and detailed bad been advanced 
against me Russell’s name is misspelt m the bibliography 

M. Deutscser 


The World of Art By Patti. Weiss Southern IDmois Umveisity Press, 
1961 Pp 182 84 60. 

The present 'vrorkofiexs a broad philosophical vie!w of art. Professor Weiss 
moves easily among wide ranges of aesthetic and metaphysical ideas , he 
accommodates remarkably various approaches m what may or may not be a 
nmtary scheme Hardly anything respectable gets qmte left out Fore- 
most IS the apparently Btegefian statement that art makes “ an ideal 
permeate every part of some material, thereby giving the ideal sensuous 
form ” (p 7) Rlsewhere it embodira “ prospects ”, bring “ iconic of 
existence bqrond” (p 116] As to these prospects, they are, I think, 
states of affairs envisaged or sought. Fac^ with real possibihties, an 
artist IS one who gets his excessive emotions m order by woikmg them out 
m sensuous form 

Thus emotions come mto the story , and a place is next fiiund fiir 
Cdlhngwood The artist is seen as olarifymg bis own emotions, and coming 
to know them by expressing them. He creates for them an adequately 
structured coirriate , and so m turn we embrace some sort of formal]^ 
positian too A work of art is not only the expression of emotion and the 
sensuous embodiment of an ideal, but also a umtary structure, an articu- 
lated whole It IS, we read, “ self-contained, significant and structured. 

. It makes possible both fibe enjoymmit of the qnahty of existence and 
anawarenessiff existence’s import for man” (p 115) Whether it might be 
possible to Ttiakfl objects answenng to one of these descriptions and not the 
others, is not, I think, altogether dear Fmally Professor Weiss cogently 
mamtams that works of art have their own ontological status, correlative to 
human cancems, and are objective after thrar own kmd. 

I am not sure how far the doubts I have hinted at are legitimate Pro- 
fessor Weiss’s ideas are not easy to assess , they have an appearance of 
moving m some plane just beyond ordinary reach TTn» language is reson- 
ant and semi-techmcal , and he seems averse to callmg anything by just 
the name that other writers have used “ Revelation *' theories doubtless 
have a permanent appeal And specific aesthetic quahties are mevitably 
expressed m terms — even “ subhiriliy ”, “ grace ” or “ sophistication ” — 
whose first use is elsewhere, outside art. But if, say, the Villa Rotonda, 
apart finm being sophisticated, a kmd of ccrpnccto, represents some reahty 
beyond itsrifi a philosopher must be asked to argue pretty bard to show us 
what and how. That is the claim . but for my own part, bemg sceptical 
of it to start with, I am httle nearer believing it now. 


David Pole 
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The Fabrta of the Heavens By Stsfkbs Tomamr and June Goosheld. 
Hutchinson. Pp 272. 2ds 


Xeis book IS about “ Ibe development of astronomy and dynamics and the 
confxibution these sciences have made to our cosmologic^ picture ”. It 
is the first ofa connected senes of fonr volumes on The Ancestry qf Science. 
The other three volumes vnll deal our conception of matenal substance, 

-with the way in which the historical dimension entered science, and with 
the impact of science on the other aspects of human hfe and society. The 
series explores the ongins and development of what is now our “ common 
sense ” picture of the world and it has been wntten m the conviction tiiat 
such explorations will be of mterest to students of science, history, philo- 
sophy and hteratnre. The conviction is fortunately shared by The 
Huffield Foundation Unit for the History of Ideas under the auspices of 
which the senes has been written A filin Harih and Siy has alro been 
issued in conjunction with the presmit volume 

The bdief ^at the history of ideas is a subject throng which all educated 
people can mcrease their understandmg of our world-pieture is one which 
IS becoming mcreasingly widespread, and the present volume ought to 
enhance this behef. The book is both cleBT and informative and succeeds 
in holding the leader’s attention to the end The emphasis throughout is 
on the historical context in which scientific ideas have emerged and de- 
vdoped We are invited to view the history of scienoe not just as a matter 
of the slow improvement of techniques of observation and measurement 
and of the progress finm wild speoulationB to testable hypotheses but also 
as part of the i^tory of civilisation. It is not merely that earlier scientists 
gave false or crude answers to the questums that we still ask ; the very 
questions asked were different since th^ arose out of different ways of life 
Thus, the accurate observations and reinrds of the Babylonian astronomers 
and the explanatory theories of the Greeks can be related to the pre- 
occupations and prejudices of the mvihsations in which they were produced 
And Aristotle’s physics is for once presented as something rational and 
denuuiding respect and his cosmology as an intelhgible synthesis of the 
scientific evidence then available “. . . one cannot judge a man’s 
statnre solely m terms of his long-run success ” (p. 93) But although to 
understand scientifio ideas we must see them “ honzontally ” m their 
historical context, we must also see them “ vertically ” m their historical 
development. The authors therefore stress that science was not mvented 
at the Renaissance but that it has a more or less contmuous history 
Renaissance sdentists were influenced not only by Giedr thought but 
also by medieval scientists such as those of t^ Parisian or hlertonian 
Schools. Galileo’s contribution was to gather together the scattered 
insights of his predecessors and to present them m a sin^ coherent form 
with which real-hfe systems could be identified. Thus, Gahleo’s work, like 
that of Euclid, was not j'ust a beginning but also a culmination (p 218). 
Moreover, the history of astronomy and dynamics is traced right up to the 
present day so that we are encouraged to see our own science not as a 
final fbrmr^tion but as one more st^e m the “ vertical ” development of 
scientific ideas 

Each chapter of the book is followed by a useful reading list and the 
few teohmc^ terms are clearly explained, but pmhaps (smoe the book can 
be recommended as the basis of a semmar course for both scientists and 
humanists) these terms should have been colleoted at the end m a short 
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glossary The lack of a subject index is not senous in this book, bnt an 
index of proper names would have been helpful 

B S Downib 


The Nature oj Physical Knowledge Edited by L W. Ebiedbioe, S J. 
Indiana TJmveisity Press, Bloomington , Marquette Umversify Press, 
Milwaukee ; 1960. Pp 1S6 

Has physics anything to learn from philosophy? Although all seven 
contributors to this symposium agree that it hais, they divide mto two 
camps — philosophers on the one hand, ^ysunsts on the other — over the 
question what philosophy is able to teach It is not suipnsmg, then, that 
when all is done the ‘ gap of misunderstanding ’ of which they oomplam 
has still to be budged. And m this case, at least, the fault does not lie 
with the physicists 

E J CdDingwood (Is ‘ Physical knowledge * Limited by its Quantitative 
Approach to Beality^) and G P Elubertanz, S J. (Does ‘ EAowledge ’ of 
Physical Laws and Pacts Have Belevance m the Moi^ and Social Bealm^ ), 
who represent the philosophers m this discussion, seem to take their cue 
from the editor's hope that ‘ some contribution w^d be made toward an 
all-embracing view of realify, which may some day serve as a frame of 
reference for evaluatmg the scienttst’s concepts of the real ' (p 7) This is 
hardly a promising begmnmg But worse, they are fixed m th^ ideas as 
to what this all-embracing view must be — on Anstotelian-cnm-Thomisfao 
one — and see their task, therefore, as that of putting phymcs m its place. 
The ideal function of science, both behave, is to discover what ore the ‘ ulti- 
mate material causes ’ or essential natures of tbmgs, where ‘ the nature of 
a thmg * IS to be understood as meanmg ‘themtemolconstitationofatliiiig 
, . , the source of its constant i^emfio tmidenmes and of the activities 
proper to it ’ (p 76) Yet they appear to difier over the extent to which 
physicists actually pursue this ideal Ckilhiigwood complains that they do 
not — by adopting a purely quantitative approach, he oontendB, physimsts 
have condemned themselves to deal with mere sojipositioiiB m place of true 
e^lonations, ' hypotheses m place of knowled^ of the acti^ ultiinate 
material elements ' (p 39] — while Edubertanz contents himself with arguing 
that m so for as physunste are true to their calling, so conceived, what they 
discover will be idevant to the * moral and social realm ’ — m the manner of 
Aquinas, thou^ more vaguely, he writes ‘ that is morally good which, 
bears a rdatioiiship to a natural need or tendency inasmuch as thia relation- 
ship IS judged by reason and its use is gui^d by reason’ (p 877) Con- 
ceivabfy physunsts might leom something finim schcilastic philosophy but 
I doubt whether it is anything like 

What, then, has philosophy to offer the physunsts* The answer that 
emerges, I think, from the papem of the remammg symposiasts — all 
physicists of note^ — is this pblosophers are, or should bo, able to assist 
physunsts to greater sure-footednera m attempting to surmount those 
qnstemologioal, methodolog^czd, and sometimes purely logical problems 
with which they are nowa&ys so often confronted To be sure, P. W. 
Bridgman (The Hature of Physical * Hnowledge ’) (daims at one pomt that 
the j^ysiaist’s ocmception of reahty ‘ has almost no recuigiiisable pbilosciphi- 
component ’ (p 21), but the ‘ philosophy ’ that he there escdiews is of 
the kmd represented above for the most part, Bridgman, like B. J. 
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Seeger (Metaphysics Before or After Physios’), is plainly aware of con- 
ceptual difSoulties in physics and of the need for an apphoation of philo- 
sophical tediniques of analysis to dear them up 
For more concrete exam^es of these conceptual difficulties and the xraya 
in Trlueh philosophical insight con help towards their solution, one must 
turn to the papers of H Margenau, A Grunbaum, and A Land4 Ifoigenau 
(Does Physical ‘ Knowledge ’ Bequire A Pnon or Undemonstrahle Pre- 
suppositions?) discusses the logical status and pragmatic role of certain meta- 
prmmples of science and shoivs, by way of dlnstration, how by satisfying 
the ‘ prmmple of multiple connexions ’ the neutrmo, which ‘ started out as 
a metaphysical gleam m Pauh’s eye ’, has been accepted mto the ontology 
of microphysioB , Grunbaum (The Bole of A Pnon Blements m Phymcal 
Theory) examines the logical status of physical geometry m order to give 
pomt to his logicd cntiqne of Duhem’s thesis that attempts to falsify 
isolated hypotheses are mevitably mcondusive, and Land4 (Duabstia 
Ptotorea and Unitary Beahty in Quantum Theory) esqioses the ‘ double- 
or-tnple-think ’ of those contemporary physicists who, while they ‘ accqit 
Bom’s dear and reahstio unitary partide mterpietation also do homage to 
the dualistic and neutral doctrme of Bohr and Heisenberg, occasionally 
also rdapsmg mto the ideology of unitary wave theory ’ (p 89) 

Now although these tliree physicists have performed their epistemological 
and logical critiques wdl, there remam — eqiecially m the area of quantum 
physics where, os Landi has elsewhere put it, ‘ anything goes * — many 
questionable presuppositions and plam confiisions m the detection of 
which the talents of a hard-headed philosopher might prove mvaluable 
True, one does not have to be a philosopher to see toat there is a contra- 
diction mvolved m asserting both, say, that a microphysioal ‘ partide ' does 
not havs either position or momentum and that it is possible to detenmne 
with whatever degree of accuracy we choose either the portide’s position 
or its momentum thou^ not both. But neither does one have to be a 
physioist And the fact is plam to see that such mconsistencies have 
bedevilled the philosophical i^eotions of quantum physicists and so con- 
tributed to the present gap of misimderstandiiig They have gone tm- 
noticed by the physimst either because he is philosophically m^t or because 
his doily concern is with more jiraatical matters and they have gone im- 
challenged by the philosopher either because he is ignorant of physios or 
because he remembers with embarrassment the attempts of bis dder 
colleagues to do phyaics a pnon In these droumstances, it is for from 
platitudinous to suggest, as does Margenau m the recorded discussion at 
the end of this book, t^t ‘ by trying to make things more precise, by 
tiymg to show the philosopher what the physunst means by his terms,^ and, 
reciprocally, by mducmg m the physicist an attitude whn^ mchnes him to 
listen with attention and understanding to what the philosopher is saying, 
we are gomg to bndge one of the deep crevasses that divides and biftiroates 
our culture’ (p. 138) 

B D Bbadusv 


The Huiorg of SeeptMism from Mrasmus to Descartes By Biohakd H 
Foskxs. Van Gkircum & Co , Assen, 1900. Pp 236-f-xvn 

Pbofessos PoEKm tells an mterestmg and comparatively httle known 
story well Philosophical soeptieiam was a natural accompaniment of the 
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Beformatioii, but, he momtams, the pextioulax forni taken by aoeptioal 
argument m tViia peimd was largely determmed by the dissemination of 
the works of Sextus Empuious, which began with a prmtmg of a Latm 
edition of the Hypolyposes m 1662 and culmmated m the pubhcation of 
the complete Greek text m 1621 Not, of course, that he was entirely 
unknown before The existence of the manuscripts mentioned by Profes- 
sor Popkm on page 17 shows that he was known to someone at least as early 
as the end of the thirteenth century, but the extent and nature of bis 
influence m the MiSdIn Ages is unknown and probably now untraceable 
TTib influence m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is obvious and 
acknowledged La Mothe Le Vayer called bim ‘ le divm Sexte ’ and 
Bayle assearted that modem philosophy began with the re-mtroduction of 
bis wntmgs Their excitement may seem rather extraordinary to us, but 
this 18 probably because we are fanuliar with the Pyrrhoman arguments as 
more elegantly presented by Hume During the period firom Montaigne 
to Descartes, the influence of Sextus was both hberating and profoun^y 
disturbing Sceptical arguments threatened both dogmatic idigion and 
nascent science The position of the first was hopdessly undennmed 
Defenders of the rival faiths adopted these arguments for use agamst eaidi 
other, but th^ were double-edged weapons, and each side was driven to 
take refuge m a fideistio position Mersenne and Gassendi, however, by 
adopting a kmd of pragmatism, showed how the lehabihty of scientific 
beh^ might be defended against Pyrrhonism Finally Descartes attempted 
to build sure foundations for both science and rehgion by constractmg and 
demohsbing a ‘ super-scepticism ’, but ended by assertmg a fresh dogmatism 
Professor Popbn’s book is salutary m remmdmg us of the importance m 
the history of tiiought of figures oft^ regarded as ‘ mmor ’ We think of 
the seventeenth century as dominated by Descartes, but perhaps to his 
contemporanes Mersenne, Gassendi, or even Pferbert of Cherbury seemed 
equally significant 
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I.— MENTAL CAUSES AND FEAR 

By Jostis Gosuno 

In iet book Intention (especially §§9-11) Mias Anscombe bas 
some Temarks to make about certain feehugs, bodily movemeuts 
and. suck bke of wbick tke subject may know the cause without 
observation. She is not particolarly interested, in them except to 
clear them out of the way, and. indeed considers them, at least 
for her purposes, as of little importance. By “ knowing without 
observation ” Miss Anscombe seems to mean a combination of 
two points : first, that if I claim that it was that alligator that 
ficightened me, it is absurd to support this by saying, ** but I 
noticed it doing it ” ; and secondly, that it is also absurd to 
support it by saying that I have noticed a regular concomitance 
between observation of these objects and the occurrence of these 
fetimgs, so the alligator is probably the cause on this occasion, too. 
As it stands this sounds true enough; but if so, then it is an im- 
portant distingnisbiTig fact about such fedmgs, and more under- 
standing of it should throw hght on the kind of feeling concerned 
and the sorts of fact the relevant concepts have to cater for. 

In what follows I shall take Miss Anscombe’s remarks as a 
starting-point, and as it is her main example, and also to avoid 
confusion by variety of examples, I shall confine myself to the 
case of fear. To begin with I shall elaborate, thmu^ some 
objections, her distinction between cause and object. This will 
bring out certain connections between fear and learning which 
help, I thmk, to explam to some extent this knowledge without 
observation. It wdl also involve a discustion of the concept of 
‘ fear * sufficient to suggest certain points about the sense in which 
it IB a feeling, and the principle of individuation of it and certain 
similar feeling 
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Cause and Object 

Trhen she disoosses lihese cases in § 10, hliss Anscombe says 
that it IS important to distmgnish between saying that somethi^ 
is the cause and saying that somethuig is the object of a peisoa’s 
fear ; for while the same thing may he both, it is not necessarily 
so, and is not the cause in virtue of bemg the object. To illustrate 
this Miss Anscombe cites a case of a child noticing a bit of red stufi 
on his way upstairs, asking what it is, and mis-hearing his nurse 
as saying that it is a bit of Satan. This fastens him. What he 
is frightened of, of course, is the bit of red stuff, but the cause of 
his £^ht is the nurse’s remark. In this case object and cause are 
clearly distmct, though m a large number of cases as, eg. & 
hideous face appearing at the window, the same thmg is both. 

This distinction between the cause and the object is one which 
seems to me, as it stands, extremely obscure, and as 1 think some 
interesting pomts arise &om its obscurity I shall now examine 
it farther. As a description of what one would say in the dr- 
cumstances. Miss Anscombe’s account is doubtless right; if 
asked, not what was lightening the child, but what had light- 
ened him, one would be inclined to refer to the nurse’s remark 
laUier than the piece of satin; whereas m the case of the 
hideous face, the face would be given as what had frightened 
him and also as what he was frightened of. 

I now propose, for my own purposes, to alter Miss Anscombe’s 
axamplfl, so that the diild overhears his nurse tellmg someone, 
as he thinks, that she has left a red bit of Satan on the stairs. 
This seems to him a temble thmg to do, and he hopes that it 
will not be there still when he goes to bed ; but he has other things 
to distract him before then, and by the time bedtime comes he 
has forgotten about it, unl^ as he turns the stair, he sees the 
red satin and runs downstairs again in terror. If asked now what 
had frightened him it seems to me that the obvious answer is 
the red satin, though the reason why he is afraid of that is doubt- 
less the remark he had overheard. Now in the role of explainmg 
the child’s fright it is difScult to see what difference of importance 
there is between the part played by the nurse’s remark when it 
is made at the time of his seeing the satin, and when it is made 
earlier. La either case it comes m to explain why he is Kghtened 
of the satin. But in both cases it is the satin that is frightening 
Tiim, though in both cases either the satin or the remark mag be 
cited as in different ways the cause of his freight What, m 
Miaa Anscombe’s example, inolmes one to pick on the muse s 
T-omarlr, is that, of the new things in the child’s eiqieiienoe at that 
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moment, that is the one which stands out as changing the situa- 
tion . up till then the child was quite happy about the satin 
Whereas m the altered case the child was all ready to take height 
at anything red on the stairs, so that his seeing the satin is what 
stan^ out as significant. This is what explams one or other 
bemg selected as the cause ; but in both cases both causes are 
present, and each has its different part to play m explaining the 
child’s fii^t , m the second case, no more than m the first, do the 
two fiise. 

This last pomt is of importance because of the example of the 
hideous face at the window. Of course, this would be what we 
should naturally give as the cause of our fiight, but not because 
we were fusmg cause and object, but because is the significant 
factor m the situation Even here, however, there is the possi- 
bihty of explainmg why I was frightened by the face : perhaps 
I had been looking at too many of Dore’s illustrations of the 
Inferno, and that was the cause of my fiight Either may be 
called tiie cause, but they remam different kmds. 

In short, the nurse’s remark explams the child’s frig ht in 
explaining how he comes to be fri^tened by this ; and it is 
selected as the cause here, not because there is only one kind of 
cause mvolved and this is it, so that cause is here distmct from 
object ; but because, of the various causes citable, this is the 
si^uficant one The case of the hideous face is not by this 
example shown to be a case where cause and object are one, 
though logically separable , it may just be a case where the object, 
always a cause, is also the significant one, though there is a^ a 
cause similar to the nurse’s remark. 

The nurse’s remark, as I have said, explains the child’s fright 
by explaining how he comes to consider tius piece of stuff fright- 
ening in the example it is hard to think how he coidd fail to 
know how he came to think it frightening, and so to know this 
cause of his fear This is, however, clearly somethmg peculiar 
to the case that he leamt to contider it frightening as a result 
of information just given But as often as not we may well be 
at a loss how to answer this question, even if we know why we 
are fr:ightened m that we are able to say what is fright ening us. 

There is, however, a distinction which we commonly employ 
between what has frightened us and what we are fri^tened of, 
practical famihanty with which inebnes one towards Miag 
Anscombe’s distinction Thus suppose that I am riding across the 
western plains and notice mtermittent clouds of smoke nting 
from a hill to the nght. This sight might well frighten me; 
but if so it is not, of course, because I am f^htened of the smoke. 
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but because 1 am fri^tened of the Indians of whose presence, and 
interest, the smoke is a sign. Thus what frightens me and what 
1 am frn^tened of may be distinct. But clearly also they may be 
the same thing : what I notice may be the actual Indians, and 
then the frightening thing I notice is the some as what I am light- 
ened of , so that if we decide to call the first the cause and the 
second idie object, we may say that while the object is often, not 
to say usually, the cause, it is not always so. G^iving the cause, 
m this case, is giving something that we have noticed which has 
made us fnghtened ; sometimes what we have noticed is m 
itself harmless, sometimes itself the source of danger ; either may 
come in mdifferently to answer ' What have you noticed^ ’ 
thou^ there wiU be different answers in the two cases to ‘ Why 
does it fri^ten you^, ’ so that as one sort of cause th^ are on a 
level, even if as another they are not. 

If we return now to my example we can roughly distmgnish 
four sorts of causes of my finght. Suppose, then, I notice the 
smoke signals and am frightened , it may now be said (a) that 
it was the smoke signals that frightened me, (&} tiiat it was the 
Indians, of whose presence the signals were a sign, that frightened 
me, (o) that it was what the Indians, of whose presence the signals 
were a sign, might do to me, that frightened me, or (d) some 
explanation might be given of how I came to notice the signals, 
or to learn that they were a sign of the presence of Indians, or 
that Indians were ^ngerous, and one or other of these may be 
given as the cause of my fright. Thus my guide may have drawn 
my attention to the signals, or I may have been told that smoke 
always meant Indians, or have read horrible stones of what 
Indians did to those they caught, so that the cause of my fri^t 
may be said to be the guide, my informant or the stones, as the 
case may be. It is not hard to see that no very clear limits can 
be set to what is required to make one or other of tiiese explanations 
adequate. 

The first three kinds of cause are related in that I am only 
frightened by the signals because I am fioghtened of Indians, and 
I am only fi^htened of Indians because of what they mi^t do 
to me, it is this that “really” frri^tens me, and that I am “really ” 
frightened of. It is only because we have things of this sort 
to be frightened of that things that we notice, whether tigM or 
sources, fri^ten us at all. But this gradation does not continue 
to (d). However much the storieB I have heard e^lam my present 
fright, it is still not they but what the Indians might do to me 
that really frightens me — and similarly with the other possi- 
bilities unj^ (d). 
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Witih. legaid to {d), the answers to these varions questions may 
themseLves be various Thus my guide may have drawn my 
attention to the signals ; I may have learnt that Indians are 
dangerous from first hand experience, and learnt that smoke 
signals are signs of their presence &om films. But also they may 
all run together . my guMe may draw my attention to the smoke, 
e:^lam to me that it is an Indian signal and go on to tell me how 
dangerous Indians are ; so that my guide's remarks are the 
explanation of all these factors. Further, sometimes that which 
comes as the answer to what explains m one of these ways also 
comes as the answer to what explains my fidght in one of the 
first three ways. Thus the smoke signals may be not only what 
I notice that fidghtens me (a), but also they may be so noticeable 
as to explain my noticing them (d): they draw attention to them- 
selves. But clearly, to use Mira Anscombe’s words, the object 
of my notice is not as such the cause of my noticing it. It is 
not difficult, however, to find a great many examples of things 
which are both object and cause of my attmtion m this sort of 
way. 'When it comes to finding examples where what I am ftight- 
ened of at the moment (fi) is also what I should cite as the ex- 
planation of my being fn^tened of it (d), on the other hand, one 
really has to search the by-ways. Possibly an example of this 
would be my beiiig tortured by the Indiana, whom I had always 
beheved to be gentle, when it might be said that the Indians’ 
activities were both what I was frightened of and the explanation 
of how I come to be frightened of them. Bven granted this 
example, however, unless I have a very short memoiy the frision 
cannot he a common one if I learn my lesson on the fimt occasion, 
the fusion wdl not recur on future ones Only rarely is the 
object of fear also the canse in the sort of way in which the 
nurse’s remarir is 

To sum up so far there are two fairly common cases of what 
mi^t be descnbed as a fusion of cause and object. First that 
which one notices which frightens one may also have attracted 
one’s notice, so that the canse and object of one’s notice may 
be the same thing, although a thing does not attract one’s notice 
to itself m virtue of being that to which one's notice is attracted. 
Secondly, that which one notices which firightens one may also 
be what one is frightened of, but it is not what frightens one in 
virtue of being what one is lightened of, nor rice versa. AlTiat 
frightens me need only be something which constitutes a reason 
for believing in the presence or approach of something which is a 
source of danger. This frision is the one wliioh makes Miss 
Anscombe’s distinction attractive. But the nurse’s remark is 
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what instructs the child and in this way explains its fear. It is 
in fact difficult to find examples where the object of one’s fear 
also supplies this instruction. 

At tins point it may be worth observing two things whidi 
perhaps add to tihe attractiveness of Miss Anscombe’s distinction. 
First, if the common fusion of what one notices that firightens 
one (a) and what one is lightened of (&) is in the background as 
what is being got at, then it is tempting to take the nurse’s 
remark as what one noticed, and so the example as an example 
of these two things being distinct. After all, '^e nurse’s remark 
‘ constitutes a reason for believing in the presence of somethmg 
which is a source of danger Some differences, however, are 
worth noticing, with things which one notices which firi^ten, 
their continuance either shows them not to be signs of danger 
(as might be the case with a movement of the door . if not 
repeated one suspects the worst ; if repeated it might be obvious 
that it was not properly shut and the wind was blowing it), or 
else it constitutes a continued reason for being ffightened, as pei> 
haps with the smoke signals. But if the nurse goes on repeating 
that it's a bit of Satan, this does not go on frightening the child, 
nor consiatnte a continuing reason for bmng o&aid. It is the 
satin that frightens him as a result of her remark-— the Indians, 
by contrast, do not frighten as a result of the smoke signals 
This is not to say that remarks cannot be like smoke signals’ a 
look-out in an observation post might serve a very similar func- 
tion ; but tlie dtuation has to be changed to enable them to. 
One does not learn the nurse’s remark as a sign, nor is she serving 
as a look-out. She is answering a request for information. 

The second thing which may subconsciously help us to accept 
the distinction wi^out question is that we may astimilate the 
case to one where the nurse tells fright ening stories, where the 
stories are clearly what frighten the child. Cases l^t fit this 
spedfication may, of course, vary a great deal. Thus the nurse 
may here and now elaborate, if she is malicious, on the terrors of 
Satan, or alternatively she may just be telling horrible stones 
about Satan without connecting them with any particular things 
in the child’s experience. In so fiir as it is the first kind of case, 
however, the child gets an increasing fear of the satin, it frightens 
him more and more, as the nurse e^borates her information, and 
so what has been said earlier will suffice In so far as it is the 
second kind of case it is not dear that there need be any object 
of his fear in any serious sense ; for it is not necessary even that 
he should bdieve in Satan, so long as his imagination is suffidentiy 
stimulated ; and from this sort of case there is no ferar of confiiaion 
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of cause and object. Wbat the story does is, dtber pnt the child 
in a state of nerves where anything might frighten him, or ^ve 
Tiim imaginative tibrilla of terror. The cause of this is certainly 
not what he is foghtened of ; but when mi^t sach a cause be 
what one was &^tened of* 


Wem and Learning 

The purpose of flvaTninmg the various sorts of answer to the 
question ‘ What was the cause of his fright? ’ was to throw some 
ti^gbt on how, if at all, it is that a person can know the cause, and 
that without claimmg to observe it producing the effect. With 
regard to some of the explanations onthned above it is often the 
case that I do not know the cause Thus 1 frequently do not 
know the exact circumstances by which I have come to believe 
that a given thing is a source or sign of danger ; and if I discover, 
then I know them not indeed by observation, but at any rate 
only as a result of enquiry. With regard to some of the other 
explanations, on the o&er hand, it would at first si^t seem very 
peouhar to suggest that I often do not know what I am frightened 
of, or what is fri^tenmg me On the contrary, it would seem 
the exception if I did not ; and it certainly seems absurd to 
suggest that 1 know what is frightening me because 1 had spotted 
it doing it, as I mi^t know what was tickling me by noticing 
someone at work with a feather hiirther, as a person is taken 
usually to know what is fnghteumg him, he is consecpiently 
usually taken, granted he is trustworthy, as something of an 
authority on the subject. The question is, then, how is it that 
a person can know, straight off, that it is this tbmg rather than 
that that frightens him* 

Among the explanations sketched out earlier some explained 
either how I came to notice somethmg, or how I came to believe 
that what I noticed was either a likely source of hurt or harm, or a 
sign of the presence of some such source, in these latter cases 
my fri^t IS explained by showing how I came by certain beliefs, 
or, granted that I am right, how I learned, say, that smoke-tignals 
were a sign of Indian mterest, or that Indians tended to show their 
interest m unpleasant ways. If these facts explain my fear, then 
the suggestion is that if there were no such facte something would 
be left unraqilamed, the case would be a puztiing one. Usually, 
if we do not know how we could have acquired the requisite 
learning, it is assumed that there must have been some erqienence, 
foigotten no doubt, which would explain the present reaction. 
Bvidence that there could have been no such experience would 
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leave one vritli a problem : bow can I be afraid of this 
whicb 1 have no reason to supp'ose to be dangerous^ 

Now snob puzzhng cases do occur, but my point is that they are 
puzzling precisely because all possibibty of learning about the 
relevant danger is ruled out. If it were ruled out in all cases ; 
that IS, if the question “ How did X come to consider this dan- 
gerous? ” was deemed umversally irrelevant, and so no answer 
necessary ; then the concept of ‘ fear ’ as we have it would dis- 
appear. N^ormally a person’s being afraid is a manifestation of 
his learning about danger ; grant^ that this is generally true, 
queer cases can be catered for, but they are catered for agamst 
tins background. Further, 1 think the notion of learning about 
danger and of discnmmating between what is dangerous a^ what 
is s^e is inseparable from the idea of wantmg to avoid dangers 
and having some knowledge of what, m some cases, would avoid 
it. Complete absence of any sign of this would be evidence of 
indifference to danger, and so of lack of fear. Not that a being 
has to be capable of learning to avoid every danger, which would 
be a ridiculous thesis, nor that it always has to give m to its 
fears and try to avoid it ; but it must show itself capable to some 
degree of learning to identify dangers and avoid them, and with a 
tendency to apply this learning m particular cases. The range 
of fears in various subjects wiU, of course, vary enoimously with 
then abihties ; my pomt is just this ' deny all possibihfy of such 
learning to a subject, and you deny that fear is attributable. 

The point of the above remarks is this : with animals it is a 
general, but not invariant, rule that when they are a&aid they 
have noticed something which they have learnt to be a sign or 
source of danger, whose effects they want to avoid. To discover 
what is frightening them is to discover, normally, what there is 
within the range of their semes that they could have noticed, and 
which they could reasonably be expected to take as dangerous 
If there is more than one thing, then the question is only answer- 
able, if at all, m favour of one rather than the other, if the annual 
clearly pays attention to one rather than the other, and reacts 
in ways relevant to the one menace but not to the other, and so on 
With men it is a general but not mvanant rule that they can say 
what they noriced and took to be dangerous , for most men have 
learnt the terminology of fear and danger and how to apply it to 
report the dangers they notice It is not, however, an invariant 
rule a person may react on the instant and have no idea what 
had starried him, and in such cases there is a strain about noticing 
one is inclined to say that he must have noticed that movement 
of the curtain out of the comer of hie ^e, and yet it seems that 
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he did not notice anything himself — he is puzzled hy the whole 
a&ix. Still, in general a person is expected to be able to say 
correctly what he has noticed. 

Thus it IS normal that when a person is fn^tened there should 
be something he has noticed (or tbiuTrs he has) which he tabes to 
he dangerous, and that he should be able to say correctly what 
it IS. This suggests that the question ‘ What is &i^tenmg you? ’ 
at least m the kmd of example so far treated, is a question as to 
what you have noticed that you take to be either a sign or a source 
of hurt or harm , and a person may m general be expected to 
know the answer to this straight off. 

Knowmg vnihowt Observation 

This, however, does not yet answer IiGss Anscombe’s case. 
For it IS only relevant to the question why I am expected to know 
what I have noticed that I take to be dangerous ; it does not at 
all e^lam why 1 might be expected to know liiat that is the 
cause of my jumping back, ox havmg butterflies m my stomach, 
or sweating Yet 1 ^ow it is responsible for these effects without 
observing it produce them, or as a result of noticmg a con- 
comitance between the presence of this object and these effects 

Here, I think, it is important to make certain distinctions, even 
if a hard and fast hue cannot be drawn For with regard to 
cectam sensations, such as butterflies m one’s stomach or a 
sh^t constriction of the throat, we just discover that they are 
common but not mvanable concomitants of fear. Most, if not all, 
occur m other contexts also But if I do have a shght constriction 
of the throat, and I have noticed some danger, then the constric- 
tion will not seem to need any further explanation If I am 
faced with an alhgator, I know the sight of it is responsible for 
the feehng of constriction m my throat, not, mdeed, because I 
can observe the alligator producmg the effect, nor because I have 
m general noticed the observation of alligators to be accompanied 
by this feeling, but, because I have noticed this feding is lypical 
when I am a&aad, Ihere is no need for further explanation of it, 
smce I know I have noticed the alligator which I take to be danger- 
ous, and consequently know that 1 have something to be a&aid 
of. That IS to say, the occurrence of the sensation is held to be 
not m need of explanation, not to be odd, granted that I am afraid ; 
but what is known strai^t off is not tiiat noticing the alligator 
caused the sensation, but that the alligator is the danger l^t I 
have noticed 

On the other hand, suppose that immediatdy I spot the alli- 
gator I take to my heels. Did the alligator mal^ my legs move? 
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Certainly my flight is the direct result of my noticing it ; certainly, 
too, I probably know ]ust why I am running without recourse 
either to observation or enquiry ; also, running is not something 
which I have noticed often to accompany fear, it is, m this case, 
what constitutes giving way to my fear. I say * in this case ’, 
because sometimes standing stock still or sometimes stamping on 
something (e.p. an unpleasant insect) is what constitutes giving 
way to my fear, that is to say, there is not any uniform activily 
which constitutes giving way. Yet while I Imow well why I 
am running it is not true that I am doing it intentionally, my 
fear ran away with me and I had no time to think. How, then, 
do I know that it was the sight of the alhgator that made me take 
to my heels^ And here it must be said that perhaps 1 do not, 
perhaps I am in such a panic, have so lost my head, that I just 
do not know what 1 am doing or why. At the other extreme, it 
could be that 1 decided on consideration to run away because it 
fnghtened me. But between are cases where I knew all the time 
what I was doing and why, but I did what 1 did without thinking, 
because I was overcome with fear. The fact is that men, like 
animals, learn to avoid the effects of danger, without calculation 
or practice, and sometimes men find this learnmg gomg into 
operation before they have had time to wonder what they should 
do, and they have to stop the train of activities on which they 
are embarked if they are to direct their behaviour in accordance 
with some chosen aim or plan. This conflict between fear and the 
ease of dehberation is one of the thmgs which leads to fear being 
classed as a feelmg, if I am said to give way to my fears, if th^ 
run away with me, then it is being ruled out that my behaviour 
can be placed in a context such tiiat, for instance, all that I did 
was a result of dehberation, or that it could have occurred to me 
to dehberate about it and I could easily have dehberated if it 
had occurred to me. Nonetheless, fear is guost-mtentional : 
I want, m a sense, to escape the alhgator’s jaws, but not m any 
sense which suggests that this is something that I have just decided 
after consideration to be desirable , and 1 Icnow why I am running, 
but again not in any sense which carries with it the above sug- 
gestions , but it is gwisi-intentional in that it is not to be des- 
cribed os a case of the alligator forcing me away, but by relation 
to my havmg certam instmotive aims and bemg able both to 
recognise when they are threatened and tii learn what sorts of 
action might counter the threat It is, m foot, a case of my fears 
running away with me 

In between sensations, such as constriction of the throat 
or butterflies m the stomach, and full-blooded surrender to one’s 
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fears, lihere axe many possibilities which one would hesitate to 
ezplam simply on ^e hnes of the one or the other. Thus 
flinnhing seems to be not qmte full-blooded, and starting at a 
lond bang even less so, though it might be construed as incipient 
activily , on the other hand bhnkmg, which is not, as flinc hing 
usually IS, the result of unpleasant experiences, is not, either, 
hke sensations, something which just happens sometimes to 
accompany fear , when someone quicMy moves his fist towards 
my eyes one is inclined to explain the blinking on as it were fear 
hnes, because one behoves blinking to be a defence mechanism ; 
thou^ once one has realised this, that it defends the eyes, bhnking 
may become a part or form of flinching In gener^ there is a 
gradation between sensations and some bodily movements 
which one knows commonly accompany fear, and actions which 
constitate giving m to one’s fear. The former needs no further 
explanation granted that I have noticed something which I take 
to be a threat ; that is, they are explamed not by reference to 
what I have noticed, but by reference to the fact that I have 
noticed it together with other facts of context such as that I 
consider it a danger But they need no further explanation 
because they have been observed to be common concomitants. 
(This IS not to deny, of course, that some farther explanations 
- may be m point : for instance, a physiologist may have a good 
deal more to say.) This is not the way with actions which con- 
stitute giving way to one’s fears ■ one’s knowledge that the sight 
of the alhgator niade one take to one’s heds does not depend on 
having observed that this action often accompames fear. One 
knows straight off that one is running away in order to avoid the 
alligator, if, that is, one has one’s wits sufficiently about one 
So in some cases I know the cause of what is happening iia 
knowledge of common concomitants of fear ; in others through a 
combination of my ability to diHp.T iniinn.t e dangers and my abihly 
to manage the teommology. If I am not usually right in these 
ways then either I am not subject to fear, or I have not learned 
the tenmnology, ox both. 


The standard v. the genuine case 

In all that has been said so far I have tended to talk as though 
a case of fear must be a case of some person or animal noticing 
something which has been learnt to be n source of hurt or harm 
(or which is a sign of such a source), and as a result doinir some- 
thing to avoid suffering such hurt or harm It might then -Rith 
justice be objected that cases wliich satisfy these conditions arc 
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only a few out of many possible cases of fear, and so, even if these 
conditions are sufficient they are far from necessary. Thus, a 
person or animal may sense some danger, and so be o&aid ; but 
the whole point of sensmg danger is that there is nothing dan- 
gerous to be noticed. Similarly, being a&aid of the dark is not 
like being afraid of a bull-dog . you do not have to consider the 
dark an object which is possibly going to hurt you. Most ob- 
viously, one frequently does not even begm to do anything to 
avoid dangers, one merely, perhaps, feels qualms. 

All this IS, of course, very true, and 1 have no desire to deny 
either that these cases exist, or that they are genume cases of fear. 
I do, however, think that ^ey m a sense rely on the other kind 
of case for their possibihty ; that genume cases though they may 
be, the phenomena there interpreted in terms of fear, could not 
be so interpreted unless it were true of the subject of them that 
it was capable of learnmg of dangers and their sources, and also 
that it was capable of learning some of the things necessary in 
some cases to avoid the hurt or harm in question, and tended, 
when faced with danger, to react immediately in a way somehow 
relevant to avoiding the evil effects. If one or other of these 
general facts is denied of the subject then the whole structure 
collapses, and fear cannot be attributed at all If the subject is 
mcapable of learning, or is such that its learning is never auto- 
matically put mto practice irrespective of decision, then fear is 
not attributable to that subject. 

Thus the attempt to describe a subject which only senses danger 
and is never otherwise afraid is headed for failure. The espressi^ 
‘ to sense danger ’ is devised to cater for an admittedly peculiar 
kind of case where a person or animal is distmctly unea^, 
where there is m fact some danger m the vicmily , but where there 
is no possibility of the subject’s havmg learnt of the presence of 
tbia danger in any of the recognised ways. It must further be 
true either that when he or it learns of the presence of the danger 
he will recognise it as such, or tiiat he will come to recognise it as 
such when he suffers its effects. These last two condition 
require that the subject be capable of learning of dangers m 
other ways than sensing, and indeed unless they are fulfilled the 
suggestion that the subject has any appreciation of danger at 
all is vacuous. If they are fulfilled, however, then it is no longer 
true that the subject only senses danger. Thus while cases of a 
person’s sensing danger may be proper cases of his bemg afraid, 
they are catered for against a bacl^round of what I have taken 
to be normal cases 

Agniiij -with tbiTiga like fear of the dark, the point hero is that 
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the dai^ is feared because it renders the subject vulnerable, un- 
able to observe adequately possible threats. If it were not any- 
way as a rule capable of discriminating to some extent between 
those thmgs which are a threat to it and those which are not, 
there would be no justification for callmg its behaviour in the 
dark fear rather than, for instance, fombling, not its trembling 
fear rather than a phenomenon peculiar to it* night-shivers 

It might be objected that this is to treat fem; of the dark as 
though it were a simple phenomenon. I should admit, therefore, 
that this is not quite so A child’s retistance to going up to bed 
alone may be taken as fear of the dark , but so may a person’s 
general nervousness in the dark, his habihty to jump at almost 
anything It is difficult here to draw hard and fast lines between 
cases where a person has some specific fear, cases where he is 
trembhng all the time because he does not know what to erqiect, 
and cases where at the least sound or movement he jumps a foot 
In the first case he is fidghtened, in the last nervous, but what of 
the second % One thing remains true, however : nervousness is 
an explanation that bdongs to the fear family, and no amount of 
jumping, shrinkmg or squealing will show nervousness in a sub- 
ject which is shown in general to be incapable of distinguishing 
the dangerous from the safe. There are, perhaps, people whose 
nervousness reaches such a degree that there is no longer any 
discrimination of this kind ; but these are cases whose previous 
history did show such discrimmation. If it did not, there would 
be no justification for talk of nervousness. 

- With regard to the many cases where fear is not given in to, a 
number of things need to be said, besides that they clearly occur. 
To begm with it needs remarkmg that m not bemg given in to it 
has been inhibited for some reason : that is, a part of the foil 
pattern is for some reason misaing , this is the point of the ex- 
pression “ not given into ”. Secondly, while it is not necessary 
that human beings, or animals for that matter, should always 
give way to their fears, this is not to say that the connection 
between fear and action which tends to the avoidance of some 
hurt or harm is just contingent If that were so, a person could 
be said to be afraid on occasions, althou^ he had never even 
begun to act in the appropriate way without calm dehberation 
(or the possibihly of it) even once in his bfe. This, however, 
except, possibly, under one interpretation, is a difficult hypo- 
thesis, for it IS not easy to describe such a subject so that his 
&lure ever to give m or begm to give in can be explained while 
stdl pvmg some sense to the hypothesis. 

Suppose, for instance, that one suggested that a person might 
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liave controlled Ins feais from birth. He must have so controlled 
them that he never even began, vrithont refiectaon, to do any- 
thing conducive to avoiding £mger. Yet in these cncumstances 
it is hard to see what sense can be given to the notion of contioL 
It would seem that some tame he must have foimd himself stait- 
ing on a course of action on which for some reason he did not 
wi^ to jembaxk; to be able to control his fears he must be allowed, 
except perhaps in the exceptional case I shall mention later, on 
occasion to get far enough to discover that he is being led some- 
where where he does not want to go, and consequently stop what 
he is doing, that is, control his fears. Otherwise, it is imposable 
to say what he is setting about doing in controUii^ them ; rather, 
one is merely post ulating something which accidentally never has 
its way. 

The failure to give in to fear, then, cannot he erplained by 
control from birth onwards. One might, then, drop the notion 
of control. Fear, after all, is a feeling ; one can have the feelmg 
without giving away , and there is no good reason why a person 
shonld not have the feelings throughout his life without ever 
acting appropriately. Now if these feehngs are to he thou^t of 
as phymc^ sensations, such as heart-flutteis, then indeed a person 
may go through his life having these from time to time ; hut if 
this is all ; if he never shows any signs of unreflective avoidance 
of any dangers ; then, if we take this last seriously, so that he 
hims^ IS clearly puzzled hy the suggestion that he wants, except 
in a cahn sense, to avoid any dangers, there would no longer he 
any force in saying that he was afraid. He might , indeed, he 
said to be excited in the presence of what was in fact dangerom. 
but for the rest, he would he a pecuharity who was never afraid 

The same point holds with such thmgs as tremhliug and blench- 
iug, as distinct from dmohing. So long as the feelings or phyacal 
signs have no connectioD, except by chance, with actions, they 
are inadequate ; whereas if they are turned into impulses or such 
phymcal signs as dinching, the connection with action is there, 
and is such that some explanation for the absence of acbon is 
needed. 

So far I have talked as though I were only taking account of 
human beings. But the same general point holds with anima ls 
If you describe an animal which never reacts hurriedly to danger ; 
wMch from pnppyhood upwards always quietly takes stock of 
any given situation, and, if it is dangerous, does just what is 
needed to put itself out of danger and no more ; which is m 
general unshockable ; then you have just succeeded in desciibn^ 
an animal which is cautious but never afraid. This holds good 
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even jf yon add in ixemblmg and such like happenings, so long as 
you keep all suddenness of appropriate reaction rigorously out of 
the description 

iEhially, it might he suggested that it would be enough to say 
that the subject wanted to avoid the danger, without bringing 
m any activity. But as I remarked earlier, any notion of want- 
ing^ t^t is brought m must not brmg with it any suggestions of 
having made up one’s mind to it, or having cahnly contemplated 
the proi^ect and hked it. One knows, when one is afraid, that 
one wants e 5'. to run away as far as possible (if one does know it), 
either m the doing of it, or in the difficulty of stopping oneself 
doing, where the points made about control come to bear. 

It may, peihaps, be the case that a given person or animal 
never comes across anything very dangerous and so never experi- 
ences anything more violent than an occasional heart-flutter, but 
is nonetheless afraid. I feel somewhat doubtful about this case, 
m view of the various things said earher , but suppose we grant it . 
still, the attribution of fear will only hold grants an uirfiilfilled 
hypothetical about more senous cases where there will be some 
reference to action 

This bnngs me to thepnnia/ccte conceivable case, wliich may 
seem to be an exception Suppose a person brought up in ideal 
surroundmgs, always sheltered from any harm or pain, kept well 
out of the way of anythmg fraghtenmg You explam to lum 
about fear how people find it hard to undergo suffering or harm, 
and hard to do thmgs which risk it You also warn liim that 
you are gomg to make him undergo some suffering, and you ox- 
plam how it is normally caused by certam circumstances, how to 
avoid the effects of such circumstances, and so what he v-ill need 
to concentrate on domg if he is ncft to avoid the effects but to 
withstand them You then make him suffer, and exliort him 
never to do what is required to avoid its recurrence Finally you 
fece him again with the circumstances which will result m tliis 
suffering. Nowgronted all these di cumstances, perhaps he would 
be afraid for the first tune, but nonetheless control himself ; and 
perhaps similar precautions could be taken for any future occn- 
sions. He could control himself because he would know before- 
hand what to set his mind to doing ; for instance, if st-andmc 
stock still would keep him out of trouble he must concentrate on 
keeping moving, while if taking to his heels is what would save 
lum, then he must concentrate on stajung put. 

Quite apart from tlie example’s being far-fetched. however, 
there are some points to be noted about it • first, it maircs no 
allowance for possibihtics of a person's being «urpri®pd by .‘some 
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danger ; secondly, it supposes Ms bdng constantly preadvised of 
the means of avoidance, and so of what he must concentrate on not 
doing ; tMrdly, whether he is afraid or not will depend on whetbei 
he finds difficulty in not doing what fear would lead him to do 
(and, of course, on the kind of difficulty). In short, the dicmn- 
stances have to he artificially contrived to ensure no possibihiy 
of action, and even so the reasons for attributing fear are reasons 
for supposing that but for dehberate effort to do something else 
the relevant activity would have been embarked upon. 

To sum up this last section - I have claimed that central to the 
notion of fear ate the notions of b^g able to learn to discriminate 
between things wMch are dangmrous and things which are 
not, of being able to learn some steps wMch are relevant to then; 
avoidance, and of a tendency to act on this learning immediately 
on observation of the danger. I have tried to support this by 
suggesting that while not all cases of fear would seem immedi- 
ately to exemplify these characteristics, they are examples which 
could not stand alone as examples without presupposiiig 
these characteristics On the other hand, the kind of example 
wMoh I treated earlier does seem to exemplify these character^ 
istics in a quite straightforward way, and consequently this fype 
of example holds a kind of pride of place among examples of fear 
This is not at all to deny that other cases occur, or that they are 
indi^utably genuine cases ; it is merely to say that they are so 
because they are in one way or another, more or less complicated, 
connected with the possession of certain charactenstics of which 
other cases are more straightforward manifestations. 



The result of all this is that to attribute fear to a person or 
animal is to connect what is happening with the characteristics 
mentioned earlier, to explam it as a manifestation of those 
characteristics ^us any particular attribution supposes a good 

deal elseaboutthe subject, and themostdrasticrebuttal of all would 

be one wHoh diowed that this particular occurrence could not be 
fear because the subject was incapable of learning about danger 
and so on. To attribute fear is to bring in as relevant to the 
mrcnmstances a particular kind of reaction to danger. 

It may, then, be objected that fear is a feeling, and that to 
attribute fear is to attribute a feeling to a subject, and this has 
been wholly left out of account If the subject does not fed 
a&aid then he is not a&aid, and that is the end of it. Now ^t 
fear is a feeling it would be hard to deny, and ^o, for what it is 
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: worth, it must be admitted that unless this particular case is a 
case of the feeliug then it is not a case of fear. This, however, 
' sa3?s very httle until it is clarified ; and for this it is necessary to 
discuss and distinguish three things (i) the relationship of feding 
flfrnid to being a&aid, (ii) the question of giving m to one’s 
- feelings, (ui) the sense m which fear is a feehng 

(i) Once one starts talking of a person fedmg a&aid the emphasis 
certainly seems to be on the feebly he has at the moment . if he 
does not feel anything than a fortwi i he does not feel a&aid As 
has been remarked already, what he feels may vary a good deal, 
and doubtless other considerations of context come in to settle 
the question of whether it is fear, but still if there is no answer to 
such questions as ' 'What did it feel like ^ ’ * What sensations did 
you have ? ’ then he did not feel a&aid It is not clear, however, 

' that he might not have been afraid If, walking through the 
jungle, I suddenly come upon Miss Anscombe’s alhgator barking 
at me, I may well take to my heels m fnght ; but if asked whether, 
when I saw it, I felt afraid, I might ri^tly answer that I had no 
time to feel anything, the next thing I knew I was running hard 
down the jun^e path. Yet I ran because I was afraid of 
the alligator. In fact the most obvious examples for feeling 
a&aid are cases where I stand my ground or do not know what to 
do, or where the danger is anticipated but not yet upon me , the 
most difficult are cases of my being earned away by my fear. 

(li) Yet these last are the most obvious cases of my feelings 
mastering me, where I had no choice but to act as they directed 
me The important thing about the feelings here is not that tliey 
are something I fed, but that I act as I do m a context where the 
supposition -feat I might have dehberated about it is ruled out. 
Boubtiess, m cases where I keep control, I am aware of the diffi- 
cully of not runnmg away and can notice various physical sensa- 
tions and so on ; but for my feelmgs to master me, this is not 
necessary 

The upshot of this is that to attribute fear to a subject is not 
necessaniy to attribute a feeling to him in the sense of asserting 
that he feels somethmg , though if it is not it is to a'ssert some- 
thing about his feelings, where this amoimts to classifimg liis 
behaviour as in some way non-dehberativc. 

(m) None of this, however, accounts for one's calling fear a 
feehng, which is attiibuted on all occasions. For on either of 
these counts it is a disjunction of possible feelings for as the 
sensations may vary, so may the actions tliafc the feelings lead to 
Yet there is clearly a sense of ‘ feeling ’ in which fear !■! one feeling 
and jealousy, say, another. As to the use of the word ‘ feeling ’ 
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in this conneotion, it is no doubt true that the occurrence of 
physical sensations is one thing which inclines us to it, though 
the fact that the reaction is not of our own choosing nor the result 
of practice also comes hu These, however, as has been seen, do 
not account for fear being thought of as one feeling. The point 
here would seem to be that the concept ‘ fear ’ caters for a iact 
about human beings, say ; the fact brought out earlier that they 
can learn about danger and so on. Now it could not be true of 
them that they were on occasion terrified or apprehensive or in 
dread, if this fact did not hold for them ; so that terror and 
apprehensiveness and dread are not classed as separate feelings 
It could, however, qmte conceivably be true of men that they 
were capable of recognising other people’s success and given to 
disliking it, and the other things required for jealousy, whether 
or not they were capable of discriminating dangers and so on. 
These facts are mutually independent, and so phenomena inters 
preted in terms of the one or the other are brought under different 
fedings. 

Thus, with regard to calling fear a feeling : the word ‘ feeling ’ 
is doubtless us^ for a combination of reasons * (a) because of 
the common occurrence of physical sensationB, (6) because of the 
oppodtion between fear-reactions and dehberation. But if we 
ask what is the principle of individuation by which fear is to be 
classed as a fedmg, then we must refer to the abdity to learn of 
danger and its avoidance, and the tendency to act upon this learn- 
ing without deliberation ; and to the independence of this abihty- 
cum-tendency fi;om others. Connection with this is what is 
being claimed for some behaviour, looks or feelmgs in eveiy 
attribution of fear. 

University of Oxford 



II.— EXISTENCE, PREDICATION, AND THE 
ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

By jEBo:ytB Shaiexes 


HimE said, ” There is no being . . . whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction”,^ and Slant said, “The predicate of existence 
can . . be rejected without contradiction In TnaVing these 
ckuns, Hume and Kant mtended to bring out a pecuhmlT^ in 
assertions of existence, for they both would admit l^t assertions 
that something was (or was not), for example, round might turn 
out to be self-contradictory, whereas assmtions that something 
exists (or does not exist) could never turn out to be self-contra- 
dictory. Now if this is a genuine pecuharily of assertions of 
existence, then it follows that any proof that something exists 
because its nonexistence unphes a contradiction will be invalid. 

A famous example of an argumoit which puiports to prove 
the existence of something by showing that its nonexistence 
unphes a contradiction is the Ontological Argument, which pur- 
ports to show that it follows &om a partic^ar concept of God 
that such a being exists, and therefore that the assertion of the 
nonexistence of God is self-contradictoiy. Most philnRnpTi«»n« 
have agreed with Hume and Kant that the Ontological Aignmoni: 
13 mvahd, although it has recently been defended.^ My own 
view IS that ^e argument is batically unsound, but I find the 
standard criticisms totally unconvinrang. In tto paper I BTinll 
show what I take to be the faults m the standard criticisms and 
then go on to show what I take to be the proper oritioism of the 
argument 

The many v^ons of the Ontological Argument have in com- 
mon the following feature : a defimtion of " God ” is given fi-nm 
which, by the use of certain premises, the condusion, “ God 
exists , is deduced. The Ontological Argument has frequently 
been attacked by casting doubt upon the acceptability of these 
;^mises. I wish to avoid such controversies. I am interested in 
toe move fern a defimtion to an existential statement. There- 
fore I ^11 use an argiment which brmgs attention to bear just 
on that move. This will be toe specimen under discussion : 


wie expression, "God", mean "an ahnighty beina who 
exists and is eternal Therefore “ God is an almighty being 

^ Smiogua Ctyacemvng Natural Behgton, Part IX. 

p Norman Kemp Smith, Macmillaii, 1953, 

Ontological Aignments ”, Philological 
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who exists and is eternal ” is true by definition, and that entails 
" God exists 

This aigiunent pmpoits to demonstrate that “ God exists ” is a 
tautology, true by defimtion. It is not necessary to show that 
the esgpiesBion, “ God ”, reaUy does mean what it is here defined 
to mean, for the defimtion is purely stipulative But given that 
meaning, it is argued, anyone who demes that God, m the sense 
laid down, exists has contradicted himsdf. Only the laws of 
logic are required to show that he has contradicted himself. 

The following short objectious to this argnment will not do. 
(1) The question is begged from the start by using a proper name, 
“ God ”. No, for “ ^d ” is not used here as a logically proper 
name I have simply introduced an expression mto ^course, 
an eiqiression which is, grammatically, a proper noun. (2) 
Even if we grant the conclusion, “ God exists ”, that does not 
imply that there is a God or that something is a God Why not ? 
In ordinary discourse the expressions are used mterchangeably 
in most contexts. It must be shown, if it is true, that the imphca- 
tion does not hold here (3) Tautologies only tell us about our 
use of language, about the meanings of our terms, not about 
what actually is the case. This objection begs the question 
Proponents of the argument claim that here is a tautology which 
tells us about what actually is the case, namely that God exists 

(4) But then with smtable defimtions we could “ prove ” the 
existence of a number of thmgs which we know perfectly well do 
not exist. No, for the things we know not to exist woidd neces- 
sarily be different from the thmgs picked out by our definitions. 

(5) The argument involves a non-sequitur, for the premise is 
about a woid but the conclusion is about something different, ,a 
fbiTig No, the defimtion of the word allows us to prove, by 
substitution, that the conclusion is a tautology. 

The traditional attack on the Ontological Argument consists 
in trymg to show that the definition is inadmissible because it is 
ill-formed Kant argued that defimtions can consist only of 
stringB of predicates and tince “exists ” isnota predicate it cannot 
be a part of the defimtion Others have argued that “ exists ” is a 
purely formal element, present m any definition of a thing, and 
therefore could not be used to show that some particular thing 
exists as opposed to anything else I shall, in Part I, discuss 
these arguments in detail and show that none of them succeeds 
m establishing any impropriety m the defimtion of “ God ” I 
have proposed. In Part H, I shall show that the argument, 
nUiTinrigb formally correct, does not do what the reh^ous expect 
it to do. The agnostic will still be able to raise his doubt and the 
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atheist 'Will still be able to affirm, bis disbelief, no contra^otion 
arising m either case, even if each accepts the specimen argument 
under conraderation 


I 

** * Exists * is not a piedtcaie “ 

The Ontological Argument purports to show that God must 
exist because the conchtion that ^ exists is a pmrt of the d efim- 
tion of the kind of thing He is. Eent argued that it could not be 
the case that existence was a defining feature of God or of anj- 
thmg else, because “ exists ” is not, as he put it (p. 604), a “real ” 
or “ determining ” predicate, (he admitt^ that, grammaidcally, 
“ exists ” IS a predimte). 

What is a “ real “ predicate ? E^ant defines it as something 
“which IS added to the concept of the subject and enlarges 
it“ (i&id ) This is a most unfortunate definition fox Kant to use, 
however, since it leads to contradiction with another important 
doctrme of his, that exisUntial pioposttions me tdvmys synHiet/ic 
{ihnd ) Sjmthetic judgments are those which “ add to the con- 
cept of the subject a predicate which has not been in any wise 
thought m it ” (p 48), and if existential judgments are always 
synthetic then " exists ” must be a predicate which adds to the 
concept of the subject, in short, a “ real ” predicate as defined 
above But even without the difficulties this defimtion of “ real ” 
predicate raises within the Kantian system, it is not a very helpful 
defimtion, for it represents predicating something of a subject as 
lemsing tJie concept of the subject (by enlarging that concept), 
something only philosophers of a Beconstructionist bent do very 
often But I shall say more of Kant^s misrepresentation of 
predication below. 

What argument does Kant give for holding that " exists ” is not 
a real predicate, that is, not a predicate which adds something 
to the concept of the subject « He argues that if “ exists ” 
were a real predicate, then in asserting that something exists we 
would be altering our concept of that something, thereby 
up with a different concept from the one we started with Si^ 
we now ^ve a new and differrait concqit, we will have AhIa.! to 
assert existence of the original sulqect Thus if “ exists ” were a 
predicate, “ we could not, therefore, say that the exact object of 
my concept exists ” (p 505). But since we obviously can say 
that, we cannot be adding anything to the concept of the subject 
wnen we say that the subject exists, and therefore "exists” 
caimot be a real predicate. 
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It astonisliing that this argument has stood up for so long 
and is still commended by philosophers, e.g. by Malcolm (op. <ni. 
p. 44). For the argument, if sound, shows that nothing could be 
a real predicate. Suppose I wish to say that something is red, 
where “ red ” is intended as a real predicate In asserting that 
the thing is red, I would be adding to my concept of the thing, 
and hence would be unable to say that ^e object as originally 
conceived is red, that “ the exact object of my concept ” is red. 
The argument which shows l^at “ exists ” is not a “ real ” 
predicate also show that nothing could be one. 

The difficulty here hes m an mcomplete picture of predication. 
Kant seems to think that when I say that so-and-so is such-and- 
such, I must be domg one of two things : either I am extracting 
the concept of such-and-such &om the concept of so-and-so (an 
analjddc judgment) or dse I am revising my concept of so-and-so 
by adding to it the concept of such-and-such (a synthetio judg- 
ment). Now which of these two things am 1 domg when I say 
that so-and-so exists ^ Noticing that existential propositions are 
often justified by an appeal to experience (p. 506), Kant decides 
that they cannot be cases of extracting the concept of existence 
from the concept of the subject. So they must be cases of 
revising concepts ; thus, “ all existential propositioiis are syn- 
thetic But this really will not do either, smce to revise one’s 
concept of the subject is simply to change the subject of the 
proposition. Hence m other places Kant concludes that “ exists ” 
is not a predicate at all. Kant’s vacillation here comes from an 
overly narrow account of predication To say that so-and-so is 
such-and-such is sometimes neither to analyse the concept of so- 
and-so nor to revise it, but, to put it rou^y, to say something 
about the object conceived of This use of language is obviously 
not peculiar to existential proposilions. The sentence, “ CSrows 
are black ”, may be used to express a proposition not about the 
the concept of crows but about crows, and when so used would 
create as much difficulty for Kant, given his account of pre- 
dication, as “ Crows exist ”, There may well be important dif- 
ferences between “ . . . are black ” and “ . . . exist ”, but Kant 
fails to bring them out by this line of argument. 

Philosophers have tried to express what they took to be the 
truth in Kant’s claim that " exists ” is not a real predicate with- 
out appeal tothatobscure notion of a real predicate. Forexample 
Mn.1p.ntni restates Kant’s argument in this way : 

Suppose that two royal councillors, A and B, were asked to draw 
up separately descriptions of the most perfect chancellor they 
could conceive, and that the descriptioiis they produced were 
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identical except that A included existence in his list of attri- 
butes of a perfect chancellor and B did not. (I do not mean 
that B put nonexistence in his list ) One and the same person 
could sati^ both descriptions More to the pomt, any person 
vrho satisfied A’s descnption ■would necessarily satasfy B’s 
description and vice tersa (p. 43-44). 

'While Malcom admits 'that this is not a “ rigorous ” argument, 
and “ leave(s) the matter at the more or less mtuitive level ”, he 
thinlrs it does shoTv that “ exists ” is very different in character 
from 'the expressions which go to make up a descriplion or list of 
attributes of something. But I cannot see how it goes to show 
that at aU For it seems 'to me false that any person who satisfies 
B’s descnption necessarily sa'tisfies A’s Ckrald not a nonexistent 
person, say Merlin, satisfy B’s descnption but not A’s ? It can- 
not be said that M erlin fails to satii^ B’s description (B might 
have had Me rlin m min d when he drew up the list), unless the 
notion of satisfying a descnption is such 'that only real things, 
existent beings, can be said to satisfy a description. But if one 
uses this rather techmcal notion, the argument loses its intuiti'Te 
appeal 


Sidgect-piedicate statements as leally Jiypotliettcals 

Some philosophers have attempted to bring out the special 
feature of " exists ” which debars it from appearing m a defimtion 
m the following way. If we take “ Crows are black ” as a typical 
affirmative subject-predicate statement and “Crows are not black” 
as a typical negative one, then -they would edaun that the affirma- 
tive statement is equivalent to the hypothetical, “ If there exists 
anything which is a crow, then that thing is black ”, and the 
negative statement is equivalent to the hypothetical, “ If there 
exists anything which is a crow, then that thing is not black ” 
Now if we hold that existential statements are of 'the same form, 
then “ Crows exist ” would bo equivalent to “ If there exists 
anything which is a crow, then that thing exists ”, and “ Cro'ws 
do not exist ” ■would be equivalent ■to “ If there exis'ts anything 
whiesh is a crow, then that thing does not exist ” But the former 
hypo'thetical is a tautology whereas " Crows exist ” ob'vioualy is 
not a 'tau'tology, and the latter hypothetical is not readily intel- 
ligible 'whereas “ Crows do not exist ” is perfectly (dear. There- 
fore it is most implausible to cdaim that existential statements 
are of ■the same form as 'the ■typical subject-predicate statemen'ts, 
that is, implausible ■to (xmstrue “ exists ” as a predicate 
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I do not find tbs argument very compeUmg. It is a mistake to 
think that the hypothetical expresses &e meanmg of the typical 
sub]ect-predicate statement Notice that the hypothetical must 
be put m the form, “ If t/iere exists anything which is . ”, If 
we allow the antecedent clause to range over nonexistent as 
well as existent thmgB,then the hypothetical, “ If anyttungis . . . , 
then it exists ”, is not tautological and the hypothetic, “ If 
anything is . . , then it does not exist ”, is perfectly clear. And 
therefore the mam reason for saymg they cannot be eqmvalent 
to categorical existential statements has ^sappeared But if we 
take the antecedent m the strong existential sense, then the cTaim 
that such hypotheticals express Hie meaning of subject-predicate 
statements breaks down Consider the followmg subject-predic- 
ate statement . “ Umcoms are proper subject-matter for mytho- 
logists.” It is not eqmvalent to “ If there exists anytbng wbch 
is a unicorn, then that thmg is proper subject-matter for mytho- 
logists ”, for the former is true but the btter is false On the 
oiher hand, “ Umcoms are proper subject-matter for zoologists ” 
IS false, but “If there exists anything wbch is a umcom, &en it 
18 proper subject-matter for zoologists ” is trae And these are 
not just odd cases. There are many other thmgs wbch it would 
be true to say of umcoms, if they existed, e g that tliey would 
obey the laws of physics, be sought after by zoos, be mentioned 
m books wbch describe the species of animals, etc , but which 
are not tme of them smce they do not exist ; and there would be 
many thmgs wbch it would be false to say of them if they existed 
but wbch are not false smce they do not exist So the pur- 
ported eqmvalence of subject-predicate statements to hypotheti- 
cals does not hold The reason is evident enough If a thmg 
exists, then given the way the world is it will have certam features 
and lack others, so to say sometbng about a thing is not the 
same as to say what the thmg would be like if it existed Of 
course a thing keeps its defining characteristics whether it exists 
or not, so analytic subject-pre^cate statements will entail ana- 
lytic hypotheticals, but m general the eqmvalence does not hold 
Nor does it hold if we understand the hypothetical as that of 
material imphoation, for “ Umcoms do not have horns ” is false 
but the parallel hypothetical, “ If there exists anytbng wbch is a 
nmmm, then it does not have a hom ”, is trae if taken matenally, 
wbch shows that they cannot be eqmvalent, 

Smce it is a popular view that subject-predicate statements 
are eqmvalent to hypotheticals, it is important to see how some- 
one might come to such a view One way would be though the 
irn.Tit.in.Ti restriction of subject-predicate statements to statements 
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about tbe concept of tbe subject If this were correct, then the 
loud of counter-example I used, where the thing referred to by 
the concept turns out, given the nature of the wodd, to have 
some feature could not anse All subject-predicate statements 
would be tautologous, dther by analysis of the concept of the 
subject or by revision of the concept of the subject, and m this 
hmited case the equivalence would hold 
But there is a Ime of argument more plausible to the modem 
mind which would yidd the same result. Suppose one thought 
that for a series of words to express a meaninghil subject-predicate 
statement, the grammatical subject must refer to some existent 
or set of existents Then there would be no difference between 
attnbutmg a property to a thmg and attributing a property to 
the thmg if it exists Again my counter-examples could not 
arise. And philosophers have held such a view Ryle once said . 

How can we make propositions about Mr. Pickwick or sea- 
serpents, given that they do not exist * ATe cannot For a pro- 
position is only about something when somethmg mfact answers 
to the designation m it. And nothmg answers to the pseudo- 
designation “ Mr. Piokwick ” or " those sea-serpents ”.i 

And Broad holds, “ Diagojis do not exist . . . cannot be about 
dragons ; for there will be no such thmgs as dragons for it to be 
about”* Smce such propositions are not TueamTiglBHa^ they 
must be about somethmg, however, and philosophers of tTii« 
persuasiou have offered various candidates for the subject of 
statements about nouexistents, ur ging that (hey are really about 
behefs, books, paintmgs, propositional fimctions, properties, in- 
scnptionB, or stoiy-tdlers 

I do not see why statements cannot be made about non- 
existmts We can dream about them, think about tham and 
describe them, just as we can wait for them, hope to have thnm 
and look for them We can mention them, allude to or direct 
attention to them, and make reference to them. One (iTnng 
cannot do, of OQuise, is to point to them, and someone who thinks 
of motioning, alludmg or referring as a substitute for poiniiag 
be puzzled as to how we can point to what does not exist. 
But n we have not fallen prey to this overly narrow conception 
ot what it IS to mention somethmg, then we wiH not be puzzled 
about how we can mention somethmg nonexistent 

Voi?n,o^ln.ST2? Supplementary 

1953 ^18™'^'^’ (‘■ad Psyehtcal Besearek. Kew York, 
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The most modest proposal along this line is that of Strawson, 
who abandoned his earlier position that the use of a referring 
egression in cases where the object referred to is nonexistent is 
“ a spurious use ” ^ in which we either “ pretend to refer, m mahe- 
believe or in fiction, or mistakenly tbinir we are referring when 
we are not referrmg to anything ” (p. 40). His modified view is 
that the “ primary ” use of referring expressions occurs when the 
speaker beeves the egression to refer to some existent, but 
that such expressions may be used to “ refer in secondary ways, 
as in make-believe or in fiction But I take it that Strawson 
would still wish to say that unless we refer to an existent we do 
not succeed in expressing a subject-predicate “ statement ”, that 
is, an assertion which a dmit s of truth or falsify. And if he is 
right about this, then it becomes more plausible to elaim that 
subject-predicate statements are equivalent to hypotheticalB , 
(I do not wish to suggest that Strawson would claim they are 
equivalent). 

But here again it seems perfectly obvious to me that state- 
ments which are true or false can be made about nonexistent 
things After all, unicorns do have horns, giants are two-legged, 
and Mr. Piclcwick is a most benevolent gentieman Nor am I 
engaging in maks-bdieve or story-telhng when I assert these 
things. My grounds for such assraitions are quite different from 
my grounds for claiming that my neighbour is a most benevolent 
gentleman, but that does not detract fi:om the truth of such 
assertions. 

To summarize, the claim that subject-predicate statements are 
equivalent to hypotheticals fails, although perhaps a case could 
be made for thdr equivalence with hypotheticals in those cases 
in which the grammatical subject refers to some existent or set of 
existents If so, we might introduce a technical sense of “ sub- 
ject-predicate statement ” for those statements which are trans- 
latable m the way that “ Grows are black ” is translatable into 
“ If anything exists which is a crow, then that thing is black ”. 
For reasons which differ in each case, none of the following would 
be subject-predicate statements . " Crows are plentiful ”, “ Crows 
scatter during storms ”, “ Crows vary greatly ”, " Crows change 
over the centuries ”, and “ Crows live in our bams ”. “ Crows 
exist ” would not be a subject-predicate statement either, since 
the requirement that the subject must refer to some existent 

1 P I* Strawson, " On Befemng ”, reprinted in Essays in Conee^val 
Analysis, ed. A. Plow, London, 1056, p 36 

^ Ibid footnote (added to original article), p 40 See also Strawson’s 
“ A Beply to Mr. &Uais ”, PhtlosopMeal Bemew, 1954, p 229. 
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would yield tihe result that if it were a subject-predicate state- 
lueut it would have to be true.^ hlb wonder it would only come 
to the trivial “ If anything exists which is a crow, then it exists ”, 
if construed as a subject-predicate statement in ihe teehnical 
sense we have given that term. But none of the peculiarities of 
“ exists ” which are brou^t out by saying that it cannot be an 
dement in a subject-predicate statement, in the sense specified, 
go to indicate any impropriety in &aming a definition in which 
“ exists ” appears, snch as the d^nition of ” Gh>d ” given above. 


“ Exists " as a universal preiicate 

When faced with the claim that if “ exists ” is tahen as a 
predicate podtive existential asseiiions becxone tautological and 
negative extential assertions not readily intelligible, most philo- 
sophers have decided that “ exists” cannot be taken as a predicate. 
But some have boldly accepted the consequeuce that “ exists ” 
is a trivial predicate, predicable of eveiythmg concdvable. 
Hence the Ontological Argument becomes barmlpsa , for ” exists ” 
is a necessary predicate not only of Gkid but of everything con- 
ceivable. As recent supporters ^ this view have put it : 

Every conceptioii involves the predicate " exists ”. Thus not 
only God’s essence but every essence imphes existence.^ 

And Hume suggested a doctrine very much bT™ this when he 
said : 


To reflect on any thing sunply, and to reflect on it as existent, 
ate nothing different from each other. That idea, when con- 
joined with the idea of any object, makes no addition to it. 
"Whatever we conceive, we conceive to be existent.^ 


Thus attnbutioiis of existence to anything I conceive become 

flATlfyiTninnoT /Ta-wvoIm ^4? J. Jiii . v-i* -v i 


Now whatever the intrinsio merits of this view, it is a most 
ernbanassing one for Hume to hold. Eor he also wishes to zaain- 
tarn that whatever we conceive as existent, we can also con- 
^ve as non-existent and thus that ” the non-existence of any 
bemg IS as clear and distmet an idea as its existence Since 

pp^ m-lfl/' to Logical Theory, I^judon, 1952, 

^ Selby-Kgge, 

*DaTid :^e, DMognea Oone&niny Natural Bdigiou, Part EC. 

I. “* A 
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Hume uses “ conceive to be existent ” and “ conceive as existent ” 
mterchangeably,^ these two doctrines are flatly contradictory, 
for the first implies that whatever we conceive we canm^ conceive 
as non-existent and the second states that whatever we conceive 
we can conceive as non-existent Nor can we save Hume by 
interpretmg the second to mean that whatever we can conceive 
we can beheve to be non-exist^t, for if I cannot conceive of a 
thing except as existent, then surely I cannot beheve m its 
non-existence. 

Perhaps Hume was writing carelessly when he said that “ what- 
ever we conceive, we conceive to be existent”, and eiqpressed 
his real thoughts more precisely when he said, “ whatever the 
mmd dearly conceives mcludes the idea of possible existence 
But if he did senously hold the first view, there are many ways in 
which he might have come to it. The reason he does give, 

Since we never remember any idea or impression without attn- 
butmg existence to it, the idea of existence . . . must be the very 
same with the idea of the perception or object.^ 

confuses the existence of the conception with the existence of 
what IS conceived, the recH/itas fmmahs of the idea with its teaktas 
c^ectvoa But he might have argued, m line with his notion of 
ideas as pictures, that we cannot form the picture of a thing as 
non-existent, and therefore cannot conceive such a thing Also 
his attack on the abstract idea of existence as distinguishable and 
separable from the ideas of particular objects * and his connected 
claim that m making judgments that something exists we only 
entertam the idea of the thing m an especially livdy and forceful 
way ^ lead him to say that the idea of existence cannot be some- 
thing over and beyond the thmgs we conceive, and therefore 
would incline him to say that whatever we conceive, we conceive 
to be existent. 

Such a doctrine leaves most unclear what negative existential 
judgments could be, and yet it is obviously most important to be 
able to give such judgments sense. At one pomt, when Hume 
concerns himself with negative existential judgments, he aban- 
dons this doctrme, interpreting them as jud^ents in which 
the idea of the object is conjoined with i^ie idea of non- 
existence,^ although m another place he flatly rejects such an 
interpretation wil^out giving what he takes to be the correct 
account ’ So far as I can see, the contradiction here was one 

^ Treatise, op. at. pp 66-67. ^ Ibid p 32 

3/2itdp. 66 « /bid p 623 

B Ibid p 86 and passim. ^ Ibid. p. IS 

^ Ibid. p. 66, footnote. 
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which Hume was uevei able to ehminate ^ Nor, so far as I caa 
see, IS it possible to recoudle the two. If the definition of a sub- 
stantive must include the notion that the thing exists (which is 
what I take Hume s doctrine to mean), then that the thmg exists 
follows from the defimtion and is necessarily the case To deny 
that the thing exists is to contradict oneself ]ust as certainly as to 
deny that the thing possesses any other defining characteristic 
is to contradict oneself. And if all oui conceptions of things 
include existence as necessary properties of the things, then no 
denials of existence wdl make sense 

Hume was mistaken m thinkmg that whatever we conceive of 
we must conceive to be existent For suppose it is a necessary 
feature of a chimera that it be not only a she-monster of a parti- 
cular sort but an imaginary she-monster. Then it would be a 
necessary statement that chimeras do not exist , anyone who 
held that chimeras exist would contradict hiTris elf- Could one 
conceive of a chimera * I do not see why not But one would 
be conceiving of it as nonexistent. 

I do not wish to suggest that philosophers were mistaken m 
thinkmg that " exists is m many ways different from grammati- 
caUy similar expressions, for it obviously is. To take Hume's 
point, for example, if I wish to picture an animal, it will make a 
difference whether I picture it as yellow or not • but one cannot 
make the same land of sense out of spcaldng of picturing it as 
existent or non-existent It does not follow from this that what- 
ever I picture I picture as existing, but Hume is certainly nght in 
thinkmg that I cannot represent the existence or noii-existcnce of 
the thing by addmg to my picture in an exactly parallel way to 
the way in which I represent the yellowness or non-yellowness of 
the thing by addmg to the picture It requires some special 
convention to indicate that what is pictured is pictured as, say. 
imaginary. (Comic stnp creators have special conventions for 
showing this for example by encircling it and linking it by a stream 
of small circles to someone s head to show that he is just "imagininfr 
it) Tomaketliispointistobringoutadifferencc between* erfets* 
and pre^cates hkc *' is yellow Further differences between 
' exists ’ and other predicates arc brought out m the arguments 
for the slogan. “ ‘ Exists is not a jireibcatc ". What must be 
shown, however, is that thc'e differences bear relevantlv on the 
issue whether existential statements can bo tiue by defimtion. 

lo-ili 1” •o*' illumiuntinj H •» r'r Ii ft, fioi iff’jjnbndsr, 

1 .»-) ain^o°c« the diflirulfioa pjar ir l.t re r«; fron n««rr*e 

produLC “a losic m which lit' only hi.fe ntts i--\i l.oh.gVal ’’ 
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I have been concerned to argue, m this section, that no differences 
have been noted which rule out existential statements which axe 
true by definition. 


n 

Until further arguments are offered, it seems reasonable to 
hold that there is nothing logically improper in so defining the 
expression, “ God ”, that “ God exists ” is a tautology and “ God 
does not exist ” self-contradictoiy. In fact it seems to me that 
the definition I have given expresses a concept of God (z e., as 
necessarily existmg) wMch many people actually accept (]nst as it 
is a common conception of Satan that he merely happens to exist). 
I wish to show m this section that this concept of (^d can give no 
support to thereligious. I shall argue thatno matter what its con- 
tent, this concept of God is still simply a concept. What must be 
shown, and what cannot be shown just by an analysis of the con- 
cept, IS that there actually exists somethi^ which answers to the 
concept. Even if we have here the concept of an object which 
necessarily exists, a further question remains whether any existent 
meets the specifications of the concept. The difficully hes m 
showmgthat this farther question makes sense, for I haveadmitted 
that “ God exists ” is a necessary statement, analytically true, and 
therefore it looks as if there could be no farther question. But 
that is an illusion. It must however be dispelled. 

As a first step, I wish to point out that the concept of God is 
hardly umque in its capacity to generate a tautological existential 
statement. Eor one tlung, we could invent new tautologies. 
Suppose we introduce the word, “ particular ”, to mean “ object 
which exists ”, and the word, " nonentity ”, to mean “ object 
which does not exist ”. Then to bring out the difference between 
these two words we nught properly say, tautologically, " Parti- 
culars exist and nonentities do not exist ”. Eor, for another 
thing, do we have to mvent such words, for we already have many 
words with existential notions mcluded in their meanings. The 
followmg sentences all have tautological uses . ” Existents exist ”, 
“ EictitiouB objects do not exist ”, “ Members of extmct species 
existed once but no longer exist ”, “ HaUucinatory objects do 
not exist”, “Historical persons have at some tame existed”. 
I do not suggest that these sentences can never be used m non- 
tautological ways, but I do suggest that they may be used tauto- 
logically m those circumstances m which we wish "to emphasize 
that such concepts include as a necessary feature, as a defimng 
element, notions of existence or non-existence. 
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As a prelinunaiy to seeing \rliat these tantolo^cal esistential 
claims come to, let us examme the relation between expressions 
of the form, " A’s exist ”, and of the form, “ There are A's 
Take the tautology, “Fictitious objects do not exist*'. One 
might think that “ Fictitious objects do not exist *’ means the 
same as “ There are no fictitious objects But a moment's 
thought will show that this is incorrect, for although the former 
IS true the latter is false There are fictitious objects, manj of 
them— Ahce’s looldng glass. Jack’s bean stalk, Wittgenstem’s 
beetle, to mention only a* few. So “Fictitious objects do not 
exist” does not mean the same as “There are no fictitious objects.” 
Similarly “ Particulars exist " does not mean the same as “ There 
are particulars '*. In general, given a tautology of the form, 
“ A’s exist ”, we cannot deduce from it, “ There are A’s ”, nor 
from a tautology of the form, “ A's do not exist ”, can we deduce 
“ There are no A's ". And specifically, given the tautology, 
“ God exists ’, we cannot deduce from it, “ There is a God ". 
The statement, “ God necessarily exists, but there is no God 
is not self-contradictory 

As it stands, the situation is most paradoxical. For in many 
of its ordinary uses, “ A’s exist ' is equivalent to “ There are A's 
If I raise a question about the existence of pearls as large as my 
fist, it usuaUy does not matter whether you say, “ Yes, such 
pearls exist or “ Yes, there are such pearls So if there is a 
way of saying that certain things exist which does not mean that 
there are such things, then this must be explained. 

Now I have mismterpreted the situation somewhat. I have 
spoken as if it were important whether we used the form " A's 
exist ” rather than " There are A’s But this is not the case. 
“ There are A's ” is perhaps more reastant to bdng treated as a 
tautology but it is still possible to frame tautologies of the form, 
“ There are A’s ”. “ There is what there is ” and " There are 
what there are ”, are tautolo^es, and one could imagme situ- 
ations m which one might say them m this tautolog^al way. If 
I define “ particulars ” as “ whatever entities there really are ”, 
then “There are particulars” is a tautology, namely, “There 
are whatever entities there really are ” Anil jf I define " a 
God as “ whatever divine being there is ", then " There is 
a Grod ’ is tautolo^cal too. So there is nothing distinctive about 
the forms “A’s exist” or “There are A’s” They both function in 
very similar ways But we do have both forms of expression, and 
that is most convement For it aUows us to formulate a further 
existential question, using the alternative form, when we are 
presented with a tautological existential assertion. Thus if 
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someone says, tautologically, “ There are particulars [t.e. there are 
whatever objects there aie] ”, we can avoid the danger of formal 
contradiction m aslong, “ I grant that there are particulars, but 
do particulars exist ^ ” 

What I am claiming is that if we are given a tautological exis- 
tential asseition like “ Particulars exist ” or “ Grod exists ”, the 
existential question is not settled Just as the tautology, “ Fic- 
titious objects do not exist ”, leaves open the question whether 
there are fictitious objects, so the tautology, “ God exists ”, 
leaves open the question whether th^e is a God But what is 
this further question ^ How paradoxical it seems to deny that 
“ once one has grasped Anselm’s proof of the necessary existence 
of a being a greater than which cannot be conceived, no question 
remains as to whether it exists or not 

It is tempting to try to resolve the paradox m accordance with 
Aristotle’s principle that “th^e are several senses in which a 
thing may be said to ‘ be ’ Then to say that fictitious obj'ects 
do not exist would be to say that fictitious objects lacked, say, 
spatio-temporal existence, whereas to say that there are fictitious 
obj'ects would be to say &at they had some other kmd of exis- 
tence — Whence no contradiction, smee m a sense fictitious objects 
exist and in a sense they do not But appeals to the systematic 
ambiguity of “ exists ” will not work in all cases, for we may 
deny that there are A’s m precisely the same sense of “ be ” that 
we claim tautologically that A’s exist For example, it will be 
tautologically true that particulars exist in premsely the same 
sense of “ exist ”, say, temporal existence, that it might be true 
that there are no particulars. 

A more promising hue of argument consists m showmg that a 
tautological existential claim is qmte different &om a non-tauto- 
logical existential chum How are we to explain the difference ^ 
Suppose we say that a tautological exTstenlaal assertion consists 
m attributmg to the subject a special property, the properly of 
necessary existence We could explain this property by saymg, 
d la Malcolm, that a bemg which has this property is such that it 
is senseless to speak of its non-existence or of its coining mto 
existence or gomg out of existence or of the existence of anything 
else as a conation of its existence (pp 44-59). Now this account 
will not do First, the attempt to explain the necessity of the 
statement by postulating a special property commits us to an 
mfimte regress of properties, for presumably this special pro- 
perty might not be one which a being just happens to have but 
one which it necessarily has and which it is sensdess to speak of its 
^ Malcolm, op cti p. 52 
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not havii^, and thns by teasoning we ate led to necessary 

necessary-existence, etc And it is most nndear what these pro- 
perties could be or how we could distinguish them But, secondly, 
it is not dear what this property of necessary existence is, if tbiR 
IS any more than a way of saymg that the existential proposition 
is necessary Am I making anything clearer when I say that 
squares, which are necessarily four-dded, have the spedal property 
of necessary four-stdedness % A defining property is not a spedal 
kmd of property. So the tautological ^aracter of the existential 
assertions I have been discussmg cannot be explained by postu- 
lating a ^ecial predicate, necessary existence. Their tautological 
character arises &om nothmg but the definition we have stipu- 
lated for the subject term. But then we are still left with our 
puzzle ' how IS it possible to say that A’s necessarily exist but 
there may be no A’s ? 

I wish to consider one further attempt to remove the paradox, 
one suggested by some remarks by Carnap on a somewhat different 
issue; 


If someone wishes to speak m his language about a new kind of 
entities, he has to mtroduce a system of new ways of peaking, 
subject to new rules , we shall call this procedure the construc- 
tion of afixmeiBork for the new entities m question. And now 
we must distinguish two kmds of questions of existence • first, 
questions . . . vnthin the framewoTk we call them internal 
questions , and second, questions concerning the existence or 
reality of tlie/rameiBork itself, called external questions ^ 

Carnap goes on to explain that “external questions’’ concern 
nothmg but “ whether or not to acc^t and use the forms of 
expr^on for the framework in question a purely practical 
question to be answered in terms of expediency and fruitfulness 
(p. 23). To apply this distinction to our paradox, giveu the bncTA 
definitions and rules of a particular religious language it will be a 
necessary statement that God exists (althou^ not, perhaps, a 
necessary statement that the Devil exists), hut we may ask the 
further question. Is there a God ? meaning. Is thm langnaee a 
useful one ? -os 

Now wmving objections we may have about the vagueness of 
talking of the frmtfolness ” of a set of expressions, it still 
remains the case that " Are there any A’s ’’ wfll not always be 
idenfac^ with pkmg if the language is fiiulfal, for it may be very 
Irmtful to talk of perfect pendulums, frictionless puU^, the 


“Empmaam. Semantics, and Ontologv”, 
nattonate de Philoaophie, § 11, Januaiy 1950, pp. 21-22. 
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ideal sociely, Eadidean pomts, and tlie economic man, even if it 
is perfectly clear that there do not ezist each things. So the 
question whether there are sudi things cannot be ideutio nl -with 
^e question whether it is in some sense fcuithil to use ezpres- 
sions which refer to them ; a fiction or /apo» de patler may turn 
out to be useful and fcuitM. 

What lies at the heart of the puzzle about the Ontological 
Argument is the fact that our concepts have two quite difierent 
aspects, marked by the famihar philosophical distraction of mten- 
fflon and extension. A word like “ horse ” has a particular mean- 
ing and is logically connected with other words like “ ammal ” ; 
its corresponding concept, the concept of a horse, has a particular 
content and is connected with other concepts like the concept of 
an animal It is this intensional feature of words and their cor- 
re^onding concepts which makes certain assertions like “A horse 
is an animal ” tautological. But words and concepts are also 
apphcable to things. It turns out to be the case that there have 
existed, do now exist, and will exist entities such that it is true of 
each of them that it is a horse, true of each of them that the con- 
cept of a horse apphes to it. And this fact we may express by 
saying that the word, “horse” or the concept of a horse has 
extension. In maldng assertions about the extension of a concept 
there are typical forms of expression which we use • “ . . exist ”, 
“ . . . are non-existent ”, “ There are . . . ”, “ There are no . . . ”, 
“ . . are plentiful ”, "... are scarce ”, "... are extmct ”, "... are 
mythological”, "... are found in Africa”, etc That such expres- 
sions are typically used in aeseifions about the extension (or lack 
thereof) of particular concepts is what is correctly brou^t out in 
the slogan, “ ‘ Exists ’ is not a predicate ”. But the typical use 
is not the only use. Since any statement, with suitable definition, 
can be true by virtue of the meanings of &e terms, sentences with 
existential expressions can be used to express tautological state- 
ments The veiy same sentence which is typically used to make 
a claim about the extension of the concept may instead be used to 
make a claim about the intension of the concept. We cannot t^ 
by the form of the expression how the expression is being used 
“ Farliculars exist ”, when asserted tautologically, is iised to 
make a claim about the Tneaning of the word, “ particulars ”, 
and therefore cannot be used to n^e a claim about the extension 
of the term Similarly, if someone uses the sentence, “God 
exists ”, tautologically, he tells us only that being an existent is 
a logical requirement for being God. If, on the other hand, 
someone asserts, “ God existe ”, non-tautologically, then he daims 
that the term, “ God ”, has extension, apphes to some existent. 
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In the case of the Ontological Argument the only vahd con- 
clusion is an intensional statement about the meanmg of the con- 
cept of God. Afintton the conclumon cannot be about -whether 
anything exists to \rhich the concept applies. The pwna facie 
plausibility of the Argument comes &om the use of a sentence 
intensionally when the typical use of that sentence is estensionBl. 
In this way it conceals the illicit move £com an intensional to an 
estensional statement. 

It loohed as if the familiar distinction between intension and 
A-rtATiCTonj stood in danger of breaking do-wn in the case of exis- 
tential tautologies But we have seen that this is not the case. 
For even when we have an eidstential tautology like " Particulars 
exist ” or “ God exists ”, it still remains an open question whether 
the concept of particulars or the concept of God has application, 
applies to any existent. TVhat is settled at one level is not settled 
at nuotTier level. It is important to see that we can go on to 
settle the question at the othmr level, too, for -we can make it 
a fnon true that the concept has application. For example, let 
the expression, “ the concept of God ”, mean “ a concept which 
has apphcation and apphes to a b^g such that . . .”. Then by 
defimtion the concept of God has application ; the statement, 
“ The concept of God has application ”, is now a tautology, given 
the definition. But nothing is gained by such a manoeu-vre. We 
have given the expression, “ the concept of God ”, a meaning ; 
we have framed a concept, namely the concept of the concept of 
God, and this concept makes certain statements tautologically 
true. Yetwe can stiUraise the extentional question, Does this con- 
cept refer to any existent ^ At this level the extensional question 
would be whether there actually is a concept of God such that this 
concept has extention, and there is such a concept only if there 
actually is a God. So making the condition of ha-vmg appli- 
cation or extension a necessary condition for being a concept of 
God stall lea-ves open the question, concerning that concept, 
whether it has extension Nothing has been sealed except &e 
meaning of a certain expression. 

Why IS it that extentional assertions cannot be tautological 1 
Because -they do not merely tell us what the requiremen-ts are for 
being an A but, starting -with -these requirements, tdl us whether 
anything meets these requirements Even if it is a conceptual 
requirement -that -the -thmg exist in order -to be an instance of 
the concept, that in no way settles whether -the requirement is 
met. And if we make it a tautology that the requirement is met, 
by framing a concept of a concept, then we are left -with the open 
question whether the newly framed concept has extension. I^at 
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is wliat is tcoe m. the thesis that no “ ezisteatial ” proposition 
can be analytic. Bnt we must remember that an “ existential ” 
proposition can turn out to be an intensional proposition, and 
therefore tautological. 

Smce much of what I have claimed depends upon the legiti- 
macy of the mtensiou-extension distmction, 1 wish to consider, 
finally, two threats to this distmction. The first concerns the 
so-called mtermonal object. When I conceive of an object, think 
about it, describe it, make a pamting of it, long for it, look for it, 
and expect to find it, it may nevertheless be the case that the 
object does not exist, that the concept has no extension But it 
is temptiag to say ^at there must be something such that I 
conceive of it, thiok about it, describe it, etc., tempting to say 
that the obj'ect m some sense exists. And thus it is tempting to 
say that the mere fact that there is a concept of some obj'ect 
entails that the object m some sense exists. Well, even if one 
says that, it is obviously not the sense m which the religious 
usually wish to say that Gkid exists nor the sense in which the 
atheist wishes to deny that God exists. They disagree about 
whether anything answers to that concept of an object, not about 
whether that concept is a concept of an object. 

A second, and more troublesome, threat to the mtension-exten- 
sion distinction arises when we try to apply tiie distmction to 
certam concepts. We seem quite clear that the concept of a 
horse does have extension and that the concept of a unicorn does 
not have extension, and that these are contingent facts But 
now suppose we ask whether the concept of a number has exten- 
sion. If we hold that the concept ultimately has as its extension 
thingH in the world, then it still remams a contingent fact that 
the concept has extension. But suppose we are mchned to say 
that the concept has extension simply because, as we aU Imow, 
there are (mfimtely) many numbers Surely it is not a oontm- 
gent fact that there are (mfimtely) many numbers. So if this 
fact leads us to say that the concept of a number has extension, 
then it will be a necessary proposition that the concept of a 
number has extension and, given the concept of a number, we can 
say aptton that the concept applies to (in^tely) many things. 

What makes this case puzzlii^ is that we have no idea what 
would count as establishing that the concept of a niimber has 
extension or that it does not have extensum. We can mvesfa- 
gate whether the concept of a number is a legitimate one, dear 
and sdf-consistent , we can note its logical connection with other 
mathematical concepts ; and we can frame propositions which 
state these connections, even propositions like “ There exists a 
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number which is even and prune But what would count as 
showmg that the concept, over and above its intensional content, 
has extension as well ? Where would one look for traces, signs, 
evidences, mtunations, or testunonies of the existence of numbers * 
Would we not say of someone who did think such a search sensible 
that he had misconceived the nature of numbers ? Nothing 
would count as showing that the concept of numbers had exten- 
sion over and above its mtensional content, and this os to say 
that the notion of extension does not apply here. The most that 
could be said is that numbers axe intensional objects. 

The same thing must be said for the existence of Gkid. The 
most that the Ontological Argument establishes is the intensional 
object, God, even if this mtensional object has the attabute of 
existence as an intensional feature. To establish that the con- 
cept of God has extension requires adducing some additional argu- 
ment to show that over and above its intensional features, over 
and above the content of the concept (or the meaning of the word, 
“ God *’), the concept of Gkid has extension as well. This addi- 
tional argument will of necessity have to be an a posla im i argu- 
ment to the effect that certain evidences make it reasonable to 
think that some actual existent answers to the concept We are 
thus led to the result that the Ontological Argument of itsdf 
alone cannot show the existence of God, m the sense in which the 
concept IS shown to have extension. And this is just as the 
rehgious wish it to be They do not conceive of God as some- 
thing whose being eiqiresses itself entirely in the concepts and 
propositions of a fenguage game They conceive of TriTu as some- 
thr^ which has effects on the world and can in some way be 
experienced. Here is a crucial respect m which Tfia status is 
meant to be different from that of the numbers The concept of 
God is a concept which might have extension. But some farther 
argument is required to show whether it does or not. 

Concepts are like nets What tiiey catch depends m part upon 
how we construct them and in part upon what is outtide the net 
Suppose I produce a net for catohmg fish one-millionth of an mch 
long Of such a net we are entitled to say, “ This net catches 
fish one-milhonth of an mch long ”, and what shows that this 
statement is true is nothing but the construction of the net. Does 
the net catch anything ® It catches fiah one-millionth of an Tnnli 
long. Still, a question remains Shall we ever find such fiah in 
our net * For those who hunger for such fish, the existence of 
the net does not in any way show that what they hunger for shall 
be given unto them 



III.— RATIONAL BEHAVIOUR AND 
PSYCHOANALYTIC EXPLANATION 

By Peter Alexander 

I 

It is ofben said that psydioanalysis has dxaTvn onr attention to 
the irrational springs of human behaviour. Beoently, however, I 
have heard it said^ that, on tiie contrary, psychoan^ysis ha s 
revealed that our behaviour is more rational than we usu^y sup- 
pose it to be. The neurotic, according to this view, is radically 
misinformed but on the information he has he bdiaves rationally 
and if he discovers, or is supplied with, information he lacks he 
does the rational thing and alters his b^aviour accordmgly. 
This is a tempting and persuasive view but, it seems to me, a mis- 
leading one which calls for a detailed examination. I shall jSrst 
show why the view appears to have some force, then discuss the 
notion of rational behaviour and finally raise some objections to 
the view. 

In The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, and many other 
places, Preud argued that many pieces of apparently accidental, 
haphazard or purposeless behaviour could be eiplamed m terms 
of unconscious wishes or purposes I give three of his examples 
which will be convenient for testmg the view m question. 

(1) A woman patient always read “ storks ” instead of “ stocks” 
and did not know why she ^d so. Freud explained this by dis- 
covering that she had no children but badly wanted them. 

(2) Freud found that on a sheet of notes about his daily engage- 
ments he had himself written the correct date, September 20^, 
and, under it in brackets, October 20th. He could not remember 
domg this and was, at first, completdy mystified by it. He 
finally explained it in terms of an unconcious wish. He had just 
returned from a holiday, feeling fit and ready for work, but he 
had very few x>atients He had, however, a letter from a patient 
saying that she would come to see him on October 20th He con- 
cluded that his mistake sprang &om a widi that the mtervening 
month had passed. He accounts for his easy discoveiy of the 
explanation by the fact that the “ disturbing thou^t ” was not 
unpleasant. 

(3) A yoimg woman with a jealous husband danced a can-can 
at a parly. Everyone was full of praise except the husband who 
accused her of bdmving like a harlot (“ once again ”). The next 
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day she went driving in a caniage, jiuuped from the caxriage 
because, she said, she was afraid that the horses were going to 
bolt, and broke her leg. Her unconscious pnq)ose, Frei^ says, 
was to punish herself for her forwardness and make it impossible 
for her to dance the can-can m the immediate future. (There is 
a good deal more supporting evidence for Freud’s esplanation.) 

The idea that apparently purposeless and innocent shps of 
tongue and pen can be explamed m terms of unconscious wishes 
and purposes is connected with the Freudian theory of the gener- 
ation nuH cure of neuroses. Even the simple examples I have 
quoted involve nunor neurotio symptoms but m the fully-blown 
neuroses greater stress is laid on the unconsciousness of the pur- . 
poses and wishes and the difficully of discovering them. The 
general theory is, bnedy, that a person who has desires of which 
he IS ashamed or frightened protects himself from them by 
“ pushmg them mto the unconsdous ”, forgetting them beyond all 
normal power of recall, and substituting for the behaviour which 
would satisfy them some more innocent behaviour which, how- 
ever, is mysterious both to himself and to the ordinary observer. 
Such behaviour is often referred to as a “ symbolic ” satasfymg 
of the forbidden desire and is also regarded as inflicting a punish- 
ment for the repressed wish It is mysterious because it does 
not appear to serve any purpose and no adequate reasons for it 
are obvious. 

The view 1 am considering stresses the central assertion of the 
Freudian theory that it is possible to e^lain much of our be- 
haviour interns ofunconsdous wishes, puiposes, and so on. The 
behaviour which wo usually call “ irrafronal ” can be shown to be 
based on reasons which can be unearthed by psychoanalysis. 
The examples I have ^ven show typical, thongh elementary, 
explanations of this sort At first raght it seems plausible to say 
that since reasons can be given for pieces of behavionx we usually 
call “ irrational ”, even this behaviour ’s, after aU, rational, but 
at the unconscious level It is a short step to the conclusion 
that Freud has shown irrational hehavionr to be “ really ” rational 
and that we are, therefore, more rational than we usually suppose. 

I am mclined to think that the step, though short, is in the wrong 
direction. 

The view is connected with a general account of human he- 
havioui according to which the'only way to e:g>lain an adtum, as 
distinct from a mere phytical movement, is by showing that it 
was the rational thmg to do Attempts to explain actions in 
terms of physical causes are, at best, no more tlian eiiplanations 
of physical movements . attempts to e^lain them in terms of 
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or clnmsiiiess, or some other snci fcctor. amosnt 
to admisdons that the acdons cannot be esplained or to asser- 
tions that ther Ttere nor actions at alL I do nor intend to ciscns. 
here, this general tietc bnt only its application to rsychoanalytie 
esplanation. 

It is important, here, to mention the distinction, to Trhidi I 
shall retnm, between rational hcVffs and rational bJiCtuo-JT. It 
may be rational or irrational to hold a given belief bnr given that 
I hold it. I may act Tationally or inarionally on its basis. If I 
firmly bdieve. falsely and on insnficient evidence, that my 
neighbonr is planning to poison me. that is iiraTional, Bnr ir is 
- rational, ghen my firm belief, to avoid drinldns tea in his honse 
and to insrmct my wife not to leave him alone in onr irrehen. 

The view in question is that the neniotic behaves rationally in 
tins sense. He nnconscionsly holds a nnmber of irrational 
beliefs bntj given these belieis. he behaves rationally. Psycho- 
analytic explanation, it is aigned. involves ciscoverins: these 
beli^. The theory of cure is that if the neurotic discovers or is 
provided with, the information he lacks he will abandon these 
beliefe because he will see that th^ are irrationaL He wO, in 
consequence, stop behaving in a neurotic way. It is sometimes 
even argued that to dispel these beliefs, and to bring about a cure, 
it is sufficient to bring ^em to light, when their absurdity wSl bs 
evident to the patient. 

I am concerned chieSy with the alleged rationality os the be- 
haviour rather than the unquestioned rrxationaiity of the belies, 
and with p^choanalytrc explanation rather than cure. It is 
necessary for my purpose to examine the distinction between 
rational and irrational behaviour and to say something about 
explaining behaviour. These topics are the subjects of my next 
two sections. 


n. Bationat and Irrai'oral 

It may well be that there are various senses in which the word 
" ratronal ” is irsed in conneeiion with behaviour. I shall discuss 
here what appears to me to be a central and important sense in 
which it is commonly so used and try to show that, at least in 
this sei^e. the view I am coiraderins is mistaken or msleading. 

There is a ^fference between saying that a given niece of be- 
haviour would be rational in a given situation and saying that 
A‘s behaviour in that situation was rationaL TVhat makes a 
^ven piece of behaviour rationai in a given aTuation is that there 
are good reasons for heaving thus : what mak^ ^'s behaviour 
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rational is that he behaved in the ■way he did for those good 
reasons The good reasons ■were Jits reasons He had those 
reasons for beha-vmg thns I diaH mainly be working towards a 
closer analysis of what it is for a given person’s beha^vionr to be 
rational I shall not, I am afraid, arrive at a complete analysis 
of ra'tional bdia'vionr m this sense . but it ■will be sufficient for my 
purpose if I can correctly establish certain of its characteristics. 

As a first approximation I mi^t suggest that A bdiaved 
rationally if he behaved thus for a reason. But this clearly will 
not do because we should not say ■this if .d’s reason was a bad one. 
I may do something for a reason without its being the reasonable 
tiling to do or, afo) tton, rationaL This is implicit in the fact that 
I can correctly say thaty was my reason for doing x while admit- 
ting that y IS not a reason or a good reason for doing x I may, for 
instance, have done x because I thought it would achieve y but 
now I see that it could not possibly have done so. 

Thus we must add ■to the first suggestion ■that the reason ■was a 
good reason But this is stdl inadequate since any reason /or 
domg % cannot be a veiy bad reason and a reason for doing x may 
be good without being sufficient One good reason for doing x 
may be outweighed by several good reasons against doing x or it 
may not hy ttself (t c -without other good reasons) constitute a 
sufficient reason for doing x. In order for x to be rational I must 
have sufficient reason for doing x, that is a reason or collection of 
reasons which is strong enough to stand even after weighing the 
important reasons for and against doing x. There may be a 
reason, a good reason or good reasons for doing x -without there 
bemg sufficient reason So we have at least one further necessary 
modification of the origmal suggestion. Let me say that a piece 
of behavvout was rational tf it was done for teasons which constitute 
a sufficient reason 

I must now consider what it is for something to be a reason and 
to be a sufficient reason for certain behaviour. If I say that y is 
a reason for doing x I imply that x will achieve, or help to achieve, 
y, that the behaviour is somehow appropriate "to what it is m- 
tended to achieve ; if I say that y is not a reason, or is a bad 
reason, I imply that x -will not achieve or help to achieve, y, or 
that it is ■unlikely "to do so oi that it "will not do so as economically 
as some other beha-viour would o? -that it -will also produce other 
undesued consequences If x is very 'unlikd.y to achieve y or 
could not postibly do so we could not correcfly say “ y is a reason 
for domg x ” although I could still say “ Sly reason for doing x 
■was y’ If I say that y (which now may be complex) is suffi- 
cient reason for doing x I mean that x is likdy to achieve y and 
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that y is valued above all other things which may be brought about 
by doing x but which I do not want to bring about or which I want 
not to bring about 

There are some difficult cases which do not at jSrst sight seem 
to fit into this account of reasons. It might be said, for example, 
that when I thank someone for a present I do not aim to achieve 
anything and even that it is not correct to say that I had any 
reason. I think that there are perhaps cases m which thankmg 
someone for a gift is just a spontaneous gesture which would 
appear to be too calcukited if we said it was done for a reason.^ 
I doubt if this behaviour would be said to be either rational or 
irrational, but I am very unsure about this Of other cases it 
might be said that the fact that someone gave me a present was a 
reason, and perhaps sufficient reason for thanking him, and that 
no mention need be made of my wishmg to acffieve anythmg. 
Sut m such a case I think we can always say that a reason for 
thanking him was that I wanted to show him that I was pleased, 
or grateful (or that I wanted to conform to convention or . . ,). 
The question “ Why did you thank him ? ” can be answered by 
“ Because he gave me a present ”, but it can then be asked agam 
m expectation of some such answer as “ because I wanted to 
show my gratitude ”. I am mdined to think that whenever it is 
appropnate to ask for a reason for a piece of behaviour, it is poss- 
ible to give a reason in terms of someone’s wanting or intending 
to achieve something, even if m certain cases what it is mtended 
to achieve is consistency or appropriateness or a state of mind in 
someone else. 

I can now e^and my accoxmt of rational behaviour. A piece 
of behaviour was rational if it was done for reasons which con- 
stitute a sufficient reason, that is, if it was likely to achieve what 
was mtended and unlikely to lead to other consequences whose 
undesicabihty outweighs the desirabihly of what it was mtended 
to achieve. It was irrational if it was not done for reasons which 
constitute a sufficient reason, that is, if it was unlikely to achieve 
what was intended, or less likely to achieve it than some other 
piece of behaviour, or was hkely to lead to other consequences 
whose undesirabihty outweighs the desirabilily of what it was 
intended to achieve 

There is, of course, a scale of rationahty between the most 
rational and the most irrational Clearly it is irrational to do 
something which cannot possibly achieve what is mtended and 
clearly it is rational to do somethmg which is very hkely to 
achieve it without any unwanted side-effects. In between we 
1 My thaaks^axe due to Paul ZaS fox conymcug me of this. 
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often have to contrast alternative ways of behaving between 
which it IS not easy to decide. In a given situation, other things 
being equal, it is rational to bdiave in a way which is more likely 
to achieve what is intoided, less rational or irrational to behave 
inaway which is less likely or unlikely to achieve it. 

There may 6e a sufBcient reason for behaving in a certain way in 
a given situation but if this is not my reason for behaving in that 
way then I cannot be said to have behaved rationally, by reference 
to ^at reason. It is therefore necessary to be clear about what 
it means to ssAfor a reason or with a reason in mind, to Tiaie a 
reason or to say that a given reason was my reason. An inarticu- 
late person may sometimes be said to behave in a certain way for 
a reason, and even for a good or sufficient reason even thnugh he 
is unable to say what this reason was. Habitual actions and 
those performed during the exercise of a craft may be done for 
good reasons and constitute ration^ bdiaviour althou^ the 
agent was not consdoiis of the reasons before, during or after the 
actions. I may have a reason in mind without attending to it. 
However, I thi^k that it is a necessary condition of my acting for 
a reason that I should be able to become aware of my reason if I 
think about my behaviour, although I need not be able to state it. 
To say that a given reason was my reason is to imply that, if I 
think of that reason or someone suggests it to me I can recognize 
it as my reason, or one of my reasons, for that behaviour (or as 
having influenced my behaviour). I doubt if it is correct to say 
“ I acted for a reason ” and at the same time to confess that, 
however hard I think about it, I cannot discover the reason and 
that, however many possible reasons are put to me, I cannot 
recognize any of them as my reason. If this is true rf having a 
reason it is true of having a good or a sufficient reason. Having 
a reason, at least in this sense, is a necessaiy condition of be- 
having rationally 

It would be as well to mention here a consideration which will 
become important later. There k a perfectly ordinary, everyday 
sense of “ unconscious ’’ in which while I am not rTiinlnTig of 
something I may be said to be unconscious of it. I am at the 
moment unconscious of what I had for breakfast this morning 
because I am not thinking of it or trying to recall it, but if I did 
try I could probably recall it Similarly I may have a reason for 
behavmg m a certain way and yet be unconscious of my reason at 
any given time This is to be distinguished &om the technical 
sense m which “ unconscious ’’ is used in p^choanalvsis. accord- 
mg to which what is unconscious is beyond all our normal powers 
of recall 
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If what I have said so far is correct, both rational behaviour and 
irrational behaviour are such that they could have been con- 
sciously planned even if they were not. My account allows, as I 
think we normally would ^ow, that some habits and learned 
skills may be said to be rational. Irrational b^avionr resembles 
rational behaviour in the sense that it is the sort of behaviour 
which it IS possible to give reasons for and against. 

I have used the words “ mtention ” and “ intend ” because I 
wish to exclude from both categories such things as reflexes and 
sheer accidents For these, if we are to call them “ behaviour ”, 
we need a third category which may be called “ non-rational ” and 
includes any behaviour of which it does not make sense to say 
either that it was or was not done for a reason FTon-rational be- 
haviour could not be intended ; for example, famting or ]umpmg 
when startled {leal famting and leal jumpmg), or sheer accidents 
mvolvmg unforeseeable events, like unavoidably runnmg over 
someone who runs out in &ont of a car. I cannot mtend to famt 
or run a person over unavoidably. 

It might be thought to be an objection that doubt can be cast 
upon the rationality of behaviour which tends to achieve what is 
desired, by questionmg the rationahty of seeking to achieve the 
particular thing desired. Behaviour which, m a narrow con- 
text, looks rational may be regarded as irrational m a wider con- 
text Given that I wiEh to commit suicide it is rational to choose 
the gas oven rather than the electric oven but there may be more 
rational ways out of my dL6S.oulties than self-destruction. This 
IS not, however, an objection to my view since suicide would be 
judged to be rational or irrational m the light of yet other things 
desired and the criteria I have outhned would sunply be apphed 
m the wider context. 

Similarly, it may be rational to behave in a particular way 
given the beliefs I have about certain matters of fact but these 
behefs may be irrational because they conflict with the evidence I 
have or evidence I could easily get or are based on careless or 
mistaken reasomng. But if I beheve that w is the case and that, 
in consequence, I ou^t to aim to produce y, then behaviour that 
tends to produce y may be rational, within the narrower context, 
no matter how wrong is my behef about w. The rationality of 
behaviour is rdative to context. 

This bears obliquely on my reason for iwt saying that behaviour 
which is rational must achieve what is intended m tlie way &ie 
agmt thvriks does. Suppose that we have discovered empirically 
t^t railway lines bud^ in hot weather when gaps are not left 
between them, although we know nothing about the relation 
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betTween heat and expanaion. Then it is rational to leave gaps 
between them so that they do not bncMe, even if -we think we d^o 
this in oidei to appeal to the aesthetic senses of the gods so 'that 
they will re&am &om bendmg the rails and even if, when we have 
learnt about heat and expansion, we no longer think it is rational 
to leave gaps becarise the gods prefer it. 

III. Explaining Bdiamoui and Justify wig Bdiamour 

It IS easy 'to mistake a jnstificatilon for a piece of bdia'vioiir for 
an explanation of it and I suspect that such a mistake is mvolved 
in the view I am considermg. The mistake may arise in this way. 
A person behaves m an unusual way and, without cousultmg him, 
we ask ourselves why he behaved as he ^d That is, we look for 
reasons for his behaviour If we are able to £nd a sufficient 
reason we may thmk we have explamed his behaviour, but the 
most we can be sure we have done is to justify behaviour of this 
sort m this kind of situation. We have not explained his behaviour 
until wehavedisooveredwhat/tisreasons were We have discover- 
ed somethmg that would explam it but not necessarily what does 
explain it. Wo may justify such behaviour by showing -that it 
achieved something of which we approve but we can explain it 
only by showmg what he mtended to achieve 

Suppose, for sample, that for a month our fnend ea'ts and 
drinks nothing but milk We cast about for explanations and 
dedde, smce he has shown some interest in nutritional problems, 
that he wished to show that Tnilk is a complete food for an adult. 
(There are, of course, several other reasonable conclusions we might 
reach ) This would be a good reason for his behaviour and si^- 
cient, we think, to justify it But if we are ignorant of our Mend’s 
reasons we cannot say 'that 'this was his reason and althou^ we 
have justified such b^aviour to ourselves we ha've not explamed 
it We have shown how behaviour of this sort might be sho'wn 
to be rational but we have not sho'wn that he behaved rationally. 
The most we can say is that if this was his reason it would both 
explam and justify his behaviour. 

He may now deny that we have found his reason There are 
'two possibilities. Bust, he might give another good or sufficient 
reason, which would bo'th explain and justify his behaviour. 
Second, he might give another reason which was a bad one. This 
woidd explam his beha'vio'nr but not justify it or show it 'to be 
ra'tional, just because it was a bad reason Thus 'to explain a 
piece of bdiaviour is not just to show -that it was a rational 
'thing to do and 'to show 'that it 'was a rational 'thmg 'to do is not 
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necessanly to explain it. To explain a piece of bdiapiour we 
liave to ^ow wliat reasons tiie agent had ‘ to show that he be- 
haved rationally wc have also to show that these reasons were 
sufficient. We may therefore justify such behaviour as A^s with- 
out either explainmg it or showing that he behaved rationally 
and we may explain his behaviour without showing that he 
behaved rationally. 

There is an ambiguity about the word " reason ” which I 
should perhaps get out of the way. I refer to the hict that we 
occasionally use " reason ” in the sense of “ cause ”. There is 
sometimes a difference between saying “ My reason for doing a; 
was ” and “ The reason why I did x was ff ”. The second form 
may be used to mdicate causes as well as reasons in the strict 
sense I have been using. I can correctly say “ The reason why I 
fainted was that insufficient blood was getting to my bram ”. 
Thus a statement of the form “ The reason why I did x was y ” 
may be used either to reinforce tiie assertion that my behaviour 
was rational or for the different purpose of giving a causal 
account of what I did. It would be odd to say “ My reason /or 
fainting was that insufficient blood was getting to my brain 
because it suggests that on discovermg tiie physiologioal fact I 
realised that the appropriate thing to do, finding no reasons 
against, was to faint, so I fainted. I can, however, say either 
“ The reason why I bou^t a thermometer was that I loanted to 
measure my temperature ” or " My reason for buymg a thermo- 
meter was that I wanted to measure my temperature ”. The 
need to include the word “ wanted ”, or some such word, in the 
desonption of the reason, in the strict sense, is important. 

IV. CitttGisms 

'When we are considering behaviour in the ordinary way, and 
not theorizmg about it in ^e manner of psychoanalysis, we find 
two sorts of behaviour which are convemently labelled “rational” 
and “ irrational ”. It is helpful, or sometimes essential, to con- 
trast these with one another and with the sort of behaviour which 
can be called “ non-rational But psychoanalytic theory im- 
plies that aU the behaviour whidi we call “ irrational ” can, at 
least m prmciple, be explained m terms of unconscious purposes, 
and BO on. If we go on to say that this shows such behaviour to 
be rational we blur these distinctions. There would be nothing 
wrong with this if it were accompamed by arguments diowing 
these distmctions to be inaccurate or unnecessaiy, but such argu- 
ments do not seem to be forthcoming. As we iffiall see, nothmg 
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of this sort follows from p^lioanalTtic theojy, so it is difficult 
to see how such axgumeuts could he upheld. 

Hero it is sufficieut to note that if we say that our kraldonal 
hehaviour has heen shown to he “ roaUy ” rational we allow 
*' rational ” to be used only in contrast to “ non-rational It 
is not very instractiYe merdy to distmgm^ our faintings and 
unavoidable accidents from ah the rest of our behaviour, and to 
makeno farther distmctions. In making moral judgments, asonl>- 
mgrespousibihty, asses^g intelligence, devemess, rdiability and 
a host of other activities it is essential to make distinctious. 
Moreover, the problems in which p^choanalysis originated de- 
pend upon this distinction. The meaning of “ rational ” in such 
contexts involves the contrast with both “ irrational ” and “ non- 
rational If this is so, to assert that our inational behaviour 
has been shown to be rational is to use “ rational ” in a new sense 


while pretending to use it in the familiar sense, for it leaves us no 
bdmviour which can be said to be, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, iirationaL 

This firnstrates any attempt to make the view more acceptable 
by saying “ h^eud has diown us that bdiaviour which is con- 
sdously irrational is unconsdously rational”. This is not to 
say that he has shown us that we behave more rationally than we 
usually suppose, for it is not to say anything about the rationahty 
about which we usually suppose. We usiudly, I daim, suppose 
people to be rational to the extent to which their behaviour fits 
the criterion I have outimed, or something like it • we do not, 
without benefit of T^eud, entertain ideas about uuconsdous 
rationahty. This formulation doro, indeed, leave the distinction 


between consmoudy rational and consdously irrational bdiaviour 
but it weakens it by suggesting that unconscious rationahty differs 
&om consdouB rationahty only in being unconscious This is 
misleading because Ikeud has not left us any bdiaviour which is 
unconsdoi^y irrational with which to contrast that which is un 
conscaoudy rational “ Hational ”, I suggest, is being used m 
such different senses at the conscious and uuconsdous levds that 


we must be v^ careful how we draw an analogy between them 
We might, in an attempt to save the view, retreat still farther 
and daun that Bkeud has diown our irrational behaviour to be 
more hJce our rational behaviour than we supposed, smce whereas 
we formeily thought that we could not give good reasons for it we 
now find that we can. This is to draw an analogy between 
p^choaualytic explanations and certain ordinary explanations 
of behaviour^in terms of reasons for it The value of this 
analogy depends on the extent to which the good reasons for 
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“ inational ” bdiavioiir axe like the good reasons for rational be- 
haviour. A more detailed examination mil sborr that the reasons 
adduced in psychoanalytic explanations are very unlike what we 
would normally regard as good reasons and consequently that the 
behaviour in question is shown to be rational only m a new and 
unfamiliar sense. 

1 shall come to this more detailed examination by recapitulat- 
ing three points I made earlier and applying them to p^cho- 
anal 3 djc explanations In ordinary circmnstances (1) we may 
explain a piece of behaviour by showing that it was done for a 
reason or with a reason in mind and showing what that reason 
was ; (2) to explain a piece of behaviour is not necessarily to 
show that it was rational ; (3) to show that somebody’s behaviour 
was rational it is necessary to show (a) that the agent had reasons 
and (b) that the reasons were sufficient reasons. 

Thus the fact that a psychoanalytic explanation can be ^ven 
for a piece of otherwise unexplained behaviour does not show 
that behaviour to be rational unless (a) the reasons given were 
the reasons for which the agent behaved as he did and (6) they 
were sufficient reasons. It seems to me that there is some doubt 
about the possibility of satisfying the £rst condition and that the 
very nature of the typical psychoanalytic explanation makes 
impossible the satisfymg of the second This is not to claim 
that psychoanalytic explanations are not explanations or are use- 
less but only that they are of a very different kind from everyday 
explanations of rational behaviour. I shall discuss these two 
conditions separately. 

(a) I hare argued that when we say that I did something for a 
reason or with a reason in mind we imply that I must be able to 
discover that reason or recognize it when it is suggested to me 
as having influenced my behaviour. It must, at least m this 
sense, be my reason. I may recognize a suggested reason as a 
good reason without recognizing it as my reason and I may have 
to admit, if I am being honest, that my reason is not to be found 
among the good reasons. 

The sense in which we normally allow that a person may be 
unconscious of his reasons for acting demands that he ^onld be 
able to discover them by everyday methods of self-questioning or 
at least to recognize his reasons when they are suggested by others 
using similar everyday methods But the special sense in which 
“ unconsdious ” is used m psychoanalysis may make all the 
difference, since a person’s unconscious reason, in this sense, is ee 
Jiypolhesi beyond his power to discover without the assistance of 
special techmques and, usually, another person trained in these 
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special techniques, vrorlong on the basis of a special theory 
Neurotic behavioui is mystifying to both the neurotic and the 
ordinary obser\-er The discussions and other transactions 
necessary to dissolve the m 3 'Stcry arc vciy unlike the discus- 
sions vre normally go through m finding explanations for normal 
behaviour. 

The nature of the techniques employed is vcrj* important in 
the present context Are they such that the patient can be said, 
when he has accepted the explanation, to have iecogtnzcd the 
reasons as those which in fact uifiucnccd his behaviour ^ This I 
doubt. Case histories show, again and again, that the patient 
meets the suggested reason as a stiangcr. failing to recognize it or 
resisting it violently, until a good deal of preparatory work, includ- 
ing the expoimdmg of bits of theory, has been done bj' the psj'cho- 
anal}'st. Is this preparatorj* work correctly described ns showing 
the patient that these were in fact his reasons rather than .*-howing 
him that, given the theory, these reasons are good i e. fit the 
theory ? Is his acceptance more correctlj* desenbed as «ccinE 
what his reasons were or as seemg what his reasons inmt hat r been ? 
(“must ” not, of course impljnng logical necessity) Of courec. 
his resistance to the reasons is cxplamcd bj- the thcoi}* We aie 
all famihar with our own inner straggles not to admit a disic]nit- 
able reason for which we have acted but we are aWo familiar with 
our own reluctance to admit a disicputnble reason which we arc 
sure did not influence our action. 5lorcover, the importance of 
the transference situation suggests, very stionglv. I think, that 
the proce'^ses involved are not just those acsociated with intel- 
lectual comnction * 

Mlien the patient accepts or “ discovers ’ unconscious rcacons 
he may be sajung “ Now I see what my reasons mu>.t l>a\r been, 
though I did not suspect it " or he may be saj-inc " Now I ■-re w hat 
my reasons were but I h.id forgotten them It is to siiji|„,ce 

that the alleged reasons were not in facr effective reas’oncs, did nut 
in fact influence the boluaiiour. but r.ithei that it|<* bel 'vionr r.iu 
be interpreted a$ if thev w ere and moreovei ihat t he t are r-’ii be 
achieved if this interi>rclation is .scccjited. whet lev or not it i*- 
correct I am suggesting that the m.ay l>e mr.rc hhe tlw» 

normal justifyinc of an action than ihe nonn.il txpl.iin.r.'.: of cn 
action oven thouuh what i<-siv5 from it is noi verv li}.f c ji,~tifi<,'- 
tion for ihe action. There is, of coiir-e. the r-'nic-f *. -i 'pr-'hh i" 
of how it 1 *, possible to discover that we an. r<‘ineii'bi -h'" r* -'.r- 

* I’.'rifk M..e-Vv in Of.'i; ». r* ’ t ‘N..-.*'- ‘ 

icpot ; r > tonreMiiec til- ».‘r«it'\. • «/ .- ,, •„ ! 

pfTovt I u!v* ** 
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we had forgotten, especially when the forgetting is of the Freudian 
type. 

(6) Compared with the ordinary acceptance of reasons for be- 
haviour, the acceptance of the psychoanalytic kind of leason for 
beliaviour which before looked irrational is odd m another way, 
because we can never have been conscious of having such reasons 
for sucJi behaviour The theoiy holds that unconsdous reasons 
are effective only because they are repressed and so unconsdous 
m the teclmical sense. In the ordinary way, before we say that a 
piece of behaviour was rational we demand that a sufficient reason 
be given for it. A sufficient reason is such that we can see that it 
could have been a reason for this particular behaviour and, I 
think, that we can conceive of ourselves as bdiaving thus with 
this reason m nund We demand appropriateness. 

I doubt if the typical Freudian reason can satisfy this condition. 
Such a reason is a reason for this behaviour only because it was 
unconscious We can never know what it would be like to act 
thus with this reason in nund smce it does not make sense to talk 
of actmg with unconscious (m the teclmical sense) leasons in 
nund. The typical unconscious reasons are not the sorts of reasons 
which would lead to that sort of behaviour if we were conscious of 
them. The shocked reaction “ Good gracious, is that why I did 
it 1 I should never have done it if I had lamwn ” is fypioal and 
says more than the speaker, and perhaps Freud, usually realizes. 
The whole point of the theory is that neurotics behave as they do 
because they fool themselves completely about certam things , 
but we cannot fool ourselves completely and be aware that we 
are foohng ourselves Unconscious reasons are not just possible 
conscious reasons for the behaviour in question . they would 
not be regarded as reasons for it if tliey were conscious. 

This does not mean simply that the patient would see the reasons 
as disreputable if they were conscious but that he would see them 
as madequate. For example, suppose that my lungeing at lamp- 
posts with my umbrella is explamed by refenmg to my Oedipus 
Complex My alleged reasons for behaving as I do are : 

(i) I feel that my father hates me because we are rivals for my 
motiier’s love and I therefore wish to loll my father so that I do 
not have to share her love , 

(n) I am ashamed of and feel guiliy about this wish so I conceal 
it from mysdf , 

(in) it IS still effective so I " satisfy ” it without realizing that 
this IS what I am domg by some substitute activity such as Itmge- 
mg at lamp-posts , 

(iv) I want to punish myself for having this wish. 
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Now if my wish to kill my father weie conscious it would be 
obvious to me that it was not adequately satisfied by my lungeing 
at lamp-posts If my wish to protect m3rself from my own guilt 
were conscious it would be obvious that such behaviour would not 
help. That is, these “ reasons ” can be reasons for this behaviour 
only if they are unconscious for they would not look like reasons 
if they were conscious. The fourth reason looks, at first si^t, 
more convmcmg. By behavmg in an odd way I upset my relations 
with society by leadmg people to treat me as odd and so punish 
myself for my guilty wishes However, this is not a very effec- 
tive -way of punishing myself as I would no doubt see if I were 
conscious of my guilty vrishes and my desire to punish myself for 
them The reasons would not appear to be appropriate to the 
form of my behaviour and vre might further question the behef 
that the mere havmg of certain wi^es ments punishment It is 
not satisfactory, moreover, to regard all these factors taken to- 
gether as constituting good reasons m the ordinary sense , even 
ff they vrere aU conscious the behaviour would not appear to be 
appropriate 

It IS true that if my father hates me this may be a suffiment 
reason fox protecting myself against him, but is it a sufficient 
reason for tiie neurotic behaviour m whici I mdulge * Only, I 
suggest, m oon]unction with the theory. The relation between 
the reasons and the behaviour is not such that we would normally 
say that this was a sufficient reason for this behaviour. The 
relation needs explaining m terms of more theory. These con- 
siderations suggest that “ reason ”, " good reason ” and “ sufficient 
reason ” are used in this context m senses very different from 
thmr usual ones In their ordinary senses, something which 
would not look like a sufficient reason for doing x, if we were 
conscious of it, is not a sufficient reason for doing x. 

I can now return to the examples I quoted from Freud In 
each of these, the behaviour does not seem to be related to the 
alleged reason m the way m which oidmary behaviour is related 
to Oleary good reasons for it The woman who read " storks ” 
for stocks ” does not appear, by so doing, to have furthered 
either the end of obtaining children or of conceahng from herself 
her own unhap^ess and it is doubtful if she or others could have 
seen the behaviour as achievmg anything except with the hdp 
of the Freudian theory 

Freud s own mistake about the date did not make the wished- 
for day conie more quickly, nor bring him more patients, nor con- 
ceal from hims^ that he was short of patients If he had been 
convmced that it was the (»>irect date it might have done the last, 
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but he was not. His behaviour would have been perfectly 
rational if he had meant merely to remmd himself that he had 
no unportant engagements unM October 20th, but he n^ects 
entirely this possibihly. If he had not been so mterested m ex- 
planations which fitted his theory nught he not have thou^t that 
this was his reason ? Moreover, it is easy to suppose that he did 
not recognize the reason he gives as his reason but inferred that it 
was his reason because it was the hind of reason he was looking 
for — and, indeed, he mtroduces the reason by saying “ It was not 
difficult to explam . (tern terms of the theory) 

The woman who jumped &om the carnage could hardly have 
regarded her desire not to dance the can-can again or her desue 
to regam her husband’s respect as good reasons for breakmg her 
leg if she had been aware of them. She did, of course, punish 
herself for dancmg the can-can and losing her husband’s respect 
but 1 doubt if she would have found it the appropriate kmd of 
punishment if she had been conscious of aU this. It is true that 
the punishment does, in a sense, fit the crime but I doubt if many 
of us would regard our having danced the can-can as constituting 
sufficient reason for, and as being smtably punished by, the wilful 
breakmg of our legs Moreover, the husband’s loss of respect 
here was due, Freud darkly hmts, to more senous offences for 
which this is not a punishment with even this macabre kmd of 
appropriateness. 

In general, similar thmgs can usually be said about Freud’s ex- 
planations of neurotLo symptoms. If I am said to do x for uncon- 
scious reason y, it is nearly always the case that y is not the sort of 
thing which we would normally consider a good reason for x. 
The theoiy is, of course,' that y leads to x because it is repressed. 
The repression of the guilty thoughts is prior to the bdhaviour so 
that the behaviour cannot be thou^t of as f ulfilling a wish to 
deceive oneself but only as liifillmg the repressed wish m spite of 
its being repressed or as punishing oneself for having the wish at 
alL The punishment its^ seems always to be too severe, or not 
severe enough, or inappropriate m some other way. 

It might be said that the reason given for the behaviour is the 
whole complex repressed-guilty-desires, that is, that the fact of 
repression is part of the reason. But Ihe same arguments apply 
smce if the neurotic could be conscious of having repressed his 
guilty desire this would stiU not look like a good reason for this be- 
haviour. Moreover, this begins to look like an account in terms 
of causes rather than reasons, sunilar to “ The reason why we 
- hear Bcuffiings is that there are mice in the cellarage ”. It seems 
more accurate to say “ The reason why he did this was that he had 
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lepiessed certam desues of winch. h.e felt guilty ” than to say 
“ Eis reason fox doing this was that he wamted . I cannot 
discuss this here but wish merely to pomt out that there is a 
danger of confusmg these two senses of reason in this situation. 
I have argued elsewhere ^ in favour of a causal interpretation of 
psychoanalytic esplanations and cure but this would clearly be 
mcompatible with the view I have been examining. 

It seems to me that we can say that h^eud has shown that it is 
possible to construct a theory on the basis of which irraiaonal 
behaviour can be mterpreted as tf it were the outcome of given 
unconscious reasons. There is an apparent analogy be^een 
psychoanalytic explanations of irrational behaviour and ordinary 
explanations of rational behaviour But the analogy can be 
pushed so httle that it seems more of a hindrance than a help to 
use “ explanation ” and “ reason ” as if these words were used in 
the same senses m the two contexts. I have tned to show that 
unconscious reasons are very unlike conscious reasons.and especi- 
ally unlike what we normally call “ good reasons ” or “ sufficient 
reasons ” for behaviour. If we do call them “ good reasons ” it is 
clear that we use these words m an unusual sense and are therefore 
not entitled to go on to say that such explanations show our irra- 
tional behaviour to be really rational. This would be warranted 
if we added that “ rational “ was bmng used in a new sense but then 
the original statement would lose its point I have no objection 
whatever to the use of words in new or unusual senses as long as 
it is clear that this is what we are doing and that it is in some way 
helpful or illu-mina.ti'ng 

TJrmensity of Eiistol 


^ Ansf 8oc Swpp Tci 1955 



IV.— IS THERE A PROBLEM ABOUT 
LOGICAL POSSIBILITY? 


Bt Josli A. Bskabsete: 

Accobsing to Hume, “ it is an established maxim in metaphysics 
that wliateve) the mind dearly concewes md/udes the idea ofpossMe 
ex/tstenee or, in other words, that nodivng we imagine ts absolutely 
tmposstble Here at least is one “ maxim in metaphysics ” 
that our sceptical philosopher is prepared to accept as indeed 
“ established More than that . it is precisely owmg to his 
reliance on that maxim that he is led to his bizarre contusions. 
Our natural understandmg assures us that it is utterly and com- 
pletely impossible for a cow to jump over the moon — it cannot 
even jump over a bam But it is Hume’s conviction that there 
exists “ an undemable argument for its possibihty What is 
that “ undeniable argument ” * Simply this “ We can at 
least conceive a change in the course of nature ; which suffi- 
ciently proves that such a change is not absolutdy impossible. 
To form a clear idea of anythmg is an undemable argument for 
its possibihty.” ^ I propose to examine this alarming notion. 
How did Hume arrive at it * What evidence might be adduced 
m its support ? Is there any such evidence ? Hume admits 
that the underlying principle is not origmal with him. It has 
been “ established . . . m metaphysics ”. Hume’s oontnbution 
consists solely in exploiting that prmciple to a sceptical end. 

The principle itself — ^‘notihmg we imagme is absolutely im- 
possible’ — ^is by no means self-evident to our pre-philosophic 
natural understandmg It requires proof. Far from bemg self- 
evident, it seetns to be quite false. I can readily ‘imagme’ 
myself, m Hume’s sense of ‘ imagine ’, lifting the Great Pyramid 
off the ground and high mto the air, with my bare hands, unaided 
by any resource of modem technology. But no one in his right 
mmd (philosophers excepted, and phffosophy is a divine madness) 
supposes that my httle fantasy m any way estabhshes the pos- 
sibihly of the exploit We know — at least in our moments of 
common sense we fanc^ ourselves to know — ^that the exploit is 
utterly and absolutdy impossible We call the exploit impossible. 
It IS a standard case, a paradigm case, of sheer impossibih'ty, and 
m caUmg the thing impossible we do not deny that it can be 
‘ imagined ’, * e pictured m the mmd or drawn on paper. What 
we do deny is simply the inference that because it can be 

^ Treatise, Bk I, Bart n, section 2 (Selbj-Bigge, Ed , p 32.) Hume’s 
Italics ^ Op cit Bk Part XU, sectuni 6 (p 89} 

842 
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‘ imagmed % tterefoie it must Tae * possible TVitt what right 
is that infereiuse negotiated ^ 

I have said that m common discomse we aie not prepared to 
accept as vahd the inference from ‘ imaginability ’ or ‘con- 
ceivabdily’ to ‘ posdbility I must now quabfy that state- 
ment l^ere is indeed a sense in which if something is acknow- 
ledged to be ‘ ima^able ’ or ‘ conceivable ’ it is also acknow- 
ledged to be ‘possible That sense of ‘ imagine ’ or ‘ conceive ’ 
is, however, very different from that intended by Home. The 
conc^ts of imagining and conceiving are by no means nnivocal 
in common discourse. We may say of them, with Aristotle, 
A^erat TroX^axtos or, with Wittgenstein, that they comprise a 
‘ family of meanings Let me but ask, " la it possible in the 
years ahead that war might break: ont over Berim 1 you will 
answer, " Yes, it is quite possible or “ I can very virell iTnaginp. 
such a thing ”, or “ It is certainly conceivable These three 
alternative answers all mean the same thing. In the same way 
we should all insist that it is quite inconceivable that Paraguay 
will knock out the Soviet Union tomorrow in a great war — nothing 
of sort can be imagined — it is absolutely imposrible. Here, 
again, there is an equivalence of meaning m the three bcurions 
There is certainly no inference If it is quite concdvable that 
war nught break out over Berlin, then it is certainly possible. 
But there is no inference from the one to the other — from con- 
ceivability to possibihiy. So, too, if it is inconceivable and un- 
imaginable that Paraguay should ^ock out the Soviet Union, it 
is also imposdble. N^o evidence is here required to validate a 
leap from * iaconcervabdity ’ to ‘ impossibilily ’. The veiy same 
grounds that entitle us to say that the thing is inconcmvable {they 
are not psychological grounds) also entitle us to say that it is 
imposrible 

The sense of * concriviog ’ or ‘ imagining ’ just noted— we may 
slyle it as the ‘ serious’ sense— must be radically distingnished 
from a second sense in which these concepts are commonly em- 
ployed This second sense is the make-beheve or storytellinv 
sense, and it is identical with, or at least rather dose to, the sense 
mtended by Huine I can certainly invite yon to join me m an 
adventure of the imagination in wMoh you are to iTnamnp a cow 
^pmg over the moon or even Paraguay defeating the Soviet 
^non with native foot soldiers fighting thdr iray across the 
Ukr^e. These things can be represented in a painting or nar- 
rated in a work of fiction. Th^ are thus imaginable in the 
second sense : but they are quite inconceivable in the first sense, 
i.e. one cannot seriously ima^e them actually to occur in the 
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real world. The two senses are so wildly different that as one 
reflects upon them one comes to feel that perhaps they have 
nothing m common but the name Many have been inclined to 
think that it is the make-beheve or pictorial or stoiytelling sense 
which IS actually primary and that what I have slyled the 
‘ serious ’ sense is merely secondary and somehow derivative from 
it Philosophers in general m their investigation of what it is 
to imagme or conceive of something, have chosen to concentrate 
on our pictorial and storytelhng activities. They have felt that 
in the stnct sense of the word — ^the concept being employed 
airXtos or wpiuTtas or levpicos — we can certainly envisage or imagme 
or conceive of a cow jumpmg over the moon, and that it is only 
in some loose, colloquial sense — ^the concept being employed 
TTOJS or €7Top.€i>ti)s or rpoTTov rivd — ^that it may be said that the 
thmg IS qmte mconceivable or that nothmg of the sort can be 
imagmed. Construmg the concept as a -irpos Iv equivocal, they 
have regarded the make-beheve sense as privileged and primary. 

I suggest that this way of looking at tlie matter is a mistake 
It IS rather the ‘ serious ’ sense which is primary and the make- 
beheve or piotonal sense which is secondary. Serious thmgs 
come first m life, play comes afterwards The concept of make- 
beheve IS postenor to the concept of ‘ bdieve ’ More directly to 
the point, perhaps, is the followmg consideration It is only 
when the concept is employed m the ‘ serious ’ sense that a cogm- 
tive claim is made To affirm that it is conceivable that war 
might break out over Berhn and, a fmtxmi, that it is possible ; 
to affirm that it is inconceivable that Paraguay should Imock out 
the Soviet Umon and, a fmUmx, that it is impossible — ^these 
certainly are cogmtive claims However, to entertam the nursery 
rhyme “ Hey diddle diddle/The oat and the fiddle/The cow jumped 
over the moon ”, that is, merely to imagme a cow jumpmg over 
the moon, m a spirit of playfulness — ^this is not to advance any 
claim to knowledge For it is not supposed that it is at all poss- 
ible that a cow imght really jump over the moon Who could 
imagine such a preposterous thing ^ There is, then, one sense 
m which the thing is imaginable, the playful sense, and one sense 
in which it IS not imagmable, the cogmtive sense. The philo- 
sopher bemg one preoccupied with the problem of knowledge, he 
should be expected to concentrate upon the cogmtive sense as 
privileged and pmnary. 

Hume, among others, disappomts this expectation More 
precisely, he satisfies the e^ectation but m a veiy peouhar way 
he executes a surprising concept-reversal , there is a concept- 
shift. No longer is it the ‘ serious ’ sense which is cogmtive , 
i 
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nngmtinn appertains now rather to the pictonal or malie-beheve 
sense There is an exchange of roles here Let me explam 
We aie engaged in examimng that “estabhshed maxim m 
metaphysics . . . that nothmg we imagme is absolutely imposs- 
ible ” I have raised the question, is that maxim true ^ It has 
been seen that, viewed withm the context of common discourse, 
the mnvim is either true and trivial or significant and false, 
dependmg on the sense m which the word * imagme ’ is employed. 
If the woid IS assigned its ‘ serious ’ non-Humean sense, the sense 
in which it IS mconceivable and ummagmable that I might hfb the 
Great Pyramid mth my bare hands, then it is certainly true that 
if somethmg is imagmable it is also possible Imagmability in 
this sense entails possibihty This truth, however, is qmte 
tnvial No evidence of any land is requited to vahdate it To 
say that something is imagmable m this sense is simply another 
way' of saying that it is possible The terms are synonymous 
On the other hand, if ‘ imagine ’ is assigned its pictorial or make- 
beheve sense, then the maxim proves to be very significant indeed 
but, m the context of common discourse, it is qmte false I can 
fancy myself, m a moment of idle levene, hfbmg the Great 
Pyramid unaided , but my reverie in no way establishes that the 
exploit 18 possible. If, then, the maxim can be read m either one of 
two ways, following the canons of common discourse, we may now 
ask m which of the two ways does Hume understand the maxim^ 
The answer to this question is this m neither way Or, alterna- 
tively, wecouldanswerthequestion mbothways Hume certainly 
regards the maxim as both true and significant If we may be 
allowed to distmguish the mearung of a word fiom its use, we may 
suggest that Hume effects a curious miscegenation There are 
two questions here What does Hume mean by the word ‘ ima- 
gme and how does Hume Mse the word* The answer to the 
first question is that he means by ‘ imagme * what we ordmanly 
mean by ‘ imagme ’ when we employ it m its pictonal or make- 
bdieve sense The answer to the second question is that he uses 
the word m the way we ordmanly use the word when we employ 
it m its ‘ senous ’ sense he uses it as a warrant for possibility. 
Hume’s concept is then very difiTerent from anythmg found in 
common discourse. Very much a new concept (it might even be 
styled a super-concept), it proves to be a violent birth bom of a 
shotgun wedding between two concepts already fanuhar to us 
We have found that m common discourse ' possibihty ’ attaches 
to ‘ imagmabihty ’ in one sense but it is quite absent from it in the 
other sense Hume effects a reversal, and m transferring the 
concept of ‘ possibility ’ from the one sense where it normally 
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bdongs to the other sense where it is normally out of place, he 
transfers the concept of cognition along ivitli it. 1 am persuaded 
that it IS mconceivable and impossible for me to hft the Great 
Pyramid, and T hold that conviction to be a matter of knmoledge. 
Not BO for Hume. My conviction is robbed of its cogmtiive 
status, it is demoted to the level of mere ‘ belief mere ‘ habit ’. 
Cogni^vely speaking, the exploit is viewed as really possible : it 
co^d actually happen. On what gromids ? Because it can be 
imagined m the pictorial or make-believe sense. I^niich are no 
grounds at all, &om the standpoint of the natural understanding. 

Hume’s concept-reversal issues in very radical consequences 
mdeed. Prior to Hume it was held that the pnnciple of causahty, 
that “ general maxun in jihilosoph}' that toJiatevcr begins to exist 
must have a cause of existence, ” was “ one of those maxims which 
thou^ they may be demed with the lips, ’tis impossible for men 
in their hearts really to doubt of Hume undertakes to ex- 
plode that venerable pnnciple by .appeahng to another meta- 
physical maxim which he never questions, namely that ‘ nothmg 
we imagme is absolutely impossible ’. He argues as follows. 

’Twill be easy for us to conceive any object to be non-existent 
this moment ond existent the next without conjoining to it the 
distinct idea of a cause or productive principle. The separation, 
therefore, of the idea of a cause from that of a beginning of ex- 
istence, IS plainly possible for the imagination , and consequently 
the acHud separation of these objects is so fai possible that it 
imphes no contradiction or absurdity ® 

How far possible is that * In the language of contemporary 
philosophical discourse, it is logically possible, which means 
scarcely more than tliat it is fi.ee of self-contradiction.® But 
is logical possibility a land of poBsibiliiy- * Is counterfeit money 
a land of money * Is a dead man a man * Can chess be played 
without the queen 2 Isitthenc7ics$ ^ < Suppose that m common 

1 Op Mt Bk I, Part III, section 3 (p. 79), Hume’s italics. 

® Ibid pp 79-80, italics mmc 

^ Actually there is more to it than that It is a fact that no idea is made 
of tm There is no contradictiGn, in the strict formal logical sense, in 
ossertmg that some ideas are mode of tm, yet tliat freedom from self- 
contradiction does not suffice to make the thing logically possible iniat, 
then, IS the dofinmg ontenon of logical possibillity T ‘ Moamngfulness ’ ? 
But what makes for ‘ ineaningfulncss ’ 7 Somethmg is said to ho logically 
possible or * mcamngful ’ if it can he imagined or conccii'od ' So wo om 
right hack to our original problem how does imagmahility ontoil 
possibility 7 

* Aristotle’s answer • Xeyerai voSXaxiZs dn-Acus, no, mur, yes Wittgon- 
stem’s answer : Say what you please I 
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discouise some one yreie to suggest that there is, after all, a sense 
m which it is possible that I might lift the Great Pyramid, and 
upon being greeted with our astonishment, he were to replj that 
it IS logicaUy possible We should protest, if we were simple men, 
that this was a kmd of possibilify that we had never heard of 
before Has the philosopher discovered a new kmd of possi- 
bihty "i Has he perhaps d^overed that what hitherto has always 
been regarded as qmte impossible is really possible after all ? Or 
IS logical possibihiy simply synonymous with fireedom &om 
contradiction f This last suggestion is too banal to be accepted 
as defimtive. Pteedom from contradiction is snbmitted as a 
giound establishing possibility. The one is held to entail the 
other. How is that inferentM leap negotiated ? 

Hume’s scepticism regarding the prmcipls of causality is merely 
a special case of a more general scepticism — scepticism regarding 
all umversal synthetic propositions, of which the principle 
causality is but one instance There is no doctrine in cont^po- 
raiy philosophy more firmly entrenched than that knowledge of 
umversal synthetic connections is impossible or that universal 
esthetic propositions can never be conclusively verified. The 
following account of the doctrine has succeeded in commanding 
widespread assent. 

We are told that [i e ‘ All men are mortal I is not a doubtful 
hypothesis, as Hume maiutained, but an instance of a necessary 
connection. . . . When a philosopher (Aristotle is the authority 
here — J. A B ) says that the proposition ‘ All men are mortal ’ 
is an instance of a necessary connection, he does not intend to 
say that it is a tautology ^ It is left to us to point out that this 
IS all he can be saying . . . [General propositions of law], as 
Hume saw, can never be necessary. However firmly we beheve 
them, it IS always conceivable that a future experience wiH lead 
us to abandon them ® 

‘ Conceivable ’ in what sense ? The ‘ senous ’ sense ? The 
‘make-believe’ sense * In neither of the two. Here we have 
again that super-sense of the concept which models itself on both 
the o^ers without saiisfying mther. We are led to suspect that 
the Pickwickian fallacy is being committed — that fallaiy where- 
by one ^ves a famihar word a new meaning but at the same time 
ilhcitly cashes in the old. 

There is one objection to Hume’s position which is so very 

, ^ course not ' He means that all men must die that it is vaxssary 
that every man should die, that it is inameeiialk that I will not die. 

<J AB 

A. J. Ayer, I/mgimge, TruiSh, and Logie, chapter 5, pp 96-97 [Doter) 
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obvious and so very trencbaut that I am snipiised it has not been 
seen to be decisive. In insisting that knowledge of univeisal 
synthetic connections is impossible, the sceptic is himself guilty 
of advancing a universal synthetic proposition. He falls prey to 
the familiar tu quoque argument. However false Aristotle’s per- 
suasion may be, that knowledge of universal synthetic a poste) ion 
coimections is available to us, it mil not be argued that his view 
can be shown to be self-contradictory. Yet s^-contradictoiy it 
would have to beif Hume'sposition, brang the demal of Anstotle’s, 
were to be accredited as analytic. In de&ult of that, Hume’s 
position is synthetic, and the sceptic is hoist with his own petard 
For if it were m fact true that knowledge of umversal synthetic 
connections were radically impossible, then any knowledge of 
that truth — itself a case of universal synthetic connection — ^would 
likewise be impossible 

The tu quoque rejoinder bedevils Hume's position at an even 
deeper level than we have noted. Let us examine his argument 
at close quarters. Knowledge of universal synthetic connections 
is held to be impossible. On what grounds ? TVhat are the 
premises of Hume’s argument ? First, that the opposite of a 
universal spithetio proposition can always be imagined, and 
second, that whatever can be imagmed is possible. This last 
premise is our “ established maxim in metaphysics . . . that no- 
thing we imagine is absolutdy impossible ”. In the context of 
common discourse the maxim has been seen to be either true and 
analytic or synthetic and false. Hume requires that it be both 
synthetio and true. Thus Hume’s argument urging that there 
can be no knowledge of universal synthetic connections includes 
as one of its premises a universal synthetic proposition. This 
proposition, his bdoved maxiTn, must itself be known to be true 
if hm conclumon is to be demonstrated. But if the maxim is 
known to be true, then at least one universal synthetm proposi- 
tion can be known to be true, and Hume’s conclusion must be 
false. This result confirms our suspimon that Hume is guilly of 
the Pickwickian fallacy. He cannot allow his maxim to be syn- 
theldc. How, then, can he make it analytic ? Very easily, if he 
assigns to ‘ imagine ’ its * serious ’ sense. But there is no futm» 
for him m that option. ‘ Imagine ’ must be assigned its pictorial 
or make-believe sense. "Wi^ that assignment, how can the 
maxim be construed as analytic * There is only one way. A 
super-sense must be assigned to the concept of possibihty. For 
it is certainly not an analytic truth that whatever can be imagined 
in the pictorial or make-believe sense is possible (' possible ’ re- 
taining its familiar meaning). "What precisely is tliis supei>Bense 
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whioli must be assigned to ' possible ' ^ Can something simply 
be d^ed, by fiat^ as possible in this super-sense, % e. as logic^y 
possible, if it can be imagmed in the pictorial or make-believe 
sense. What could be more jejune or futile 1 It is imperative 
for Hume that his Tnmnm f ulfil a double function — ^it must have 
the logical status of an analytic proporition but it must also have 
all the push and power of a synthetic proposition. He is thus 
caught up in his own cross-puiposes. ‘ Possible ‘ must be given 
a new meaning, wd at the same time it must retam the old mean- 
ing. A new meaning is needed if the ma-inTn is to be analytic ; 
but the old meaning is required if the maxim is to be employed to 
prove that I am m error when I suppose that it is completely im- 
possible for me to lift the Great Pyramid ^ The maxim is certainly 
designed to establish that the e:^oit is really possible — it is 
dung in the teeth of aU our deepest convictions of common sense. 
In addition, then, to assuming a new meaning, ‘ possible ’ must 
hold fast to its old one. Home's super-concept of possibihty 
thus proves to be a pseudo-conc^t, uniting mto one what cannot 
be umted 

In convicting Hume of the Pickwickian faUaqy, we have failed 
to lay bare the underlying source of his concept-muddle That 
source can never be grasped unless we discover the origin of his 
ruling axiom that ‘ nothing we unagme is absolutely impossible 
Hume brandishes that axiom like a sword, but it is a weapon not 
of his own making " Established . . . m metaphysics ', it comes 
to him as a legaigr from earlier thought 'TOat exactly is its 
provenance ? The maxim certainly cannot be found in Aristotle, 
and I can find little reason for imputing it to Plato. I venture to 
rarest that its origin Kes m the school-metaphysics of the medi- 
evals Onehasbutto provide theroughest di^of scholasticonto- 
logy to see that it continues to pre^e over Hume’s reflections 
There are two types of being, necessary being and contingent 
being. Every item in the world and, indeed, the world itself is a 
contingent bring. Everything percrived by the senses can be 
conceived to have been otherwise than what it is. Everything is 
possible The only limit to the range of possibihly is the law of 
contradiction, t.e. logical impossibihfy. The human mmd cannot 
apprehend any natural or rational necessity explaimng why what 
IS, IB as it JB or even why it is at all. There are an infinite number 
of possible worlds that can he imagined. One of those possible 
worlds is that world which is exactly the same as our present 
world with but one exception — cows have the power to jump 

^ Of, " As tliete is only a logical necessity, so tlioro is only n losicol 
impossibility ”, Tradatvs Loglco-Phtlosophicus, 0. 375 
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over the moon. This possible world differs j&om our actual 
world m no other respect whatever. Even the cows of this pos- 
sible world cannot be distmguished by any physical ezominatiou 
firom the cows in our own. pastures. God could have willed, and 
indeed he may choose to will in the future, that this possible 
world should be the actual world. The future is thus entuely 
open. Modem ontology, following Hume, models itself on scho- 
lastic metaphysics. In the former as in the latter the distmctaon 
between necessary bemg and contmgent bemg is fundamental- 
only now, havmg lost confidence in the arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, the modem philosopher cannot find any application 
for the concept of a necessary being. This is not to say that its 
correlative, l^e concept of contmgent being, is also abandoned. 
By no means ! Everythmg that exists is now seen as contin- 
gent : to be IS to be contingent, but contingent on nothing. 
Hence ‘ nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible 

I am proposing that the origin of Hume’s maxim and, more 
generally, of his scepticism (the one entails the other) is to be 
found in the medieval concept of contingency and, beyond that, 
in the scholastic concept of being. Yet oven beyond Hume’s con- 
cept of bemg (‘ being ’ understood as radically contingent) there 
hes still a deeper source to his scepticism — ^in his conce^ of know- 
ledge. I have said that for Hume the proposition ‘ knowledge of 
umversal synthetic propositions is impossible ’ is itself a 
thetic proposition I am prepared to retract that statement. A 
strong case can be made for the view that by assigning a super- 
sense to ‘ Imowledge ’ Hume renders the proposition analytic. 
It is that Pidcwicldan concept of knowledge tlmt we must now 
ezanune, for m laying it open to inspection wo shall discover, 
finally, how he came to lose his way. Even more important, 
we shall find Hume himself indioatmg to ns the trail, later to be 
blazed by Wittgenstein, which promises to get us out of the woods. 

Like so much else in Hume, his super-concept of knowledge 
does not anginate m his own investigations Here agam he 
accepts a legacy from the past, adopting the " method of expres- 
sion ” of “ those philosophers who have . . . defined [knowledge] 
to be ^at evidence wJa<A attses from 'Oie conypaiison of ideas”. 
We are remmded at once of Locke for whom knowledge is the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas and, back of 
Locke, Descartes with his vnspectw mentis brought to bear on the 
clear and distinct ideas of the intellect and, back of Descartes, 
Plato and Aristotle for whom it is the faculty of vo€s that grasps 
the first prmciples of cogmtion Orientmg himself by a hi^y 
rationalistic standard of j^owledge, it is not surprising ^at Hume 
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is driven, to sceptidsm : the common evidence advanced to sup- 
port our convictions so seldom comes up to scratch! "WTien 
Anstotle in the Posterior Analytics argues m behalf of the natural 
understanding in its persuasion that universal empirical con- 
nections are open to cognition, he disappoints us by continually 
enlisting examples &om mathematics to illustrate the scientific 
enterprise If not logical necessity, then at least geometrical 
necessity is proposed as the model to vrhich natural necessity is 
ejected to assimilate itself. Locke was the first to see that if 
Euchdian geometry be adopted as the model “par excellence of 
of cogmtion and, in particular, of cognition of necessary connec- 
tions, then the concept of necessary connection will find little ap- 
plication in our empirical researches It is vain to suppose, as 
Aristotle supposes, riiat the kind of in spectio mentis which obtains 
when we apprehend the truth of the proposition ‘ no two straight 
hues can enclose a ^ace ’ is also to be found when we apprehend 
the truth of the proposition * All men are mortal The two 
things are very different, and the second cannot be assimilated 
to the first. On the basis of the inspectio mentis standard of 
knowledge, which Hume retains, it follows virtually as an analytic 
truth that universal synthetic a posteriori proporitions cannot be 
verified. But must we accept that standard ? Is it the true 
standard 1 

There is a remarkable passage in Hume which is so pregnant 
with consequences, so u nwitti ngly prophetic in its import, that 
one cannot but marvel as one reads it In this passage Hume 
confesses that the concept of knowledge which he has relied upon 
to establish his sceptic^ conclusions is very definitely not the 
standard of knowledge which we employ in our natural inquiries : 
he admits that he has been nsn-ng femiliar words in unwonted 
senses , he even seems to suggest that if we " preserve the com- 
mon signification of words ” then we are entitled to assert that we 
are in possession of “proofs . . . entirely ftee from doubt and un- 
certainiy which vrafy universal synthetic a posteriori pro- 
positions. It is difidcult to believe that Hume understood the 
passage the way we understand it today, after ‘'SVlttgenstein 
In any event, I have little doubt that it will come to be regarded 
as a loom classiem in modem philosophy. 


Those philosophers who have divided human reason into h o"“ 
ledge and praibabiliti/ and have defined the first to be that r ra 
vdiudi arises from the comparison of tdoi' are ohlised to compre- 
hend all our arguments from causes or effects under the rencr..’ 
term of probahihty. But though everyone be free to us" i.i= 
terms in what sense he pleases, and accordingly in the precede at 
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part of his discourse I have followed this method of expression, 
’tis however certain that m common discourse we readily aflSrm 
that many arguments from causation exeed probahihty and may 
be received as a superior kind of evidence One would appear 
ridiculous who would say iJiat ’tis only probable that the sun will 
rise tomorrow or that all men must die , though ’tis plam we have 
no farther assurance of these facts than what experience affords 
us S’ or this reason ’twould perhaps be more convement, m order 
to preserve the common signification of words, and mark the 
several degrees of evidence, to distmgmsh human reason mto 
three kmds, viz that from knowledge, from proofs, and, from 'pro- 
bahiliUes. By knowledge, I mean the assuranee ansmg &om the 
comparison of ideas. By proofs, those arguments which are 
derived from the relation of cause and effect and which axe 
entirely fme from doubt and uncertamty. By probabihl^, 
that evidence which is still attended with uncertamly ^ 

I need only add that if we are prepared to follow Hume as far as 
this we shall have no hesitation in dropping his distmction bet- 
ween knowle^e and proofs* that distinction has no warrant m 
“ the common signification of words ”, We shall not rest content 
with saying merely that we have “ proofs . . which are entirely 
free from doubt and uncertamiy ” of the fact that * all men must 
die : ’ we shall also say that we have knowledge of that fact as well. 

Behospedvce Note 

Our effort m this paper to employ the Wittgensteiman elenchus to 
reinstate umversal synthetic propositions and, m particular, the 
prmciple of causahty will strike many readers as highly irregular and 
paradoxical. Is not Wittgenstem the sworn enemy of metaphysics, 
and have we not learned from Hume and Kant that the prmciple of 
causahty is the prime example of a metaphysical proposition ^ The 
paradox is resolved once one reahzes that the concept of a meta- 
physical proposition undergoes a profoimd change m Wittgenstem’s 
thought. The teU-tale mark of a metaphysical proposition proves 
to be, for Wittgenstem, the presence of a Fickwickianism. Whatever 
else nught be said agamst the prmciple of causahty, of Piokwiokianism 
it cannot be convicted I 

Sytacuse Unweisily 

iTreattse, Bk I, Part III, section 11, Of the Probahihty of Ghanees, 
p. 124. Hume’s italics 



V.— MALCOLM AND MOORE’S REBUTTALS 
By James D. Oakney 


In' a tecent ctitical notice wMcli appeared in tins jo'OEnal, Mr. 
Norman Malcolm restates reasons for his view that Moore’s 
defence of Common Sense “ in so far as it is an interesting and 
tenable philosophical position *' is a defence of ordinarj" language.^ 
In this paper I aigae that to represent the example wHoh 
Llalcohn cites of Moore’s defence of Common Sense in this way 
neither makes it a tenable philosophical position nor does it 
represent what Moore nnder^ood himself to be doing. In the 
lart section I state how I believe this defence is to be nnderstood. 
bnt I condnde that thon^ this defence is interesting, important, 
valuable, and, in the sense that Moore does not beg the question, 
tenable, it is not successful. 


I 

This passage which is found at the end of the sixth of Moore’s 
1910T1 lectures is selected bj Malcolm as showing “Moore's 
defence of Common Sense at woii ’’ ; 

If Hume’s principles are true, then. I have admitted. I do rot 
know noiD that this pencil — the material object — exists. If. 
therefore, I am to prove that I do know that 'this pencil exists. 
I must prove, somehow, that Hume's principles one or borh of 
them, are not 'true. In what sort of way. by what sort of argu- 
ment, can I prove this ^ 

It seems to me that, in fact, there really is no stronger and 
better argument than the following. I do know that this pencil 
exists ; I could not know this, if Hume's prmciples were true : 
ther^ore Hume’s principles, one or both of them, are false. I 
think this argument is as strong and good a one rs any that 
could be used : and I think it reallv is conclusive, (pp. 119- 
120 ) 

Having cited this passage. Malcolm then asks the question. 
" Now what can be the value of this apparently question-begging 
rebuttal of Hume 1 ’’ He writes that philosophers like Hume 
who maintain that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true must be holdmg that the notion of knowing a material 
object proposition to be true is self-contradiotoiw and “ perhaps 

1 Smce all the quotations firom Malcolm's article cppcrr on pp 96 end 97 
of Misn, January 1960. 1 will not give page lefcrenccs. AH the quotati-in®. 
thus, which ate followed by page references ere irom Son c Jfrto PrdoUi ? 
of Philosophy, Moore’s 1910-11 lectures 
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■wibhoTit fully realiBuig it ” that a sentence such as “ I know that 
that thing sticking up in the garden is a shovel ” is self-contradic- 
toiy. “ The important function of Moore’s rebuttal ” is simply 
to re min d us that such sentences have a “ correct use m ordinary 
discourse ” or, as Malcolm writes a bit later, “ can be correctly 
used to make a true statement For to TinderafaTu^ that the 
philosopher’s claim is mistaken “ . . it is sufEicient to realize 
that those sentences do have a correct use m ordmary discourse 
. . . Thus Moore was not bogging the question smce “ his very 
pomt was that it is really not open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use.”"Mjiloolm concludes that “ m so far as it is 
an mterestmg and tenable philosophical position . [it] is merely 
the assertion, m regard to various sentences, that those sentences 
have a correct use in ordmary language 
From what Malcolm writes one gets the impression that the 
rebuttal found m the quoted passage is addressed to philosophers 
who mamtam that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true. But the passage contams what Moore calls his argu- 
ment to prove that Hume’s prmciples are false Earher m ^e 
sixth lecture Moore points out that many philosophers argue that 
if Hume’s prmciples are true, then none of us ever knows of the 
existence of any material object, and they argue that smce 
Hume’s prmciples are true, none of us know that any matenal 
object exists Moore then considers the question whether if 
Hume’s prmciples are true, we could know of the existence of any 
material obj'ect The £rst part of Hume’s first prmciple and 
important part for Moore is that we can never know of the exist- 
ence of anythmg which we have not directly apprehended. 
According to the philosophers who hold that Hume’s prmciples 
are true, and, for that matter, accordmg to Moore himself, the 
only existmg thmgs which any man does directly apprehend are 
his own acts of consciousness and his own sense-data But smce, 
writes Moore, a material object is “ an object which has shape 
and IS situated m space, but which ts not similar, except m these 
respects, to any of the sense-data which we have ever directly 
apprehended ” (p. 119), it follows that if Hume’s principles are 
true, we can never know of the existence of any matenal object. 
But are Hume’s prmciples true * The passage Malcolm selects 
IS Moore’s " proof ” to show that Hume’s prmciples are “ false ” 
(p. 119). Moore’s rebuttal is thus m substance addressed to the 
view that we can know something exists only if we directly 
apprehend it ^ 

Two questions come to mmd (1) Is Moore’s rebuttal of Hume s 
priTimplAH also a rebuttal of the view that none of us ever knows 
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of the existence of any material object ? (2) Is the view that 
none of us ever knows of the existence of any matenal object the 
same as the view that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true ? The latter view, as we have seen, is what is suggested 
by Malcolm as the object of Moore s rebuttal. K the answer to 
both of the questions is “ yes ' , then it would be proper to consider 
Moore’s rebuttal as addressed to the view that we do not know 
matenal object propositions to be true 

(1) As we have seen, Moore does not intend to prove false the 
claim that we do not know that matenal objects exist, but the 
reasons which are given by some philosophers for our not knowing 
that matenal objects exist Now ordmanly to prove false the 
reasons which support some conclusion is not to falsify the con- 
clusion or prove false other reasons which might be ^ven for the 
conclusion. But in this context this is not the case. There are, 
of course, a number of difFerent reasons which are given for our 
not knowmg that matenal objects exist, for example, the dream 
argument or the argument that smce I am sometimes deceived, 
I might always be deceived. But if it follows from each that we 
cannot know that matenal objects exist, then each can be refuted 
in the manner m which Moore refutes Hume's pnnciples. For 
his argument agamst Hume s pnnciples is that if they were true, 
then one cannot know that the pencil he holds in his hand exists, 
and since he knows that this pencil exists, it follows that Hume's 
pnnciples are not true. As one can see, Moore's argument would 
equally prove false any premise from which it would follow that 
he cannot know his pencil exists. Similarly, the premise in Moore's 
argument, if true, would prove false the conclusion of the above 
arguments, i e we cannot know that any material object exists 
Thus the way m which he would prove false Hume's pnnciples 
IS the way he would go about provmg false the conclusion drawn 
from Hume's jirinciples and the way in which he would prove 
false any other premises which might be offered m support of this 
conclusion So if he has successfully proven false Hume's 
prmciples, he has tpso facto proven false any other premise or 
premises from which the conclusion might follow and has in 
addition proven false the conclusion The answer to the first 
question is thus “ yes ' . 

(2) The answer to the second question is that in one sense the 
two statements are the same and m another thev are not. Let 
me explam 

In the lecture from which the rebuttal which we are considering 
IS taken Moore pomts out that there are ‘ many philosophers " 
who deny that we can ever know of the existence of any material 
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objects but who think they are not denjong our knowledge of 
material objects (p. 113). Now this certainly sounds ounous 
But Moore goes on to ezplam that what we know when we know 
that a material object exists is that there exists somethmg which 
must have certam chaiactenstics. In the first lecture he says 
that material objects are difiPerent sorts of thiuga ficom acts of 
consciousness, are situated m space, and exist when we are not 
conscious of them (p. 9). In the lecture we are considering, as I 
have already mdicated, he says that what he means by “ Tna.tftTifl.1 
object ” IS “ an object which has shape and is situated m space, 
but which w not similar, except m these respects, to any of the 
sense-data which we have ever directly apprehended ” 119). 

In the next lecture he characterises material objects m this way * 
they occupy space, they are neither sense-data nor composed of 
sense-data, and they are neither m the mmd nor acts of conscious- 
ness (p. 132). Now the “ many philosophers ” who think that 
they are not denying our knowledge of material objects when they 
are, are those philosophers who mamtam that to know of the 
existence of material objects is " ^ same thing ” as to know of the 
existence of sense-data (p. 113). But smce material objects are 
not sense-data, they do m £a^ deny that we can know of the 
existence of matenal objects. 

"What has this to do with whether the two above formulations 
are the same * If Moore is correct, “ many philosophers ” who 
deny the existence of matenal objects would not mamtain that 
we do not know material object propositions to be true, such as, 
to use Moore’s example, “ This pencil exists ”. That is, they 
would deny that we know of the existence of thmgs which occupy 
space, are not composed of sense-data, etc , but would not deny 
i^at we can know that a pencil exists, for they would mamtam 
that to know a pencil exists is tihe same as to know that sense-data 
exist. “ The pencil, so far as you mean by the pencil somethmg 
which you know, ...” consists of sense-data (p. 114). In this 
sense 'dien, the two formulations are not equivalent, smce one 
could deny that we know of the existence of tiungs which are not 
composed of sense-data, etc., and not deny that propositions hke 
“ I know that this pencd exists ” are true. On the other hand, 
if you imdftTHt.n.Tid words like “ pencil ” to refer to what Moore calls 
a “ matenal object ”, then it makes bttle difference which way the 
philosopher’s view is formulated For the denial that we can 
know of the existence of matenal objects, ^ e. thmgs which are not 
coimhiTia.ti nns of sense-data, etc , would imply that such a pro- 
position as “ I know that tlus pencil exists ” is false if the word 
“pencd” refers to something which is not a combination of 
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sense-data, etc Snnilarly, if it were trae that sach. propositions 
understood m this way are always false, it would follow that we 
conld never know of the existence of tiungs which Moore calls 
“ matenal objects 

n 


Since, as I have argued, Moore’s rebuttal serves equally as a 
rebuttal of the daim that we cannot know that material objects 
exist as well as a rebuttal for any reasons which might be given 
m its defence, and smce one can represent the claim that no one 
can know that matenal objects exist as the daim that we do not 
know material object propositions to be true if one understands 
material object propositions to refer to what Moore calls “ matenal 
objects ”, IS it correct, as Malcolm says, that “ m so far as Moore’s 
re^ttal is an mteresiang and tenable philosophical position” 
it IS to be understood as a remmder that material object proposi- 
tions, such as “ I know that that thing stiddng up in the garden 
is a shovel ”, can be “ correctly used to make a true statement ” ? 

When Malcolm says that his representation of Moore’s rebuttal 
IS a tenable philosophical position, I take it that this mvolves 
Malcolm’s beHevmg that Moore’s rebuttal, so understood, is not a 
case of b^ing the question and that it shows that the philoso- 
pher’s daim is mistaken. In this section I will argue that if 
Moore’s rebuttal is so represented, it neither shows that the 
philosopher’s daim is mistaken nor escapes the charge of being 
an inst^ce of begging the question. 

Malcolm writes that aU that is necessary to understand that a 
view such as Hume’s is mistaken is to realize that such sentences 


as, " I know that that thing sticking up in the garden is a shovel ”, 
have a correct use m ordmary dmcourse. Now all philosophers 
who deny that we can ever know of the existence of any matenal 
object would, I heheve, admitthatmfact we do use such sentences. 
However, Malcolmsuggeststhatif a sentence canbe used correctly, 
it cannot be contradictory. And a few sentences later, MaTmlm 
adds that Moore was rmninding us that certain sentences “ can 
be correctly used to make a true statement ”. But even here, 
according to Moore, “ many philosophers ” who deny that we 
can know that matenal objects exist would insist that such 


sentences are not contradictory and can be coirectiy used to make 
true statements smce to say that we know that the thing sticking 
up m the garden is a shovel is to say nothmg more than that we 
know something about sense-data Thus if Malcolm is correct 
and Moore’s rebuttal is to be understood merely as a remmder that 
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sucH sentences are not contradictoiy and can be correctly need to 
make true statements, then his rebnttal would not meet the claim 
of “ many philosophers 

However, reminding the philosopher that such sentences are 
not contradictory and can be correctly used to make true state- 
ments would constitute a denial of liie philosopher’s claim if it 
were true that from the fact that such sentences can be correctly 
used to make true statements m ordmary discourse -A follows 
that we know that there exists thmgs not composed of sense-data, 
thmgs which exist unperceived, etc But is this true * Now I 
beheve that this is not true, and 1 beheve that Malcolm also holds 
that this IS not true. For if it were true, then from the fact that 
certam sentences are not contradictory and can be correctly used 
to make true statements it would follow, depending on the 
sentence, that either we know that thmgs exist which are not 
combmations of sense-data, exist unperceived, etc , or that such 
thmgs do exist. Now if it were true that such things exist and 
we Tmn w that such thmgs exist, then various forms of Idealism 
and some forms of Beahsm woidd be false. Thus from the fact 
that certam sentences can be correctly used to make true state- 
ments m ordmary language, it would follow that several philoso- 
phical views would be false I do not beheve that Malcolm 
holds that this is possible even though some cntics attnbute 
tliia to him. In addition I beheve that Malcolm would agree 
that pencils can neither be nor not be composed of sense-data 
because it makes no sense to speak of pencils as so composed. 
If this is so, then the word " pencil ” cannot refer to what Moore 
nalla “ material objects ”, for he says that material objects are 
things not composed of sense-data. Now to say that pencils are 
not composed of sense-data could mean that it makes no sense to 
say that they are. But this is not how Moore’s saymg that 
pencils are not composed of sense-data is to be treated m this 
coT itPT+-j for his daun is the demal of the view of philosophers, and 
they do not mamtam that it makes sense to say that pencils are 
composed of sense-data but that they are so composed Thus if 
to say pencils are composed of sense-data is nonsense, then when 
Moore says that they are not, this is also to utter nonsense 
Consequently, it cannot be true that the word “ pencil ” refers 
to which is not composed of sense-data I beheve 

a nirmlnT analysis holds for the phrases “ occupies space ”, “ has 
shape ”, and “ exist unperceived ” as they appear m this context. 
- Thus if Moore’s rebuttal is understood merely to be a remmder 
that certam sentences are non-contradiotory and can be correctly 
used to make true statements, then not only does his rebuttal not 
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show that the daun of “ many philosophers ” is mistaJren, but it 
IS a remmder to them of what they agree is true On the other 
hand, if Mooie’s rebuttal is to deny the daim of these philosophers, 
then it would no longer be a tenable philosophical position smce 
a necessary condition to show that the philosopher’s position is 
mistaken is for words like “ pencil " to refer to what Moore calls 
“ material objects ” 

However, there is another diflSloulty with Malcolm’s mteipreta- 
tion If his mterpretation is correct, Moore would beg the ques- 
tion 

If to remmd the philosopher that certam sentences can be used 
correctly is sutdcient to show that the philosopher's claim is 
mistaken, then, Malcolm argues, Moore would not be beggmg the 
question, smce “ it is not really open to question that such sentences 
Mve a correct use I am not sure if Malcolm wishes the phrase 
“ to make true statements ” to be added to this last quoted 
sentence If so, then if words like “ pencil ” are understood to 
refer to what Moore calls “ material objects ”, it would be open 
to question, for this is what the philosopher demes But let us 
at this tune mterpret Malcolm as mamteinmg that just the fact 
that certam sentences have a correct use is sufficient to refute 


the philosopher and that smce this is not open to question, Moore 
wotdd not be beggmg the question 
It IS true that it is not open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use, but if this is to constitute sufficient grounds 
for the falsily^ of the daim of those philosophers whom Moore 
wishes to rebuke, then two other things must be true (i) Words 
like " pencil ” and " shovel ” must be understood to refer to what 
Moore calls “ material ob]ects ” And (li) it must be true that if 
a sentence has a correct use, then it cannot be contradictory. 
If (i) were not true, then, as I have already argued, the “ many 


philosophers ” who deny that we can know that matenal objects 
exist could agree notonly that sudi sentences can be used correctly 
but that they can be used to make true statements without this 


admission bemg mcompatible with their denial If (ii) were not 
true, then &om the fact that certam sentences have a correct 


use, assuming (i) to be the case, it would not follow that the 
philosopher’s daim is false But for the philosopher we are 
considermg, if (i) is assumed to be true, it is open to question 
whether (u) is lane In fact the very daim of the philosopher is 
that one cannot know that a matenal object exists, for, as we have 
already seen, if Hume’s prmoiples are true, one can only know 
what can be directly perceived And if the word “pencil ’ 
refers to what Moore calls a “ matenal object ”, smce a matenal 
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object is sometbmg one cannot directly perceive, it follows that 
to say “ I know the pencil exists ” is to say “ I Meetly perceive 
something which I cannot directly perceive ” — a contradiction 
Thus in order for the reminder that certam sentences can be used 
correctly to imply that the philosopher’s claim is mistaken, it 
must be true that sentences like “ I know the pencil existe ” 
(agam assummg that the word “ pencil ” refers to what Moore 
na.11« a “ material object ”) are not contradictory But this is 
what the philosopher denies Consequently, m order for the 
reminder to meet the philosopher’s daim, it must involve 
asserting what is at issue. 


m 

Is there a way to represent Moore’s proof which would remove 
the charge of Ms beggmg the question 1 In tMs section I will 
suggest such a way. And I will show how Ms rebuttal should be 
understood if it is not a case of question beggmg. 

The passage quoted from Moore’s lecture contains Ms proof 
that Hume’s principles are not true. The argument, as we can 
see, 18 that if Hume’s prmciples were true, then Moore could not 
know that the pencil wMch he holds in Ms hand exists But smee 
he knows that tMs pencil exists, it follows that Hume’s prmciples, 
one or both of them, are false. Now Moore speaks of tMs argu- 
ment as a redvetfo ad dbswrdum argument But this is strange, 
since in such an argument one expects to be presented with 
consequences wMch are not readily seen and wMoh one is mclmed 
to think false. But as Moore pomts out Ms argument is not 
convmcmg to those who beheve that Hume’s prmciples are true 
and believe, as a consequence, that Moore does not know that tMs 
pencil exists. Forthemit is merely a statement of then argument, 
and thus a strange sort of teductio ad abswdwm However, 
Moore is aware of the strangeness for he goes on to say that 
to those who hold that Hume’s prmciples are true, Ms argument 
“ seems like beggmg the question ”. Now Moore says “ seems 
hke ” because he, I take it, does not beheve that he is hewing the 
question. And, m this lecture, he proceeds to show that he is 
not beggmg the question because Ms argument “ really is a good 
and conclusive argument ” (p. 120) Moore s argument is 
I do know that tMs pencil exists ; therefore, Hume’s prmciples 
are false. The' argument is a “ good and conclusive argumerit ’ 
because, first of all, the conclusion does follow from the premise 
If Moore knows that a pencil exists, and a pencil is a matenal 
object, then it is frlse that we can only knowthat wMoh wedirectly 
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perceive (Hume’s first piinciple), for "vre can only dnrectly appre- 
hend acts of consciousness and sense-data. Secondly, his argu- 
ment is “ good and conclusive ” m that, according to Moore, he 
lmo\rB the premise to he true 

Those who are mchned to make the charge that Moore was 
beg^g the question would, of course, admit '^at if his argument 
IS good and conclusive, then he was not begging the question 
And they would admit that his argument is good in the sense that 
the conclusion follows from the premise. But they would object 
to Moore’s saying he Imows the premise to be true The premise, 
it will be recalled, is “ I do know that this pencil exists ”. But 
this IB afBmung what is at issue. Bor what is at issue is Hume’s 
prmciples, and the first prmciple states that we can know only 
those thmgs which we can directiy apprehend To assert that 
we can know that this pencil exists is to assert that we can know 
thmgs which we cannot directly apprehend 

There are several things m Moore’s rebuttal which make it 
similar to begging the question ; but, if Moore is correct, there is 
an important difference which would raise doubt that he is 
beggmg the question. Moore’s argument bears a resemblance 
to beggmg the question m that his premise is a restatement of 
what IS at issue and his argument is not convmcmg to those who 
adhere to that which is supposedly bemg rebuked But Moore’s 
argument differs m this important respect • Near the end of the 
lecture Moore writes * 

But whether the exact proposition which formed my premiss, 
namely I do know that tius pencil exists ; or only tiie pro- 
position This pencil exists , or only the proposition The 
sense-data which 1 directly apprehend are a sign that it exists , 
IS known by mo immediately, one or other of them, I think, 
certainly is so And all three of them are much more certam 
than any premiss which could be used to prove that they are 
false, and also much more certam than any other premiss 
which could bo used to prove that they are true (p 125) 

I would like to call attention to the last phrase “ much more 
certam than any other prenuss which could be used to prove that 
they are true ” In order to beg tiie question one either affirm a 
or denies the question mtJiout giving teasons. But it must be 
appropriate to give reasons If it is not appropriate, then one 
cannot very well be censured for affirmmg or denying somethmg 
without giving reasons. And if Moore is correct, it would be 
rather sdly to give reasons, for any “ reason ” which mi^t be 
given woiid not be as certeiu as that for which the “ reason ” 
would be offered Thus thou^ Moore’s argument is not 
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convincing and though its premise is an affirmation of that which is 
at issue, if Moore is correct, it differs from an mstance of beggmg 
the question enough, so that we do not know what to call it 
I have suggested that there are strong reasons for Moore’s 
rebuttal not being an instance of begging the question But m 
order for this to he true, Moore’s premise must be one for which 
it IS silly both to ask for reasons whicli could be used to prove 
that it IB true and to entertam the possibihty that there could 
be reasons wluch could be used to prove that it is false Moore 
thought that holding up his wooden pencil provided the circum- 
stances for uttering just such a proposition, “ I Imow that this 
pencil exists In such circumstances with the pencil before 
him, what could possibly lead him to say that he does not know 
that this pencil exists or what could lend support to his knowmg 
that tlus pencil exists * Whether or not Moore is correct is not 
what I want to stress but rather that Moore needed to do this 
in order to make a claim which would be, as he thought, immimA 
to support or rejection. Thus rather than Moore’s rebuttal 
bemg a reminder that certain sentences can be used correctly 
to make true statements, it seems tliat his rebuttal consists m 
producmg sometliing in such circumstances that it would be out 
of order to give reasons either for why he knows it exists or why 
he Imows it does not exist 

At the end of the next lecture Moore pomts out that Hume’s 
principles are either self-evident truths or empirical mductions 
Since, as Moore argues, they are not self-evident truths, for a 
self-evident truth is one which you can see must be true by merely 
considermg the terms, such as “ thmgs which axe equal to the 
same things are equal to one another ”, they must be empirical 
inductions. “ But, this being so, it follows that no such general 
pimciple can have greater certamty than the particular instances 
upon the observation of which it is based ” (p 143). The fact, 
thus, that Moore loiows that this pencil exists is sufficient to 
falsify the generalization. If Moore is correct, then the way m 
which he goes about falsifymg Hume’s prmciples, providing a 
counter-example, is the ont/y tvay in which one could falsify them, 
smce they are empirical generalizations. And if this is so, then 
it seems odd to say that this is begging the question. Further- 
more, we can see the importance of producmg an example 

In summary Moore, I believe, makes a number of mistnlces 
in his rebuttal. Hume’s principles are not empincal inductions 
More importantly, Hume’s pnnciples cannot be shown to be false, 
though, I believe, they can be met m other ways. If I am correct 
in this, then one cannot represent Moore’s rebuttal m such a way 
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that it -htU show that the philosopher’s view is false Conse- 
quently, Moore’s rebuttal, though it is an interesting, important, 
and valuable philosophical position, cannot he a successful 
position. But though he mi^t with justification he censured 
for these thmgs, it does not seem that he is beggmg the question 
Purthermoie, I have argued that Moore’s rebuttal should not be 
represented as a defence of ordmary language. This representa- 
tion does not make it a tenable philosophical position. Also it 
does not represent what Moore understands himself to be domg 
For m Older for his rebuttal, so understood, to be even a dem^ 
of the view he intends to refote, words like " pencil ” must refer 
to what he calls “ material ob]ects Now for Moore this is the 
case , so from the fact that certain sentences can be correctly used 
to make true statements it follows that the view that we cannot 
know that material ob]ects exist is false However, as I have 
argued, if this is what Moore was domg, it would be an instance 
of beggmg the question But as Moore looked at his rebuttal he 
was not beggmg the question but providing a “ good and con- 
clusive argument ” And this, as I have argued, necessarily 
mvolves producmg an example of somethmg in such circumstanoes 
that there can be no reason which would make it more certam that 
one knows it exists or that one cannot know it exists 
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VI.— DISCUSSIONS 

ILLUSIONS AND DREAMS 
I 


It is sometimes said that one can never know whether or not one is 
awake. Malcohn’s way of deahng with this problem is to say that 
the sentence “ I am not awake ” is a senseless sentence and does 
not express a possibdity that can really be thought. There are not 
two things for mo to decide between, one that I htti awake and the 
other that I am not awake. ** There is nothmg to decide, no choice 
to make, nothing to find out ” ^ 

It seems to mo that the words “ I don’t know whether or not I 
am awalte ”, cannot express a doubt at all. It is perfectly true 
that another person can know of me that I am awake, but this does 
not imply that it makes sense to say that this is somethmg that 
I can be said to know about myself. I think that the strongest 
temptation to beheve that the words “ I know that I am not asleep ” 
make sense comes &om the observation that the words “ I know 
that he is not asleep ” have a perfectly good use We find it hard to 
beheve that ]ust changmg a pronoun m an assertion can transform 
that assertion from a meamngful one mto nonsense 

But this lack of symmetry between the first person uses of 
sentences and their third person uses eihould by now be famihar to 
us and no longer be a source of trouble What is surpnsmg is the 
frequency wiik which philosophers, nolacing the lack of symmetry 
here, manage to give a completely mverted account of its character 
when the sentences mvolved are psychological sentences or concern 
the mental. That account would make it appear than there is a 
problem about knowu^ what is gomg on m the mmds of others but 
no problem about what is gomg on m our own mmd That, for 
example, the problem is how one can ever know that another man 
has had such and such a thought That I know that I have had 
such a thought or am havmg such a thou^t is taken for granted. 
So the lack of symmetry is noted all nght, but this account is 
completely reversed “ I know I have a headache ” is an assertion 
without a clear sense, whereas " I know that he has a headache ” is 
a perfectly normal and frequently used assertion It is a bit 
surprising that only recently have philosophers turned their attention 
to tins problem of our knowledge of ow own minds 

Let us note first of all that m the case of “ I know that he is 
awake ”, it makes perfectly clear sense to ask " How do you know 
that ho IS awake* ” But if you were to ask me “ How do you know 
that you are awake* ”, what could I possibly say by way of an 
answer* Suppose I were to say, “ Well, I have a headache, and I 
never have a headache except when I am awake ”. Would this get 

[o(dm, BoutJedge and Esgan Paul, London, p 118. 
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TIB anywliere* A man "wlio can ask “ Hott do you know tihat you 
BTC awakel ” can also a^ me kow I know tkat I kave a keadacke. 
Howdolknow^ Istkereanytkingtosaykere^ Icanonlysaytkat 
we do not use tke e 2 :pzessiou “ I know I kave a keadacke ”, so no one 
can sensibly ask us how we know. Neitker is tkere a use for tke ex- 
pression, " I know tkat I am awake 
Tkis companson between “ 1 am awdre ” and “ I kave a keadacke ” 
IS worth pursuing a kttle further. A man can suppose that I am 
lymg when I say “ I kave a headache ”, but he cannot suppose that 
I am lymg when I say “ I am awake Why not? 'What is it to 
find out that a Tnan was lymg when he said that he had a keadacke? 
Is it not ]ust to learn tkat he subsequently admits that he was not 
telkng the truth m tke first placed If he insists tkat he had the 
headache and betrays no sign of attempting to deceive us we cannot 
logically insist tkat what he says is not the case. I am supposing 
tkat we are dealing with a man who had a mild keadacke, one which 
would not involve his contorting his body or crying m agony. In 
suck a case tke man’s saymg that ke had a headache wo^d be tke 
cntenon of his having a headache, and his subsequent declaration 
that he was lying womd be tke cntmon that he had lied. But now 
we see why it is senseless to suppose that a man was lymg when ke 
said ” I am awake ”. If it were like saying “ I kave a keadacke ” 
m this respect, then we might suppose that we might find out that 
ke was lying if ke were subsequentiy to admit that what ke first said 
was not true That is, we suppose that ke says “ You know, when 
I told you I was awake, I reaDy wasn’t ”. What sense would this 
make^ Howcouldamandaimtokavetoldusthatke was awake, ata 
tune when ke was not awake^ Ke might kave said these words m his 
sleep, but that could hardly constitute a ke 
Now what conclusion can we draw fi;om this observation that a 
man cannot be said to kave ked about whether or not ke was awake? 
One conclusion is that a man cannot be said to kave been truthful 
about the matter either. How odd it would be were any one to say 
” X tells us tkat he is awake and ke is bemg truthful about tke 
matter” "Where you cannot ke you cannot be tmtkfdl either. 
"Where tke distmction between lying and brang truthful does not 
exist neither does tke distmction between giving a right and giving a 
wrong answer to a question. “ Are you awake^ ’ does not kave a 
nght answer, any answer is as good as any other. But if any 
answer is as good (or nght) as any other, surely tkere is no question, 

“ How do you know that you are awake* ”, for tke question “ How 
do you know* ” can only sensibly be asked where one can suppose 
that the answer which k^ been given to a question might have been 
wrong "When, tkat is to say, one wishes to know how it happens 
that one is able to give tke right answer. But if one cannot give a 
wrong answer to a question what sense does it make to ask “ How 
do you know (or come to know) tke right answer? ” It makes no 
sense to ask, “ How do you know that you are awake? ’ But if it 
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makes no sense to ask “ How do yon know* ” then it ako makes no 
sense, m this case, to say, “ I know It makes no sense to say 
“ I know that I am awake 

Scepticism m tins axea draws a good deal of its force from the 
very natural idea which we have of being awake as an inner state of 
which we can take note by means of a faculty of inner vision, mtro- 
spcction What 1 am trying to do is to show that this picture of 
the inner state will not do, t e. that the analogies upon which this 
picture rests break down at the micial pomts This supposed inner 
state cannot be hke a sensation or feelmg such as toothache because 
I can he about that, I can attempt to deceive you about my 
sensations and feebngs, agam, if one is folloivmg the model of 
sensations and feebngs one cannot mamtam that it makes sense to 
ask “ How do I know that I am awake* ” as one cannot ask “ How 
do I know that I have a toothache* ” 

How, of course, one can sometimes ask oneself whether one is 
really sure about his “ iimer states One sometimes can be m 
doubt as to whether one is not deceivmg oneself about one’s motives, 
emotions, attitudes or even feebngs (in another sense of that word, 
c g. “ feebngs of regret ”) Was I feehng regret, for example, or 
was it really self pity* Did I act out of patriotism, as I have been 
tellmg the story, or was it more just cowardice that moved me to do 
what I did* But if one can wonder about one’s motives or feebngs 
in any particular case, one can also suppose, m each such case, that 
another person mi^t know the truth about oneself even if one does 
not himself know. So another person might have known that I 
was not really angry, but jealous, while I have been telling myself 
(and others) all along that my feeling was one of anger. I have 
deceived myself but perhaps I have not decraved anybody eke. It 
IS cunous that m philosophical discussions of these problems it k 
often overlooked that the possibility of knowledge and doubt 
concerning our own “ inner states ” is tied logically to the possibihty 
of knowledge and doubt on the part of others. It is the converse 
which IS not true. The theory of " pmileged access ” is just the 
reverse of these truths 

But here agam the analogy between “ Am I angry? ” and “ Am I 
awake? ” breaks down. Could we suppose that someone eke mi^t 
be m a position to correct my own “ view ” on the matter? Could 
someone else reveal to me that I am awake as he can show me that 
I am jealous Could I be mistaken m thinkmg that I am awake? 
Perhaps I could ask someone, “ Do you think that I am awake? ” 
Of course not' Being awake k not like havmg an emotion or a 
motive or a feehng m this way. 

The view that bemg awake is some “ inner state ” the presence 
of which I can take note of must end up by givmg away all claims 
to the support of the analogies which have been discussed above 
It cannot be like toothache because I cannot wonder whether I have 
that It cannot be hke patnotism because, though I can wonder 
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whether I really am patnotic, it also makes sense to suppose that 
another may know better than I do But I cannot suppose that 
another may know better than I do whether or not I am awake. So 
one must end up by thinking of being awake as umque in aU of these 
ways if one is to go on holding that one can sigi^cantly wonder 
whether or not one is awake. 

But perhaps the strongest source of the Cartesian kmd of scepti- 
cism m connection with dreamn^ comes from the undeniable fact 
that we do sometimes ask ourselves “ Am I awake^ and Am I 
dreaming^ ” Let us look more closely at these situations in order 
to see just what support they actually do lend. Sometimes as I 
awake from sleep and am stiU not completely awake I do ask myself 
the question “ Am I awake? ’ This is especially hkdy to happen 
if I awaken m rather unfamihar surroundings. But notice the 
peculiarities of this question as it is now asked. In the first place, 
it would be absurd to ask this question of another, “ Am I awake? ’’ 
'Where one cannot sensibly ask a question of another, one cannot 
sensibly claim to know the answer to that question- Further, one 
may ask oneself “ Am I awake* ”, but one cannot keep on aihng it. 
"We would not know what to make of a man who after waking in 
un&nuhar mrcumstances asked himself the question “ Am I awake? ’, 
then went about getting dressed, eating his breakfast, etc and all 
of the time kept on askmg himself ‘ Am I awake* " Perhaps such 
a man is mad, or ho is pMosophimg but the question as asked m 
the later hours of the mormng is no longer the same question which 
was asked on ansmg. 

"Why cannot one just keep on atidng oneself “ Am I awake? Is 
it because it is such an easy question to answer* It is rather that 
one does not find out or discover an answer at all [ One just becomes 
folly awake and stops askmg the question One does not make an 
experiment or test which could give the wrong answer. Bather one 
becomes fuUy awake and cannot give any further sense to the 
question One cannot think of an espenment or test here because 
the outcome of such a test or experiment is always the same. 
Suppose one pmches oneself Are there two possible results here? 
One favourmg the hypothesis of sleep and the other of dreaming* 
Of course not i "Which would go with which* 

n 

In a recent study of Malcolm's work Professor A. J. Ayer concludes 
that Malcolm's efforts are a total failure This failure he says leaves 
us with “ no alternative to the classical theory ’’ *• He summarizes 
his own view as follows Dreams are experiences. Thev are 
mostly illusions and are found to be so by the same criteria as 
apply to illusions in general. Their pecuhanty. by definition, is 

Profe ssor Malcolm on Dreams ” bj- A. J. Aver, 27e Journal of Phlo:opTv. 
Vol LTH, Xo 16 . 4 August, 1960, p 533 
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that they occur to us only when we satisfy the physical conditiim 
of being asleep But with respect to their status as iUn m ou B this 
IS logically irrelevant ” (p 535) 

The observation whidi particularly interests me here is Ayer’s 
contention that these “ illusions ” can be found to be so by tbe 
same cntena which apply to illusions in general We have all had 
the experience of having an illusion at one Isme or another and then 
discovering that we were having an illusion Ayer seems to tbinlr 
that all illusions are such according to the “ same ” cntena What 
are these cntena^ “ The test which a perception has to pass 
m order to quabfy as vendical is that the information which it seems 
to yield shall fit in with that which is obtamed &om the vast 
majonfy of our other perceptions ” (p 533). This is what Malcolm 
has called “ the principle of coherence Malcolm gives as one 
formulation of this principle the formulation of Descartes at the 
end of the Medttaiions " 1 ou^t to set aside aU the doubts of 
these past days as hyperbohcal and ridiculous, particularly that 
very common uncertainty respectmg sleep, which I could not 
distmguish &om the wakmg state, for at present I fiinl a very 
notable difference between the two, m as much as our memory can 
never connect our dreams one with ^e other, or with the whole course 
of our hves, as it umtes events which happen to us while we are 
awake. And, as a matter of fact, if someone, while I was awake, 
qmte suddenly appeared to me and disappeared as fast as do the 
images which I see m sleep, so that I could not know feom whence 
the form came nor whither it went, it would not be without reason 
that I should deem it a spectre or a phantom formed by my brain 
(and similar to those which I form m deep), rather than a real man.” 

B^ow Malcolm mamtams that the coherence pimciple is open to a 
fiital objection “ The objection that should occur to anyone is that 
it IB possible a person should dream that the right connections hold, 
dream that he connects his present perceptions with ‘ the whole 
course of his life The coherence prmciple tells us that we are 
awake if we can make these coimeotions and asleep m a dream if we 
cannot but how does the prmciple tell us whether we are noting 
and makmg connectionB, or dreammg that we are^ It seems to 
me that obviously it cannot and therefore the prmciple is worthless.” 

(p 108) 

Ayer admits that one mi^t merely dream that one had apphed 
the eoherence prmciple successfully and therefore wrongly conclude 
that one was not dreammg Ho does not, however, boheve that 
tTiifi makes the “ tost ” worthless It only shows that it is not 
conclusive He is qmte convmced, he tells us, that he is awake and 
wntmg a paper But he is qmte w illing to admit that he may 
subsequentiy have the experience of wakmg up to discover that he 
was o^y dreaming StiU, so long as this does not happen and all 
of his eiqpenences are “ consonant ” with his now writing the paper 
he feels that th^ can bo taken as evidence that he is wntmg the 
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paper. But, of course, even if one does liave the experience of 
vraMng up, thos experience itsdf may not be veridical. It may be 
part of one’s dream So my subsequently finding the paper un- 
written mi^t itsdf be part rf my anxiety dream 1 This is Ayer’s 
argument In dainung that one is not dreammg one is not claiming 
to know this for certam but only claiming to have evidence which 
supports this conclusion (p. 534). 

So here we have Ayer wntmg a paper and at the same tune 
loohmg for evidence that he is writing a paper ' Ayer treats the 
words “ I am awake ” as though they were a hypothesis for which 
we can accnmulate evidence Bvidence may subsequently turn up 
that I am not now writing this paper. "What evidence* I may wake 
up ' But havmg wakened up I may wake up again and then it 
turns out that I only dreamt that I woke up in the first place. Let 
us examme this idea of “ evidence ” that I am now awake. 

If there can be evidence for a hypothesis there can also be evidence 
against it. So presumably there is also somatimes evidence that I 
am not awake But the whole concept of “ evidence ” m this 
context is queer, h'or one thing, all of the evidence is equally 
compatible with either “ hypothesis ”. For Ayer claims that 
dreams “ are not mtnnsically distinguishable ficom the veridical 
experiences which we have when we are awake ” (p 532). So any 
item of “ evidence ” that we are awake can equally be taken as an 
item of evidence that we are dreaming 'What sense does the word 
“ evidence ” have here* "What sense does the word ‘ evidence ” 
have when a man sitting at his table and writing a paper asks for 
evidence that he is wntmg a paper* Ayer says that as long as he 
does not have the expenence of wakmg up, he has the nght to assume 
that he is awake But wakmg up does not settle anythmg either 
One could just dream that one woke up. 'Wdl, what vmulA settle 
the matter* Ayer admits that would settle the matter. T^e 

must just be content with gathermg more and more evidence for a 
hypothesis which no amount of evidence could as a matter of lo^c, 
estabhsh In my view, this renders absurd the view that " I am 
dreaming ” or “ I am awake ” expresses any hypothesis at aU. 

It is qmte likely that Ayer is misled m his thmkmg here by some 
such reflections as the following. It often happens that we beheve 
something reasonably enough even when it has not been conclusively 
establish^ that what we bdieve is the case It is reasonable to 
beheve these thmgs if we have some positive evidence in favour of 
them And it is more reasonable the more evidence we have But, 
of course, it is one thmg to say that we have not yet estabbriied or 
confirmed the truth of an assertion and quite another thmg to say 
that nothing as a matter of logic could be said to estabhsh it as true 
or completely confirm it, or to say that no matter uhat occurred the 
question uoiild still he open. But this is just the kmd of charac- 
tenzarion which Ayer gives of his “ claim ’’ to be awake. He says 
that he has evidence for the claim but admits that nothmg could 
Si 
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settle tlie reasonable doubt wbicb one can always enteitam 
concerning that claim. So the analogy with genuine empirical 
hypotheses and genuine empirical claims generally is no good at 
all here. The idea of an empmcal claim such that no evidence couM 
settle the matter of its truth or falsil^ is a contradiction m terms. 
Ayer pictures himself as gathermg evidence, as movmg towards a 
goal But he gives us no idea of what it is like to amve at this 
goal. We are on our way, m fact, we are nearly there, but we will 
not Itnow it when we arrive and there is no way of tellmg that we 
are where we were going. 

Another source of the kmd of view which Ayer presents is this 
There is such a thing as finding out (getting evidence) that one 
dreamt such and such, or that one was awake This might lead one 
to think that there must also be some way of gathermg evidence that 
one 18 awake or that one is dreaming Ayer tells us that getting 
evidence that one is dreamingis gettmg evidence of the same kmd that 
one gets that one is havmg any other sort of illusion or hallucmation. 
Of course one can have reason to beheve that one is havmg a 
halluomation One can know that one is havmg a hallucmation 
Ayer says that this same kind of evidence can lead us to beheve 
that we are awake or dreaimng Biit he does not tell us how 
the evidence for a dream would differ from the evidence for a 
hallucmation 

Suppose I “ see ” pink rats eatmg a purple elephant Ayer’s 
view would be that this is determmed to bo a hallucmation because 
these “ experiences ” fail to cohere with the rest of my experiences 
But what distinguishes the evidence for “ I am having a halluoma.- 
tion ”, from the evidence for ” I am dreaming ” accordmg to Ayer® 
He says that coherence is the test m both cases. But there is a 
difference between dreaming that one sees pink rats and having the 
hallucination of seemg pink rats If one can sensibly ask for 
evidence that one is dreaming what is this evidence supposed to be* 
The failure of my current experience to cohere with Ihe rest of my 
experience will not distinguish between dreaimng and having a 
hallucination My wakmg up could at most convmce me that I had 
dreamt and not that I am dreaming If there is to be a difference 
in meanmg between “ I am dreaimng ” and “ I am havmg a hah 
lucmation ” there must be somethmg which counts for the one and 
not for the other But I cannot see what this would be Ayer only 
supplies us with a entenon of coherence which tdls us that the 
evidence for dxeammg is of the same “ kmd ” as the evidence for 
“ other ” illusions, without tellmg us also how it differs 

Now, of course, what distmguishes the man who is dreammg from 
the inaTi who IS having a hallucmation or illusion is that the first man 
IS asleep and the second man is awake So if I can get evidence that I 
am sleepmg I will know that I am dreammg and not hav^ a 
Tninnp.iTin t.ion But what could such evidence bo* That I am 
dreammg* That would be argumg m a circle ' That my body is 
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disposed m a ceitain manner^ Tke supposition that I know that is 
mcompatible with the supposition that I am deepmg. Xo the idea 
of evidence that I am sleeping, if this is to he gathered by me rather 
than by a thud person, is absolutely devoid of content. But 
surely all of this should be evident without the need for argument. 
bTo matter how odd or devious my esperiences may be they never 
]ustify' the conclusion “ I am dreaming ’’ A man may complam 
to his fiaend of having a hallucination but not of havmg a di^m. 
“ I am dreammg ” has no sense as a report of an experience. 

BinaJly, this difficulty arises for Ayer s view. It is surely possible 
that I might dream that I was havmg a hallucmation. .And this is 
surely diSerent &om havmg a hallucmation. Let Ayer teQ me how to 
use the cntena of coherence to £nd out which of the two is now 
happenmg to me. Waking up will not do That will only estabhsh 
that I did dream that I had a hallucmation. On my view “ I am 
dreammg that I am having a haUucination makes no sense, where 
“ I am havmg a hallucmation ” does make sense. 

Leoxabd Likskv 

Vtmenvty of IRinois 



GASKEsG ON ABITHilETICAL 
INCORBIGIBILITY 

Ik Iiis aTtide “ MatlieiiLatics and the 'Worid” Douglas Gasking 
mamtains that “ ire could use any mathematical zoles we liked, and 
still get on perfeotlr well in the husiness of life The point of this 
claim is to help ns nnderstand better how arithmetical piopodtionB 
are incorrigible. It is argued that if the nse of a particular set of 
anthmetical mles ever were to lead consistentlj' to results which 
were incompatible with onr measurements of physical objects, 
we nonetheless could preserve the arithmetic by altering the way 
we thinly about the physical world. Thus any set of anthmetical 
rules could be employed without adverse practical results if only 
we are prepared to make suitable adjustments in our conception of 
physical objects. A claimed consequence of this liberality is that 
any self-condstent arithmetic, including onr own, is compatible 
with any phytical state of afTairs. and hence is incorrigible. “An 
incorngible proportion is one which you would never admit to be 
false vshafeLer happens : it therefore does not tell you what happens” 
(208, author’s italics). 

Gasking's discussion does not bang out adequately the relation 
between the assertions (1) that we can use any arithmetical rules 
we like without compromirng onr practical interests, and (2) that 
arithmetical propositions are incorrigible. Assertion (1), even if 
correct, does not justify assertion (2). Moreover, the reasons given 
for maintaining (1), if cogent, foziiish grounds for rejecting (2). 
I wish to show why this is so. 

The mistaken attempt to establish (2) by arguing (1) involves an 
unclear distinction between arithmetical mles and propositions. 
An aiithmetical proposition, in Gasking's use (207), is a formula like 
*7-1-5 = 12’ or‘3x4=12’. His claim then is that formulae 
like these are incorti^ble. But such formulae have a variety of uses, 
and may be incorrigible in some but not in others They (1) can 
represent interpretations of equations derivable within an imtially 
uninterpreted formal system, as in Principia Matkematica. In this 
use, ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ usually would be centered incorrigible. They 
(2) can be used in classroom drills, as when a child is instructed to 
write * 3 X 4 = 12 ’ several times as an aid to memory. In such 
use the expression is part of an exercise and is neither tme nor 
false ; hence it is neither coni^ble nor incorrigible. It is dear from 
the text (217, 218), however, that Gaskmg uses expressions like 

1 -‘Mathematics and the IVorld". in Logic and Language, 2nd ser., ed. 
Antony Flew, Oxford, Baal Blackwell, 1953, p. 213 (author s italics ; all 
references are in this pagination). The essay appeared oiigmally in the 
AuSlTalasian Journal o/ Psychology and Philosophy, 1940, and ^ been 
reprinted also in The World of Mathematics, vol 3, ed. James Kewman, 
3iyew York, Simon and Schuster, 1936. In accordance with the extent of 
Gasking’s argument, I henoeibrth write * arithmetical ’ in place of * matiie- 
maticBl’. 
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‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ m yet another way, 3) to express arithmetical roles. 
Thus, when ho refers to the role that twelve (instead of thirteen, 
e ^ ) IS to be taken as the prodnct of three and four, he uses either 
* 3 X 4 = 12 ’ or ‘ three times four equals twelve ’ ^ 

'What IS meant by attnbutmg truth (or falsehood) to a proposition 
expressing a rule ^ Consider the rule expressed by (B) ‘ Ladies axe 
not penmtted in the choir stalls *. B might amiounoe the rule (by 
bemg posted near the choir), or it might lecmd the role (by being 
inscribed m a book of regulationa). In either case we would say B 
eatresses the rule. But it would be mcorrect to say B «s the ^e. 
The rule might be m effect without being announced by B, or even 
without being lecorded, on the other hand B might be posted 
near the choir (by pranksters) even though there is no such rule 
Eurther, expressions of rules axe evaluated differently from the rules 
themselves Although we might evaluate a rule as bemg just or 
unjust, effectual or meffectual, we would not evaluate it as being 
either true or false A proposition which purports to express a rule, 
however, is either true or false It is true if what it expresses «« a 
rule (is m effect) , otherwise it is false. Thus B, m its context, is 
true if m fact ladies are not penmtted m the choir stalls, and false 
if there is no rule to that effect 

Analogously, the proposition ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is feme if what it 
expresses has the force of a rule m arithmetic If no conceivable 
state of affairs would lead us to consider that ‘ 3 X 4 — 12 ’ 
had been falsified, then by Caskmg’s aocount it is incorrigible. He 
mamtains (assertion 2) that such propositionB are mcomgible on the 
basis (assertion 1) that we can use any set of anthmetiCBl rules we 
choose for everyday practical affairs 

Ho attempt is made to prove that we could use any set of rules 
we choose for the world’s practical busmess Qaskmg rather attempts 
to show how we could go about preservuig an anthmetical calculation 
which runs foul of common observation B!e does this by considermg 
how we would handle anthmetLcal rules which produce results 
different &om those to which we are accustomed, given the physical 
world as we conceive it. 

Irnagme a society m which an axithmetio mvolving the formula 
‘ 3 X 4 = 24 ’ IS tau^t to school children and used by all men of 
affairs This formula is not merely a different way of expressing what 
we express by ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ , the numbers three, four, and twenty- 
four are used in counting and measuring just as we use them. The 
difference is that members of this society hold ihat three fours are 
twenty-four, and wnte ‘ 3 X 4 = 24 * as a correotly formed ex- 
pression of the rule to that effect. 

1 Gaskmg does not formulate explicatly hjs conception of a mathematiaal 
rule He attempts rather to olanfy this conception by discussing the use 
of mathematical rules , this is the purpose of bis article The pomt I 
wish to make does not require a more ezphcit formulation of this concep- 
tion. 
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This society inhabits our world. Its people, however, conceive 
physical objects to behave m a way which to us would seem queer 
Floor tiles, for eicample, are conceived to double in area when in- 
stalled. This expansion is not measurable, for measurmg sticks ate 
thought to expand just the right amount under just the nght con- 
ditions to render such changes undetectable Members of this 
society by hypothesis cannot observe the expansion, and have been 
taught not to expect to be able to do so. 

Consider a builder m this society who sets about to pave a floor 
measuring three by four yards with flat tiles measuring one yard on 
each side He flrst measures the floor as we would, obtaiiung the 
dimensions three by four yards. Then he multiphes these numbers 
by the only arithmetic he knows to obtam the product 24. This 
represents the area of the floor. Instead of ordering 24 tiles, however, 
he orders only 12, because he has learned that materials hke tile 
double m area when used When the 12 tiles arrive, the builder lays 
them down with neither tde nor floor space left over. 

This queer arithmetic is not idle. Its purpose is to show the way 
m which arithmetical propositions more fanuhar to us ace related to 
the physical world The way our expression ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is related 
to the world as we conceive it is said to be hke the way ‘ 3 X 4 = 24 ’ 
18 related to the world as conceived in the imagmary society There, 
‘3x 4=24’ IS held m a way which makes it unfalsifiable by any con- 
ceivable result of coimtmg and measuring. When floor spaces and 
the hke are found regularly to accommodate tiles totalhng only one-half 
their calculated areas, the proposition is mamtained that tiles double 
their areas in a way beyond detection Similarly, as we do things, if 
spaces were found re^arly to accommodate more (or less) tiles 
than would be expected on the basis of our calculationB, presumably 
we would not relinquish ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ Instead we would mamtam 
that tiles sometimes contract (expand), even though we could not 
detect this change by measurement. 

Perhaps this reasoning can be understood better with the aid of 
a few symbols Let us wnte 

‘ p ’ for ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ 

‘ q ’ for . ‘ tdes do not change area when used ’ 

‘ r ’ for ■ ‘ loss than 12 tiles 1x1 just cover an area 
measured 3x4 umts ’ 

If r IS true, either p or q (or some expression hke p, such as ‘ 1 X 1 
= 1 ’) must be rejected. lUustrationB hke that of the builder are to 
prepare us to accept the foUowmg general claim whenever a state- 
ment about the results of counting and measurmg turns out to be 
incompatible with the conjomed assertion of a set of anthmetical 
rules and a statement of how we conceive objects to behave, we 
can always reject either the anthmetical rules or our conception 
about objects In this fashion, Gaskmg argues that our anthmetio 
IS related to the world m the way m which any arithmetic is related to 
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tbe Tvorld, even one in 'which 3x4= 24. It is related in such a 
-way that it stands to he contradicted by the results of counting and 
measuring only m con]'anction 'with a specific set of conceptions about 
the behaviour of objects, which if we choose could be rejected instead 
of the arithmetic The pr opositions of our arithmetic thus are claimed 
to he mcomgible, because ■they are compatible with any and every 
conceivable state of affairs 

But even if we are content -with the drift of the argument thus far, 
■we are not constrained to agree 'that ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is mcomgible. 
If r entailed the negation of p, of course, p -would not be mcomgible , 
it would be mcompatible with the conceivable state of affairs ex- 
pressed by r Gaslong argues that p ts mcomgible because a state- 
ment like r could entail only the negation of either p or q, and q 
can al-ways be rejected instead of p But from the admission that 
either p or q could be rejected as a consequent of r, it does not follow 
that p IS compatible 'with any conceivable state of affairs If r entails 
the nega-tion of either p or q, -then p entails the negation of the con- 
junction q and r But if p entails the negation of the conjunction 
q and r, then p is mcompatible -with a conceivable state of affairs — 
that described by the conjunction q and r The state of affairs 
described by the conjuntion q and r is a state of affairs m which -the 
rule that twelve shall be taken as the product of three and four does 
not govern anthmetical calculations 

It might, be objected that while q and r taken separately descnbe 
conceivable states of affairs, taken m conjunction they do not The 
only basis for this objection that I can think of, however is an appeal 
to the mconceivabihty of not-p This Graskmg cannot admit, since 
his essay is taken up largely -with considenng how people who reject 
p might successfully calculate m their daily affairs Another possible 
objection is suggested m the foUo'wmg passage, where he anticipa-tes 
a pomt similar to imne 

It might ha-ve been said ‘ “ 3 x 4 = 12 ” does descnbe and depend 
on the nature of reahty, because it entails a certam purely empincal 
proposition about what does and does not happen, namely the complex 
proposition “ It IS not the case both that tiles do not expand and 
that -we need less than 12 tiles to pave a floor measurmg 3 by 4 ” ’ 
But I sho-uld mamtam -that this complex proposition is not cm- 
pmcal , -that it does not descnbe anythmg that happens m -the world 
because it is incomgible (219, 220, author’s itahcs) 

My pomt IS less sweepmg I do not claim that p, or any proposition 
it entails, describes something which happens in the world As 
Gaskmg uses ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ and similar expressions, tliey do not 
descnbe anything They exjness rules of calculation And rules of 
calculation, hke other rules, are not among things of which we would 
say that they happen or do not happen Thus Gaskmg is right 
m insisting that p does not descnbe anything that happens in the 
world 

Nonetheless, p may be cither true or false It is true if it cxprc>.scs 
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a rule wMcli (it so happens) governs out arithmetical caloolatLons 
If, for any reason, wo do not calculate according to that rule, p 
IS false. And since, as Gaskmg argues, it is conceivable that we re- 
hnqmsh the rule expressed by p, there is a conceivable state of affous 
in which we would admit that p is false It follows, on Gaskmg’s 
account, that ‘ 3 X 4: = 12 ’ is a corrigible proposition. 


Umverstty of NoPre Dame 
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ESCAPING THE GOOD SAMAEITAN PAEADOX 

I 

We shall examine two recent formulations of deontic logic, disonssing 
issnes we believe not yet satisfactorily resolved Our discussion 
leads us to the formulation of a deontic logic adequate for the proof 
of the statements usually desired in such a system, m which the 
paradox of the Good Samantan does not arise 

The D-operator 

Prior ^ terms his axioms “ a plausible set of postulates ” for deon- 
tic logic, yet despite his enviable lucidity we ^d them difficult to 
understand It is not clear whether the variables of the axioms 
stand for statements or actions If for statements (m the proof of 
27 Pnor substitutes the statement COpp for a variable), then one 
wonders what it means to say a statement is obligatory, or forbidden 
Or, if one is able to make some sense of this (" You shouldn’t have 
said that, Conolanus ”), then it is plam that thmgs other than 
statements may be obhgatory Apart from the substitution, Pnor 
is committed to olaiimng that statements may be obhgatory, for the 
first ‘ O ’ m his axiom 01 ranges over the statement COpp. Pnor 
reads his axiom 01, OCOpp, as “It is obhgatory that what is 
obhgatory bo done ” or, expanding this, ‘ It is obhgatory that if p 
IS obhgatory then p be done (or, p is done) ’ Smce actions, and 
not statements are done, Pnor is ^erefore committed to substitutmg 
both actions and statements for the vanables But furthermore, is 
Pnor’s readmg warranted by his notation^ He reads the first ‘ p ’ 
as ‘ p ’, and the second as ‘ p is done ’ , a shift which appears 
mcompatible with the ngour Pnor sets as his goal 

It seems to us desirable for donty within fffie deontic calculus to 
have as obhgatory either actions or statements, but not both 
Since actions are mtuitively the sort of thmgs which may be obh- 
gatory, and statements, if at all, only m a denvative sense (the 
action of uttenng the statement is obhgatory , eg “ You shouldn’t 
have said that, Conolanus ’’), we shw restnct the range of the 
deontic predicates to actions We also mtroduce a new operator, 
the D-operator (axioms for which are presented m section H), 
which ranges over actions ’Da’ is to be read ’ action a is done ’ 
or “ action a is performed 

What then becomes of Pnor’s axioms^ 01, OCOpp, is dropped 
for it either becomes COpOp and is not necessary as a special 
deontic axiom, or COpDp which is false It is important to note that 
It cannot become COpODp, for here the second ‘ 0 ’ ranges over a 
statement, ‘ Dp ’ Whatever plausibihty this statement has can be 

^ “ Escapism The liOgioal Bams of Ethics ” in Malden, Essays tn Moral 
Philosophy 
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accounted for by pointing out that the lualfo nnAil • ODp ' It is 
obligatory that p is done if it means anythmg means* ‘ Op ’ 
Action p 18 obligatory’. But then we have returned to 
^ecesM^ ‘ COpOp Bnor’s 02, ‘ COpPp remains mtaot, but 
03, GOCpqCOpOq’, presents a dight difficulty. The first ‘0’ 
ranges over the statement Cpq, but as we have seen * 0 ’ properly 
ranges only over actions Wo may avoid this difficulty by inter- 
pretog * Cpq ’ as ‘ ANpq ’, a complex action Thus ‘ OCpq ’ is read 
The action not-p or q is obhgatory (Prior, in readmg 03, also 
reads ‘ Cpq ’ as an action and not a statement ) But now Pnor’s 
Oi, ‘ CLCpqCOpOq ’, presents a problem, for if ‘ Cpq ’ is, despite 
appearances, a complex acton and not a statement, then the modal 
operator ‘ L ’ ranges over the action Cpq, and it is not evident what 
this could mean. With the aid of the B-operator, however, the 
statement becomes clear 04 is transformed into ‘ CLCDpDqCOpOq ’ . 


The Paradox of the Good Samaritan 

We now turn to the paradox of the Good Samaritan, which can 
briefly be stated as follows ‘ CLCDpDqPqPp ’, ‘ If ‘ p is done ’ 
strictly implies ‘ q is done ’ then if q is forbidden then p is forbidden ’, 
IS a theorem of (the modification of) Prior’s system, and conse- 
quently the followmg srarange result is true as an instance of the 
theorem • ' If helping a robbery victim imphes a person has been 
robbed then if the robbmg is forbidden, helping the robbery victim 
is forbidden ’ The Nowell-Smith Lemmon soluton of the paradox ^ 
depends upon modifying the corresponding statement m the 
Andersonian system, ‘ CLCpqCLCqSLCpS ‘ K p necessarily im- 
phes q then if q necessarily imphes the sanction, then p neces- 
sarily imphes the sanction ’. They transform this statement mto 
‘ CLCKlfig-RzyRzyCLCKzySzLCKHxyBzySz ’ which is read ' If 
x’s helpmg y whom z robs necessanly implies that z robs y, then if 
z’s robbmg y necessanly imphes that z is sanctionable then x’s helpmg 
y whom z robs necessanly imphes that z is sanctionable ’, and hmee 
the paradox does not arise ^ 

“ Escapism The Logical Basis of Ethics ”, Mnm, vol LEIX, no 275, July 
1960. 

’ We should note that, as it stands, the Nowell-Smith Lemmon disoussion of 
the paradox in the Andeisoman system is inadequate In their discussion A ts 
a predicate m irhicdi x occurs frro, such as ‘ x robs y ’ ' Ex^ ’ is delved as 

' liCf^Sx which IS read (using the example to make the pomt clear) “ ‘ x robs y ’ 
strictly imphes ‘ x is sanctionable ’ ” But ‘ Ex^ wo are told, is read ‘ x is 
forbidden to ^ Taking our example of * x robs y ’ for ift, we get the strange 
looking ‘ X IS forbidden to x robs y % which we are hard put to understand It 
may be that we have erred m considermg ^ on open statement (which becomes 
a statement when a constant is substituted for x, or when x is bound by a 
quantifier), but if this is so, it becomes difficult to understand ‘ IjC^Sx ’ Eor 
‘ Sx ’ IS road “ x is sanctionable ”, and plainly is a statement (open statement), 
and one would thmk that only statements strictly imply statements, and 
therefore “ ^ ” must be a statement (open statement) 
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However we should notice that an analgous solution does not 
suffice for Fnor’s non-Andersonian system In this system the 
paradoxical system would become, modifymg it along tjie Imes of 
the HoweU-Smith Lemmon solution ‘ OLCDxaDybCFybFxa ’ 
which we read, m a temporary notation which wiU not be used 
agam, “ If ‘ x does a ’ strictly imphes ‘ y does b ’ then if y’s doing 
b IS forbidden, then x’s doing a is forbidden But this plausible- 
lookmg statement, it is easdy seen, embodies the paradox. Hence 
we conclude that althou^ Nowell-Smith and Lemmon may avoid 
the paradox in the Andersonian system, they have not got to 
its heart, for the solution they propose does not solve the analogous 
paradox dedumble m Fnor’s system But it is certainly important 
to solve the paradox m Fnor’s system smce this system is not open 
to the objection Howdl-Smith and Lemmon so ably make to the 
Andersoman system, namely having modal operators range over 
moral statements 


Tie Solution of tie Paradox 

The following is, we beheve, one important key to the paradox. 
In the paradoxical statement GLCDpDqCFqFp as apphed to the 
robbery case, it is not the action of hoping the victim which entails 
he has been robbed, but the iescnjfiion of the viclam which does so. 
This IS easily seen m a case where &e action has absolutely nothing 
to do with the entailmeat * ‘If Macduff looks at a murderer then 
a murder has been comnutted, but murder is forbidden, so his 
looking at a murderer is forbidden ’ Flainly m this case it is not 
the action of looking which entails the murder, but the description 
of the object of the action In the robbery example, x's domg 
what he does, does not entail that a robbery has been comnutted, 
but ‘ X helps y and y has been robbed ’ does, and plainly here it is 
the statement ' y has been robbed ’ and not the statement about 
X which does the entaihng 

To damfy the situation we mtroduce an I-operator, axioms for 
which are presented m section II, ranging over actions. ‘ lab ’ is 
to be read ‘ action a is mcluded in action b ’. Although this is an 
undefined primitive operator, we hope the readmg make its 
meaning plam As a further extra-systematic exp&nation vre will 
say that ‘ lab ’ is true if there exists a description of action b alone 
such that a description of action a is thereby given, where D is a 
description of b alone if D is a description of b, and no phrase of D 
can be ehmmated without a less detailed description of b resulting 
(We shall ignore descriptions m which sentences are repeated, and 
m whidi consequently some sentence can be eliminated without a 
less detailed descnption of b lesiiltaiig ) 

In the calculus presented in section II, the analogue of the 
paradoxical statement of Fnor’s system, ‘ CLCDpDqCFqFp ’, is 
‘ ClabCFaFb ’, ‘ If action a is mcluded m action b, then if a is 
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forbidden, b is forbidden’. Our claim is the following. The 
analogous statement in our system covers whatever cases lend 
Prior’s paradoxical statement its plausibihty, and excludes the 
paradoxical cases. For example, the samantan paradox is no 
longer present, for robbing is not mduded m helping a robbery 
victim, as we have explamed ‘ mclnded ’. It might also be thought 
that statements such as the following, which our theoimn obviously 
does not cover, lend more plausibility to Pnor’s. If contmued 
preparation for war implies a war will take place, then if war is 
forbidden, continued preparation for war is forbidden. But of 
course this statement is not covered by Pnox’s theorem either, for 
war IS not strictly impbed by preparation for it This is not to 
assert that incorporating ‘ physically impbes ’ or ‘ practically 
implies ’ mto a deontic calculus would not be desirable. On the 
contrary. But it is not such a calculus we present here 

One final point before proceeding to the systematic development 
of the calculus. Someone might claim that for any action there are 
some circumstances ntider which it is justified, and consequently 
smce no action is unreservedly forbidden, a deontic calculus can 
have no application. We might avoid this diffioully by saymg that 
implicit m the ' F ’ is a contest or situation which remains constant 
throughout a discussion , hence ‘ a is forbidden m such and such a 
context or situation ’. (One who behoves action a to be “ absol- 
utely ” forbidden cotdd state his position as follows • “ a is for- 
bidden in every context or situation ”.) 


n 


1. Action Calculus, with action terms a, b, c, . , and 

axioms and rules isomorphic with those of the A-H or K-W senten- 
tial calculus ; e y Sobooinski’B K-bT system with defimtion DA 
Aab = df. NKNaNb. 

2. Sentential Calculus. Eesults obtamed usmg the sentential 
calculus are labelled ' S.C. ’. 

3. Modal Calculus ; c T or S4. 

4r. D-I Calculus, employmg operators D and I, which map action 
terms into statements. 


Axioms 

H. EDMaiNDa 

12. CDaCIbaDb 

13. ClabCIboIao 


14. ClAabcAIacIbc 

15. laEab 

16. OINaNbIba 


Rides 

Ml Uniform substitution of D and I statements for stat^ents 
RI2. AKabKEaNb -> Claolbe, CIca lob, where a, b, and c are 
syntactical action variables. 

Defimtion : (a = b) = df. Klabiba 
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5. Deontio Calculus, employiiig operator F, wludi maps action 
te ms mto statements 

Axioms 

PI. CLDaPa 
P2. OlabCPbPa 


Rules 

SPl IJiufoim substitution of P statements for statements, 
provided tbat the statements substituted for are not bound or 
operated upon by ‘ L ’ or * LC 

BP2. Bestriotion on the apphcation of the rule BL,p-»>Lp, to 
exdude the form Ifa 

Definitions 

DPI Oa = df NPNa 
DP2. Pa = df.lJPa 


Some Sample Theorems 

Tl. CIbaCDaDb 12, S C. 

T2 C(a=»b)EDaDb 

1. OKftiqCrsCKprKqs 8 0. 

2. CEIbalabKCDaDbCDbDa 1, p/Iba, q/CDaDB, x/Iab, 

s/CDbDa, Tl 

T3. C(a = b) BPaPb Similarly, with P2 replacing Tl, P replacmg 
D 

Tl CIKabcElaoIbc 

1. dK abdac 13, b/Eab, 15 

2. (BK aboIKbac BI2 

3 ClBabdbc 1, a/b, b/a, result by 2, S 0. 

T5. lAaba 

1. DTaNNKNaNb 15, a/Na, b/Nb, Br2 
2 lAaba 1, DA, 16, SC. 

T6 CAIacIbolAabo 

1. ClacIAabo 13, a/Aab, b/a, T5 
2 CIbcIAabc 13, a/Aab, To, result by 1, S.C. 

T7 laa I6,b/a,BI2 

T8« T ffr A-i Bi ft 

1. OlNaBalKhrBlJalfd^^ BIl 

2. INAaaBa T7, 1, DA, result by 16 
T9 OlbalSraNb 16, a/Nb, b/Na, BI2 

TIO. daAbcAIablac 

1. dNallEbclKbca 16, b/Ebc 

2. GINaBEbcEIbaIca 1, T4:, S C. 

3. CSnmainmiNcBINbNalNoNa a/BTa, b/Nb, c/No 
A daAbcEIablac DA, 16, result by S G. 
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Til. CADaDbDAab 

1. AtAabalAabb TIO, a/Aab, b/a, c/b, T7 
2 ACDaDAabODbDAab 1, Tl, S C , result by S 0 
T12. CAPaPbPAab similarly, replacing D by P in Til, and using 
P2 

T13. CDAabADabb 

1. AlaAablbAab li, o/Aab, T7 

2. AODAabDaaDAabDb Tl. S 0 , 1, result by S.O. 

T14. CPAabAPaPb similarly, nsmg P2 

T15. CLIabOObPa 

1. CSLIabLCDbDa Tl. Pey’s T, EL 

2. CLIabLDAIIba 1, S.C., II 

3. CLIabPANba 2. 8.C., PI. result by T12, T14, S 0 , DPI 
T16. COaPa 

1. CLDAaNaPAaNa PI, a/AaNa 
2 ADaNDa S.C , p/Da 

. 3. LDAaNa 2, BL. II, Til 

4. APaPNa 1, 3, T14 

6. CNPNaPa 4, S C , result by DPI 
T17. COaMDa 

1 OLDNaPNa PI, a/Na 

2. CISrPNaNLNDa 1, S.O., II, result by DPI and T 
T18. CKOaNPKaNbOb 

1 lAPfa'NbbTb 16, S.C. 

2 lAFaKaNbHb 1, BI2 

3. OPEbPANaKalTb 2, P2 

4. CPNbAPNaPKaNb 3, T14 

6. CKNPNaNPKaNbNPNb 4, S C , result by DPI 
T19. ClabCFaFb P2, S.C., DP2 

Note that * CLDaOa ’, which is derivable m (the modification of) 
Pnor’s system, is noo draivablo m this system. 

Since this was wntten we have discovered some counter examples 
to our explanation of one action’s bemg mcluded in another The 
simplest one is the case where the time at which action b is performed 
IS specified by soying * b occurs two bours after ■ > where iuie 
blnnlf IS filled m by a detailed description of some other action 
Consequently the explanation given in the text requires modification. 


Eobbbx Nozick 
Bicbabd EoxirtET 
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BOOLEAN ALGEBRA AND THE PROPOSITIONAL 
CALCULUS 


MantxaIiS of logic all comment on the kinship between Boolean 
Algebra (BA) and the propositional Calculus (PC) Some mention, 
m particular, that the propositLonal rewrite any theorem of BA, 
that IB, the result of writing ‘ ~ ’ for ‘ — ‘ v ’ for ‘ U ’, and ‘ = ’ 

for ‘ = ’, for example, m any theorem of BA, is a tautology and 
hence a theorem of PC None, however, shows how to turn the 
propositional rewrites of standard axioms (or axiom schemes) and 
rules of inference for BA, E V. Huntington’s fourth set, for example, 
mto a complete set of axioms (or axiom schemes) and roles of 
inference for PC ^ Instructions to that effect are offered here 

(1) Let BA he cast m the following form (a) The primitive signs 
of BA are to be a denumerably infinit e hst eff (class) variables, the 
two operators ‘ — ’ and ‘ U the predicate ‘ = ’, and the two 
parentheses ’(’ and ’)’ , (jb) The terms of BA are to be all variables, 
all expressions of the form S, where a is a term of BA, and all 
expressions of the form (a U )S), where a and jS are terms of BA , 
(c) The sentences of BA are to be all expressions of the form a = jS, 
where a and)3 are terms of BA , (d) (a H )3) is to be short for (a U jg) , 
(e) The axioms of BA are to be all sentences of BA of any one of the 
followmg four forms 

BAl (aU ^) = (^ U «) 

BA2- ((aUi3)Uy) = (aU(j9Uy)) 

BAS- ((« n j8) U (a n ]§)) = R 
BA4 R = a 

(/) The rules of inference of BA are to be 

BA5 From r = /3 to infer J8 = r 

BA6 From r = p and ^ = y to infer r = y 

BAY From r = r' to infer j8 = jS', where /3' is like p except for 

containmg occurrences of r' at one or more places where P contains 

occurrences of r 

Note As the reader undoubtedly knows, BAY may be replaced by 
three of its own subcases, to wit • 

BAY.l From r = j8 to infer x — $ 

BAY 2 From r = )3 to infer (r U y) = (j3 U y) 

BAY 3 From r = /S to infer (y U r) = (y U /3). 

A sumlar remark apphes, mutaUs mutandxs, to PCY below 

(2) Let PC be cast m the followmg form (a) The prunitive signs 
of Pc are to be a denumerably infimte hst of (propositional) 
variables, the two connectives * ~ ’ and ‘ v ’, and the two parentheses 

^ See E y Himtmgton, Trans Ami^ JUath Soe , xxxr (1033), 274-304 
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‘(’ and ')’ , (6) The sentences of PC are to be all vanablos, all 
expressions of tbe form ~ A, -where A is a sentence of PC, and all 
expressions of the form (A v B), -where A and B are sentences of PC , 
(c) (A & B) IS to be short for (~ A v B), (A 3 B) dliort for 
(~ A V B), and (A = B) short for ((A D B) & (B 3 A)) , i (d) The 
axioms of PC are to be all sentences of any one of the followmg four 
forms 

PCI. (AvB) = (BvA) 

PC2: ((AvB)vC)= (Av(BvC)) 

PC3: ((A&B) v{A&~B)) = A 
PC4: As A 

(e) The rules of inference of PC are to be, /or t/ie Vam being . 

PC5 Prom A = B to infer B = A 

PC6 Prom A = B and B = C to infer A = C 

PC7 Prom A = A' to infer B = B', -where B' is like B except for 

containmg occurrences of A' at one or more places -where B contains 

occurrences of A 

(3) PC1-PC7, the propositional rewrites of BA1-BA7, only yield 
tautologies of the form A = B as theorems * PC1-PC7 phis the 
followmg rule of inference 

PCS Prom A and A s B to infer B 

constitute, ho-wever, a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC. Proof is as follows. 

Note first that 

(A= A)s ((AvA)3A) 

(A= A)s{A3 (AvB)) 

(A s A) = ((A 3 B) 3 {(C v A) 3 (B v C))) 

are short for propositional rewrites of theorems of BA and hence are 
theorems of PC. But by PC4 A = A is a theorem of PC. Hence 
by PCS 


(AvA)3A 

(1) 

A3 (AvB) 

(2) 

(A3B)3((CvA)3(BvC)) 

(3) 


are theorems of PC (Step one). Note also that Modus Fonens, to 
wit . 

If A and A 3 B are theorems of PC, then B is a -theorem of PC, 
is available here as a denvedmle of inference Let mdeed A and A 3 B 
be theorems of PC (A 3 B) = (A = (A & B)) is short for a propo- 
sitional re-write of a theorem of BA and hence is a theorem of PC 

^ From now on a fow easily restored puenthesea are omitted 

* The pomt was bought to my attention by Professor It MaKTaii^ton. 
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Hence by PCS A= (A & B) is a theorem of PC and hence by PCS 
agam A & B is a theorem of PC But A = (A = ( A = A)) is short 
for a propositional rexmte of a theorem of BA and hence is a theorem 
of PC Hence by PCS A = (A = A) is a theorem of PC and hence 
by PC7 (A = A) & B IS a theorem of PC But ((A = A) & B) = B 
IS short for a propositional rewrite of a theorem of BA and hence is 
a theorem of PC Hence by PCS B is a theorem of PC (Step two). 
Hote finally that (l)-(3) and Modus Ponens yield all tautologies as 
theorems (Step tiuee) ^ By steps one, two, and three PCl-PCS 
must therefore constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules 
of inference for PC Q E D. 

Note . In the first draft of a paper submitted to The Journal of 
Symbolic Logic m the summer of 1958 I remarked that PC1-PC7, 
Modus Ponens, and the following rule of inference 

PCIO Prom (A V B) = B to infer A 3 B, 

constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of inference for 
PC A few months later I learned &om a referee for the same 
journal that PCS may substitute for PCIO® Neither one of us, 
however, realized at the time that Modus Ponens is redundant 
m the presence of PCS and hence may be dispensed with In the 
summer of 1960 Professor J Porte finidly mformed me that m view 
of a theorem of A Tarski’s PC1-PC7 plus any one of PCS, PCll, 
PC12, and PC13, where the latter rules of inference respectively read . 

PCll Prom A s B, where B is any one of PC1-PC3, to mfer A 
PC12 Prom A = (B = B), where B is any sentence of PC, to infer A 
PC13 from A = (A = A) to mfer A 

should constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC ® The proof offered here that PCl-PCS constitute 
such a set rs beheved to be new 

(f) The above set of axiom schemes and rules of inference may be 
simplified m two ways 

Pirst, PC6 and PC6 are redundant m the presence of PCS and 
hence may be dispensed with Note mdeed that by PCI ( (ADB) 
V ~ (B D A)) = (~ (B 3 A) V ~ (A D B)) is a theorem of PC and 
hence by PC7 (A = B) = (B = A) is a theorem of PC Hence if 
A = B IS a theorem of PC, then by PCS B = A is a theorem of PC 
Note also that if A = B is a theorem of PC, then by the same reason- 
mg B = A IB a theorem of PC, and hence by PC7 (B = C) = (A = G) 

‘ See E Gotlmd. in Norsh MatemaUsh Ttdsalnfl, xsix (1947), 1-4, and H 
Rasiows, tbid xxs (1949), 1-3 

° Bothiesnlts are announced in a foTthcommg issue of STAe Journal of Symhdhe 
I^gie 

* The theorem was cited by Tarski in the course of lectures given in Pans 
m 1955 and was dubbed by him “the completeness theorem of the word 
algebra 
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is a theorem of PC. Hence if A = B and B = C are theorems of PC, 
then by PCS A = C is a theorem of PC. 

Second, PC7 and PCS may be replaced by a single rule of inference, 
namely 

PC9 • Prom A = A' and B to infer B', where B' is like B except for 
containmg occurrences of A' at one or more places where B contains 
occurrences of A. 

That PC7 and PCS, on one hand, yield PC9 can be seen as follows. 
If A = A' IS a theorem of PC, then by PC7 B = B' is a theorem of PC 
But if B and B = B' are theorems of PC, then by PCS B' is a theorem 
of PC. Hence if A = A' and B are theorems of PC, then B' is a 
theorem of PC. That PC9, on the other hand, yields PC7 and PCS 
can be seen as follows. PCS is a mere subcase of PC9 with B for A', 
A for B, and B for B'. As for PC7, by PC4 B = B is a theorem of 
PC. But B = B' IS like B = B except for containing occurrences 
of A' at one or more places where B = B contains occurrences of A. 
Hence if A= A' is a theorem of PC, then by PC9B= B'lsatheorem 
of PC. 

PC1-PC4:, PC7, and PCS, on one hand, PC1-PC4 and PC9, on the 
other, thus constitute complete sets of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC. 


Bryn Mavrr College 
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TRUTH AS APPRAISAL 


One of the most recent of the many theones of truth advanced 
by philosophers at various times is the Appraisal or Evaluative 
Theory of Truth, "whioh vas advanced by iU&: A. R. lyhite a few 
years ago mhliND (" Truth as Appraisal bvi (July, 1957), 318-330). 
This theory has been ably, and to my mind effectively, refuted 1^ 
Mr. Bernard Mayo m ano^er article m Mind (“Truth as Appraisal”, 
Ixvm (January, 1959), 80-86) I fully agree with Mir. Mayo that there 
is no appraisive aspect of truth, in the sense of ‘ true ’ {and ‘false ’) 
in wlndi if is normally applied to statements, opinions, belies or 
propositions I also t binTr that Mr. Mayo has proved this by showing 
“ (1) that ‘ true ’ and ' false ’ are polar opposites and do not admit 
of degrees, and (2) that even if a case could be made out for non- 
scalar evaluations, yet it has not been shown that any ‘ pro-attitudes’ 
are involved in standard contexts of ' true ’ ” (ibid. p. 80). I shall 
therefore not attempt to go over the same ground again, but shall 
content myself with malcing some observations, not made by Mr. 
Mayo, by way of reinforcing his argument and his general conclusion 
as regards the use of ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ’ in the sense already men- 
tioned. 


I 

White, m explaining what he means by saying that “ the function 
of the word ‘ true ’ (or ‘ fake ’) is to appraise whatever it is used o^ 
whether statements or objects ” (op. cit. p. 318) states that ‘ true ’ 
“ praises, directs, guides, encourages, agrees, endorses, expresses a 
favourable attitude, sets up standards” (p 3^). On the other hand, 
Mayo holds that “ m fact it does none of these things, except in- 
cidentally and m conjunction with other factors which, need to be 
made exphcit . . . ” (p 82). Mayo, however, makes no direct attempt 
to show this, except m respect to White’s claim that ‘ true ' expresses 
a favourable (a “ pro- ”) attitude when used in relation to statements, 
opinions, behefe or propositions. I therefore propose to begiu by 
attempting to make up this deficiency. 

To begm with. White surprisingly does not teU us what it is that 
‘ true ’ IS supposed to praise, direct, guide, encourage, and so on. 
How there are only four thn^ which could conceivably constitate 
the objects of one or more of these attitudes or activities in relation 
to statements The same applies, mvtatis mutandis, to beliefe, 
opimons, etc : (a) the person F affinnlng the statement S said to 
be true (or false), (6) the ol^ect{a) referred to by S, (c) what S itself 
“ says ” or expresses, the behefe or opinions it conveys. B, and (d) 
B’s truth, if it is true, T. In the case of all the presumed evaluative 
fonctions except endorsing, what is appraised can only be F or T 
or S. Thus if F says . “ T/iat is a carnation ’ , and I reply : “ Yes 
what you say is true ”, or, “ Tour statement is true ”, S^. I will 
certainly be agreeing with him and with S ; but I do not see that 
I will necessarily be praismg, directing, guiding, encouraging, 
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expressing a fovonrable attitude toward, or setting up standards 
for him On the other hand, expresses my endorsement, but my 
endorsement not of P or T (it does not make sense to speak that 
way) but of the statement S And the only thing which I could 
conceivably be doing m lespect to 0, here the carnation, m making 
Si would be praising, expressing a “pro-attitude” toward, it. 
Actually however, as Mayo pomts out in relation to “ That is a true 
geramum ”, I would certainly not bo praismg or exprossmg a 
" pro-attitude ” toward 0, toward the flower itself. If I wanted to 
do so, I might add, I would not make Si, or any similar statement, 
but rather some such statement as “ That is a lovely carnation i ” (S 2 ) 
No doubt it IS possible, with some ingenuity, to thinlc of situations 
in which, by mabng Si, I would be, among other things, praismg, 
guiding, encouraging, expressing a “ pro-attitude ” toward or setting 
up standards for P. Thus if P is a pupil of mine, and he correctly 
identifies a given flower as a carnation, I may mtend to convey 
praise or a “pro-attitude ” for his knowledge, smartness, etc , when 
I make Si. On the other hand, I may intend to gmde or encourage 
my rather dull pupil’s painful attempts to ident^y a simple flower 
when after long thought or fumbhng he bluits out “ TJutt is a carna- 
tion I ” In both types of cases, however, it is not my use of the 
word * true ’ that would express or convey all this — ^that is why I 
said that the foregoing may or may not be the case — but rather the 
tone of my voice, the smile on my face or the pat on his shoulder 
accompanying my utterance of 8^ In every case ‘ true ’ itself would 
be evaluatively non-committal toward P As for my endorsement of 
S by means of S^, that, m itself, does not mean or imply my having 
a “ pro- ” or any other kmd of attitude toward S or even toward 
S’s truth. If S were a flattering statement about myself, however, 
I would very hkely, though not mvariably, since I may detect or 
imagine ultenor motives in P’s uttering S, or regard P as too mfenor 
to mo for mo to bo happy at his compbments, acquire a “pro- 
attitude ” toward P as a result of his malang S I would also, almost 
certainly, look favourably upon the opimon which S expresses 
about me But this attitude would be a result of my having a “ pro- 
attitude ” toward myself, » e 0 If P’s flattering statement had been 
about my enemy, I would have had the exact opposite of a “ pro- 
attitude ” toward P and his opinion I The “ pro-attitude ” toward 
P and his opimon is only transferred from a hke attitude toward 0. 
Further, it is not my endorsement itself, my saying that S is true, that 
expresses this attitude towards these it is agam the tone of voice 
with which I utter S^, or the smile, etc , that aocompames it Once 
more, ‘ true ’ itself is evaluatively non-committal. It is precisely 
because ‘true’ is evaluatively non-committal that I can have a 
“ con-attitude ” toward P even as I, grudgingly, endorse P’s flatter- 
ing statement about my enemy • 

White also holds, we will recall, that ' true ’ sets up stantods , 
by which I presume he means that the person using ‘ true ’ m a 
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Btntomcnt of tlio form “ S is true ” would be setting up standards 
of truth Slid falsity for tho poison who had made S, in using or 
applnng ' true ' to it But now, does this mean that “ S is true ” 
itself meanv (i) * There is a standatd of truth to which S conforms " * 
If tlus IS what ^^utc has m mind, it is simply not true ■\\Tiat " S 
15 true ’ docs mean or at least part of what it means, is (ii) “ There 
is somctlung (whose nature is loft unspecified) which characterizes 
S, and wliich is what wo normally call truth ’’ Ilcre theic is no ex- 
plicit reference to standards However, tho statement “ S is true ” 
logically implies, but it docs not entail, that there exists a criterion 
or standard of truth, which is satisfied in S’s case. Further, it is 
often the case that when wc ]udgc S to be true wo apjieal to or use 
a criterion or standard of tiuth • but “ S is true ” does not itself 
express this .Vlso, one's using or appealing to a standard is some- 
what different from one's sotting up a standard • a standard that 
is used may but it also may not, bo sot up by its user 
I said that “ S is Iruo *' logically implies that there exists a cri- 
terion or standard or truth, which is satisfied in S’s case I should 
now slate that this is diifcicnt fiom, and docs not entail or even 
imply, that whenever anybody makes a statement of the form “ S 
is true " he would ncccssaril}' have in mind, or thinlc ho is in posses- 
sion of, a entonon or standard of truth, with whoso help ho discovers 
that S IS true The foregoing can be legitunatoly inferred, m any 
particular instance of the framing of " S is true ” only undor what 
I shall call “ standard conditions ” of the application of ‘ true ' 
and ‘ faloc ’ For instaiico, no such inference can be legitimately 
made nhcrc a child nods liis assent to his father’s stat^ents, or 
keeps repeating . ‘That is true, dad every time his father afiSims 
anything, out of sheer fear of his parent In similar fashion we would 
rightly not infer that a person X who says that " S is true ” 6eZiei'C8 
that S IS true, if wc know that he is jokmg, is speakmg iromcally, 
IS talking in lus sleep or under anaesthesia , and so on 

Tho foregoing discussion of the alleged appraisivo function of 
‘ true ’ and ‘ f.ihe ’ as applied to statements has an important 
consequence in relation to another part of hir 'White's thesis We 
have seen that, oven if Wliito’s mam thesis is correct, the different 
alleged appraisive functions of ‘true’ relate to different lands of 
thmgs involved in assertions of the form “ S is true " , sometimes, 
depondmg on attendant circumstances We have also seen that m 
the case of no one instance of “ S is true ” are all the alleged apprais- 
ive functions simultaneously present From this we can vahdly 
infer, it seems to mo, that at least some, and perhaps even aU, of 
these functions cannot bo regaidod as giving us the meaning of ' true 
For it can be readily shown, though I shall not attempt it here, that 
in its relevant ordinary senses as it is apphed to verbal expressions, 
meaning is somethmg relatively constant or fixed If l^s is so, 
'White IS wrong in holding that all these evaluative functions, which, 
accordmg to Imn “ renuun invariant ”, give us tho meaning of ‘ true 
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Trhile the “ descnphve (fonoiaon of ‘ true ’), which may be said to 
give the criteria for saying that anything is true, vanes with each 
kind of statement . . ” (op. cit. p. 318). The only invanant fonctioiis 
of the use of ‘ true ’ on "White's hst are agreement and endorsement 
The “ setting up of standards,’* even if this is understood as grading 
m a non-scalar sense of this term, is not, as we have seen, an in- 
variant function of * true ’ ; even as somethmg imphed and not 
expressed by the ordinary apphcations of this word to statements,^ 

II 

Mayo has Ehown, and I shall not repeat his arguments, that 
‘ true ’ and ' false ’ are polar opposites ; that truth itself, contra 
"White, cannot be appraised in comparatove, in the sense of scalar, 
terms , but that, “ when a statement has heen appraised as false, 
then another, scalar entenon may be put to work, yielding a new 
range of appraisals expressible m comparative terms like ‘ nearer 
to/further &om the truth ’ (p 85).” From the fact that scalar terms 
caimot be employed m relation to ‘ truth ’, Mayo vabdly infers that 
‘ true ’ does not have an appraisive function , smee the possibihly 
of employing scalar terms in relation to truth is necessary for ‘ true ’ 
to possess an appraisive function in "White's sense. He also vahdly m- 
fers, though oidy by implication, that ‘ false ’ is also a non-appraisive 
expression : it being implicitly assumed, and rightly so I think, 
that ‘ &ae ’ could not be non-appraisive without its opposite, ‘ false 
bemg non-appraisive too. This, despite the fact tj^t Mayo has 
shown, and "White too for that matter, that scalar terms can be 
employed in relation to falsity. From these thmgs we can conclude 
that the possibihty of a scalar use of an expression is not a sufficient 
condition of its bemg an appraisive expression m White’s sense ; 
in the sense in which ‘ good ’, say, is appraisively used at least m 
its ethical and aesthetic senses , %.e. m an axiological sense. 

Although our last proposition is a conclusion derivable &om Mayo’s 
arguments, it can be demonstrated on mdependent grounds If 
that is done, we would clearly have new grounds m support of Mayo’s 
and our contention that White has failed to prove his mam thesis 
For if the proposition under consideration is shown to be true, it 
wdl foUow that "White, even if he were successful m showing that 
truth, m addition to faMty, admits of scalar grading, has not thereby 
succeeded in showmg that ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ’ can be properly used to 
grade anything in an axiological sense ; which is what he sets out 
to prove, since he constantly compares these expressions with ‘ good ’ 
as an appraisive expression. 

1 Throughout the present paper I am asnmmg with White himself for 
the sake of argument, that the functionB he attnbutes to ‘ true ’ and labels 
“ evaluative or “ appraiave are all genuinely so m the relevant ordinary 
sense of "these words, or in some important philosophical sense, which, 
however, "White does not state m his paper "WTiether or not this is true 
IS an important question , but I am not concerned with it m my disoussion 
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Onr pioposition can be demonstrated ratber qnicMy and inthont 
mncb difficulty by reflecting that there are many expressions, 
normally used m a scalar maimer, which yet do not grade in an 
axiological sense A few examples are ‘ hot ’, ‘ cold ’, ‘ light ’, 
‘ dark ’, as apphed to colours or shades of colours, ‘ wide ‘ narrow ’, 
' bn^t ’, ‘ duU ’ (of colours and of persons and animals), ' emotional 
‘ unemotional ‘ short ’, ‘ tall ‘ slim ’, ‘ fet Some of these 
expressions, for example ‘shm’, ‘fat’, ‘short’, tali’, do possess 
an emotive colourmg . but they also can be and are used m a purely 
neutral way, e ^ m science , while others for example ‘ h^t ’ and 
‘dark’ as apphed to colours or objects (not to human beings, 
though >), and ‘ wide ’ and * narrow ’, do not possess an emotive 
colouring under most actual conditions. But of course there are 
practically no adjectives, nouns, verbs or adverbs — words that 
refer to, are about, somethmg — that under special circumstances 
cannot acquire some emotive colouring. Bven in the case of the 
pairs of expressions that generally have an emotive colouring, the 
expression of a “ pro- ” or a “ con-attitude ” is not a function which 
they possess by convention ; but rather is acquired along the way 
by association with the objects to which they refer. "Whereas ex- 
pressions that grade in an axiological sense, such as ‘ good ’ and 
‘ bad ’, at least m their most important uses, are intended by con- 
vention to express a “ pro- ” or a “ con-attitude *’ as part of their 
normal function qua verbal expressions. 

It is not difficult to see that there are mteresting differences 
between the manner m which expressions such as ‘light’ and 
‘ dark ’, ‘ tall ’ and ‘ short ’ function and the manner in which ‘ true ’ 
and ‘ false ’ function Bor one thing, the former pairs of expressions 
are not polar opposites, unlike ‘ true ’ and ‘ ffilse ’ ; and both ex- 
pressions, m any one pair, can be properly employed to grade in 
a scalar sense, and m terms of one and the same scale. "Whereas, 
as we have mentioned before, ‘ true ’ cannot be employed in that 
manner A person may be fatter or slimmer, lighter or darker, more 
emotional or less emotional or less unemotional than anothm; 
whereas a statement cannot, m a literal sense, be truer or less true, 
thou^ it can be less false or more false, than another. It remains, 
nevertheless, that the former expressions can be properly emplojred 
to grade m a scalar sense ; though not axiologic^y And that was 
what we were mterested in establishing At the same time, the fact, 
if Mayo’s and our contention is true, that ffilsity admits of scalar 
gradations though it is non-appraisive in "White's sense shows that 
in important respects ‘ false ’ is on all fours with expressions such as 
‘ slim ’, ‘ fat ’, ‘ bright ’ and ‘ dull ’ From this it follows that ‘ true ' 
too, though different from these last expressions in the important 
respect mentioned above, is smulor to th^ in possessing a grading 
function m the sense explained, in a non-axiological sense 
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A NOTE ON HAREISON’S “ SOME USES OF 
‘ GOOD ’ IN CEITIOISM ” 

Habbisok wnts to sbow that cntics do not deal \nth a special 1mi«l 
of recognition, i.e it is in vain to search for exactly ivhat cntics 
recognize. Harrison means that it is not the case that the good 
cntic sees some special quality “ the essential nature of art ” m the 
piece of art in question, something which the layman does not see 
of which the noticing would put the layman in the same situation 
as the critic and allow him to state the same judgment. 

According to Harrison competent cntics are able to predict 
whether a picture, for instance, is gomg to be a failure or not But 
the case that critics say a picture is bad in a certain extent makes 
the picture a failure, this does not necessaiily mean that the picture 
has to be bad or, as Harrison holds, that the failure imphes the 
picture IS bad 

If a picture is accepted for an exhibition and there gets a very good 
critique and is then purchased by a museum where it will be dis- 
played and viewed by visitors, you can woU say the picture was a 
success The question whether the picture is good stiU remams. 
But suppose instead this picture was never accepted for an exhibition 
because the critics for the gallery found it unworthy , in this case 
it ivill not be placed in a museum but wiU be closeted and never 
receive its chance to bo revalued. The picture tJien is a failure but 
in no way is it possible to declare that the picture is bad 
This reasoning is, of course, too categorical and therefoie, m a 
certain sense, wrong but all the same enhghtomng because the fact 
remains what critics t hink and say about a pieoo of art does play 
an important role and makes the work a failure or success, not 
good or bad 

Another question arises ■ How does it happen that competent 
cntics often do come to the same conclusion t Has that not to do 
with the woik outside critics themselves and their world of language « 
If all persons in a room see that a wmdow is broken it must be 
the case, generally at least, that it depends on some quality of the 
window, namely, that it is broken 

This Ifinil of a decision, whether a work is a failure or not, is 
according to Hamson only the first step. He calls this judgment 
an acceptive sort of good which simply moans that the work is not 
tnvial but it is worth further exaimnation or discussion 

The most important phase in criticism comes, according to Hanison, 
after this first step and the second step is to state the piece of art s 
special merits and the third to place it in the art history, hterature, 
etc , givmg the piece of art’s relationship to other works^rf art 
Hamson calls stop one “simply a preliminary skirmish ” meamng 
B o iT<» t:iiin g less important for oiitiOB which they do not have to spend 
so much time on. For me however, step one seems very important 
as it decides whether the cntic is going to bother employing steps 
two and three on the piece of art. 
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If vre accept a two-value logic saying that if a quality is not bad 
it IS good and vice versa, then we must say that a hook which is 
not a faduxe is m some respect a success and m this way you could 
&om Harrison’s negative art theory construct a positive art theory. 
Besides, it is hard to see why it is more difficult to construct a positive 
art theory than a negative one , if it is possible, as Harrison seems 
to beheve, to create a negative art theory and give, on the basis of 
experience, the quahties which make a book a failure, then why 
diould it not be possible, on the same material of experience, to 
name some quahties that make it probable that the book is gomg 
to be a success 1 

The consequence of Harrison’s defimtion of acceptive good would 
be that when one m daily hfe says that x is better than y it would 
follow that one ou^t to spend more tune on x or consider x more 
than y But Hamson does not draw this concluBion , instead he 
says that here is a question of another good which he calls the 
directive good, a kmd of good that has to do with a decision from 
the ma]onty a£ good cntics. 

Hamson seems to mean that the quantity decides the quahty. 
The more good cntics who think x is good, the better x is Hamson 
does not give the definition of a good cntic and as long as we do 
not know which people are good cntics it seems we do not know 
what art is good or bad 

The expression “ x is better than y ” meanmg “ x is generally 
said to be better than y ” or “ people who know somethii^ about 
this matter hold x to be better than y ” does not seem to have much 
to do with art Assume that one takes two marbles which are identical 
m all secondary quahties and names, at random, one of them A and 
the other B He then asks ten good cntics which one they tbinV is 
aesthetically the better of the two. Assume now that all the cntics 
say A is the better, then accordmg to Hamson, A is better because 
this IS the good cntics’ choice. But one has m no way explamed the 
meanmg of " better ” by that because what we are mterested in is 
to know the good critics said A was better than B , we are 
mterested m them use of “ good ” and " better ” 

The good cntics speak the same language as the layman In 
deciding the use and meanmg of a language one must not go to 
an echo to find out how it uses the wor& or what it means by the 
Words it says because m this way one will get nowhere 

The absurdity of Hamson’s reasonmg about directive good can 
be illustrated m a simple example X is gomg to be judged by the 
cntics P1-P8. Assummg that we know Pl’s-P8’s reactions to art 
pieces similar to X, we can then predict how they are going to value 
X Let us say that X is gomg to be a success If instead P9-P16, 
with the contrary opimon, take the other critics’ places and evaluate 
X then X would become a failure That means X is both hypotheti- 
cally good and bad, which is a contradiction. 

Hamson's theory of the majonty decision of course has its 
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weakness in oases when yon do not get a majonty for one alternative 
Bnt oven when you get a majonly^ for a positive or negative evalua- 
tion, how is it possible to jnstafy that X which is valued is really good 
because the majority says so ^ 

A leader of a caravan who has an hallucmation of an oasis m the 
desert is not supposed to give a correct judgment when he says he 
sees an oa^ by the snnple fact that there is no oasis , and the 
caravan leader’s judgment is in no way gomg to be more correct 
because all the canml drivers have the same hallucmation and con- 
firm the chief’s opinion 

It IS interestmg to read Hamson’s examples which he says con- 
firm his theories. He states that it is reasonable to accept his ideas 
because “it seems that people are suificiently ahke for the critical 
development of different individuals to follow a faourly regular pattern 
I mean by this, for example, that one goes from enjoymg ‘ Swan 
Lake ’ via ‘ Erne Xleme Kachtmusik ’ . . . and not vice versa ’’ 
We can very well go the opposite way and there is not somethmg 
very surpnsmg m this as H^ison beheves All Hamson’s examples 
are open to the same cnticism 

Hamson takes up a third meaning of good called appraisive good 
When a critic says “ x is good ’’ m the sense of appraisive good he 
simply means “ x has the defimte characteristics El-En Here we 
have amvod at what Moore called the “ naturalislio feJlaoy ”, “ Good ’’ 
in “x IS good’’ cannot be defined by replacmg “good” by a number 
of names of other qualities 

All the three kinds of good Hamson tries to state are m my 
opimon not so practical and it is very questionable that it is the 
case that they describe the essential charactenstics of the uses of 
"good”. I think, m describmg tiie meaning and use of the term 
“good” we have, at the same time, to regard the quahties of the work, 
those of the spectator, the situation m which the work and spectator 
are, and the relationships between spectator and work This is a 
task much more difficult than the one Harrison took himself but 
will probably give a much better result 

Rolf EjvbgIbd 

TJnvoersity of Pans 
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The Concept of Law. By H L A Haht darendon Press . 

Oxford University Press 1961. 21s 

I 

Modekit Bntisli philosophy has long lacked any systematic treat- 
ment of problems about laT? that would stand comparison with the 
fnndamental theories of other tunes or places — with the philosophies 
of Savigny, Austin, Kelsen and others Professor Hart has now 
remedied tW lack with a book which has all the virtues of elegance 
and clanty that characterise British phflosophical writing at its best 
If, like any work of fiist-rate philosophical importance, the book 
forces one to re-thuik one’s fundamental conceptions of its subject- 
matter, its value m this respect is not depreraated when one conies 
to see that not all of its arguments axe condnsive and not all of its 
assertions are irrefutable 

Much of the book is taken up with a powerful antique of other 
juristic theones, and especially of venous positivist and natural law 
doctrines But the book’s peculiar mterest undoubtedly hes m 
Hart’s own theoiy, which gradually emerges feom his cnticisms of 
Austin Hart’s thesis is -^at the difference between rules which 
impose obligations, or duties, and rules which confer powers, is of 
crucial importance in jurisprudence (237) Buies of the form^ kmd 
ho calls primary, and of ^e latter kmd, secondary. Under rules of 
the pmnaiy type human beings are required to do or abstam from 
certam actions, whether they wish to or not Buies of the other 
type are in a sense parasitic upon or secondary to the first , for they 
provide that human beings may by domg or saymg certam things, 
mtroduce new rules of the primary type, extinguish or modify old 
ones, or m various ways deteimme their mcidence or control then 
operations Primary rules impose duties secondary ones confer 
powers, pubhc or private Primary rules concern actions mvolving 
physical movement or changes • secondary rules provide for opera- 
tions which lead not merely to physical movement or change, but to 
the creation or variation of duties or obligations (78, 79). Thus 
cninmal law, apart from its provisions for sanctions, consists of 
prunaiy rules (27, 28, 31, 32) But the legal rules definmg the ways m 
which vahd contiacts or wiUs or marriages are made do not require 
persons to act m certam ways whether Ihey wish to or not Instead 
they provide mdividuals with facahties for realising then wishes, by 
oonfierm^ legal powers upon them to create, by certam specified 
procedures and subject to certam conditions, structures of rights and 
duties withm the coercive framework of the law (27) Similarly it is 
secondary rules that he behmd the exercise of legislative and judicial 
powers (31). 

Bait claims that law can best be understood as a umon of these 
two diverse types of rule (237). He admits, of course, that many 
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other distinctions could and, for some puiposes, should be drawn 
But he insists that in the combination of these two types of rule 
there hes w-hat Austm wrongly claimed to have found in the notion 
of coercive orders, namely, ' the key to the science of junspmdenoe ’ 
(79). Agam, his view is not that wherever the word ‘ law ’ is propedy 
^ed this combination of primary and secondary rules is to be found 
for lie thinks it cleat that the diverse range of cases of which tbe 
word ‘ law ’ is used are not hkened by any such simple uniformity, 
but by less direct relations — often of analogy of either form or 
content to a central case (79) But the urnon of primary and 
secondary rules is at the centre of a legal system, even though it is 
not the whole and as we move away from the centre w'e have to 
accommodate elements of a different character (96), and the 
reason why Hart accords this umon of elements a central place is 
because of their explanatory power m elucidatmg the concepts that 
constitute the framework of legal thought (79) Most of the features 
of law 'which have proved most perpleiong and have both provoked 
and eluded the search for defimtion can best be rendered clear if these 
two types of rule and the interplay between them are undeis'tood (79) 

Unfortunately, however, the large claims that Halt makes on 
behalf of his distmction beWeen primary and secondary rules do not 
seem altogether justifiable. The distmction ‘turns out to be scarcely 
capable of playmg the role for which Hart casts it. 

n 

This begins 'bo become clear when we exanune 'the extent to which 
it is possible 'to class most legal rules as primary or secondary in 
Hart’s sense Secondary rules, we are told, confer powers, whether 
pubhc or private. But has the concept of power qm'te so 'wide an 
extension as Hart assumes ^ No doubt usage is no more uniform 
here 'than elsewhere, but there does seem some'thmg a bit odd m 
'talkmg about ‘ the po'wer . . conferred on mdmduals to mould 
their legal relations with others by contracts, wills, mainages, etc ’ 
(28). Normally, legally recognised powers to act m certam specified 
ways are conferred only on certam specified persons or categories of 
persons. One named person may be given power of attorney over 
the estate of another or the power to execute Ins will , trustees may 
be given powers to buy and sell stock , Chief Constables have the 
power (discretion) to determine whether or not a motorist is to be 
publicly prosecuted for a parlong offence , the Colonial Devdop- 
ment Corporation has been given power to investigate and formulate 
devdopment projects , and a County Court judge has power (juris- 
diction) to try any case for the recovery of land with an annual 
value not greater than £100 But when the law talks of things 
that anyone may do, if they are properly qualified, the word ‘ capa- 
city ’ is more commonly used than the word ‘ power ’. When I 
married, no statute, no rule of common law, no private person 
empowered me to do so. I did not need any such power : I merdy 
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had the requisite capaciigr If you are insane, you have not the 
capadly to make a 'will, and if yon are under the age of 16 you 
have not, m Enghsh lair, the capacity to many. Accordingly 
people are elected or appomted to the exercise of po-n-ers, but 
capacities are merely acquired whether naturally or by a change in 
one’s social cucumstances or by a change in the law. Powers are 
sometimes delegated, capacities never Powers are surrendered or 
revoked, but capacities are lost or restricted by disqualifications 
The people who ivield powers may be impersonated, but -with regard 
to a capacity all one can do is to pretend to have it when one has not 
One may or may not have the capacity to exerdse a power, but there 
IS no such thmg as the capadty to exercise a capacity In a text- 
book on the law of mamage, the heading ‘ capacity ' directs attention 
to the rules determining who is capable of marrymg ; m a textbook 
on the law of local govdnment, the heading ‘ po'wers ’ would direct 
attention to the rules determmmg what a local authority may do 
I am not suggestmg that Hart at any time confuses the concept 
of a power with that of a capacity, though he does not m fact articu- 
late their differences Indeed, when he remarks that ‘ behmd the 
power to make wills or contracts are rules relating to capadty or 
miniTTium personal qualification (such as being adult or sane) which 
those exercismg the po'wer must possess ’ (28), it is quite clear that 
he distinguishes a power &om a capacity. 'Where he creates per- 
plexity IS about the extension of the tenn ‘ power ’, not about its 
mtension Powers to make wills or contracts, or to many, are. 
except m special cases, powers unknown to the law. which treats 
rather of capacities here Presumably the reason for this is that 
'Wills, contracts and marriages are transactions that most people 
'wiU want, and are suited, to perform anyway m a modern community, 
so that the law treats most people as being capable of performing 
them m any case and contents itself, in effect 'with laymg do'wn 
certain disqualifications But where a power is confened, as on 
Chief Constables, or where provision is made for the conferring of 
a po'wer, as for the appomtment of executors, the law assumes rather 
that most people do not want, or are not smted, to exercise the power 
unless certam special conditions are fulfilled If a grant of power 
(firom some person or authority) is needed to make some testamen- 
tary disposition, it is because tie testator would not otherwise be 
entitled to dispose of the property m question. Hence to assert that 
there are powers of making -wills or contracts is to spread an appear- 
ance of nmty over the whole range of what Hart clashes as secondary 
^es, while httle umty really exists, for the term ‘ power ’ is extended 
hy Hart to cover almost everyth!^ regulated by law that is not a 
duty la a work designed to further the understanding of law (vu) 
ju a work that objects to the theory that all rules impose duties 
because such a theoiy achieves uniformity at the price of distortion 
(38), m a work that condemns the use of the term ‘morabty* as a 
conceptual waste-paper basket for all rules of social behaviour that are 
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not legal (222) — ^this treatment of the term ‘ power ’ requires a 
justification which Hart never adequately provides. 

More specifically, in English legal ]argon what is called a ‘ private 
power ’ IS an authority winch one person gives to another and is tbe 
only form of power apart from puhhc powers, which are authonhes 
from the Crown, Farhoment, etc for a public purpose (qf A. W 
Motion, Pocket Law Lexicon, 1951, and 6 E. Hughes, The Students 
Law Dtct%oncay, 1936, s.v Power). To call an individual’s general 
competence to make wills, contxacts, etc , ‘ a private power ’, as 
Hart does on several occasions (40, 77, 79, 96, 239), is therefore even 
less helpful for students of English Law than it may he for the 
students of systems m which no such erqiression as ‘ private power ’ 
functions as a technical term There is even a discrepancy between 
Hart’s use of the term ‘ pubhc power ’ and the ordinary legal use of 
it m England If pubhc powers ere only authorities from the Crown, 
Parhament, etc , than one can hardly speak m general of what the 
Crown or Parhament may themselves do as pubhc powers. Ad- 
mittedly usage may not be qmte uniform here Anson, The Law and 
Custom of the GonstiUUton (5th edn 1922, p 340) does speak of the 
Crown’s having at one time ‘ assumed to itself legislative powers ’, 
and some dictionanes of Engbsh law, eg W S Byrne’s (1923) and 
Earl Jowitt’s (1959) speak of private powers as those co^erred on 
private persons, whether by oiher persons or by statute But a 
power of ordmary citizens to marry, contract or make wills seems 
quite unknown to the Common Law. 

Certainly Hart errs m good company here Benthom spoke of 
people m general os being ‘ empowered ’ by the law to make wills 
{Limits of Jmwjtrvdence Def/n^, ed C W Everett, 1945, p. 54), 
and he said that buymg and selling was a mutual exercise of r^t he 
called ’the mvestitive power’ by two persons m favour of each 
other (op <xl p 76). But Bentham at Iwst had the excuse that he 
was fundamentally at variance with the existing legal s 3 rstem and was 
plannri^ a new one, whereas Hart dauns to be dumdatmg law as it is. 
Again, Sahnond instanced the nght to make a will or the rig^t to 
marry one’s deceased wife’s sister as a private power {Jwnspiudmce, 
11th edn 1957, pp 273 f ) , Hohfeld spoke of a citizen’s power 
to create contractim obhgations {Fundamental Legal Conceptions, 
1923, p 51) ; Roscoe Pound has spoken of the power to acquire 
ownership of other people’s propraty through ordinary legal trans- 
actions {Jurisprudence, 1959, IV p 99) , and Kelsen, General Theory 
of Law and State, trans A W^berg 1946, p 138) spoke of the 
law as empowenng people to make legal transactions But aU this 
shows 18 that the term ‘ power ’ as Hart apphes it is a term of 
jurisprudence, not that it is a term of law , and it is remarkable how 
successfully Engbsh legal tenmnology has resisted this junstio 
usage and retamed its own, much narrower apphcation of the teim^ 
Nor IS it easy to see how Hart could defend his use of the term ‘ poww 
m thia junstio fashion (let alone his failure to draw attention to the 
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differences between this nse and ordinary legal usage), since it is a 
principle purpose of his theory to elucidate ‘ the specifically legal 
concepts with which the lawyer is professionally concerned ’ (95). 

m 

What defences could Hart put up here % I can think of five, but 
there may be more, and better, ones 

First, the boundaries of stnctly professional legal usage arc not 
absolutely clear, and Hart might help his case by pointing this 
out No doubt the jargon of parliamentaiy draftsmen falls well 
within those boundaries and much of Kelsen’s or Benthams tcr- 
mmology falls outside But, in betu'cen, the strictness of legal 
usage fades gradually as one passes from the language of textbook 
writers and judges through that of barristers and sohcitors into that 
of jurists and philosophers It would be surprising if there were not 
at least some professional lawyers who £n>m time to tune use the term 
‘ power ’ as many jurists have done Nevertheless Hart’s nse of that 
term gets more and more difficult to illustrate as one passes from the 
less smct fields of usage to the more strict ones It is very difficult 
mdeed to find instances of it m recent English statutes or text-books 

Secondly, Hart might claim that even if modern legal systems do 
not exphcitly confer powers to marry or make contracts, yet, when 
looked at from the outside, this is what they appear to do ‘ Even 
if the term “ power ” would be qmte mappropnate here ns a term of 
law the defence would run, * yet as a term of sociology it is exactly 
right Weddmgs and business agreements would have httle effect 
in a modem community unless they had the force of law behind 
them it IS the law that gives them what power they m actual fact 
have ’ But this defence is not open to Hart, if his distinction be- 
tween pninaiy and secondary rules is to fill the role for which he 
oasts it For he tells us that * rules conferrmg private pou ers must, 
if they are to be understood, be looked at from the point of view of 
those who exercise them They appear then as an additional 
element introduced by the law into social life over and above that 
of coercive control This is so because possession of these legal 
powers makes of the private citizen, who. if there were no such 
rules, would be a mere duty-bearer, a private legislator. He is made 
competent to determme the course of the law within the sphere of 
his contracts, trusts, wills, and other structures of rights and duties 
nhich he is enabled to bmld ’ (40, 94) Thus for Hart’s theory it is 
essential that the term ‘ power ’ be a term of law here not of «oci- 
ol^- — a term smted to the internal point of new, not the c.vternnl 
Indeed, Hart explicitly rejects the view that an analysis of these 
powers should be conducted ‘ in the terms of ordinary or " scicntihe 
fact-stating or predictive discourse ’ ‘ To do justice to tlicir di<- 

tinctive, internal aspect ’, he tells us ‘ we need to sec the different 
'"•ij's in wliich the law-making-opcrntions of the l>*gi«Iator, tli»- 
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adjudication of a court, the exercise of private or of&cial powers, 
and other “ acts-in-the-law ” are related to secondary rules ’ (96) 
Moreover, Hart is careful to point out that his account of primary 
rules as duty-imposing is m conformity with Anglo-American legd 
usage, smce in this usage, he saj^, the terms ‘ duty ’ and ‘ obhgation ’ 
are now roughly synonymous (238) One might therefore suppose 
his account of secondary rules as power-conferrmg to claim an equal 
accordance with legal usage 

Thirdly, Hart might defend his use of the term ‘ power ’ with the 
argument that, though it does involve some distortion here, yet the 
distortion is illuminating and harmless, because it points to the fact 
that possession of these legal powers makes of the private citizen a 
pnvate legislator (40) But to extend the concept of legislation m 
this way, passu with the concept of power, so that testators, 
contractors, trustors, and even brides and bridegrooms become 
pnvate legislators, is radically to blur the concept of legislation 
A legislature may make new laws or repeal old ones Thereby it 
changes the content of a legal system A pnvate citizen may, by 
his wiUs, contracts, trusts, mamages and other transactions bnng 
hunself and others within the range of certain laws but he does not 
change, or even amplify, their content Hart uses a number of 
blanket-phrases which have the effect of destroymg this distmction 
Private legislators, like pubhc ones, he says, ‘ determme the course 
of the law ’ (40), ‘ create structures of nghts and duties ’ (27), 
‘ mtroduce new roles of the pnmary type, extinguish or modify old 
ones, or m various ways determine their mcidence or control their 
operations ’ (79) But to lose the everyday distinction between 
changmg the law, on the one hand, and brmging mdividual persons 
or acts withm its range, on the other, is a high pnce to pay for Hart’s 
use of the term ‘ power ’ It is diffi cult, to see what illumination 
IS gamed there&om 

Admittedly there was a time m the mid-nmeteenth century when 
the influence of Bentham and Bicardo may have favoured the 
conception of a contract as a piece of pnvate law (of G 0 Cheshire 
and CHS Pifoot, The Law of Omiract, 5th edn , 1960, p 21) 
The doctnne of hassat-faire required the utmost freedom of indivi- 
duals to contract with one another as they wished, and if contracts, 
rather than Paxhaments, were thus to regulate how men hved, it 
was not altogether absurd to think of contract as an alternative 
le^slative procedure to Parhament (though if the analogy were 
pressed hard the doctnne of consideration m the English law of 
contract might seem to suggest that all contractors were corrupt 
legislators >) Bentham himself wrote that when the law gives a 
power of occupation over a piece of land ‘ it m a manner 
the expression of my will, and turns it into a law ’ (op cU p 73) 
But the ideal as well as the reahty of laissezfaire has long au^ 
been destroyed by two important developments m modem soeiely 
Generations of statutory restnctions on freedom of contract m 
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matters of employment, trade, and mdnstry have made it dear 
that freedom of contract is not a paramount consideration m the 
eyes of the state, and that contract is therefore to he regarded as 
an object of legislation rather than a creator of it In a -welfaxe- 
state age there is not much illummation to be gamed from thinking 
of contracts as pieces of private legislation In addition, the success 
of standardisecl forms of contract — ^with their attitude of take it or 
leave it — m many fidds of social or economic activity has made it 
apparent that even mtbm the room for manoeuvre left open by the 
state freedom is often completdy one-sided If there is any pomt 
at all m talkmg about private legidation here, the ongmal act of 
dramng-up and promulgatmg a standardised form of contract should 
be regarded as bemg like a legislative activity, not the individual 
contracts that are subsequendy made m conformity to such a 
standard Indeed m Bonsor v Mustoiana’ Umon, ■where the rda- 
tion between 'the parties was regulated by a document contractual 
m form but m substance a senes of peremp'tory rules. Lord Justice 
Denmng actually remarked of these rdes that ‘ they are not so much 
a contract as we used 'to undemtand a contract, but they are much 
more a legislative code laid down by some members of 'the umon 'to be 
imposed on all members of 'the umon They are more like bye-laws 
than a contract ’ {of Cheshire and Moot, op cit p 24) To classify 
all contracts as pieces of pnvate legislation, as Hart does, wiU thus 
make it specially difficult to reveal the -true nature of a very large 
number of contracts in modem law, ■though even here we must be 
careful to say, as Lord Denmng did, that '^e rules of a standardised 
form of contract are hie bye-laws, not that they are such Hart 
claims m support of his iriew that Keben has sho'wn ‘ how many of 
the features which puzzle us m the ms'titutions of con'tract or property 
are clarified by thmkmg of the operations of making a contract or 
■transferrmg property as the exercise of limited legislative po'wers by 
indi-Tiduals ' (94, 245) But it seems to me that my criticisms of 
Hart here are equally valid against Kelsen Moreover, when one 
looks at the passage of Kelsen to which Hart refers (op oit p 138), 
it IS difficult to find any subs'tantial use made of 'the analogy between 
contract and legislation except 'to support the 'thesis 'that, m general, 
individual legal duties imder criminal law are stipula'tod directly 
while under civil law mdi'vidual legal duties are stipulated only 
mduectly, through the medium of legal transactioiis But toia 
general principle does not m fact help us very much m distoiguishing 
between ravil and crunmal law Kelson thou^t that -the typical 
exception to his principle was the duty to repair damage caused 
illegally, and Hart himself alludes to duties of care under the law of 
tort (27) But m fact the principle has been well-mgh destroyed by 
modem welfare-state legislation It is just m 'the course of legtd 
transactions — m ■the sale of goods, 'the hinng and firmg of employees, 
■the fonnation of oompames, the purchase of overseas investments, 
and so on — that so many important duties under crunmal law now 
26 
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arise If Kelsen’s principle of distinction between civil and crimiTini 
law is the land of ‘ claniication ’ we shall get by adopting the analogy 
between contract and legislation, we shaU be better off if we do iwt 
adopt this analogy at aU 

Fonrthly, perhaps, in order to save his dichotomy of primary and 
secondary rules, ^irt might claim that the use of the particular word 
' power ’ in his account of secondary rules was not important Any 
other term would do, he imght say, that would cover tiie same range 
of rules On this defence, however, the supposed analogy between 
contracts, wills, marriages etc on tiie one side, and legislation, on the 
other, would need to be dropped, and it would not be at all clear what 
there was in common between rules determinmg capacities for mar- 
riage or contract and rules conferring legislative or jndidal powers 
The attempt to iind another term or expression embracing bow, such 
as ‘ right ’, ‘ hberty ’ or ‘ privilege ’, would encounter similar difh- 
culties , and in the end it is doubtful whether anythmg would be found 
that all Hart’s secondary rules have m common except the more or 
less negative property that they are not m themselves duty-imposmg 
rules t£ough related to them m various ways For example, at one 
point (9) ]£irt distinguishes between mandatory rules and ^es which 
mdicate what people should do to give effect to the wishes they have 
But, though the latter description apphes to many of the rules pre- 
scnbmg the procedures, formahties and conditions for the making of 
marriages, wills or contracts, it hardly applies to rules conferring 
legislative or judicial powers Elsewhere Hart pomts out that if a 
transaction does not conform to a relevant secondary rule the trans- 
action 18 invahdated but the non-conformity to rule does not itself 
constitute a legal offence (28-31) There is a nulhty, but not a 
breach of duty Apart from the ' compheation ’ that m the mterest 
of pubhc order a judicial decision tiiat has been given m excess of 
jurisdiction stands, at least m England, until quashed by a sup^or 
court, the position is just the same in this respect. Hart argues, for 
what he calls ‘ pubhc powers ’ as for what he calls private powers ’ 
(30) But the difference Hart mentions seems a httle more than just 
a compheation The fact is that, even though a decision m excess 
of jurisdiction is hable to be quashed on appeal, it will nevertheless 
remain valid for ever if no appeal against it is made But wills and 
marriages are not like this at all If I do not comply with s 9 of the 
Wills Act 1837, 1 have not made a will at all . no action by others is 
reqmred in order to nullify it Legislation presents us with yet 
another situation If a measure proposed before a legislature fails 
to secure the requisite majority of votes, which Hart regards as a 
breach of a secondary rule (31), no action has been nullified or m- 
vahdoted The measure was properly proposed, seconded, opposed 
and debated The vote was properly t^en All that has happened 
13 that the proposal has been unsuccessful Admittedly if a local 
authority disobeys certain rules 'about making bye-laws the resmt 
may in some cases be a nulhty But the difference between this 
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nullity and tlie nullity of an unwitnessed will is as great as the 
difference between the corresponding vahd transactions, of which one 
IS an act of legislation and the other, pace Hart, is not Of coarse 
Hart would be n^t to insist here, as he docs in his book (15, 234). 
that for a general term, like 'law ' crime ’, ‘ just ’, ' good etc , to 
be correctly used it is not essential that the range eff instances to 
which it is applied should all share common quahties But he must 
at least suggest some central mod<d, or some range of useful analogies, 
which would justify groupmg together such pnma facie heterogen- 
eous rules as those he includes under his rubric of' secondary rules ', 
and it is already clear that the alleged analogy between contract and 
legislation is somewhat remote 

Fifthly, therefore. Hart might be content with a rather more 
negative account of what secondary rules have m common, viz 
their not bemg primary ones though related to them in various ways, 
and he would then rely on a disjunctive account of these relations in 
order to give body to his distinction Secondary rules, he might 
say, either determine how primary rules, or other secondary ones may 
be created, changed, or abolished, or how they may be adimmstered, 
or how people maj' come withm their range They are all ' parasitic ’ 
on primary rules (79), though parasitic in different ways But the 
trouble then is that it is difficult to see why one should not treat what 
Hart calls secondary rules merely as conditions on pnmary ones 
K they can thus be regarded as various different kmds of parasites of 
primaries, they might just as well be treated as parts of primaries. 
After all. Hart himself sometimes speaks of secondaries as ' defining 
the ways in which vahd contracts or wills or marriages are made ’ (27), 
or asserts that their concern is ' to define the conditions and bimts 
under which the court’s decisions shall be valid’. The ease with 
which it 18 possible to desenbe tiie function of secondary rules as a 
defimng one suggests that there may be better excuse than Hart 
allows for thinking of the law as a system of pnmary rules only — 
as a system of rules that impose duties and determine sanctions for 
their breach 

Hart does m fact exanune three prims facie plausible ways of 
reduemg what he calls secondary rules to what he caUs pnmary ones 
He grants that there are pomts of resemblance between these two 
sorts of legal rules In both cases actions may be criticised or 
assessed by reference to the rules as legally the ' right ’ or * wrong ’ 
thmg to do ' Both the power^confemng i^es concermng the mak- 
mg of a will,’ he says, ' and the rule of cnmmal law prohibiting assault 
under penalty constitute standards by which particular actions may 
be thus onticaUy appraised ’ (32) But he demes the possibility of 
reduemg secon^nes to pnmanes. 

According to one theory the nullify which ensues when some 
essential conditions for the exenuse of a power is not fulfilled is like 
the punishment attached to cnmmal law. It is a threatened evil or 
sanction exacted by law for breach of the rule We are to think of 
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tlie lule providing that a will without two witnesses will be inoper- 
ative, as moving testators to oomphance with s 9 of the Wills Act, 
]iist as we are moved to obedience to the cnminal law by the thought 
of imprisonment Against this theory Hart rightly objects not only 
that in many cases nulhty may not be an evil to the person who has 
faded to satisfy some condition required for legal vahdify (S3) 
More senously, he pomts out, m the case of a rule of cnminal law we 
can identify and distingmsh two thmgs a certam type of conduct 
which the rule prohibits, and a sanction mtended to discourage it 
But we can hardly consider in this hght such desirable social activities 
as men makmg each other promises which do not satisfy legal require- 
ments as to form Agam, in the case of crimmal law we can, m a 
sense, subtract the sanction and still leave an mtelhgible standard of 
behaviour which it was designed to mamtam But we cannot 
logically make such a distinction between the rule reqiurmg com- 
phance with certam conditions, e g attestation for a vahd wdl, and 
the so-called sanctions of ‘ niiUify ’ In this case, if fadure to comply 
with this essential condition did not entad nulhty, the rule itself 
could not be inteUigibly said to exist even as a non-legal rule (34) 
Hart also considers Kelsen’s theory lliat what is ordinardy 
thought of as the content of law, designed to gmde the conduct of 
ordmary citizens, is merely the antecedent or ‘ if-clause ’ in a rule 
which IS directed not to them but to officials, and orders the latter 
to apply certam sanctions if certain conditions are satisfied All 
genume laws, on this view, are conditional orders to officials to apply 
sanctions The provisions of the Wdls Act reqmnng two witnesses 
would appear as a common part of many different directions to 
courts to apply sanctions to an executor who, in breach of the 
provisions of the wdl, refuses to pay the legacies ‘ if and only if 
there is a wdl duly witnessed contauung these provisions and if 
then sanctions must bo appbed to him ’ The provisions of the TJ S 
constitution as to the law-makmg power of Congress would merely 
specify the general conditions under which courts ate to apply 
BftTinta nTia But, as Hart nghtly objects, we shall conceal tiie 
characteristic way m which the rides of criminal law function if we 
concentrate on, or make primary,- the rules requiring the courts to 
impose sanctions m the event of disobedience These latter rules 
are only ancillary, m that they make provision for the breakdown or 
ffulure of the primary purpose of the system After all, the character- 
istic technique of the criminal law is to designate by rules certam 
types of behaviour as standards for the gmdance either of the members 
of society as a whole or of special classes withm it ^ey are 
expected without the aid or mtervention of officials to understand 
the rules and to see that the rules apply to themselves and to con- 
form to them 11 1 1 1 

But Hart also exammes a third way of treating all legal rules as 

rules imposing duties, which he attributes to Bmtham (239) 
AcooriliTig to this theory the crimmal law and aU other laws unposmg 
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duties \roTild be regarded m tbe normal way and not as Elelsen 
regards them But ‘rtdes wbicb confer legal powers on private 
individuals ’ are, for this as for Kelsen’s theory, ‘ mere fragments of 
the real complete laws — ^the orders backed by threats. These last 
are to be discovered by askmg what person does the law order to do 
things, subject to a penalty if they do not comply V When this is 
known, the provisions of such rules as those of the Wills Ajct, 1837, m 
relation to witnesses, and other rules conferring powers on mdividnals 
and defining the condifrons for vahd exercise of these powers, may be 
recast as ^ecifymg some of the conditions under which ultimately 
such a legal duty arises Buies relating to the formation of contract 
will similarly appear as mere fragments of rules ordering persons, if 
certam thin^ are the case or have been said or done (if the parly is 
of full age, has covenanted under seal or been promised considraation), 
to do the things which by the contract are to be done Similarly the 
rules conferrmg legislative powers are represented by the ante- 
cedents or if-diauses of rules ordering ordinuy catizenB, under threat 
of sanctions, to do thmgs and not merdy, as in Kelsen’s theory, as 
the if-dianaes of directions to ofiicials to apply sanctions (37) 

Against this Benthamite theory Hart’s objections do not appear 
very strong In regard to rules conferring ‘ private powers ’ he 
claims that such rules are thought of, spoken of and used in social 
hfe difiEerently from rules which impose duties, and they are valued 
for different reasons What other tests for difference m character, 
he asks, could there be ? (41) But the trouble here is that, if I am 
right, there are no rules coiffemng |mvate powers of the l^d that 
Bhirt assumes there are only rules regulata^ capacity. But there 
are also, m regard to contract, say, :^es of offer and acceptance, 
rules of consideration, rules of cont^t, rules of discharge, and so on. 
All these rules are thought of, spoken of and used m social life differ- 
ently from rules of capacity and they are valued for different reasons. 
So ff we are to distinguish rules of capacity from rules imposing 
duties for the reasons that Hart gives m respect of his supposed 
power-confemng rules, we should also distinguish all these other 
krnds of rules both from one another and from rules of capacity and 
from rules imposmg duties There would be no neat dichotomy of 
primary and secondoiry rules, but as many different kmds of rules as 
the complexity of our legal ^tem allows Hart seems to treat aU 
these other rules as conditions on the exercise of a supposed power to 
contract For him they seem to be antecedents of a conditional rule 
which has the form ‘ A contract may be made if and only if. . . ’ 
But be gives no reason why we should regard this pattern of condi- 
tionabsation as somehow less objectionable than Bentham's Sum- 
larly with regard to wills, marriages, trusts, etc — if rules of form, 
say, may be treated as conditions on the exercise of a power, then 
rules of power (or, more properly, rules of capacity) may be regarded 
as conditions on the existence of circumstances m which duties arise 
One can either go aU the way m one’s logical reconstruction of the 
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law, and treat all law-sentenocs as either duty-uaposmg rules or 
auditions . (‘ parasites ’) on such rules . or alternatively one can 
draw as many distmotions and construct as many different schemes of 
classification as the richness of Ihe law allows and the subtlety of our 
jurisprudence renders profitable Indeed even in cnmmal law few 
duties or obligations arise that Snghsh lawyers would exphcitly 
recogmse as such murder is a cnme but the law imposes no duty 
not to murder 

Hart also argues agamst Bentham’s reductaon of the rules that 
confer and define legislative and judicial powers m the pubhc sphere 
to statements of the conditions under which duties arise He nghtly 
remarks that those who exercise these powers to make authoritative 
enactments and orders use these rules m a form of pui^osive activily 
utterly different &om performance of duty or submission to coercive 
control But ho is not quite nght to infer from this that to represent 
such rules as mere aspects or feagments of the rules of duty is, even 
more than m the private sphere, to obscure the distmctive character- 
istics of law and of the activities possible withm its feamework (41) 
Bor those who wish, like Bentham, to represent such rules as ficag- 
ments of the rules of duty are certainly not suggesting that the 
exercise of legislative power, say, should be regarded as a species 
of duty-performance or submission to coercive control Certainly 
Bentham himself does not say, or suggest, in the work to which 
Hart refers (I/mats of Junspiudence Defined!), that legislators are 
‘ obeying rules when, m enactmg laws, they conform to the rules 
confenmg their legislative powers’ (109) Just the opposite 
Bentham and those like him are saymg that rules confemng legisla- 
tive powers are ‘ mere aspects or feagments of the rules of duty ’, m 
Hart’s own terms, not complete rules of duty On the Benthamite 
view rules conferring legislative powers turn mto the antecedents of 
conditional rules with a form like, say, ‘ if the Queen in Farhament 
has ordamed that . . , then it is obhgatory that ’, not mto 
categoncal rules of the form ‘ It is obhgatory on the Queen m Farha- 
ment to . ’ There need be no distortion or obfuscation here 
Bather the true nature of duty-imposmg rules is brou^t into rehef 
they are only valid if the Queen m Farhament or if etc 
After all, the purpose of Hart’s legal philosophy is presumably to turn 
a searchlight on the nature of the law rather than on the nature of 
legislative activity 


IV 

Hart tnes to sustain' his concept of secondary rules by stressmg 
how important was the mtroduction mto society of rules enabling 
legislators to change and add to the rules of duty, and judges to 
determme when the rules of duty have been broken This step, he 
says, may fairly be considered as the step from the prelegal into the 
legal world (41) Hart remarks that it is possible to imagme a 
society without a legislature, courts or officials of any kmd. £deed. 
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he says, there are many stadies of primitive commmnties which not 
only daim that this possibihty is reahsed but depict in detail the 
life of a society where the only means of social control is that general 
attitude of the group toward its standard modes of behaviour in 
terms of which Hart has characterised roles of obligation (89). Or 
at least there are studies of primitive commumties which describe 
them as approxunatmg to tlm state (244). Hart refers to such a 
social structure as one of primary roles of obhgation, and he holds 
that if a Boaely is to hve by sudi prunary :^es alone there are 
certain conditions which, granted a few of t^ most obvious truisms 
about human nature and the world we hve m, must clearly be 
satisfied The roles must contain some restnctions on the £-ee 
use of violence, theft and deception; those who reject the rules 
except where fear of social pressure mduces them to conform must 
be m a mmonty , and the commumty must be small, closely kmt 
by ties of kmi^p, common sentiment and behefi and placed m 
a stable environment (89) Such a system of social control by 
prunary mles alone has three mam defects If doubts anse as 
to what the roles are or as to tiie precise scope of some given 
role, there will be no procedure for settling this doubt, mther by 
reference to an authoritative text or to an official whose declarations 
on the pomt are authoritative This defect m the simple social 
stmcture of primary mles Hart calls its unuxrtamiy. A second defect 
he calls the statio character of such rules (90) . there is no means m 
such a society of debberately adaptuug the roles to changing circum- 
stances, either by ehmmatmg old roles or mtrodncmg new ones 
The third defect he discerns m this simple form of social hfe is the 
tn^oiency of the dififiise social pressure by which the roles axe 
mamtam^ Funishments for violalioiis of the rules are left to 
the unorganised efforts of private mdividuals ; and, even more 
senoosly, disputes as to whether an admitted rule has or has not been 
violated will always occur and are hable to contmue mterminably, 
if there is no agency specially' empowered to ascertam finally, and 
authoritatively, the fact of violation (91). 

The remedy for each of these three ntam defects m the simplest 
form of social structure consists, according to Hart, m supplementmg 
the primary mles of obligation with secondary roles The three 
remedies together are enough to convert the regime of prunary mles 
into what is mdisputedly a legal system, and thus it can be shown 
how ‘ law may most ifiuminatingly be characterised as a umon of 
primary rules of obhgation with, such secondary rules ’ (91) The 
simplest form of remedy for the uncertainty of the regime prunary 
rules IS the introduction of what Hart calls a ‘ rule of recognition ’. 
This will spemfy- some feature or features possession of winch by a 
su^ested rule is taken as a conclusive indication that it is a rule of the 
group and is to be supported by the sodal pressure which the group 
exerts It may say no more tlmn that an authoritative hst or text of 
the rules is to be found in some written document or carved on some 
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public monument Or m a more developed legal system it may 
identify as authoritative any rule enacted by a specified body, any 
rule customarily observed m certam fields, and any rule acknow- 
ledged in judicial decisions , and provision may be made for possible 
conflict between these cntma by their arrangement in an order of 
superiority, as by the common subordmation of custom or precedent 
to statute (92) The remedy for the staho quahty of the regime of 
primary rules consists m the introduction of what Hart calls ‘ rules of 
change The simplest form of such a rule is that which empowers 
an mdividual or body of persons to mtroduce new primary rules for 
the conduct of the hfe of the group, or of some class within it, or to 
elimmate old rules , and more complex rules may hunt these powers 
m various ways or define the procedure to be followed m legislation 
(93) The third supplement to the simple regime of primary rules, 
mtended to remedy the vneffieiency of its diffused social pressure, 
consists of secondary rules empowering individuals to make authori- 
tative determinations of the question whether, on a paiticular occa- 
sion, a primary rule has been broken Besides identifymg the mdivi- 
duals who are to adjudicate, such rules will also define the procedure 
to be followed, and ^ey will normally be supplemented by yet further 
rules conferring upon judges, where they Imve ascertained the fact 
of violation, the exclusive power to direct the application of penalties 
by other officials (94, 95) 

But it would in several respects be not qmte right to characterise 
the shift from a pre-legal to a legal system in terms of the addition 
of secondary rules to ongmal primanes Secondarmess is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient qualification for bemg a rule that needs 
to be add^ here 

It IS not a necessary qualification, since even some of tiie rules 
that Hart mentions are not secondary rules accordmg to his defim- 
tion of ' secondary ’ The rules he calls rules of recogmtion are not 
rules that confer powers, whether pubhc or private they set up 
ontena They determme the sources of law they do not give 
power to someone to make it, like the rules that Hart calls ‘ rules of 
change ’ Sometimes, e ^ m the Boman-Dutch law of South Afiica, 
a document or textbook which had httle or no authonty in a given 
community at the time it was written, or could have had no authority 
at all because the community scarcely existed, is later recogmsed by 
that commumty as an authoritative source of law. In such a 
case it borders on absurdity to suppose that the rdevant rule 
of recogmtion constitutes a retrospective, and probably post- 
humous, grant of legislative powers to the author of the document 
or textbook Perhaps Hart does not wish us to suppose this 
But how then can we treat his rules of recogmtion as being secondary 
rules * Again, the law of evidence is a very important branch of 
any modern legal system, and volumes are written on it as large as 
any on the law of contract, family or real property Hart does not 
mention it specifioally, and presumably it is to be taken as mduded 
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in what he calls the rules of adjudication, which, * besides identifying 
the individuals who are to adjudicate, . will also define the 
procedure to he followed ’ by them (94) But this imphes that the 
law of evidence should be treated as a mere part or adjunct of the 
rules conferring adjudicatory powers, and a student of En^h 
law at least w^d find out very httle about the rules of evidence 
if he merdy searched the statutes and precedents conferring 
jurisdiction Look through the table of statutes and the table 
of cases m a standard work like Phtpson on the Law of Emdemse 
(9th edn 1952), and you will find that only a nunute pn^ortion 
of the references there are m any way concerned with matters of 
jurisdiction Indeed it is not only a Imtoncal fact that the law of 
evidence has often developed mdependently of rules of junsdiciaon . 
it is also arguable that something important would be lost if the law 
of evidence could not so develop Hart might perhaps object here 
that rules of evidence do not he at what he calls ‘ the centre of alegal 
system ’ (96) But rules of evidence are not of much less importance 
than rules of jurisdiction m remedying what Hart calls the vnefficteincy 
of a pre-legal system They are essential if the facts about violations 
of primary rules are to be determined m a way that will inspire 
general respect No doubt the rules of evidence, too, could become 
antecedents in a systematic reconstruction of the law on Benthamite 
hues as a set of conditional rules of duty But Hart’s method of 
Tnaking rules of evidence the antecedents of conditional rules of 
jurisdiction is no better smted than Bentham’s to the project of 
showing how ‘ the specifically legal concepts with which &e lawyer 
is professionally concerned . [are] best elucidated ’ (95) 

These two examples — ^rules of recogmtion and rules of evidence 
— make it dear that secondarmess is not a necessary qualification for 
being a rule that normally needs to be added m order to transform a 
pre-legal system mto a legal one Nor is it a sufficient one Certam 
rules ^ a kmd that Hart elsewhere classifies as secondary (27) appear 
m almost every pre-legal system Hart himself refers to studies hke 
B Mahnowski’s Cnme and OuHom tn Savage Society (1926) and A S 
Diamond’s PrwiiUve Law (1935) which depict m detail the life of 
a society where there are no comts, officials or legislature (89, 244) 
But are there very many such studies which depict a society where 
there are no rules of mamage ! Indeed it is very often ^e case 
that the more primitive and pre-legal a commumty appears, the more 
daborate are its rules det ermining capacity for mamage No 
small part of cultural anthropology is concerned with the structure 
of these rules and their rdationship to the life of a commumty 
as a whole Malmowski {pp at p 35) remarks of the culture he 
studied that ‘mamage establishes not merdy a bond between 
husband and wife, but it also imposes a standmg :^ation of mutuahty 
between the man and the wife’s family, especially the wife’s brother 
Even Diamond remarks {op at p 192) &at there are already rules 
of mamage m the savage societies which do not possess courts. 
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The moral insktution of a promise is thus far from being the only 
form of ‘ power-conferrmg ’ rule that is to he found m a pre-legal 
society, as Hart at one point imphes (94) If there are obligations at 
aU in such a society, then some of them may be created by marriages, 
transfers of property, and so on It is no more an amemty of law 
that it enforces obligations so created, than that it enforces other 
obhgations : if unorgamsed social pressure can enforce an obhgation 
not to murder or steal, it can also enforce the obhgations that arise 
out of marriage Nor is it open to a defender of Hart’s theory to 
argue that even if all actual pnmiilve societies have rules of marriage, 
yet one can at least imagme a primitive sociefy^ that has none. 
Hart himself remarks that ‘m an eidxeme case the rules may be 
static m a more drastic sense. . . Not only would there be no way 
of dehberately changmg the general rnles, but the obhgations which 
arise under the rules in particular cases could not be vaned or 
modified by the dehberate choice of any mdividual ’ (90). For, if 
people are to be released &om certam o,bhgations or if they are to 
transfer to others the benefits which would accrue from performance 
of their own obhgations, ‘ there must be rules of a sort diffeient &om 
rile primary rules ’ • there must be rnles creating changes in the 
imtial positions of individuals under the primary rules of obhgation 
(91) Howevei Hart also recognises that such a state of affairs is 
‘ never peihaps fully reahsed m any actual commumty ’, and it 
IS doubtful if we can gam much understandmg of the actual transition 
jErom pre-legal to legal by oonsidenng a state of afEhirs that is not only 
never in fact fully realised but is also fundamentally ahen to much of 
the primitive human hfe that is revealed m anthropological studies 
No doubt rudimentary or embryomc organs of legislation or adjudica- 
tion may bo found in very many pnimtive societies that we should 
still wish to call pre-legal, but if the mstitution of marriage exists at 
all in such societies it is relatively unlikely to be ns rudimentary or 
embryomc 

It IS true that I have myself already argued that the law of 
mamage, contract, etc , docs not consist of rules conferrmg powers on 
mdividuals to marry, make contracts, etc , and is therefore mis- 
nlnamfind by Hart as a set of secondary rules m his sense But a 
defender of Hart’s theory would seem to be caught m a dilemma 
here If he gives up treating the law of marriage, contract, etc , as 
a set of secondary rules, then the extension of ^e term ' secondary 
rule ’ IS more or less confined to rules of legislation, jurisdiction and 
administration Since this looks suspiciously like the three branches 
of law traditionally treated ns constitutional law, the term ' consti- 
tutional ’ would then perhaps be an apter designation of these rules 
But then Hart’s dnim that his distmotion between primary and 
secondary rules is the key to the science of jmispmdence and has 
great explanatory power must be reduced here to the somewlmt less 
excitmg proposition tliat the addition of a constitution, setting up 
legislature, judiciary and executive, is the most important element 
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in tile transitiou fcom a 1^1 to a pre-legal system On the other 
hand, if a defender of Hart’s theory insists on treating the rules of 
marriage, contract, etc , as power-confenmg rules, then he must not 
claim that the primary-secondary distinction casts any great light on 
this transition There are secondary rules in any ordmary pre-legal 
system as well What is important about the secondary rules re- 
quired for transition to a l^al system is not the fact that they are 
secondary (indeed, some of the rules so required, as we have seen, 
are not secondary ones at all) but the fact that th^ set up a con- 
stitution To suppose that the secondarmess of the rules is im- 
portant here, rather than their constitutional character, is like 
supposing that what is important m creating the traffic problem of 
the mid-twentieth century is the mvention of the rweel — if 1 
may adapt a simile of Hart’s (41) — ^rather than the mass-production 
of power-dnven vehides lie only way of escape through the 
horns of this dilemma seems to be to assume, as Hart sometimes 
does (89, 94), not only that the law of wills, contracts, marriages, 
property, etc consists of power-confemng rules, but also that w^, 
contracts, marriages, property, etc are institutions which exist only 
m a fully developed legal ^tem, ]ust hke legislatures and law-courts 
But, as 1 have already suggest^, such an assumption is not in 
accordance with the findmgs of modem anthropology 

V 

In short, it is not at all clear how anyone could successfully 
defend Hart’s claim to have found the key to the science of juxis- 
pmdence in his distinction between primary and secondary roles 
But it IS very much to be hoped that, if Hart himself stiU beheves 
this, he will amplify his theory at some convement opportumfy and 
show how it IS immune to criticisms of the kmd that at present seem 
relevant So far as can at present be seen the main ment of the 
theory hes m the fact that it forces anyone who wants to cntimse 
it to rethink his own attitudes over the whole hdd That is no 
mconsiderable ment for a phdosophical theory to have, but it is 
not the ment that Hart himself clarms for his theory Indeed there 
may be room for doubt about how far Hart’s philosophical ideal of 
elucidating legal concepts as they are is compatible with the dis- 
covery of any smgle prmciple as the key to the science of juris- 
prudmce 

Because I have been puttii^ forward these cnticisms of Hart’s 
central thesis, I have not mentioned m detail the very large number 
of more defensible pomts that Hart makes m other connectioiis. 
Perhaps the £nal chapter, on mtemational law, is also a little dis- 
appointing, smce whde Hart refutes vanous arguments for denying 
that mtemational law is a legal system, or for denying value to 
the question whether it is or is not a legal system, he does not 
discuss m detail any analogies of content between mumoipal and 
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mternatioiial law, despite his claim that in such analogy no other social 
rules_ are so close to municipal law as those of mteinational law. 
But in his analysis of the difference between a rule and a command , 
in his replacement of the concept of legal sovereignty by the concept 
of an ultimate rule of reoogmtion , m his insistence on the importance 
— vis-Jt-vis juristic positivism — of the difference between the mternal 
and the external aspect of rules , in his discussion of the relation 
between law and morahty , m his exploration of the narrow path 
between formahsm and scepticism as rival attitudes to the relation 
of judicial decisions to rules , and m his very fair examination of 
how sohd a basis there is for theories of natural law — ^his book 
has made a considerable number of profoundly important contnbu- 
tions to the philosophy of law 

L. Jonathan Cohbn 


Inducbton and Hypothesis A Study of the Logic of Oonfi) motion 
By S F. Babkeb. Cornell Umversity Press (London . Oxford 
Umversity Press) Pp 203 + xvi 22s 

The argument of this study of non-formal reasoning is conducted 
largely m abstract philosophical and logical terms It exammes 
doctrines and theories about arguments rather than actual instances 
of reasoning In most cases the doctrines and theories are sketched 
rather than elaborated m detail and counter-arguments and objections 
are treated m the same way This method of argument allows 
Professor Barker to compress a great deal of matenal mto a short 
book, but at the cost of some loss of conviction at key pomts m the 
discussion. In particular the method sometimes leads to a failure to 
analyse questions m sufficient detail so that important distinctions 
disappear In this Barker is not alone, smce many writers on 
mduction have created difficulties by seemg only one hard question 
where a more detailed analysis can extract smaller questions which 
are not hard to answer The lack of detailed examination of actual 
instances of scientific reasonmg also contnbutes to the lack of con- 
viction m the argument, smce whatever is said about the logic of 
generahzmg must be tested against instances of the most successful 
generahsmg we know, the laws of nature 
Four phases can be distinguished m this discussion 
Phase I Attempts by hngmstic analysts to dissolve the tradi- 
tional ‘ problem of mduction ’ are described and criticized , with the 
conclusion that there is a problem about the legitimacy of generahzmg, 
and this residual problem is very closely similar to the traditional 
‘ problem of mduction ’ , that is the problem is to find a formal 
scheme for vahd generahzmg 

Phase II : The dassical solutions to the traditional problem are 
exammed and dismissed m the standard manner The mtrodnction 
of over-ndmg premises to construct the mductive syllogism ‘ Over- 
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riding premise pins Particular facts implies Generalization ’ isahown 
to be qnesbon-beggmg on the standard grounds that whatever the 
over-tidmg premise — ^uniformity of nature, prmciple of limited variety 
or fan samphng assumption — it must be argued for by generahzation 
of some partic^ai information, and any such argument must itself 
require some other over-ndmg premise, which must be estabhshed 
by like methods, and so on 

Phase III Ysnous positivist proposals for the restriction of the 
scope of generalization are ezammed Both redncbonism and 
formalism are dismissed on the grounds that neither allows as legiti- 
mate certam ontological claims which are ordmanly held to be legiti- 
mate , m particular claims that certam things are real and are the 
causes of phenomena become problematic on a reductionist or 
foimahst programme The ontological restnctiveness of the stncter 
forms of positivism is an unwelcome consequence since it forces us to 
dismiss as invahd many arguments which commonsense and the 
natural smencea sanction 

Phase IV Finally after rejectmg varions versions of the hypo- 
thetico-deductive method of sanctioning a generahzation, a method 
based upon Eemeny’s theory of ‘ logical measure ’ is proposed 
Instead of lookmg for argument-forms which will enable us to infer 
a umque general statement from a set of particular statements, the 
traditional way of tacldmg the problem of finding logical support 
for generahzmg, we are to look for methods for selecting from among 
a potential innmiy of hypotheses the most satisfactory hypothesis 
for any given set of particular facts The particulars influence the 
choice of hypotheses through their role m detenmnmg which hypo- 
thesis from the set of possible hypotheses is tiie most simple 
Phases II and III of the argument do not contam much that is 
new or ongmal The mterest of the book hes m Phases I and lY, 
the cntique of the dissolution of the ‘ problem of Induction ’ , and 
the attempt to construct a method for the selection of hypotheses 
that can be given a formal treatment 

The traditional view of mductive reasomng can be put somethmg 
hke this suppose we have a set of objects, a, b, c which, for 
all we know, may be mdefimtely large, but for which we do have a 
cntenon, for detenmmng whether any given object x bdiongs or 
does not belong to the set For practical reasons we can only 
exanune a fimte sub-set of these objects, say a, b, . n On 
exaimnation we find that all the objecte a n, have some 
property 6, not identical with We reason mductivdy when we 
conclude 

Beeause a, b, . . n have 9 

« -f- 1, • - have 9 if they have 

The question which mductive logic sets out to answer is ‘ How far do 
we strengthen the proposition ” AU which have <ft have 9” if we 
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exainino some foitlier finite subset ‘ n 1, . . n 4* ^ ’ and find 

that all » + Z, . . « 4- * have d if they have 0, t e if they belong 
to the same set as a, b, . n Some suggested answers are 

(1) If we assume the uniformity of nature we can conclude with 
deductive rigour that ‘ All which have ^ have 9 ’ whatever number of 
objects we have exanuned 

(2) If we assume the prmciple of limited vanely, the properly 9 
is one of a fimte set of possible properties which things of the hmd ^ 
can have, so that the more mstances m which we find (f> and 9 to- 
gether, the less likely are we to find an object havmg ^ with one of 
the other possible properties, tfi, and smee 9, tji, is ajimte set 
the calculation of the probability of any ^ havmg 9 is possible, and 
IS not affected by the potential infimty of the objaAs e^bitmg the 
properties m question. 

(3) If we assume the pnnciple of fair samphng then by choosing 
an object having <f> at random, and finding that it also has 9, we 
strengthen the probabihly that every objeet which has ^ has 9 

Tn each of these ‘solutions’ there is an assumption of a universal 
but empirical character, eg tn fact regularities of coexistence of 
properties are umversaUy exhibited, that there are no more than a 
finite set of possible properties of material objects, that it is possible 
to make a random selection and hmow that this selection has no 
special or umque accidental feature Each assumption being empm- 
cal and. umversal is not provable with logical rigour, hence the metiiod 
of inference governed by each assumption is not logically ngorous 

To this the dissolutionist has a two-fold answer 

(o) To the general objection that inference from particular 
empirical fact to generalization is not logically rigorous and that no 
good grounds for such inferences can be found, he replies that what 
we mean by ‘ good grounds ’ for such inferences can only be particular 
ftTtipmnnl facts, used judiciously m support of general empinoal 
hypotheses — ^^ere can be no other way of carrying out an empmeal 
investigation but empirically. 

(6) To the particular objection that this or that speoifio mductive 
argument is not logically rigorous he rephes that admittedly it does 
not satisfy the demands of deductive logic for ngour but it is not a 
deductive argument There are many forms of mductive inferences 
which are, m fact, acceptable to the people using them, and are 
pragmatically successful, and which de^e standards of vahdity for 
themselves Once we free ourselves from the deductive model we 
can consider each form of inductive argument by itself and invesl^ 
gate its vahdity, knowmg full well that we shall never find that such 
an argument mdubits deductive vahdity 

Barker raises the foUowmg objection to this method of dissolution. 
The dissolution confuses the process of mventing axgummts with 
the process of evaluating them Particulax mductive inferences 
can only be stuped as umque forms when we consider how they 
were ongmally made When we oome to consider whether they are 
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valid or not we must employ general rales of vohdily of some sort. 
He gives three supporting reasons for this objection 

(i) If we can mtmtively distinguish between valid and invalid 
arguments and agree about our decisions then, in principle, a machine 
must be able to do the same job. Barker remaps cryptically ' any 
such task that can be done can be done by a machine ’ (page 22). 
Machmes must he constructed accordmg to general rules, hence the 
mtmtive distingmshing. whether we know it or not, depends upon the 
apphcation of general rules 

(u) K we cannot mtmtively distinguish and agree about decisions 
then we cannot senously claim laliaity for any non-demonstrative 
inference 

(m) Inspection of specific arguments does not always peld a 
clear cut decision upon their vahdity ; and in such a case to make a 
decision the specific argument must he considered ns an instance of 
a kmd of argument, compared with others which seem to be similar 
m form, and so on, and this yields general rules. 

If the dissolutionist’s case was really ns Barker expounds it these 
strictures would be sound I think one must accept the first leg of 
the dissolutionist’s case that, m effect, no one formal scheme could 
be found which would transform non-demonstrative mto demonstra- 
tive arguments. It does not follow from this that each non- 
demonstrative argument is umque, and the decision on its validity 
intuitive Barker misunderstands the dissolutionist's case if he 
supposes that they do wish to draw this condnsion "What does 
follow IS that there may be sei'cral classes of non-demonstrative and 
acceptable inferences each capable of justification, but none capable 
of formalization m some quasi-deductive way It follows from the 
first leg of the dissolutionist's case, not that every acceptable argu- 
ment requires us to mamtain a umque sense of validily for that 
argument, but that for each class of non-demonstrative argument 
there is an acceptable and unacceptable form, the acceptable form 
definmg a sense of ‘ vahdity ’ for that form . and further that no one 
of these senses of ‘ vahdity ’ is identical with ' deductive vahdity ’ 

A further pomt of the greatest importance can be extracted &om 
the dissolutionist’s case. It is a pomt overlooked by Barker and in 
the end proves fatal to his whole enterpnse. He says (p 25) that 
m the study of induction we must advance ‘ towards an understand- 
mg of what logical principle ought to be regarded as fundamental 
to non-demonstrativc inference ’ But this already presupposes 
that there is a prmciple waitmg to be discovered. It assumes that 
the logical form of non-demonstrative inferences is 

Fremises ') 

4- >■ Principle of Inference 

ConclusionJ 

that is, the general form of deductions It may well be that 
whether a particular move Premise — Conclusion is regarded as valid. 
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depends, not npon the logical form of the premises and conclnaon, 
that is requires accordance with a logical principle for ns to agree to 
its validify, but depends rather npon the content of the particnler 
premises and condnsion. An important case when this is undoubt- 
edly true is that when a non-demonstrative inference gains accept- 
ance through its eiqiloitation of sometimes extremely complex 
structures of imphcit and explicit analogies : a very common feature 
of the sciences If we try to see why the inference is acceptable by 
schematizing the propositions into abstract ‘ some ' and ‘ all ' forms, 
the reasons for the acceptability of the inference must escape us, 
smce the acceptability depends upon what ‘ some ' and what ‘ all ’ 
we are talking about. To put this in another way : a great many 
acceptable n^erences in the sciences are intensional rather than 
extendonal in the relations between premises and conclusions. 
Barker is right in supposing that the dissolutionists do not close the 
problem of induction, but if it is true that intensional relations 
between the terms of the propositions expressing our empirical 
knowledge determine the vahdity of non-demonstrative inference, 
then he is whoUy wrong m supposing that the readnal problem of 
why some arguments are acceptable and others are not. is (a) one 
problem, and (&) that all solutions can be abstract and formal. 

In Phase IT of the argument Barker proposes his own abstract 
and formal solution. If this can be hiulted in con&ontation with 
some actual examples of acceptable inferences then the way is once 
more open for the development of some form of intenaonal logic to 
deal with the validity decisions for arguments not susceptible to 
Barker’s schematic ndes 

The argument of Phase IT is designed to lead us to a sense of 
‘ confirmation * in which a new empirical fact can be said to add to 
or decrease the credibihty of an hypothesis. Barker is not aimin g 
at the sense of ‘ confirmation ' meanmg ’ demonstrate as true '. In 
outline his method of reaching this sense of confirmation is as follows : 

(i) For any set of empirical facts there are. in principle, infinitely 
many hypotheses which will account for them ; in the sense that 
given some member of the set of empincal facts, the other members 
are deducible from that member plus the chosen hypothecs or 
hypotheses 

(u) A procedure can be devised for ranking the hypotheses in 
order of simphcity. For any given universe the members of which 
can exhibit any of k predicates ‘ there is always an answer to the 
question, in how many ways would such-and-such statements of 
^e language come out true if the umverse contains just n members ’ 
(p. 178) An hypothesis is simpler than another if it comes out true 
for fewer possible set-ups or models of the universe. 

(ui) ThK procedure allows us to give a formal sense to the amplifi- 
cafron of a qrstem achievable ly adding an hypothesis, for by 
adding an hypothesis we can reduce the number of models for which 
the system of hypotheses plus the empmcal evidence comes out true. 
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(it) We can. now give a sense to ' the snpenor confirmation of an 
hypothesis for the more favoniable instances there are the more 
successful is the hypothec in zedncmg the number of models, dnce 
by adding these favourable instances to the ^tem we mcrease the 
disparity m models between an hypothesis and any competitor. 
Barker shows that this abstract formal method of confimation 
works, abstractly and formally, for hypotheses of the form ‘ Ail F 
ore Q ’ and the form ‘ (z) (y) . . . Bxy . ', that is for class 

mclusdon and relational hypotheses 

But however ingemous this critedon may be it does not escape any 
of the old objections, for it can stdl be argned that it provides no 
reason why we should not turn up a new piece of evidence tomorrow 
which flatly contradicts the hypothesis and so adds to the numbo; 
of modds which the theory may have. Certainly at every stage in 
an enquiry we can say, by Barker’s criterion, which hypothesis has 
the fewer models, and hence which is the better confirmed by the 
evidence up to date, but this gives us no guarantee whatever that 
'further evidence will oontmue to be favourable If we could fiind 
any such guarantee then the elaborate structure of Barker’s criterion 
would be unnecessary smce we could then proceed by the indnclive 
method of generalizing our evidence to date. Logicians, indnding 
Barker, have queried the mductive method, just because the kmd 
of guarantees which would make simple generalizing logically im- 
peccable cannot be found by any other method than simple generaliz- 
ing But smce Barker’s cntenon also requires such guarantees, it 
cannot be a genumely non-induclave method of confirmation, even 
m Barker’s weaker sense of * ccnfirmataon Not only may contra- 
dictory evidence turn up, but we may be obhged to add new predi- 
cates to the system of scientific language, so that not only does 
Barker’s cnterion demand some form of the Principle of the Gon- 
tmmty of Begulanties with time, but also some form of the Principle 
of Lirmted Yanety, if it is to be apphed at all. If Barkis criterion 
works for the sciences, then it works under the imphcit guarantee of 
some such prmciples, but if it works, then so would simple generaliz- 
ing, for given the prmciples, simple generalizing is legitimate too. 

What we can discover about the world are . 

(1) Begnlarities of coexistence of properties 

(2) Invariances of properties or rdations. 

The logical problem of the sciences has always been what justifies 
anyone m concludii^ &om a fimte set of instances of regularity or 
mvariance to an unrestricted generalization of the regularity or the 
mvanance t Scientists do draw and have always drawn general 
conclusion from particular facts, and they have always regarded 
further instances of the particular facts as adding to the crembihty 
of the generalization. What Barker has done is to provide us with 
a cntenon for assessmg the credibihty of a generalization against the 
bac^round of some given evidence, indeed I think it could be 
27 
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slio\m tliat liis criterion is a generabzation of Mill’s Canons from 
Aristotehan to quantificational logic But tlie problem of induction 
IS not by-passed by tbis device for nothing whatever follows about 
the degree of bebef we are to attach to a predidion made from any 
generalization or hypothesis 

To make clear where I think the real problem bes it is necessary 
to distmgmsh between the conditions for the success of anyintellectnal 
process and the postulates of a logic m which the intellectual process 
can be formally modelled In so far as we are considermg a logical 
system purely formally we do not expect to be able to deduce the 
postulates of that system, using the system itself To attempt to 
find some chain of reasomng leading from empirical evidence to the 
Regularity postulate, or the Limited Variety postulate, is to ask for 
somethmg that logic cannot accomplish But to ask for reasons 
for accepting those pnnciples as conditions of generahzmg is to ask a 
qmte different sort of question to which an answer can be provided, 
though that answer will not be logic Furthermore I think that the 
dissolutiomsts have shown that we cannot expect to find any non- 
trivial reasons for adopting these conditions of generahzmg, if we 
ask the general question ‘ Why accept generabzations of empirical 
facts as a gmde to the future behaviour of nature ? ’ But we can 
answer questions of a more specific land , ‘ Why expect an object 
havmg Me property ^ always to exhibit the property 6 under some 
set of conditions at’, if we have on several occasions observed 
objects which have the property ^ exhibiting the property 0 under 
the conditions a 

The standard form of answer m the natural sciences runs as 
follows 

The property 8 is the result of the workmg ofthemtemal mechan- 
ism of the object having the property stimulated by the condi- 
tions a- 
Example A 

‘ Why do we expect the sufficient heating of a body to be always 
accompanied by the emission of bght * ’ 

Aiisioei ' 

(i) Heat is a form of energy which is absorbed by the atoms of 
the substance (Stimulus ) . > ^ 

(u) The absorption of energy by an atom results m a jump ot 
the electrons of that atom into higher energy states These states 
are unstable and electrons * drop ’ back to thrii ongmal energy 
states, emitting the energy difference as electro-magnetic radiation 
(Mechanism ) 

(lu) Some of this electromagnetic radiation is of visible wave- 
length (Response ) 

It IS the mechamsm which is constaucted to behave in certain moie 
or less defimte ways that allows us to asseit the legulaiity betu'een 
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properties of tlic substance , that is that heatuig is accompanied by 
the emission of hght 

Tins mechanism guarantees the regularity But what grounds 
have we for supposing that the mechanism will contmne to behave 
regularly ’ To supply grounds we need to desenbe the mechamsm 
of the atomic melanism, and doubts about its regularity can be 
satisfied by describing the mechanism of the mechamsm of the 
mechanism of the atom and so on Tins is the kmd of open ended 
guarantee that is actually to be found in the sciences It is not that 
the limited noinber of examples of heating accompamed by hght 
lead b}' means of some abstract logical principle that is very hard to 
discover to the generalization that sufficient heating is accompamed 
by the enussion of hght, but that by considermg what heat is, and 
what hght IS, and what mechanism relates them, we can see that, 
given that mechanism, hentmg must be accompamed by hght 
* Must ’ here means ]ust what it means m the statement ‘ If you 
press the starter the car iiius/ start t c ‘ If you press the starter the 
car will stait, piovided that everything else reqnired has been done 
and the machinery' is in order ’ Now clearly the relations between 
the terms ‘ heat and ' hght ’ are not abstract formal relations, but 
intcnsional relations, because they depend upon what ‘ heat ’ and 
‘ hght mean to a scientist They do not depend upon some abstract 
formal schema into which the terms ‘heat’ and ‘hght’ can be 
substituted for letters hko ‘ p ’ and * q ’ "When we grasp that heat 
and hght are both forms of energy and that the atoms of substances 
are under certain circumstances treatable as machmes which can 
transform the one into the other, we have got all the guarantee for 
the regulanty that we could wish to have No more examples of 
heat being accompamed by hght are required after the appropriate 
mtensional relations are cstabhshed between the two terms As 
Bacon put it we luive scientific knowledge of a general kmd when we 
have found the Forms of Simple Natures 

That this IS the ‘ logic ’ of the guarantee of regularities can be 
strengthened by two more examples 

Example B 

‘ Why IS it that when zinc reacts with muriatic acid solution 
hydrogen gas is released on the surface of the zme, and not, say, 
mtrogen or some other gas t ’ 

Answer (at the level of school chemistry) ■ 

Zinc goes mto solution as positive ions Munatic amd is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and chlorme which dissociates m solution mto 
hydrogen and chlorme ions (To have called the acid ‘ hydrochloric 
acid ’ straight away gives the game away too easily, smee that name 
expresses ^e discovery of the reason for the regularity) The zme 
metal acquires a net negative charge, that is has a surplus of electrons 
Hydrogen ions, having a net deficit of electrons take up the surplus 
electrons on the zme metal, thus formmg hydrogen atoms and 
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eventnallj hydrogen molecules which appear on the surface of the 
zinc as bubbles of hydrogen gas 
Of course no other gas can be released in this reaolaon 
(i) Smce there are only zinc, hydrogen, chlorine and oxygen 
present m the experiment no other gas than hydrogen, chlorine or 
oxygen could be released 

(u) Given the lomc mechanism of the reaction and the atomic 
structure of the substances neither oxygen nor chlorine could exist 
as positive ions, hence ndther could b^e released by the electron 
surplus of the zmc So by knowing what the various reactants are, 
that is what their mternal structures are, and what the mechanism of 
chemical reactions in solution is, we guarantee our belief m the 
regularity. 

Example G 

‘ Of all children born to brown eyed parents, each of whom had 
a blue eyed parent, roughly 1 m 4 will be blue eyed 

To guarantee this generalization as a regularity we need, not some 
abstract logical schema to relate observed family traits to the 
generalization, but an account of dommant and recessive genes and 
the mechamsm of Mendehan inheritance 

This last example bnngs out one final pomt of importance about 
the grounds for generalmng ha the begmmng of a scientific 
investigation we Imow some of the regulanties and are searchmg 
for a mechanism. To find the mechanism we need tentatively 
to hold to the truth of the mitial generahzaiaons But the mechamsm 
once found, or even sometunes once invented, we can use the 
maftbaniBin itself 83 the guarantor of the generalized regulari- 
ties. If you ask a scientist why he bdieves that such and such 
a phenomenon is a regularity he does not red off the e^enmental 
evidence, and produce a logical and formal principle which binds 
that evidence to the genera^ation of the regulanty, boldly fadng 
the charge of afOrming the consequent, as Kepler recommended he 
should do, but instead describes the mechanism by which the 
regulanty is generated 
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Euiiuiton and Progress. Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy. 

YoL HI By Mobbis GmrsBBBe Heinemann. Pg. x5 -f- 283. 

25s. 

This is a Trise man’s book. Professor Ginsberg bas lived throng some- 
thing of a revobiiiton in. sociology as 'well as throngh the “ re'voinfion. in. 
philosophy ” to iduch he refers in his Ihtrodnction ; he is at home in the 
hteiatrm of the nineteenth and early 'twentieth century founding fethers 
of the snbject, British and continent^ and he is able to ‘tske a long 'view'. 
TTib own dominant interest is in sn nia.1 development, and its relation to 
mor^ progress This is the main theme of 'tiiese papers (mainly occas- 
ional, 'though 'the concluding chapt^ appear to have been speciaEy 
'wnttw for this 'volume) The genjsal. title is “ B'volntion and Progress ". 
but “ devidopment ” is a more recurrent 'theme than either of these, and 
mdeed forms a h'nk between them To croTnine the overlaps and distmc- 
tions between these notions is 'well 'worth doing, especially 'when 'we are 
faced, and not only foom Sir Julian Huxley, 'with talk about “ psycho- 
social evolution” and its possible continuity 'with bfologtcal evolutibn. 
Professor Ginsberg doubts whether it is hdpf^ to cony over evolutionary 
notions from biology mto the social sciences. He piefess to ke^ the term 
“ evolution ” to stand for 'the diSerentiation of species fiom a common 
ancestor, and the survival of some of 'these throng^ natural selection (the 
latter bemg a hypothesis about the meohanism of evolution rather than 
part of its meaning) He finds this notion hdpfol in oonadering linguistio 
changes, and perhaps in some kinds of technological change. Butebangesin 
human society ore also d-oe to intelligence, wfiSed purpose, and the preser- 
vation of ao(^ mhentance throngh customs, traditions, -writing etc., so 
even if -we stiQ -use -the term “evolutfon" the mechanisms are v e r y 
different fiom those of genetic evolution. Whether -we speak of “ sodal 
evolution ” or not is suidy a matter for recommendation rather than fiat; 
what is not optional, however, is to note the -very great differences between 
the means whereby societies change and whereby species evolve. Pro- 
fessor Gmsbeeg’s own preference is for the term “ devdopment ”. He 
takes this m gmieral to mean “ the realization of potentialities *’ (p. 29). or 
“ -the unfbldi^ of man’s powers, individual and collective These well- 
wom phrases surely need more duddation. In one sense it is smely -trivial 
to say -that if I do X, I mnst have bemi capable of donig X. In a non- 
tovial sense, there can be -the appearance T,tiiiPT fovnuiable conditions of 
something which was there already in a different form (as in -the “ develop- 
ment ” of a photographic film). What about uses which depend on the con- 
cealed analogy of ‘‘unfolding” ^ Can we seriously believe (any more than 
Professor Gmsbetg m fact hdieves) -that future stages of social processes, 
or mstitutions such as rdigion, marriage, or propoty, are somehow -wo u nd 
up in their early stages, 'waiting to he -unwound by an .Aristotelian actual- 
ization of -their “ ends ”, or a Hegelian immanent logic, or a kiad of bio- 
logical ontogmiesis, as in the gro-wth of a plant £com a seed? Bather, to 
speak of social development as ” the realization of potentialities ' may be 
-to say something like that a process has a recognizable contmnity. such 
that later richer and more complex stages can be seen to have been reached 
throngh going throngh earlier ampler stages. (This is not saying that it 
could only have gone -that way.) Hi Professor Ginsberg's usage. devde^- 
ment ” is sometimes distinguished feom progress, which is “ development 
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or OTOlufcion in a dirootion which satisfies rational ontena of value” 
(p 30) But at other tunes “ dcTClopment ” itself is used with reference to 
certain criteria, such as the grouiih of knou ledge and control of the phys- 
ical world, the capacity in people for detached and self-cntical judgment, 
and growth in tendencies making for the unification of society on a world- 
wide scale “ Development ” is tlius used witli normativo overtones, and 
this, I think, IS probably as it should be in such contests “ Progress ” 
then becomes a more inclusive term, standmg for the development of 
different capacities in relation to each other (e g. technological skills and 
moral controls) along with appropriately adaptable institutions 

But if “ progress ” is an all along the line notion of development, with 
the accent on moralitj' , if “ development ” has m &ct become a normative 
notion , and if ** evolution ” is doubtfully apphcable to social processes, 
what are we to call those winch do not measure up to our normative 
criteria^ Presumahly, just duutges Professor Ginsberg does not say 
mudi about change, as distmct from development Chapter IV on 
“Social Change” (the Herbert Spencer lecture for 1058) is mainly on 
account of various views of social causation and social teleology, and ends 
vnth the behef that history pomts “ to a senes of gropmg effo^ of men 
slowly becommg aware of &eir common needs and tlie possibihties of 
harmomous co-operation ” (p 174) 

Professor Gmsberg’s sociological mterest is manifestly related to a deep 
ethical concern This need not bias his presentation of sociological data , 
it means rather that he is askmg how far sociological data give us any 
reason to think that we are graduaUj' gettmg any nearer to achievmg the 
conditions of a universal, rational, and moral society (He is aware that 
there ate problems here over what is meant by “ rational ”, and he has his 
views on them ) But w'hat a comphcated business progress is, if social 
processes contain a number of different trends developmg simultaneously, 
and not always to mutual advantage ' Professor Ginsberg says (p 3) that 
for de Tocqueville “ progress consisted m the movement toward equality " 
True, de TooqueviUe believed that equahty was on the way m, w'hether 
people liked it or not, and he used high language about Providence m 
saymg this But he also believed that trends towards equahty came at a 
cost : “ the nation taken as a whole will be less bnlhont, less ^onous, and 
perhaps less strong ", He spoke of “ the progress of equality ”, but not 
(I think) of equality as progress tout comt He saw that m social changes 
we have to tt^e the rough with the smooth, m that trends of which we 
approve can bnng undesired side effects, and a fresh tram of problems 
Perhaps one of the mam thmgs sociological study can do for us is to make 
us better able to diagnose the nnmtended consequences and by-products of 
actions Professor Ginsberg is less mterested m these than m tracmg 
eiffdences for the morease m rational and pui^sive moral control And 
here, soberly and judiciously, he gives us reasons for hope 

I have noticed one mispnnt . “ much ” on page 157, Ime 8, should read 
“ must 

Dobothv Eiuioit 

The Sdetance of WhtMiead Philosophical Essays m Commemoration of 
the Cmitenaiy of the Birth of /Jfred North Whitehead Edited by 
IvoB LeoIiERC George Allen & Unwm. Pp 383 42 b 

Tuts volume contams fourteen essays by various contributors Ei^t of 
those represented work m the TJmted States and Canada, four m Gt Bntam 
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and two in West Germany. This suggests deoieasmg releTance as one 
moves East from the TTmted States The editor, Ivor Lecderc, states that 
the essayists were left &ee “ to exemplify the relevance of Whitehead to 
their own thought and to the topic chosen by each The only attempt 
to relate Whitehead’s thinkmg to the contemporary philosophical situa- 
tion in genra»l is made by Omrles Hartshome in an mtroductory essay. 
He notes the recent pubhration of four expository books on Whitehead as 
indicatmg a revival of interest produced, accordmg to Hartshome, against 
a tide of positivism, {durahs^ materialism, the doctrme of external 
rations and so forth He concludes that most rejections of Whitehead 
are dogmatic and that his metaphysical speculations are stiU svb judtce. 
The essay shows httle appreciation of contemporary philosophy and 
gratuitously assumes that many philosophers have “ rejected ’’ White- 
head where it is more probably the case that they have simply bypassed 
his metaphysics 

I shall proceed now by summansmg the remaining essays William A. 
CSinstian makes the pomt that “ zehj^ous enquiry ” necessarily mvolves 
raismg “ speculative questions ” and ties tersa This may be news to 
some contemporary theologians and philosophers 
Eredenck B Fitch offers, m ten pages, “ . a brief sketch . . of 

the nature of the nmverse, depictmg the world in its ^atio-temporaL 
epistemological and evaluative aspects ” Charles Hartshome discusses 
the modahty of existential judgements and applies his results to the ontolog- 
ical argument for the existence of God holdmg that all it establishes is that 
some bemg but no particular bemg exists necessarily. The traditional 
conclusion “ and this we call God ” is not licensed by the argument 

A H Johnson contributes a useful and interestmg survey of Whitehead’s 
vanons scattered dicfa on language and symbolism. Kathaniel Lawrence, 
with some obscurity, defends the view that the past can change by devdop- 
mg a theory of time on the basis of the fact that past events are often re- 
mterpreted with reference to subsequent events The thesis seems to 
conf^e re-mtecpretation of the past with the reversibilily of time 
Ivor Lederc m a condensed discussion of different philosophical theories 
of matter and form manages to make clear the close kmsbrp of Whitehead’s 
view on this topic with .^istotle rather than with Plato 
Victor Lowe explains what he takes to be mvolved in Whitehead’s 
charactensation of metaphysics as “ the effort after the general character- 
isation of the world around us ” The question of whether the effort is 
ever likely to succeed and under what lestnctions and conditions it will 
succeed is never taken up 

Gottfried Martm sketches two ways of regarding metaphysics One 
sees it as the science of prmciples the other as general ontology Boughly. 
it 18 the difference between Aristotle’s discussion of the law of non-contra- 
diction and his mvestigation of the kmd of bemg that the Ideas of Plato 
imght have The distmction appears to have some hermeneutic value 
but it requires more elaboration than Hartm gives it here 
Wolfe Mavs expounds Whitehead’s 190G artide " On Jlathematical 
Concepts of the Material World ” in order to illustrate how Whitehead’s 
speculative and scientific interests were always closely allied. Tlie 
pioneering nature of this early apphcation of formal symbolisms to empirical 
materials is clearly brought out m Slays’s exposition. 

Eva Schaper claims that Whitehead's general theory of cxjicricncc is 
^lo to make good sense of aesthetic experience for mamly two reasons 
The first is that it rejects any kmd of dualism of the mcntal/physical 
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variety or the feding.^penseption Mad end the second is the lejectioa td 
seasatioaalism as iavolviag a false abstracdoa. These rejecdoas lead on 
to aa accoaat of percepdoa as " felt cnjoymeats " of things. One is 
tempted to remark that 'Whitehead's accoaat of erpeiieaoe is sei aesthedo 
view of perception rather than a perceptive view of a«thedcs. Hermann 
Wein. in one of the most intor^iing eoatribationsL deals with the human- 
ism of smentific piocediue He rejects the Mandst and Hmdes^edan 
doctrine of science as " technical appropriation of the worid “ and exoaads. 
mainly with reference to Kant. "■ the deeply serious conception of the 
knowledge of natnre as a questioning by the judicial reason of man 
The essay is recommended to students of Kl K. Popper and iL PolvanL 
Paul Weiss presents a ciyptic accotmt in hfe own terminolcgv of the in- 
ferences that historians make feom present data to past happsms^ It 
is ofiered as an elucidation of certain passages in 'Whitehead ci^ by 
Weiss. It is difScult to decide whether Weiss's own statements or the 
citations feom Whitdiead are the more obscure and the whole proceedme 
seems to make obscurity doubly obscure. 

W. P. D. 'Wigbtman deals with 'Whitehead's critique of traditional 
empirimsm as " a solipsism of the present moment " due to a vidots 
abstraction from actual perception which neglects the dniatiocal aspect of 
esperience. the feeling tone possessed in some degree by aH experiences 
and the fact that elemental stretches of esperience refer in some way 
beyond themselves, i.c. have a rignincance. The metaphysical implica- 
tions of this are btou^t out and throw some l%ht on 'Whit^ead's difScsIt 
doctrine of the perishing of actual occasions. Iinally. D. D. Williams 
d&cusses Whitehead's criric&m of the Christian oance;i^Dn of God as the 
dhine monarch and in particular Whitehead's chige that Chrisriaa 
theology has never made intdl^ible the precise mode of God's action upon 
the world. Inevitahly 'Whitehead's own solution of the problem invokes 
his own heterodox conception of deity and hence wili not recommend 
itself to orthodox Christian theolomns. Deqsite this there is mndi of 
speculative rdi'pious interest in his doctrine. 

It wiU be gathered from the above summaries that the essays are veiy 
largely contributed hy unrepentant speculative metaphyaefans. The 
most useful are those that delibexately set out to expound Whit^ead 
such as those of Mays and 'Wmiams. Surprisingly ncme of the contrihurers 
chooses to expound 'Whitehead's conadeiable and widely intiuential 
contributions to modem logic. Too many of riie pieces come undo: the 
heading of sdfecposition. All this points to a failure of editorial policy. 
We gather from the mere fact of indnsion that "WTiitehead is somehow 
relevant to each of the writers ooncemed bnt we are not always dear as 
to the how and the why of it. Those of us who have read him cursaiiiy — 
and it is worth remembering what good reading he can be demire sporadic 
metaphysical obscurity — sngiect he is rdevant to a good many mattms of 
contemporary philosophical interest. Especialiy can a study of Whne- 
head constitute a test case in the perennial legri battle over the ri^ts of 
metaphysics. Also current contioverries over the relations of science and 
philcsophy would benefit from a study of their incamaticn in'Wliitdiead. 
A less anarchic and more restrictive editorial polijy designed to spotlight 
these areas would have edehrated a worthy occarion in a mote usenil 
fadiion. 


UniMTsflu of JifaneJitMcr 


D. E. Bsii 
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Dmonario di Filoscjfia By N. Abbaokano Tniin. : tTnioue tii>Qgrafico- 
editrice Xannese Fp. xn-f- 90S Lue 9000. 

It is canect to say that this Biotionary is by Professor Abbagnano and not 
merely edited by him, for it appears ^m ^e Preface that irith the cxcep- 
laon of certam techmcal articles on logical topics the whole work was 
written by hunsdf, thong^ Mends were consnlted. This is an immense 
feat of erudition, for Abbagnano seems to be equally at home in references 
to anment Greek, medieval schblastie and modern philosophy, and he 
refers as readily to the latest numbers of Amencan jounials as to the works 
of Plato. Xhe subjects of the articles are well-chosen, and the articles 
themselTes are infomiatively and dispassionatdy written. At the head of 
each article the Greek, Latm, English, French and German synonjrms of 
the Itahan term are given when -^ey exist , this is very useM and very 
well done, though very many of the Gredi terms have been misprinted. 
Senous defects are lemar^bly rare; under Funztone PropotizionaU 
“ X — y” IS said to be a propositional function, the article on Induzione 
&i1b to bring out the difierence between Aristotle’s and modern meanmgs of 
‘induction’, the second meaning given to ‘reale’, as the opposite of 
‘ fittizio ’, IS a great over-suaplification and the article on Imgaaggio {p 524, 
column 2) makes Bussell say that a perfect language would have syntax 
but no vocabulary Less seriously the article on CostruHo fails to do justice 
to the logical and non-metaphysical aspect of the doctrine of logical con- 
structions, the Matrix method is assign^ to IVittgenstem alone, the article 
on Idea suggests that Descartes first transformed the “ oggetto intemo *’ 
of divine thou^t mto that of human thought, whereas the development of 
the term, both in philosophy and m the vernacular, had already done this 
Sat hun. and Dummett is made an American {Coetrvziantsmo). Other 
readers wdl no doubt notice similar pomts but they can be confident that 
the general level of accuracy and scholarship is very high- Abbagnano is 
parboularly good at sorting out the different meanmgs given to terms, 
both consciously and unconsciously, at different times and places. There 
are no articles on mdividual philosophers, but there are articles with such 
titles as Begehsmo and Phlonismo. Thou^ the articles are all appropriate 
to a philosophical dictionary, Abbagnano includes such subjects as Economia 
Pohtuxt Geneitca, Festoriantsmo and Pamantieiemo. Remarkably bttle 
concession is made to the more parochial in'tereats of the Italian nation, 
for whom this dictionary is presumably m the first instance designed. 

J. O Urmsos 


Me Concise Encyclopaedia of Western Phdotophv and Philosoplier<t. Edited 
by J O Diaisox Hutchmson, 1000. Pp 431. oCs 

The Editor explains m the Introduction the purpose of the Enc\ clopacdia 
and mforms us to whom it is addressed It aims primarily to give guidance 
to “ the mteDigent layman ”. but also to interest “ tlie most advanced 
expert ” It c^ers {a) gmdance on the use of technical terms eg “ ana- 
lytic “ category ”, “ imiversal ” , (6) descriptions of well-known “ i=ms . 
eg " Realism ”, " Phenomenalism ’. “ Empincicm ”. (e) accounts of 

individual philosophers, and (d) general descriptions of the main fields of 
philosopbical mquiry, e g Ethics, Logic, Metaphysics 
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The range of 'irork is, therefore, immense : there are aitides on all 
major and many mmor plulosophers from the Fre-Socratics to S £ 
Toulmin, the jnungest to be mcluded. The articles are \mtten by about 
fifty contnhutois, mostly Bntish trith a few from Amenca, though the 
authorship of individnal articles is not disclosed , they vary m length 
from fifty words on Urban to 6.000 on Kant The work aims at bemg 
up-to-date and intercontmcntal. About thirty livmg philosophers are 
included, divided into thirteen English, twelve American and five European 
Nearly a quarter of the available space is devoted to over a hundred plates, 
including eight m colour, many of them being photographs of living philo- 
sophers taken ui a vanety of surroundmgs, e q. Sir David Boss at an 
Oxford reception and Nagel m uhat seems to be a pubhc restaurant The 
work ends with a bibliography, partly of histones of plulosophy and partly 
hsts of the principal works of the plulosophers mentioned m the text It 
is, in the mam, adequate though Passmore’s 100 Tea's of Philosophy 
should have been included and the Editor's Philosophical Analysis. The 
only serious complamt one could make in tliis sphere concerns the omission 
of any reference to the many articles which are highly commended m the 
text and 'nlnch the intelhgent layman may uell be at a complete loss to 
trace. 

The Encyclopaedia has many successes and some failures. The articles 
of the last three groups mdicated above are, with a few exceptions, ex- 
tremely well done. The emphasis throughout is on giving some indication 
of the tjpes of problems whidi have exercised philosophers together with 
some of" the main answ ers : in additaon an attempt is made to isolate those 
problems which chiefly concern contemporary thmkers Everywhere 
“ authoritative solutions are studiously avoided Particularly good are 
the articles on Ethics and 2Ietaphysics. the latter being the outstondmg 
article m the book The liveliest is the one on Epistemology The mtel- 
ligent layman, having been soberly informed in the articles on Eatumabsm 
and Empiricism of the grave issu^ over which the rival contestants have 
battled for so long is here shown that “ then tug-of-war lacks a rope" 
He mav well be baffled, but he cannot fail to leam from this sparkbng 
article * Aesthetus, and to a lesser degree Politics, receive as always meagre 


treatment 

The accounts of individual philosophers, with the exception of recent 
nnag are generallv good, the best bemg those most difficult to wnte. e g 
Kant and the G^ks Kecent tlmikers. wuth the exception of Russell, 
Nioore and Wittgenstein, are so inadequately treated that one must 
query the wisdom of mdnding them at all For example, the article on 
Professor Price devotes two sentences to Perception and one to Thinting 
and Experience, an unique feat of compression Jaspers, whose mflueni* 
on philosophers is said to be ml. is given about four times as much 

space as Austm whose influence is said to be considerable. There are ^o 
some inconsistencies e g. Ayer, m the artide on Phenomenalism is described 
as its “ most unwavermg supporter ", and m the biographical note is said 
to have forsaken phenomenalism The choice of livmg philosophera may- 
well appear eccentric to some, e g. no room is found for Hampshire, Kneale 


and Parter. „„ . . , 

The weakest section is that on tedmical terms These are mterpiwed 
so narrowly that less than twenty qualify It was disconc^i^ to find 
that of tile ten topics, chosen at random as hkelv to interest the mteiupint 
lavman. not one was mduded, tit Action, Error. Sdf, Ima^ation, 3fom- ■ 
ory. Space, Time, Causation, Behef, Necessity. The omission of most ot 
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the traditional topics of Philosophy is defended by the Editor on the 
strange grounds that their inclusion \rould involve giving either authon- 
tative or inconsistent answers TI, however, the Editor could trust his 
contributors to avoid partisanship over “ isms he could surely do so here ; 
m any case a few such topics are admitted, e g. Truth and Freedom of the 
IVill Many of the topics mentioned are naturally discussed here and there 
under ‘ isms ” or under the biographical headings, but the reader is given no 
help whatsoever to find them ; hence this mam criticism could largely 
have been forestalled had there been adecpiate cross-references or even an 
mdex As it is, one has the impression that justice has been done more to 
Philosophers than to Philosophy If it is impossible in the compass of 300 
pages to do justice to both, then let the practitioners sufier rather than the 
subject 

It would be unjust to end on a carping note One must sympathize 
with the Editor on the magnitude of his task and congratulate him on the 
remarkable lucidity, accuracy and interest of most of the articles and on the 
ongmahty and freshness many. Pis hope to mterest and instruct 
bo& the layman and the expert will largely be fulfilled. 


J. L Evaxs 


Pkzloaophy of the Person By P. A. M iskus . Basil Blackwell, Oxford 
1960 XV 93 12s. Od. 

Teos monograph is mainly an effort against a collection of possible sceptical 
attitudes to the identity of Persons. Gratitude to A. J T. D. 'Wisdom is 
expressed m the pre&ce along with the desire to rmderstand “ why 
people get spoken of as what they are not and to find sober saymgs which 
wifi, help us to appreciate what a person is. to see and see agam how people 
are what they are ” 

This leaves us hopeful for we are to see a most permissive guidance of 
the tools of a critical analysis, the permissiveness of Wisdom, worked upon 
a most recaldtrant of pMosopbical difficulties, that of scepticism m the 
identity of Persons 

In the first chapter relevant doctrmes of Locke. Hume and Reid are 
usefully discussed, m the second are seven aspects of ‘ The Scepticism 
As To 'Whether ily Identity Remains The Same From This Moment To 
The Hext Moment while the last chapter of five pages, asks and answers, 
“ 'What Is A Philosophic Question ? and “ 'What Is A Philosophic 
Statement ^ ” 

There is no padding m this short work. Each sentence, crabbed or not. 
contributes something to the argument while sometimes an cxpositorv 
pomt is most happily put (Id, 13, 16). 

The chiding of scepticism runs as follows. Sceptical error in philosophv 
is often ifiuminating (68), though misdirected, so that philosophical correc- 
tion often consists m just re-d£rectmg attention. The sceptic's “ virtue is 
in the crime that his distmction is " (13). 

The sceptic often has the facts but he has got them in such perverse 
arrangement that his argument has the form of non sequitvr (64. 67. 69. 
etc ), Take the sceptic who says (63). *’ I can never know what the last 
feelmg I appeared to feel was felt by for I no longer feel it The conscious- 
ness-facts of times other than the present ... are forever to be guessed 
at, for the identity with the present consciousness of a conscionsnes’: 
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Tlus aspect of the systematicaUy ambiguous “I” is re-direoted bv 
Nxokw in one paragraph (64) Expectations and memories of conscious, 
ness-laots have one logic while premises and mdirect tests as to then 
^th have a different logic. Having seen, say, is not provmg that you 
nave seen And because this first sort of logic is different, “ this leads 
the Bwptic to say [there] is no knoivmg [the umty of my feelmgs] But as 
all [the sceptio s] reflections about the differences are true and as do 
not on the basis of these differences draw a distinction between * knowing ’ 
and not knowing * hia step must be a ww eegmtur *’ 

But surely it is a shallow psj-choanalysis -nhich always sees m our 
^s^ticism, even those which are onmes, the same unwary genre of TmHfjiTrfi 
By now we ought to be bored with sceptics whose correction (61) “ makes 
it to the ]^mt for ns to lemmd [them] that the several senses of the general 
concept ‘ knowledge ’ are very different firom each other . . We 
ought to bo bored with sceptica who Tiould be satisfied \nth the judgment 
that their arguments arc non tequUurs because they have fouled the 
distinction between what is available to us now and what already bas been 
OT will be available to us (64, 66) Kbr ought it to be eaqr to work up 
interest m sceptics vho could learn firom the argument of “ the best and 
hence the normal use of language ” (60) jSuch moves agomst such sceptics 
no longer get us the psyoho-philosophical insights Sceptics now have 
more sophisticated obsessions, obsessions vhidi may oven turn out to be 
articulate 

Perhaps you should read the last chapter first Then it ought be clearer 
why we meet only the sceptic whose “ virtue is m the crime that his 
distmction is” In the last chapter we are told that a philosophical 
question is “ a standmg question os to nothing for thoughtful persons ”, is 
” a question that is habitually a ohallonge to dear thought ”, ” a challenge, 
cf saymg ‘ the enemy i ’ ” (91), Here it is dearest what manner of back- 
water we are visitmg— one where the only good Indian is stall a dead Indian 
You might feel that before the plulosophical method of Yirtue-vio-error will 
work, before the correction of certam scepticism will jidd us sharp insight 
into Persons, we must ” imderstand why sceptics get spoken of as what they 
are not and . . . find sober saymgs which will help us appreciate what a 
sceptic IS, to see and see agam how sceptacs are what they are ”. 

S COVAL 


La 3Ietaphi/sigue et h Language By Loins Bougieb Pons: Elam- 
maiion, 1960. Pp. 262. 960 ffs+T L 

M. Bohdieb approaches the diSBoult problem of the relation between 
language and metaphysics m a somewhat disconcerting manner What 
interests him is not what metaphysicians do to ordmaiy language, but, 
rather, language as a determining factor m the origin of metaphysics The 
residt is that he tends to treat the various metaphysical doctnnes as 
anthropological phenomena rather than as contnbniaons to philoso^y 
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The aim. of the book, according to the aotbor, is to show how the origin 
of Plato’s and .Aristotle’s meta^jsics lies in certain pecolionties of the 
Greek language, and the subsequent development of these theories b^ the 
Scholastics TWe ace chapters on the nominalist and empiricist reaction 
to Greek metaphysics m both the Middle Ages and modem times. Hnally, 
with some remarks on the German language, he pursues this tradition in 
the essentialism of Husserl and the emstentaabsm of Heidegger. The 
author concludes with a rather vague chapter on the value of metaphymcs. 
He also expresses the hope that this vrork will incite the young to investi- 
gate the largely unex^ied area that lies at the meeting pomt of several 
disciplines, vtz logic, Imgnistics, history of religion, and h^oiy of philo- 
sq^y 

It seems to me that M. Bougper does not succeed either in establishing 
his main thesis about the origm of Gredr metaphysics or in vindicating 
hiB daim that there is a genuine inquiry of the sort he suggests. The 
results he obtains from his logico-positivist analysis of language ace not 
deady connected with the observations made horn a hngidst's point of 
view On the other hand the historical treatment only shows that there 
IS a broadly realist tradition in Western philosophy as well as a reaction to 
it , it does not bring out how hnguistic peculiarity or idiosyncrasies give 
nse to metaphysics. 

M!. Bougiec’s book, though it contains some interesting suggestions, 
sufiers horn two mam weaknesses both resultmg from insufficient examina- 
tion of the qnestion of the relation of thon^t to langnage : 

(a) His lack of mterest in the worries of the metaphysicians together 
■with the positivist view that ordmary language is illogicM and badly con- 
stmcted m contrast to science, prevents him from making clear how 
exactly the “ lUogicahty ” of ordinary language gives birth to metaphysics. 
Is it becanse Plato and Aristotle tned to do, usmg ordmary langnage. wbat 
physicistB, logidaiis and mathematicians achieve by means of formal 
notations^ In what way are Imguistio forms, like or unlike notations, the 
result of thought^ Surely these are the crucial questions yet M. Bougier 
passes them by It is rather surprising then to find birn saying that 
Aristotle went wrong m not recognising that mureisal propositions ore 
hypothetical m character, and that there is a need for an existential 
quantifier, simply because he disregarded ordinary langnage (p. 40). It is 
also odd to find on page 51 the remark that the ambiguities of the definite 
arheio can he elimina ted by the mtrodnction of quantifiers one of which is 
“ (k) = un certam x tel que ... ”, 

(5) M. Bougier formulates the problem about the relahon of langnage 
to thou^t as follows Does thou^t shape language or do linguistic forms 
condition thought? Without considering whether these are m fact mutu- 
^y exclusive alternatives, he adopts the latter fiillowmg what he calls the 
“lingnistB”. Thns equipped he goes on to argue that the definite 
artade m Greek, afiowing os it does the creation of nouns ont of verbs and 
adjectives, induced the Theory of Ideas in Plato and the theory of essences in 
Aristotle. Plato and Aristotle, according to M. Bougier. were duped by 
mto (Seating mythologies. Unlike Mr. Geatfii who once said that 
Plato’s theory was such as to he aplltf e^iessed by the hypostatizing use 
of the definite artade, the present author seems committed to the dubious 
ww that Plato's theory (xiuld not have originateit in a language that 
lacked this idiom. I am not sure what this claim mvolvcs. nor what 
arguments would support it M Bougier seems satisfied to remark that 
m Chinese, e g cme can do without d(^n(dive or mductive forms of reasoning. 
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“ La logiqiie (dimoise est tuie logique de I’Ordie, une sarte d’Etiquel^ 
umverselle ” (p 48). Would it not have been more to the pomt to 
examine the contrast between Chmese patterns of argument with those m 
iE'rench? 

Kimon Lycos 


Besna%amM» Concepts of Me&od, By NsAii W GnmmY. Columbia 
TJmversity Fr^, New York, 1960. Pp. xxvi + 256 48s net 

At one time it was taken for granted that the mterest m method shown by 
seventeenth-century thmkers such as Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes was a 
novelty due solely to their scaentifio ouriosily and mdependence of mmd 
But more recently it has been suggested by Cassirer and others that this 
mterest derived from discussions of method by scholars of the prevtous 
century The author of this study m the history of ideas tells us m bis 
preface that he became mterested m the problem when workmg as a 
graduate student of philosophy at Columbia and decided that it was 
necessary to make a broader mvestigation of Benaissance hterature on 
the subject The result is a very thorou^ and competent survey of the 
field At the end Professor Gilbert wntes ‘ It should be dear that much 
of the earlier discussion did not even toudi upon the method of gammg 
vahd and useful knowledge, but concerned only the method of transmittmg 
an “ already established art ”, or of pursuing a successful course of study 
Puttmg these methods aside, there remains, to be sure, a famt residue of 
philosophizing that seems to oonoem the method of science, and many 
dABcnp tnnnR of method that sound surpnsmgly modem , but these are only 
descriptions, not prescriptions We may take this, then, as our 

general condusion oonoemmg this whole movement of thought Soferas 
practical effect upon methods of scientifio mvestigation goes, the result 
of these long and wordy controversies was minimal, although m a few 
fields the arts methodology laid the grounds for the revampmg of tedmiques 
of exposition, for mstance, m law or histoiy So far as theoretical efieot 
goes, there is no question but that m reviving the subject of method and 
m studying the philosophical works of the ancients, these Benaissance 
scholars were settmg up a demand firr a method which was to be answered, 
m the form of philosophical programmes, m the next century, and were 
also furnishing some hmts firom classical thouf^t which do not altogether 
disappear firom view even though the seventeenth century did not care to 
mention or to read what their predecessors had written on the subject ’ 
The conclusion is not excitmg, but it is eminently sensible and well 
supported by evidence. After an account of the ancient and medieval 
sources available to Benaissance writers on method, Gilbert surveys their 
uses of the word ‘ method ’ and the growth of the custom of wntmg 
about method m dialectical textbooks His prmcipal characters are Bamus 
and Zabarolla, but ho gives information about many others, with qnotatmM 
ample oTionEb to carry oonviotion For most of the humanists a methOT 
was no more than an efficient and compendious way of presentmg a subjera 
The age was full of would-be reformers of education, and hundreds of books 
were written to show how the hberal arts and some other tra^taonal 
subjects of study could bo imparted m brisk and busmesshto fashion 
But, as Gilbert remarks, some seventeenth-century teachers of meoicme 
and’ philosophy viewed the humanist reforms of Vives and Bam^us w a 
threat to their own chenshed ideal of strict science, and were stimulated m 
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consequence to try to expound a ‘ scientific ’ (^ e knowledge-producmg) 
method which they thou^t they found in Anstotle. Galen, Itoclus, the 
Greek commentators on iinstotle, and Averroes Then: programme was 
not forward-lookmg, hut then taJk of resolution and compositian seems to 
have had some influence on Galileo ’Siam, the humanist side the most 
usefiil contribution to the development of natural science was not a theory 
of method but a revival of mterest m mathematics For aesthetic 
reasons scholars cultivated Platonism (sometimes m rather grotesque 
ways), and Platonism brou^t with it moreased reipeot for geometiy 
Agam the results can be seen m Gahleo’s writings 
To most readers of AT-ru m it wfll not come as a surprise that the worhs of 
Plato and Anstotle are more nounshmg to the mtellect than those of 
Cicero and Ovid But it would be unfair to suggest that Gilbert has merely 
proved the obvious On the contrary, he has made a useful contribution 
to the mteUectual history of a rather obscure period by giving a scholarly 
account of a lot of seco^-rate matter I confess that I do not want to 
read any more of the work of the logicians of tiiat age , but why diould such 
a result be expected firom a review of their writings^ It is a mistake to 
suppose that mteUeotnal history is valuable only if it reveals forgotten 
masterpieces, ]ust as it is a mistake to suppose tiiat archaeologists are 
wasting their time unless they uncover works of art fit for exhibiticm m the 
great national collections 

WruJASi Khsalb 


What IS Philosophy^ By Euueb Straoite New York, OjEfordUmversity 
Press, 1961 Pp 139. SI 60 

So httie IS said about so much m this book that a reviewer cannot but ask 
himself what purpose such a book can serve The decflared aim is to give 
tile beginner an over-all view of philosophy before he becomes mvolved 
But I doubt whether the untramed student will get more than a confused 
and kaleidoscopic impression from a boch which devotes only a few para- 
graphs to every aspect of philosophy flrom the Ten Commandments to 
Di^ctical MatenaWn However simple and dear the style such con- 
densation of content must be unpalatable to the uninitiated Further, 
though we would expect the text ctf such a book to be unimpeachable as &r 
as it goes, for the less we say the less chance we have of saying anythmg 
false, I fed that it must, neverthdess, be detrimental , ]ust as we can he 
wrihout saying what is false, may it not mislead by leavmg so much unsaid? 
I cannot attempt to support on affirmative answer to tins question here 
smce it would mvolve writing a book many tunes the length of this one 
Though it IS almost bound to be misleading m this way, we have a ri^t to 
expect what m said to be as httie mialea^ag as possible , here, this is not 
tile case 

For instance, thou^ Idealism is considered by many to be untenable, it 
IS not cpute as ndicnlous as Sprague would !tove us suppose In his 
exposition, he mterprets the Idealist thesis that material objects do not 
exist as meaning timt the objects of perception are ideas, and hence are 
all we know and the only tiungs for which we con chum existencie He then 
refutes this by saying that it is just untrue that we percmve ideas, if by 
‘ ideas ’ we mean ‘ sensations ’ His mom example is the retinal image of 
which it IS certainly true to say that it is not the object of our own percep- 
tions Via vision we perceive material objects, not visual sensations. 
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hence “ ■we have no good reason for saying -that the "world is nothing but 
ideas I feel sure -that this is a misrepresentation of Idealism for I do 
not thinh it essential for "the Idealists to demde whether sensatians are the 
objects of percep'tion or not • the Idealist nlaiTnn -that since, on 'the theory of 
representalive x>^ception, the image is interposed between mind and 
object, we have no reason for claiming "that the image is an image of any- 
thing, t e. that 'the objects of perception exist He may or may not claim 
■that we are aware of sensaMons, for his thesis is simply ■Qiat only sensa'tdons 
are given, hence whatever 'we perceive, we have no right •to assert 'the 
existence of anything but sensation. The Idealist may say that 'though "we 
do not perceive our own retinal images we may perceive smells ; it does not 
matter 'to the Idealist whether objects or sensaiaons are ■the objects of 
perception; either way only sensations are given and hence only they exist 
In any case, if Sprague 'wished to defend his 'thesis that sensations are 
never the objects of perc^tion, he -would ha-ve to distinguish between 
smdls as given sensations, though unperceived, and smdls as perceived 
■though not perceived sensa-tions This would amount to defining sensations 
as unpercmvable, not to asserting that they are, as a matter of fact, not so 
A further confusion enters in when he lades to make his thesis a matter of 
logic by equatmg perceiving mtii sensing, in which case, -to deny his -thesis 
would be to claim that we sense our sensatfons * to claim t.hiR leads to an 
infinite regress for -we -would need a fiuther set of senses beyond those 
which are originally stimulated m order to sense the ori^al sensations and 
so on. 

Again, in his esposition of Empiricism, Sprague misleads by putting the 
emphasis m the "wrong place He says • “ to convince an Empnidst -that 
what you are talking about does, or might exist, you must convmce him 
that he and other people besides yourself can, or might experience it. If 
your statements about what there is are to be meaningful "to an Empiricist, 
he must know how mi^t go about discovering &e existence or non- 
existence of what you^ axe -talking about”. This suggests that being 
publicly sensible is a criterion of -the meaningfulness of existence claxms, 
and hence of what exists This criterion is an ordmary criterion of -the 
reality of material objects, e g, the objects of hallucinations and mirages are 
not counted as real But I thinTr the Empiricist -wishes "to emphasise "the 
connection between meaningfatness and venfiabihty. He is not so 
specifically concerned -with the criteria of material objects The Empixicist 
need say simply that if no one can verify the existence or non-existence of 
an entity th^ the claim that it emsts is meanin^ess. In other words, it 
is not essential that more than one person should be able to verify its 
existence Certainly, in tibia case, the existence claim -will be meanm^ess 
to everyone else. So far firom the criterion of pubhcity bemg stressed, it 
should strictly be denied by the Empiricist, Eor instance, the claim that 
there are fiiines at the bottom of my garden, visible only to me, is meanmg- 
fiil to me rince I can -verify it , but on the common-sense criterion of reahty 
f e the cntenon of publicity, a distmotion is made between what is meanmg- 
fiil and what is real 

Another unnecessarily misleadmg statement is Sprague’s comparison of 
religion and philosophy. Of all the -views of religion which he might ha-ve 
taken, he chooses to discuss a -view very like that of thehereticalJaiiBenists 
of the se-venteenth century. I need hardly say that the comparison is not 
exactly fair or correct 


iMy italics 
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In BTim, iihia book meiely tends to b ear out my opinion that tdl such books 
are both useless and dangerous It is contrary to the spirit of plulosophy. 
which aims to exorcise the misleading elements &om ordmaiy language, not 
to add to the sum of maccurate, ambiguous, misleading statements. 

D. M. IVbigbt 

3’Ae Bcute WritiJigB of Bertrand Sussell. Edited with an introduction by 

Bobebt E Egeeb and Iiesteb E Dekoee'. Greoige Allen & TJnwin 

Ltd , 1961. Pp 736 42s 

The title of this book is in many ways misleadiiig ; these axe not the hasio 
writings of Lord Bussell at all 1 can’t help it ^ Bussdl himsdf talks of 
brm^tng together “ so just an epitome ’ of his w r itin gs ; with the excep- 
tion of undra a hundred pages out of 700, most of those 100 pages concerned 
with logic and mathematics, no man could see why he bemi so justly 
mfluenkal m philosophy from reading this book. I therefore cannot help 
feehng that the Basie Wnftngs would have been a bettea: book with ‘ Basic ’ 
dropped fiom the title and the 100 pages dropped &om the body ; to read 
some of Bussell’s best — the clear, inaave. nndutteied prose of the Preface 
to Pnncipia Maihematica — beside the re&rmed Vlctoiianism of his worst — 
“ sex IS a natural need, like food and drink ” — serves, I thi-nV, no useful 
purpose I therefore cannot recommend The Basie Writings of Bertrand 
BusseB as a purchase for philoso^ers , it bdongs on the shelves of libraries. 

However, someone who hkes bedside reading by a philosopher win find 
m this book an undemanding selection of writings, all quite ^ort. There 
are some autobiographical pieces, one of BusseH’s short stories and a 
selection of essays, some matters about language, snppets from bis mathe- 
matical wntmg, a &w essays (they are no more) taken from hfe mors 
senous philosophical works, bits on p^dholQgy, education, politics 
economics, history, religion, science, ourrmrt events and, of course, war 
m the Nuclear Age Here is a monument to the breadth of Bussell's 
interests ; unfortunately, here also is ample Qlnstration of the carelessness 
of much of Bussell’s writing sinoe the great change came some time in the 
twenties 

To take just one example which would be ofphilosophical interest if it 
were better done : BusselTs attitude towards present day ‘ linguistic 
philosophy ’. He opens the door to linguistic problems (in ‘ Theory of 
Enowled^ ’ fiom My Philosaphicai Beidopmeat) by saying. I realized in 
1918 that 1 had not paid enou^ attention to ’ meaning ' and to linguistic 
problems generally ”. He ad^ that he had not at aQ apprehended thoir 
difficulty and complexily. Nearly ten years later he is stall in the same 
mood. In ‘ Language ’ (fiom An OuHine of Philosophy, 1927) he wntcc. 

“ The subject of language is one which has not been studied with sufficient 
care ”, thou|^ bis own treatment thereafter shows that he has not boon 
very careful himself But by 1957, in ‘ The Cult of “ Common Hs-ioo “ ' 
(from Portraits from Memory), he has given up that mterest in lanpniqto 
and has not even bothered to ^d out what the ’* certam Imguistio (loot vtno '' 
he finds so objectionable is about. Mentioning that he will bo noouncit of 
misrepresenting the position, he characterizes it as follows , “ Tlio ilool rin' 
as I understand it, consists in mamtaining that the langiinpi) of iltilh lif'- 
with words used in their ordmary meanings, suffices lor |)|i||o>‘rrj‘ ~ 
which has no need of technical terms or of changes of rl(/M)llenfio~ ' 
common terms ” It would, I think, be very hard 1o litid «’ philo'" ' - 

28 
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today who holds this view as a phUosophtcal position Certainly now 
there is a Inaa against the use of technical terms (and a veiy good bias it 
IS too), but this arises fixim the fact that philosophers understand linguistic 
probl^B and the ease of misusmg technical terms far better than they did 
^me philosophers perhaps think that teilmioal terms ore unnecessary 
But few if any philosophy feel that if a teehnioal term or a word us^ 
m other than its normal signification appears in a philosc^hical work, then 
that work (philosophically, logically) mitaf be worthless Certainly this is 
not a position held m general by “ '&e most influential school of philosophy 
m Britain at the present day Bussell here is diargmg wmdmiUs 
The Baevi Wrtfmgs is well produced with few misprmts and dear type. 
There is a useful list of Buss^’s prmoipal works and a chronology of his 
life There is no mdez, but I hardly think that important as the table of 
contents is very full and the passages very short There is nothing new 
by Bussell except a Preface and a second short passage on his dionged 
attitude towards mduction on pages 164-156. 

JON WHBATLBir 

The Aseeaa of Life A phUosophusal shidy of the theory of evdhUum By 
T. A Gonnax Allen & Unwm, 1961 Fp 236 30s. 

Pboxessob Gounai: has written a very good book His summary of 
accepted sdectioniat theory mdudes mention of many pomts of soientiflc 
controversy (a g onto-mutation, phylogenesis, epigenesis), and is dearly 
mtdhgible without bemg grossly oversimplified After a stimulating 
discussion of some of the logical and linginstio features of evolutionary 
theory, he asks whether the tiieoiy has metaphysiod imphcations outside 
the particular fields with which it deals scientifically He diows that 
words such as “ direction ”, “ progress ”, “ purpose ”, may change mean- 
mg when transferred from withm evolutionary theory to the process of 
evolution as a whole, and a fortwn to extra-biological or cosmic evolution , 
but they do not necessarily lose aU sctentifie meaning when so transferred 
Thus wider questions usmg such terms can often be approached by way of 
scientific evidence, and con sometimes be given a defimte answer We may 
wish to accept certam metaphysical positrons regordmg evolution as a 
whole which oomcade with our general world- view (e g. Evolution exhibits 
purposive design), but such “ explanations ” can m no way compete with 
scientific e^lanations, though they may appear more or less plausible m 
the light , of future discovenes of evolutionary science. Two persons may 
agree scuentifically while disagreemg metaphysically 

In his discussion of the logical features of seleotumist theory Frofessor 
Goudge says “ A crossword puzzle is a more apt model than a deduc- 

tive ohom m the h^t of which to understand the explanatory function of 
selectionist theory ” (p 124) Whereas the theoretical structure of physios 
consists of purely nomological, causal statements which allow us to moke 
precise predictions, selectionist theory oontams both nomological statements 
about recurrent phenomena (e g the laws of phylogenetic trends), and 
“ historical ” statements concermng mdividual, non-ieourrent events (e g 
the first occupation of dry land by vertebrates). These latter are explana- 
tory, and causal, yet non-nomologioal ■ they are not umversal statements, 
nor do they allow us to make precise preiotions. The only predictions 
an evolutionist can make with any certainty are negative ones On page 
77 he says “ Whenever a narrative explanation of an event m evolution 
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IS called for, the event is not an instance of a land, but is a singular 
occurrence, something which has happraied just once and whvdi cannot 
recur It is, therefore, not material for any generalization or law The 
same is true of its proposed explanation What we seek to formulate is a 
temporal sequence of conditions which, taken as a whole, constitutes a 
unique sufiSment condition of event This sequence wiU likewise 
never recur, thou^ various elements of it may ” This contrast between 
the systematio and historical types of explanation combmed m seleotionist 
theory is weakened by the adnuasion (p 76) that the latter are not com- 
pletely mdependent of laws, for they only fimction against a background 
of “ a vast array of prior information, assumptiDiis, mductive generaliza- 
tions, etc ”, which general knowledge is not peculiar to any one explana- 
tion, and IS therefore extrinsic to the structure of the narrative explana- 
tion itself “ If laws ace mvolved, th^ are so trivial that we need not 
mention them and rarely even nolace i^em ” But what are the criteria 
of triviality^ A law may be “ trivial ” because it is &mihar, and yet 
require an explanation, which cannot be easily found. Is “ Allunsuppoiled 
bodies fall to the ground ” a trivial law^ And is “ Offspring resemble 
their parents ” tnvialf Professor Gkiudge, I think, would say so Yet m 
so far as neo-Mendehan genetics and the research of, for instance, Cnck 
and Watson give us an explanation of this law m terms of the underlymg 
mechanisms of mhentance, it is essentully bnked with the eystematic pact 
of evolutionaiy theory, and thus lends greater weight to those historical 
explanations which assume it Professor Goudge gives us a useful dis- 
tmction, serving also to contrast the physicist and -^e cosmologist, but it 
admits of vaiying degrees Some historical explanations ace more nearly 
nomological, more theory-loaded, than others And is the evolutionist 
really committed to beheving that an identical sequence of events cannot 
recur, even on another planet^ 

Though he discusses various neo-Lamarckian viewpomts. Professor 
Goudge says of Lysenko “ Smce his opposition has been motivated by 
ideological rather than soientifio considerations, it does not require di^ 
oussion here ”, and — uncharacteristically — be gives no reference A dis- 
cussion of Lysenko’s standpomt would surely have been of much use, 
both m danfymg the logical criteria which must be satisfied to bmld or 
assess any sctentific evolutionaiy theory, and also m showing how such a 
theory may be tidcea to have metaphysical imphcations, which then affect 
its evaluation m what «kou2d be a purely scientifio context (This is well 
discussed m J S Huxley’s “ Soviet Genetics and World Science ” ) 

I found five mispnnts p 63, 1 1 — for “ revolutionary ” read “ evolu- 
tionary”, p 97, 1 19 — d^te “of”, p 162, 1 8 — for “development” 
read “ devkopmental ”, p 195, 1 24 — ^for “ casual ” read “ causal ”, 
p 214, 1 34 — for “ Ducugis ” read “ Decugis ”. 

Masgabei a Booee 

The Gonstttution of laberly By F A Hayee Boutledge & Eegan Paul 
Ltd , London, 1960. ^ x -j- 670 45s 

In this book Professor Hayek endeavours to work out m some detail what 
hberiy withm a somely is, what factors m sociefy tend to dimmish or 
mcrease it, its advantages and disadvantages to the members of that 
society and several other less central matters such as the errors and m- 
equibes of Socialism. 
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Bjow does one sum up such a book in a short notice t I/et me say that it 
IS absolutely magnificent, but it is not philosophy. Or anyway, it is not 
hard worhmg philosophy, the way we tiy to do it now. 1 do not wont to 
land present fashions but there surely is a real advance m ttying to go a 
httie way certainly rather than a long way uncertainly. Hayek’s swe^ 
is enormous, he wants to go a veiy, veiy long way. So &i does he want to 
go, m fact, that I would hate to try estimating the number of individual 
points he seeks to make ; it must be hundreds if not thousands and excq)- 
tion could be taken to a great many of them._ Thus, though the book is 
monumental, the space devoted to really very tickhsh little problems is often 
not great, certainly not great enough. Again, fhe basis of his invesffgatians 
is often obscure, that is, it is often doubl^ whether he is makmg a logical 
or a scientifio pomt. 

But the book u magnificent It is a reasoned statement of ftith, a 
book about pohtias on the hipest level and a very fine one. I hearty 
recommend it, if not as philosophy 

Jon WiTBATiarf 

John Lodhe. Jkd BxizianaUsmo aU’ Ilbmmismo. By Casio AtraTrsio 
Tiauo. Giuho Emandi editore, 1960. Pp. BIS. lore 4000. 

In discussing Locke’s philosophy in its various a^ects, the author of this 
book also defends a the^, and while this is perhaps not altogether novel, 
his defence in part is. His aim is to clarify the nature of Locke’s empiri' 
dsm which in his view had two mam featiu^ ; (o) an endeavonr to hberal- 
ize knowledge ftom the a priori and deductive oonstmciaons of Cartesiiui- 
ism and to mclnde within its scope the experimental, historical, and social 
sciences ; (6) an attempt to asagn to each intellectual pursuit a method of 
control whereby to ascertam its proper conditums and to hunt its asppi- 
tions within a dearly defined subject-matter. Smce much of the critical 
aspect of Carteaonism together with its technique of philosophiCBl analysis 
was kept ahve by Locke as part of both these tendencies, &gnor Viano — 
as is also indicated by the sub-titLe of his book — treats bis whole theme 
as an illustrafion of the nature of transition from Cartesian rataomlism 
to the dootnnes and attitudes of the Age of Enh^tenment In particular, 
he tries to describe the passage from Locke’s early metaphysical Essays on 
the law of nature to the sober, critical atandpomt of his maturity. 

'Tina interpretation, though at times over-emphasized here, is helpful, 
especially if applied to Locke’s epistemology. In the first plaw, the 
author maintains, rightly it would seem, that though Locke primarily 
offered a psycholo^eal account of the origin of ideas, he also argued, as 
part of a more strictly philosophical thesis, that all significant concepts 
miiat be analysable in terms of simple sense impressions and also testable 
(in Prof. Price’s phrase, ‘ cashable ’), at least indirectly, by means of 
repeated sensory observation; foronlyin thisway could esperifimoebeoome 
an instrument of control. The phrases ‘ sense ’ and ‘ sensory ’ here tefe 
not only to ordmary sense perception but also to what m Locke’s termin- 
ology is ‘ reflexion ’, t e introspection, which he concedes “ mi^t prqperly 
enou^ be called internal sense Secondly, a particnlar advantage of 
this empiricist dootrme, m the author’s qpmioii, was that it could pxmde 
a basis for ethics and explain m what sense there is a dependence of ^Ine 
on facts It is often asked what Locke’s empiricism m moral theory 
amounts to but this question is never safasfaetwnly answered ; eonsid^ 

tion should therefore be given to the author’s attempt to dnoidate it. He 
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acgues that, as moral ideas, on Locke’s view, are relational and the rdations 
involved al\rays those between an acbon and a mle, any comparison 
between the two terms of the relationship xn^upposes sometbi^ that 
renders these homogeneous and commensurable. He shows that t^ can 
only be a set of ultimstdy given, simple ideas of sense. In the light of 
this explanation it is easy to see how Lodke's empiricism was bound to 
tmdenWe ike metaphysically mpired theory of obligation set hsrth m 
his Esaays on the law of nature ; in &ct to what extent it made morals 
arbitrary and relative After ^ its thesis was that moral truths are 
found not by mtnitmg innate rational principles but by starting £n>m 
sunjde ideas of sense, though ikese of course would only be their necessaiy, 
not sufiSmeint conditions , dearly iken moral truths could be neitl^ 
certam nor dedumble It mi^t be thought that with this empiricist thesis 
Locke’s notion of a demonstrable ethics, with which he also sympathized, 
was plainly mcompaiable. Here Signor Yiano’s discnsdon is likewise 
ongi^ and interesting Hib pomt is that ikis nofaon had different 
filiations and apphcations m ike devdopment of Locke’s doctrine, depend- 
ing for instance on whether its basis was religious or concdved as a purely 
Imguistio matter or construed as the result ^ an alleged afiknty between 
morals and mathematios Even so, Locke would still appear hrae to be a 
rationalist rather than an empiricist And there are admittedly other 
tum-empinctst doctnnes which he embraced and which cannot readily be 
fitted mto the author’s mam exegesis (For these see Pro&ssor Byle’s 
Tereentenary Address on Locke, 0 H F., 1933, pp 26-27 ) 

Indeed, it is by no means obvious whether ike author’s hues of inteipre- 
tation can be uniformly applied, as he suggests, to all parts of Loike’s 
piuloaophy. For not ody is this inconsistent at times ; it also comprises 
subject-matters such as politics or theology which admit of an empiiiciBt 
thesiB only m a very modified sense To say, for instance, that Locke 
hbetakzed pohtical thought by dissociating it &om the a prion and the 
general and basing it on the recogmtion of pievailmg social and histoncal 
conditions (as tins permits one to ascertam the real hmits of the compati- 
biliiy of mterests and the legitimaiy of claims made in public life} tends to 
con^e two parts of pohtics whi<k Locke kept quite distinct — political 
philosophy and pohtical art or prudence Fasamg to details, I noticed a 
contradiction between statements on pages 2o2 and 260 as to whether 
Locke’s description of the state of nature is or is not diametncally opposed 
to Hobbes’s It must also be emphasized that references to Draft B of 
the Essay should be, favie de mieux, to the manuscript now avadable in the 
Bodleian rather than to Band’s ektion which, as I have explained else- 
where, IS hopelessly mcorrect For tins reason. mcidentaUy, it is also 
unfortunate that an Italian translation of tins edition should have bemi 
made and published m 1948 

Of the dozen or so books on Locke written duzmg the last ten years this 
is the thud from Italy The reason for the many new publications is of 
course ultimately the recently acquired MS. material m Oxford, ftom 
which Signor Viano himself has drawn laxgdy. He is also the first to have 
made fiiU use of the shorthand notes for his overall appraisal of Locke’s 
philosophy. Something else to his credit might, I think; be mentioned 
here, namely that he has recently edited (for the first time and before 
this has been done in England) Locke’s two early treatises on the civil 
magistrate, as a part of a volume which convemently contains all the 
different Lockean writings on toleration. 


W. VON Lnxsnn 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

33e 

I.— KNOWING AND PROMISING 

Bt Josathau Kasbisos^ 

P^T I 

INDEPENDEStT TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT 

I 

In Part I of my paper, I shall be concerned only Trfth the following 
types of sentence. I shall be concerned with sentences such as 
‘ I know she will be late said by Jones of Miss Robinson at time 
tl, and sentences snch as ‘ Jones knew she wonld be late said 
by Smith of Jones at time t2, and with sentences snch as ‘ I 
promise not to be late said by hliss Robinson at time tl, and 
sentences such as ‘ She promis^ not to be late said by Smith 
of Mias Robinson at time t2. 

I shall not be concerned with sentences where ■flieTerb ‘ know ' 
(or ' knows ’ or * knew ’) is not followed by a form of words such 
as ' she will be late ’ or * that she will be late This means that 
I shall not be concerned with sentences where the word ' know ’ 
or ‘ knows ’ or ‘ knew ’ is followed by words or phrases such as 
‘ his (or my) way ‘ his (or my) onions * Bmningham ‘ the 
Lord’s Prayer ‘ how to play contract bridge ‘ how the inter- 
nal combustion engme worfe ‘ where she is ‘ why it's not 
going ‘ when she will come *. ‘ what the matter is , ‘ not to eat 
peas with my knife ‘ the difference between margarine and 

^ ‘ Enowtog how ’ must not be conhised with ‘ knowing how to ”, though 
it is perhaps unnecessarily pedantic to point out that what is nonnaUr 
referred to as ‘knowing how’ would be more accurately described as 
‘ knowing how to Knowing how the internal combustion engine works 
for example, probably does only mvolve knowing that certain thm^ about 
the working of the internal combustion engine are true. 

© Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd 1062 
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butter The diffeieace between those occiuTences o£ ‘ know ’ 
with which I shall, and those with which I shall not, be p.rtTn»ATnof^ 
is that with the former, bnt not with the latter, the words follow- 
ing ‘ know ’ express somethin capable of being true or false. It 
makes sense to say ‘ It is true (or felse) that she is late ’, but it 
does not make sense to say ‘ T^ irmiTigTi am is true (or false) ’ or 
‘ How to play contract bri^e is true (or &lse) 

Hot shall I for the moment be concerned with those cases 
where the word ‘ promise ’ (or ‘ promises ’ or ‘ promised ’) is fol- 
lowed by words like ‘ that she will not be late I am not 
suggesting that there is necessarily an important difEerence 
between pro m i sin g to and promising that, but there may be, and 
when I promise that something will happen, over whic^ I have, 
and know I have, and am known by my hearers to have, no con- 
trol, there almost certainly is such a difference. I cannot break 
or ke^ this promise. 


n 

I think that, tmtil fairly recently, most philosophers would 
have taken for granted the following things about what anyone 
.who said ‘ I know she will be late ’ was doing. 

(i) It would have been taken for granted that he was malring 
a statement, or asserting a proposition, or saying something 
which could be true or false. 

(ii) It would have been taken for granted that the proposi- 
tion asserted by someone who said ‘ I fcaow she will be late ’ was 
a different proposition from the one he would have asserted had 
he simply said ‘ She will be late It would have been taken 
for granted that if the former xnopotition were true, the latter 
proportion would have to be true too, but it would also have been 
taken for granted that the latter proposition could be true, but 
the former false. 

(iii) It would have been taken for granted that when Jones 
said, at time tl, ‘ I know she will be late ’, he was asserting the 
same proposition as that asserted by Smith, at time t2, when he 
says ‘ Jones knew she would be late That is to say, it would 
have been taken for granted, not only that both Jones and Smith 
were saying something which had a truth value, but that what 
they were saying must have the same truth-value ; that Jones 
could not be saying something true, and Smith be saying some- 
thing false, and vice vetsa. 

(iv) It would also have been taken for granted that at least one 
problem involved in ‘ the problem of knowledge ’ was to say just 
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what Jones was asserting about lumsclf, \\hou he .s.vi<I thinns liKo 
‘ I know she will be late’, anti just what Sniitli was awirtinu 
about Jones, when ho says ‘Jones know she woulil bo late’. 
Briefly, it seemed natural to suppose that, since there were some 
true propositions which Jones Icnew, and otheis w hich he did not, 
the ^flerence between his knowing some and not others lay 
in Jones ; in what might, very inadequately, be called Jones's 
‘ mental attitude ’ to these propositions, or his ‘ state of mind ’ 
concerning them. Again, since there were some tnio proposi- 
tions whidhi Jones knew, and otheis which he only bclie\cd, it 
seemed natural to suppose that the diflcrcncc between Jones's 
knowing some true propositions, and only believing others, l.iy 
in Jones, again, in ^s ‘ state of mind ’ concerning them, or Ins 
‘ mental attitude ’ towards them. 

in 

If what Jones is doing when ho says ‘ I know she will be late ’ 
is like what Miss Hobinson is doing when she says ‘ I ]>romiso not 
to be late ’, then all these traditionally made assumptions are 
wrong. 

(i) Wien Miss Robinson 803T5 * I promise not to bo late she is 

not saying sometlung -which can bo mtolligibly said to be true, or 
inteUigibly said to be false If Miss Robinson were to say to 
Smith, * I promise not to be late ’, it -would be improper for him 
to reply, ‘ That’s true ’ or ‘ That isn’t true ’, ‘ I agree ' or ‘I don't 
agree ’ or ' You must be mistaken If Smith wore to say am 
of these tlungs, it would show tliat he bad misheard, or failed tri 
understand, what Miss Robinson had said Ilcnco, if 'I know . . 
is like ‘ I promise , . ’, anyone saying ‘ I know . . . ' will not 

bo saying anjdihiiig capable of being tnie or false, nor will ho li>' 
capable of being mistaken 

(ii) If anyone sa 5 nng ‘ I know she wull bo late ' is not makiiu' a 
statement at all — and, if * I laiow . . . ’ is like ‘ I promise . . . 
he will not bo— any question concerning the Iogic..d relations be 
tween the statement ho is making, and the statement he wouhi 
liave been making if he hatl detached the wonls follow iii" ‘ k now *, 
ifi=. ‘she will be late . from the whole soutenre, and 

them independently, docs not arise It is worth pomtui" mr 
that it IS natural to suppose that such a problem iloes .iri '> in th'* 
case of * I know’ . . . though not at all n.itnr.d tf> snji; it 
arises in the ease of * I promise . . . for tl'o wonK f*»51*tv.n.s 
‘know’ could, in other contexts, o\j>rc«s imj. ,b*.. nf 

being true or f.ilsc, but tlie wonls following * jiromi®** * c>«u!d no* 
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(iii) Since Miss Bobmson, when she says at time tl, ‘ I promise 
not to be late is not makmg a statement, it is clear tiiat she 
cannot be making the same statement that Smith makes at t-imA 
t2 when he says, ‘ Miss Robinson promised not to be late 
Hence, if ‘ I know . . . ’ is like ‘ I promise . . . Jones, when 
he says, at time tl, * I know she will be late ’, cannot be Tnakmg 
the same statement that Smith is maTmig when he says at timp. 
t2, ‘ Jones knew she would be late 

(iv) Agam, smce Miss Robmson, when she says ‘ I promise not 
to be late ’, is not makiTig a statement, she cannot be TnaTmig a 
statement about herself, and any one who supposed that this 
sentence asserted the occurrence of some ' mental act which 
actually was the promising, which the sentence ‘ I promise not 
to be late ’ descnbed, and tried to give an account of this act, 
would be chasing a wdl o’ the wisp Hence, anyone asking what 
the special ‘ state of mind ’ Jones must be m when he truly 
says ‘ I know she will be late ’ will, if ‘ I know . . . ’ is like ‘ I 
promise . . . also be chasing a wiU-o’-the-wisp. 

IV 

"What Miss Robinson is domg when she says ‘ I promise not to 
be late however, differs very considerably from what Jones is 
domg when he says ‘ I know ^e will be late ’, and m the follow- 
ing ways. 

(i) I^en Miss Robinson says ‘ I promise not to bo late ’, she 
has committed herself to doing somethmg, i e. to amving on 
tune, but she has not committed herself to any proposition’s 
being true When Jones says ‘ I know she wiU be late ’, however, 
he has committed himself, at the very least, to the proposition 
‘ She will be late 

(u) Hence, if it turns out that, after aU, she is not late, Jones 
will have to admit that he was wrong. There is no future even- 
tuahty, however, which could make Miss Robmson say that what 
she said when she said ‘ I promise not to be late ’ was wrong 
Saymg that somethmg is wrong, of course, must not be confused 
with saymg that somebody is wrong to say that thing , it can 
be wrong — and even a cnmmal offence — to say many things 
which are not wrong, and it can certainly be wrong to say ‘ I 
promise . . . ’. 

(m) Ikom the fact that what Jones says when he says ‘ I know 
she will be late ’ can be wrong, I am mohned to infer that it 
can have a truth- value. It must take the truth-value ‘ frilae ’, 
if she is not m fact late. Indeed if Jones said ‘ I know she will bo 
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late ’ wten lie knew perfectly well she would not be late, then 
what he said wiU. not only be false, it will also very probably be 
the case that he is lying. Miss Bobinson, on the othei hand, 
when she says ‘ I promise not to be late ’ cannot be saying what 
is false, and cannot be lying What is vulgarly called a ‘ lying 
promise ’ is not a he, bnt a promise which one has no mtention 
of keeping. 

(iv) Can ‘ I know she will be late ’ be false, even if she is in 
fact late, as has always, until recently, been assumed^ I am 
inclined to tbink it can, and for the following reason Snoith 
may perfectly well know that Miss Bobinson was late, and yet not 
be convmced that Jones knew she would be, even thou^ he is 
quite convmced that Jones said ' I know she will be late *. He 
may even be quite convmced that Jones did not know she would 
be late, even though Jones said ' I know she wiU be late and 
she was late It seems to me that, if Smith is right in thinkmg 
that Jones did not know she would be late when he said he did, 
even though she was late, then what Jones smd must be wrong, 
and, if it was wrong, I am inolmed to think it must have been 
wrong by being false If this is the case, then what Jones is 
saymg when he says ‘ I know she will bo late ’ can be false, even 
though it turns out that she is late. 

(v) The above argument, of course, assumes that what Smith 
says at tune t2, vtz ' Jones did not know she would be late’, is in- 
compatible with what Jones says at time tl, mz. ‘ I know she will 
be late ’, for it reasons that since what Smith says is obviously 
capable of being true, even if she is m &ct late, Ihen what Jones 
says must be capable of being false in the same circumstances. 
This is just one of the very assumptions which wiU be invahd 
if ‘ I know . . ’ is hke ‘ I promise . . . for what Miss Bobinson 
says when she says ‘ I promise not to be late ’, is certainly not 
incompatible with what Snoith says when he says ‘ Miss Bobinson 
did not promise not to be late ’. The fact that Miss Bobinson has 
said this, of course, is a very strong reason — ^thou^ not a con- 
clusive reason, for she might, for example, have been joking — for 
thinking that Smith is wrong, but this does not mean that what 
^e says is mcompatible with what Smith says ; at most the state- 
ment that die has said these words is mcompatible with what 
Snoith says. This is because one of the things whidi can make 
Snoith’s statement true is Miss Bobinson’s sayingthese words One 
way — thou^ not the only, or even the usual, way of pronoismg — 
IS to say ' I promise . . . ’ m certmn standard circumstances, e.g 
m a language where these words have this function conventionally 
allotted to them, without the speaker winking, with knowledge of 
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what he is sa;7iiig, and understood by his hearer, etc. Kthese words 
have been said, and there is no thing to make saying them misbre, 
then Miss Hobinson has promised. Here promismg is not some- 
thing over and above her saying these words, some mental act, 
for example, which these words are about, and the occmrence of 
which wonld make what she says tme, and the non-occturence 
of which wonld make what she says false. It is, as is su£ 5 .ciently 
well recognised, jnst the saying of the words " I promise . . . ’, 
and if she has said them, and the standard conditions are fnlhUed, 
then Smith’s statement ‘ Miss Bobinson promised she would not 
be late ’ must be granted. But no-one could possibly muntain 
that what Smith says when he says ‘ Jones knew she would be 
late ’ is made true sunply by the &ct that Jones said the words 
‘ I know she will be late ’. One way of promising is just saying 
‘ I promise . . . ’, but saying ‘ I know . . . ’ is not any way of 
knowu^. Hence what Jones says when he says ‘ I Imow she 
win be late ’, and what Smith says when he says ‘ Jones knew 
she would be late ’ are not related in anything like the way in 
which what Miss Bobinson says when she says ‘ I promise not to be 
late ’ is related to what Smith says when he says ‘ Miss Bobinson 
promised not to be late ’. This being so, there is no reason for 
supposing that th^ are not related m the way in which every- 
body, until recently, supposed they were relate ; no reason for 
supposing that what Jones and Snuth are saying are not lo^- 
calLy equivalent If they are lo^cally equivalent, then, since 
what Smith says when he says ' Jones Imew Miss Bobinson would 
be late ’ can be false, even thou^ Mss Bobinson was actually 
late, then what Jones says when he says ‘ I know she will be late ’ 
can also be false in the same circumstances, and what Jones 8a3rs 
will not only have a truth-value, but a different truth-value from 
‘ Miss Bobinson will be late ’. 

(vi) If ‘ I know she wiU be late ’, said by Jones at time tl, is 
capable of being true or false, and can be false independently of 
Miss Bobinson’s b^iig late, it seems not unnatural to suppose 
that the reason for all this is that it is a statement about Jones, 
in the sense that at least one of the things relevant to its truth is 
something about Jones. Jones is, in fact, saying about himself 
precisely what Smith is saying about him when Smith says at 
ime t 2 ‘ Jones knew Miss Bobinson would be late ’. 

(vii) The arguments I have used do not show that, when 
Jones says ‘ I know Miss Bobinson wiU be late ’, he is not en- 
gaging m a performance, over and above the performance of 
saying the words ‘ I know Miss Bobinson will bo late ’. All it 
shows is that, if he is engaged in a performance, it is not a 
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peifonntuice wMdi is described by Sndtb 'frben. be says ‘ Jones 
knew Miss Bobinson would be late’. Li this tespect, then, 
saying ‘ I know . . . ’ is unlike saying ‘ I promise . . . but it 
may nevertheless be like saying ‘ I promise . . . ' in that anyone 
saying it is engaged in a p^ormance, thongji not a performance 
which the wor& ‘He Imew . . describe or assert to have 
occurred. Jones, when he says ‘ I know . . . may be staking 
his reputation, licensing others to argue or behave in certain ways, 
giving others his authority for saying certain things, even though 
someone saying ‘ Jones knows . . . ’ is not saying that he is 
doing any of these things I do not wish to deny that he is 
doing any of these things, though I doubt whether any of these 
descriptions of what he is doing are very helpful. But does it 
follow £rom the fact that he is doing these thmgs that he is not 
doing what everyone, until recently, assumed he was doing, viz. 
makmg a statement about himself? It seems to me that this 
does not follow. To take examples ficom a different sphere, 
when I say that Thompson is a very good uiau, I may, I suppose, 
be described as commending him ; when I say that a loaf is of the 
very best bread, I may, I suppose, be described as evaluating or 
appraising it , when I say timt what Atkinson did was wrong, 
I may be condemning his action ; when I say that Bichardson 
is a bounder I may, to put it mildly, be described as expressing 
an unfavourable or con-attitude to him. It does not, however, 
follow ffom the ffmt that these descriptions of these men and 
this action are apphcable, that what I am doing when I say these 
things does not consist in saying something capable of being true 
or f{^e, any more than ffom the fact that whiat I am doing may 
consist in, say, reassurmg someone, it would follow that I was not 
saying something capable of being true or false. Similarly, one 
way, though not the only way, of, say, staking one's reputation 
may be to make a certain statement about onesdf. the statement 
that one knows such-and-such to be the case. 

V 

The upshot of this is that the suggestion that ‘ I know . . . ’ is 
like ‘ I promise . . . ' is, at the very least, extremely misleading 
I would not personally like to say that th^ was no resemblance 
between them, but it seems clear that the differences are more 
obvious and more important than the resemblances. One of the 
most important differences is that someone saying ‘ I pxomivs 
. . . ’ is thereby promising, wliereas someone sajing ‘ I know 
• . . ’ is not thereby Imowing. but simply claiming that lie knows. 
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Hence, thon^ -flie question wliether he really has promised may 
turn on the question whether he has said ‘ I promise . . . and 
not on the question whether what he said when he ‘i 
promise . . . ’ is a true statement about TiimRelf , the question 
whether he really knows does not turn on whether he has said ‘ I 
know . . . but on whether, having said ‘ I know . . . he has 
said something about himaelf which is true. If this is so, then 
past philosophers have not been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp when 
they asked ‘ In what condition must someone be who correctly 
says that he knows something, for his claim that he knows to be 
justified 1 ’ — or, at any rate, one reason for tbinkiug they have 
been doing this is seen to be invahd. 

VI 

The above argument has been concerned with sentences like 
‘ I promise not to be late ’, and not with sentences such as ‘ I 
promise that I will not be late Perhaps it would be as well to 
consider to what extent what has been said about ‘ promising 
to ’ apphes to ‘ promiting that ’, and to what mctent it does not. 

Sometimes one sa 3 m ‘ I promise to ... ’ when one Tmgbt . 
just as well have stud ‘ I promise that . . . ’. "Whether Mhss 
Eobinson says ' I promise not to be late ’ or ‘ I promise that I 
will not be late Smth can, m either case, say of her either ‘ Miss 
Eobinson promised not to be late ’ or ‘ Miss Eobinson promised 
that she would not be late ’. In such cases I beheve there is no 
important difference between ‘ promising to ’ and ‘ promismg 
that ’, though in one reject ‘ promismg that ’ resembles saying 
‘ I know . . . ’ more closely than does ‘ promismg to ’ ; in both 
‘ I promise I wdl not be late ’ and ‘ I know I will not be late ’ the 
words following ‘promise’ and ‘know’ respectively could, m 
other contexts, be used to assert something capable of bemg true 
or false. However, both * promising to ’ and ‘ promismg tiiat ’ 
are essentially different ffom saying ‘ I know . . ’, m that 
someone who says either ‘ I promise not to be late ’ or ‘ I promise 
that I wdl not be late ’ is correctly described as having promised, 
but someone saying ‘ I know . . . ’ is not correctly described as 
having known. 

There are, however, cases when someone says ‘I promise 
that . . . ’ when he could not just as well have said ‘ I promise 
to ... ’ hire. James can say ‘ I promise that Tommy wdl not 
be late ’, when it is not clear just how what she says could be 
paraphrased in terms of ‘promising to’. Perhaps what she 
means is ‘ I promise not to let Tommy be late ’, but this is 
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dobious, for she may feel suEBciently confident of Tommy's pnnc- 
taality to be ahle to promise that he TriU not be late, -nrithout 
feeling that it -will be necessary for her to take any steps to see 
that Tommy is not late Indeed, sometimes tv-hen someone says 
‘ I promise that . . . ’ there are no steps tv^hich he could take, or 
could bo taken to see that the etrentnality promised occurs, as 
when, for example, the Astronomer Royal says ‘ I promise that 
there trill be an eclipse of the sun at 21.07 tomorrotv- In such 
cases ‘ promising ttmt ’ is increasingly different firom ' promismg 
to ’. It IS, nevertheless, stall unlike saying ‘ I know . . . ', for 
the question whether the Astronomer Royal promised there 
would be an eclipse is settled by a consideration of what he 
said, f e , of whether he said ‘ I pronuse that there will be an 
eclipse . ■ . but the question whether or not he knew there 
wor^ be an eclipse is not settled by a consideration of what he 
said. 


PART n 

PBOPESSOa AUSTIN ON ‘I KNOW’ AND ‘I PROJUSE' 

' Attacking men of straw ’ is an exercise which sometimes is 
philosophically enhghtening Smce, however, there are some who 
have a prejudice against cnticismg views which have never been 
held, it may be as well to consider to what extent the late Professor 
J. L. Austm thought that ‘ I know . . ’ resembles ‘ I promise 
. . . ’ in ways in which these two do not resemble one another.^ 

I 

Austin maintaiued that to suppose ‘ that “ I know ' is a de- 
Bcnpiave phrase, is only one example of the de^cripthc faUaq/. so 
common m philosophy’ (p. 146). I am riot sure what the 
‘ descriptive fallacy ’ is, however. If the ‘ descriptive fallacy ’ 
IS simply the fallacy of supposu^ that ‘ I know she will be late '. 
like ‘ She is habitually unpunctual ', and unlike * Twice two 
are four ’, * Dodos no longer exist ' or ‘ The Battle of Hastings 
was fought in 1066 ’, describes something, then Austin would 
certainly be right, but I doubt whether this contention, though 
true, would be relevant and important, or was the one he wislied to 
make. If, however, the ‘descripbvefallacy' istiie fallacy of supposing 
that the function of certain woids is to make a statement, 
expressing some truth or falsehood, when they have some otlier 

* Logic and Language (cd. A. G. X. Flew), ‘ Other Minds pp 142-147. 
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fxmctioxi, then my arguments do tend to show that Austin was 
wrong, and words like ‘ I know . . . ’ do express a statement. 

n 

Perhaps the ‘ descriptive fallacy however, lies m sapposmg, 
not that the sentences hke ‘ I know p ’ do not convey something 
capable of being true or false, bnt that putting ‘ I know ’ in front 
of any sentence does not alter the truth-value of what is being 
said, much as putting * I warn you that’ m front of ‘ The bull is 
going to charge ’ does not alter the truth-value of what is being 
said. Austin does not say that this is the way in which the 
words ‘ I know ’ are not descriptive, but he does himself mention 
‘ I warn ’, etc , very shortly after sa 3 dng that ‘ I know ’ is not a 
descriptive phrase (p. 145), and it is possible that he did think 
that -the function of ‘I know ’ was hke the function of ‘ I warn 
If he did think this, then he was mistaken, for, though ‘ I warn 
you that the bull is going to charge ’ does not have a different 
truth-value from ‘ The bull is going to charge ’, ‘ I know that 
the bull IS gomg to charge ’ does have a different truth-value 
from ‘ The bull is going to charge When said by Jones, ‘ I 
know the bull is going to ehaige ’ has the same truth-value as 
‘ Jones knows the bull is going to charge ’, said by Smith. The 
view that adding ‘ I know ’ to ‘ The biUl is going to charge ’ does 
not alter the truth-value of what the latter asserts has been more 
exphcitly held, if I am not mistaken, by Mr. TJrmson^ The 
above argument seems to me clearly to dispose of it. 

in 

It IS clear that, if anyone were to suppose that the function of 
sentences like ‘ I promise . . ’ was to make an assertion about 
the speaker, he would be making a very serious error, and an error 
which could quite appropriately be descnbed as a descnptivefaUacy. 
Austin, immediately after havingremarkedthatto suppose ‘Iknow’ 
is a descriptive phrase is to commit the ‘ descnptive falUu^ ’, 
mentions ‘ obvious ntnal phrases ’ such as ‘ I do ’ as examples of 
the non-desonptive use of language ; when we say ‘ I do ’ we are 
not describing the action, but doing it (p. 147) Smoe, clearly, 
when we say ‘ I promise . . . ’ we are also not descnbmg the 
action, but domg it, and smce Austm has hkened ‘ I know ’ to 
* I promise ’, it is at least poraible that he thought T know ’ was 
non-descriptive in the way in which ‘ I promise ’ is non-descrip- 
tive. If he did thinlc this, he was again mistaken, for, as I have 
^ ‘ Forenthetioal Verbs Sfnm, 1962. 
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already sliorm, thougli someone sa 3 dng ‘I promise ’ in the appro- 
priate circumstances, is promising, not claiming to promise, some- 
one saying ‘ I know ’ is simply claiming to know, not knowing. 
The temptation to the reader to suppose that Ausim did think 
that * I Imow ’ was like * I promise ’ m this respect is very strong, 
so strong, indeed, that if he did not think so, it was quite extra- 
ordmaiy that he should not have pointed this out. 

IV 

Austin himself points out one extremely important difEerence 
between *I know’ and ‘I promise’, viz. that someone who 
promises what he does not perform has, nevertheless, promised, 
though someone who says he knows something whii^ is &lse 
cannot have known He suggests, however, that this difference 
is ‘more apparent than real. The sense in which you “did 
promise ’’ is that you did say you promised (did say “ I promise ”) : 
and you did say you knew ’ (p. 145). There is, however, accord- 
ing to Austin, another sense of ‘ promise ’ in which he who says 
‘ I promise ’, but does not do what he promised, or did not fully 
intend to do what he proimsed, or promised what was not withm 
his power, did not promise In this sense of ‘ promise ’, promkong 
and knowing are similar (145). 

There is, however, only one sense of ‘ promise ’ ; the only way 
of promismg is to say ‘ I promise ’ (or use some other equivalent 
phrase or gesture) m the appropriate conditions. There is no 
sense in which someone, having said ‘ I promise ’ in these con- 
ditions, can be said, nevertheless, not to have promised. Hence 
there is no sense m which someone who pramises what he does 
not intend, or what is outside his power, or who promises, but 
does not perform, has not promised. Indeed if there were, it 
would follow that there was a sense of ‘ promise ’ in which it was 
logically impossible to promise what you do not mtend to, or 
what you cannot, or what you do not perform, firom which it 
would follow that there was a sense of ‘ promise ’ in which it was 
logically impossible to break a promise, which is absurd. If you 
say * I promise X ’ when you do not fully intend to do X, or 
cannot do X, or subsequently do not do X, then you may 
have been casual, mconsiderate, or immoral, but you have 
made a promise. Hence someone who clainis to know something 
that IS, in fact, false, only says ‘ I know and does notinany sense 
-know ; someone who says ‘ I promise ’, but does not p^orm, 
not only says ‘ I promise ’, but promises, and does not in any 
sense not promise. 
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Strictly speakmg, Austin does not say tliat there is a sense of 
‘ promise ’ m which he who promises but does not perform, etc , 
has not promised, but that there is “ a ‘ sense ’ of promise ” m 
which this IS true 1 do not understand the unexplamed differ- 
ence between a sense of ‘ promise ’ and a ‘ sense ’ of promise, 
especially when the latter is contrasted with a sense of ‘ promise ’ 
(and not a ‘ sense ’ of promise) m which he who promises, but does 
not perform, has promised. 


V 

Austm rightly suggests that sometimes the worry concerning 
whether Jones did promise, or order me, or many his landlady, or 
warn me that the bull was about to charge, maybe a worry concern- 
ing whether Jones, having said ‘I proimse’ or ‘order you’ or ‘I do’ or 
‘ I warn you said these words mthe appropriate circumstances, or 
whether, because he wuiked, or had no authonty, or was not m 
&ont of a real clergyman, or knew nothing about bulls, the 
appropriate crrcumstances did not all obtain, and so, though Jones 
did say ‘ I promise ’, etc., Jones cannot properly be descnbed as 
having pronused He then says “We hesitate between ‘ He didn’t 
order me ’, ‘ He had no right to order mo ’, ‘ He oughtn’t to have 
said he ordered me ’, just as we do between ‘ You didn’t know ’, 
‘ You can’t have known ’, ‘ You had no right to say you knew . . . ”’ 
(145-146). There is an enormous difference, however, between our 
worry conoeming whether someonedid warn, or order, or promise, or 
many, and our worry concerning whether he knew. Our worry 
concerning whether ho did warn, or order, or promise, or marry, is a 
worry concerning whether he, having said ‘ I warn ’, or ‘ order ’ or ‘I 
promise ’ or ‘ I do ’, said these m lie appropnate circumstances. 
Sut North’s worry concenung whether ElaBt knows he has the 
TTiTig of Spades is not a worry concenung whether Bast, having 
said ‘ I know North has the Eong of Spades ’, said this m the 
appxopnate circumstanoes. East can perfectly well know this, 
without sayvng anything at all. 


VI 

Austm suggests that if someone were to suppose that the differ- 
ence between ‘ I promise ’ and ‘ I fully mtend ’ was that promis- 
ing is something higher m the same scale than fully intendmg, 
he would be mistaken He also suggests that if someone thought 
the difference between ‘ I know ’ and ‘ I beheve ’ or ‘ I am 
certam ’ was that knowing was higher m the same scale than 
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believing, lie ivotild be mistaken. If all he means is that some- 
one who knows is not moie certain of what he knows than 
someone who is merely absolutely certain, then he is surely 
right There is nothing more certain than certain. But he may be 
suggesting that, just as someone would be mistaken who supposed 
that ' I promise’ was a different and ‘more estreme’ statement 
about the speaker than ‘ 1 fully intend’, so someone who supposed 
that ‘ I know ’ makes a different and ‘ more extreme ' statement 
about the speaker than ‘ I am quite sure’ would also be mistaken. 
It is eloOT that — supposing that one who says ‘ I fully intend * 
IS Tuaking a statement about himself — that to adopt the first 
course would be to make a mistake, and a bad one. The above 
arguments have shown, however, that to adopt the second course 
— supposing that one who says ‘ I am quite sure ’ is making a 
statement about himself — ^is not to make a mistake. 

vn 

Austin olaims ‘ But the essential factors are (a) Yon said you 
knew you said you promised, (b) You were mistaken : you 
didn’t perform ’ (146). Here Austin has made knowing and 
promising appear more similar than they are. for he appears to 
suppose that ‘ You said you promised ’ parallels ‘ You said you 
knew’. This it does not. ‘You said you knew’ is indirect 
speech for ‘ You said “ I know ” but ‘ You said you promised ’ 
IS not indirect speech for * You said “ I promise " ' but indirect 
speech for ‘ You said “ I promised ” ’. Illegitimately substi- 
tuting ‘ You said you promised ’ for ‘ You promised ’ or ‘ You 
said “ I promise ” ’, makes it possible for Austin to suggest that, 
just as you said you knew, but didnot, because you were mistaken, 
so you said you promise^ but could not have done, because you 
did not perform But though you did not know what turned out 
to be false, you did promise what you did not perform, for all you 
need to do to promise is simply to say ‘ I promise ‘ with a straight 
face, but a lot more is reqtdr^ to know than to say *1 know '. 

vin 

Thongh it is not always entirely clear in what ways Austin 
thmks ‘ I know ’ resembles ‘ I promise ’. he is quite explicit on 
one pomt. Both someone who says ' I know ’ and someone who 
says *I promise’ give others then word (144). There are. 
however, cases when we would certainly not say of someone who 
said ‘ I know p ’ that he gave his word that p. If 5 says to me 
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* I know iihat you are determined to make a fool of yourself 
he is surely not correctly described as having given me his word, 
pledged his authority, '^at I will msJre a fool of m]rself. 'When 
the amateur investigator says to the detective-inspector ‘ 1 know 
there is strong circumstantial evidence against him, but . . . ’ 
it would be very odd to describe what he is doing in the way 
Austin does In general, when X says to Y ‘ I know that p 
when he believes Y to be abeady aware of p, he is not doing this 
BO much to assure Y of p, as to communicate to Y the fact that 
he also knows p. In su^ cases, to describe X as giving his word 
to Y that p is true would be thorou^y implausible. 

It is true that we could perhaps say that when X says to Y 
‘ I know that p * when Y hi^elf is not aware of the fact that p, 
we could descnbe X as giving his word to Y that p, and describe 
the situation which obti^ when Y already knows p differently. 
X, however, may say ‘ I know the gun is loaded ’ both to Y, who 
knows this too, and to Z, who does not, but wants to know whether 
it is or not. In this case, he may be giving his word that the gun 
is loaded to Z, who is concerned about this, but he certainly 
cannot be descnbed as doing this when he says the same thing 
to Y, who knows this already, and is only interested in whether 
X, too, knows. Since he is, presumably, saying the same thing 
to Y tl^t he is saying to Z, and he is makug a statement to Y, 
it follows that he is also making a statement to Z. Hence, even 
if it is correct to describe him as giving his word to Z, this descrip- 
tion is not incompatible with his making a statement about 
himsdf- Even if Austin were sometimes right in t hinkin g that 
someone saying ‘ I know p ’ is giving his word, he who says 
‘ I know p ’ is, nevertheless, always also maki ii g a statement. 

IX 

But is Austin’s description of what someone saying ‘ I know 
p ’ IB doing ever trael Is it ever the case that someone saying 
‘ I know p ’ is properly descnbed as giving his word that p, ^c.* 
I do not think- that it is. Someone who says ‘ I give you my 
word that it isn’t loaded’, ‘I guarantee it isn’t loaded’, ‘I 
swear it isn’t loaded ’, can properly be descnbed as having given 
his word that it was not loaded, but someone who simply says 
‘ I know it isn’t loaded ’ cannot. He is doing, what the others 
are certainly not doing, stating a fact about himsdf. lie eff^t 
of his stating this fact may be the same as the effect of his saying 
‘ I swear the gun is not loaded ’ .-someone does, ot does not, pull 
the trigger, depending upon what it is they wish to achieve. 
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Similaily, the purpose of someone who says ‘ I know the gun is 
loaded ’ may be ihe same as the pnipose of someone who says 
‘ I swear that the gun isn’t loaded tnz. to cause someone to 
pull, or not to pull, the trigger, depending upon whether the 
speaker does, or does not, want the trigger pulled. This is 
because ‘ I know the gun is loaded ’ entails ' The gun is loaded ’ 
which may be what his hearer wants to know. But perhaps he 
already knows this, and wanis to know whether the qieaker 
knows this too. In this latter event, ‘ I swear the gun is loaded ’ 
would not do for giving Y the information he needs. 

When the interesting and important discovery that language 
had other uses than to state facte, describe thin^, or communi- 
cate information was first made, it was only natural that 
philosophers should over-estimate the estent to which language 
was ‘ non-propositional ’ and the estent to which age-old philo- 
sophical problems had arisen as a result of the mistaken view 
that it was The view that the function of ‘ I know ‘ resembles 
the function of ‘ I promise ’ is a case in point The discovery, 
largely due to Austm, that someone saying ‘ I promise ’ or ‘ I do ’ 
or ‘ I warn ’ or * I name ’ or ' I take * was not makmg a statement 
about himself to the effect that he was in some special state, or 
undertaking some special performance, but actu^y, by saying 
these words, enga^ng m the performance, was both mterestmg 
and important. The asrimilation of the more philosopliicaUy 
important words * I know however tentative or partial, to this 
class of words is ]ust a mistake. Our predecessors, so far &om 
oommitting the ‘ descriptive fallacy ’ with regard to ‘ I know ’, 
had the better of us m that they did not make this mistake 
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II.— QUALITIES AND ILLUSIONS 

Bt Elizabeth H. Wolgast 


Tbs aigninent from illusion anses &om consideraiaon of any of a 
large class of everyday pEenomena.^ They are things we Ifiam 
early in hfe to describe , no one denies they exist. Yet from 
these examples philosophers have been led to assert that oar 
concepts of material thmgs, of qualities belongmg to ^em, and 
of knowledge about them are self-contradictory. 

I would like to discuss why the argument from illusion seems 
to yidd such a conclusion. And I want to considei^ what it 
directly implies for a philosophy of the material world and our 
knowledge of it. 


I 

Bussell once used as an instance of illusion the changing 
appearance of a table as one walks aroimd it. He says 

A' table viewed from one place presents a different appearance from 
that which it presents from another place. This is the language of 
common sense, but this language already assumes there is a real table 
of which we see the appearances. * 

BusseU believes there is difficuliy^ m this assumption — ^the 
assumption that there is a real table of which we see many 
appearances. "What difficulty? 

As we walk roxmd the table, its aspect changes , but it is thought 
impossible to maintam either that the table dianges, or that its 
various aspects can all “ really ” exist m the same place (op mt. 
p 93) 

If one assumes there is one table which we walk around, one 
should say that the table changes or that aU the shapes it appears 
to have really exist in that place at once. But just why should 
we say either kind of thmg? The difficulty, however it is de- 
scribed, concerns how appearances are related to the things which 
(we commonly say) they are appearances of. 

H. A. Prichard introduces two other kmds of examples in one 
of his lectures, that of a mirror illusion (where an object really to 
the right of another appears to be to the left) and that of the 

^Ihis paper was begun vhilo the author held a fellowship from the 
American Association of Umversity Women 

® Bertrand Bussell, Out Knouledge of the External Wotld, London, 1926, 
p. 84. 
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moon’s appealing flat Of seeing reflections in the mirror, he 
says : 

No body, if seen, can present the appearance \rHch a body siimlar but 
reversed as regards right and can present, nor as regards its 
rdations to other bodies can it present an appearance similar to that 
which a mrmlpT body differently related to these bodies would present 
A body, if it be really seen and seen along with other bodies, can only 
present to us just 1^t appearance which its relations to the other 
bodies really require (op <nt p. 53 ) 

Of the second kind of example he says * 

. . . This raises the question which the (former) case of an illusion 
raised, viz. how if we see a body it can thus look other than that it is 
and if we press this question home to ourselves we can only answer 
that it cannot (op. eit. p 54) 

Pnchard is emphatic that a thing ought to appear just as it is. 
With Briissell, he finds something very wrong, even contradictory, 
m the idea of a thing having differmit appearances. 

An altogether different summary of ihe problem of illusions is 
given by F. H Bradley. He writes . 

. Nothmg IS actually removed firom existence by bemg labelled 
" appearance ”. What appears is there, and must be dealt with , 
but matenahsm has no rational way of dealing with appearance. 
Appearance must belong, and yet cannot belong, to the extended. 
It neither is able to fall somewhere apart, since there is no other real 
place {Appea/ranca and Seahty, p 12). 

These philosophers express a common protest against the 
noluon that a material thing can appear some way or other. The 
notion of “ material thmg ” or " body ” seems to them utterly 
discordant with the notion of “ appearance ” , this is the most 
fundamental theme one finds m aU uses of the argument In 
ordinary and everyday speech we think nothing of combinmg the 
two concepts. It seems to us, mdeed, that the queerest thmg is 
to suggest that a thmg could not appear in different ways When 
one walked around a table, how odd if it should always appear the 
same ' As one handled a penny, how queer if it should not appear 
eUipiical as we turned it > When asked to reflect we tbink that a 
physical thing ought to, really has to, appear in different ways to 
us It could not otherwise 6c such a tbiiig . And a mirror which 
did not reverse things left and right would be substance for a 
dream. 

Because both sides of the issue seem in their ways obvious, 
there is reason to make a detailed exphcation how the argument 
firom illusion calls attention to a philosophical problem. It has a 

30 
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logic against tlie n^t bacligroiiiid ; it has force against a view 
which IS very wrongly called either “ naive ” or “ realism 

n 

Let ns characterise some of the cases which are fitted for the 
alignment from lUnsion. In Enssell’s example, one walks around 
a table looking as one walks. If we had a rectangular table we 
would see that its appearance does change in a certain way as we 
look first from one side, then view it from a comer, then from the 
end. As we change our position we could sketch how the top of 
the table seemed to us, making “ perspective ” drawings. First 
it would look roughly frapezoidal and we should draw the top of 
the table m that shape. Then from the comer we would draw a 
lopsided diamond shape, from the end another and different 
trapezoid. We draw ihese shapes (and not a simple rectanglear 
repeated three times) because we are trying to show how the table 
looks from different positions. Therefore let us say, from differ- 
ent positions the table does appear m these different ways. 
This IS only one way of drawing the table. Another way is to draw 
that shape you would want a carpenter to follow m making a 
table like thiB one. 

We draw a shape which is not the shape of the table. It is a 
shape we see ; we draw what we see. Many of us draw figures 
which we recognize to be similar, and we say they are good repre- 
sentations of how the table looks from here, from there and from 
there. Let us say simply they are sha/pes wJw^ we see. Never- 
theless these shapes do not belong to anything before us. 

In Fnchard’s second case, the moon appears to be a round disc 
m the sky Here too someone could pamt what he sees and not 
show the shape as a baU. He draws a circular disc. This is how 
the moon appears to him. He sees that shape, yet it is not the 
shape of what he sees. 

In Prichard’s first case we see objects m a mirror. This is a 
httle different from the two examples above, for here we are in a 
certam sense not seeing the objects but their refiections, images. 
Nevertheless it is like the other cases because the shapes, the 
colours we see are not the shapes and colours of the mirror. The 
shapes, one can say, are the shapes q/'the coloured patches m the 
refiection, the colours are the colours o/the figures m the reflection. 
But they are neither of tbem qualities of anything but one 
another. There is nothing besides the qualities conjoined. 
There is nothing else to which those quahties we see in the mirror 
stnotly belong. 
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The n.T giimftT^t. Irom illusion is ms^ined by an instance in which 
with our eyes open and diiected to some place, we perceive colour, 
figure, etc., not belonging to anything m that place One wants 
to say, Do we really see them then? We do not " really see *’ 
tham jf this means fiiey belong to an object where we look. But 
where we say, “ The table appears diamond-shaped from here ’’ 
a.Tii^ we draw a diamond ^lape as the shape that we see 
from here, then it is quibbling to deny that in some sense we 
are seeing a diamond shape. T^ere we say, “ The house looks 
grey m the shadow ” we can say instead that we see the gtey 
calmer it takes on, being shadowed We see a stick partly 
immersed m water and say, “ See how queer it looks — as if it 
were cut then ^ued togeiher badly ” ; why not add, “ See the 
queer shape ? ” 

The argument &om illusion raises this issue Can quahties 
emst without belonging to anything^ Gan there be quahties 
which are su^ended, not being possessed by anything ? It is a 
problem for a plulosophy which requires qu^ties to be quahties 
of objects Under tins assumption about the dependmce of 
quahties on objects, it really is h^d to say what is it for an object 
to appear m a certain way How can the grey colour of a house 
m shadow be understood* 

Suppose one says Appearing to have a grey colour in the 
shade is itself a quahly of the house. The grey colour depends 
upon the house being white, then, and is conditional upon the 
house bemg shaded One would have to accept qualities which 
are thus dependent and conditional And what could one say of 
the many appearances of a table? If a number of people stood 
around a table it would have many different appearances to the 
many people. It would have confecary appearances at one tune. 
Surely these appearances cannot all belong to the table as quali- 
ties The reason why there is a problem about appearances is 
just that they do not fit the mould of quahties ; they are too 
temporary, too conditional and too profuse. 

Then suppose someone says : Appearmg is a relation which, 
like the rdation of possessing or having, holds between things and 
quahties. The relation between the house across the street and 
■&e quahl7 white is that of possession ; the relation between the 
the same house and the qu^ty grey is that of appearing. This 
leaves the dilemma where it was How can qualities exist 
without bemg quahties cf something? The “ rdation ” of appear- 
ing does not make appearances into qualities of anything ; and 
how can quahties wHch enter mto this relation exist other than 
as quahties of a thing? 
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It seems most sensible to argue that qualities may exist "without 
belon^bog to "things. The "way we speak of qualities m ordinary 
life supports this and only a certain "view about objects and 
qualities makes it seem repugnant. For two cen"turies philoso- 
phers have been led, "with "&e help of the argument from illusion, 
"to “ construct ” or “ reduce ” the world in a way which would 
avoid the problem of self-subsistent qualities. The solution I 
propose is much simpler, and gives no support to such a device. 

m 

In the case of each of the examples which serve to present the 
argument from illusion, one peroei"veB a certam shape or colour 
or combination of these even though it is false that anything one 
perceives has "those quahties. If qualities must belong to thiings, 
then as HusseU says we should say that "the table changes shape 
or has many shapes at once. 

On "the one side the argument raises "the question about 
self-subsistent quahties. On the other it makes us ask. How 
can we perceive objects except by peroei"ving their qualities? 
Like. Berkeley, we hesi'tate to say we can see a thing barely, naked 
of the quahties it has For what would this be* Yet when we 
are presented with a mirror image, not seeing any quahties of "the 
mirror, this seems to be what happens. In a stiict sense we see 
the mirror but the quahties we perceive do none of them belong 
to it. 

Two examples "wih make these points clearer. 

Suppose you enter a room which is fairly dark Imagine there 
is a h^t coming through a "wmdow, and some areas m "the room 
are hght and others d^k. You can make out a dark patch, 
darker than the rest of the wall, on one side of the room. You 
cannot see a shape or colour or even whether there is one object or 
a heap of them. A companion says to you, “ That thing you see 
on your nght (pointing to the spot) is a card-sorter ”. You know 
what you were seeing. Yet it would be absurd "to say that smce 
you saw the machine you mitst have seen some of its "visible 
qualities. Seeing the object does not require this You might 
say you saw a shadowy spot or, using Berkeley’s phrase, an 
“ unknown somewhat ”. But the important thing is that here 
you can stdl say qmte naturally, “ What I sene on my nght was 
a card-sorter ”. It is not contradictory to see something without 
seemg atiy of its qualities As it does not follow from the feet 
"that someone sees a red object "that he must have seen red, or 
from his seeing a rectangular object "that he saw a rectangular 
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shape, or £com his seeing an. object \nth many knobs that he saw 
many knobby forms, so it does not follow fi;om the fact that he 
saw a red, reetangnlar, knobby object that he saw any of these 
qnahiies 

A number of examples commonly found in philosophical 
discussions about iUusions are related to this one. It is often 
su^ested that, when we see a cube, we should be able to see its 
SIX sides because it has six sides, and things such as sides are 
visible. And it is sometimes thou^t problematic that we cannot 
see the inside and the outside of a house at once, even though 
both of these are visible aspects of the house. Although we 
identify a cube as a cube by turning it around to see if it 1ms six 
sides, we do not see it hy means of seeing that number of sides 
which characterize it. We do not in general perceive objects 
by means of perceiving their guahties. This begins to show us how 
objects and perceivable quabties are related. 

Now consider another kind of exam;^e. Lnagine you are mt- 
tmg in a room which has uniformly white walls and ceiling. 
You can see that easily. There are no ^latches or variations in 
the pamt colour £rom one part to another, &om the walls to the 
ceil^. Yet where the sunlight strikes one wall there is a yellow- 
ish luminous colour, and this patch of yellow has a definite 
boundary agamst the unhghted part which is greyish. You 
could take a pencd and mark the boundary if you wanted, you 
could pomt to it and describe it (” It is like the outline of a human 
fiice ”). Back where the walls form a comer, you can see the 
colour become mcreasingly grey into the furthest point of the 
comer As the afternoon progresses this grey colour deepens. 
The yellow ^ot and its bounda^ move ; it becomes less yellow ; 
it grows smaller and finally disappears altogether. Now there 
are only different shades and qualities of grey. 

Imagme you have a compamon to whom you remai^, “ What 
a yellow colour the walls take on there, and there how grey they 
appear ”. He rephes that he only sees the whiteness of the walls. 
You point to the yellow patch, marking its boundary with your 
finger You point to the comra and ask if he does not see how 
that colour is difiEerent from the colour the ceiling takes on and 
from the colour of the yellow patch. He says he sees only 
white walls, umformly white, unrelieved by grey or yellow or any 
other colour 

Surely you can say that he does see the yellow and the gr^. 
If he is not colour bhnd and he looks where you point he mvisl see 
it. He is only not attending to it as you want him to Butthen, 
if he sees yellow and grey, is he mistaken in saying that he sees 
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uniform wMteness? Ordinarily you could say, “ Of course, I 
know you see tike white ; it’s liie grey the walls take on I want 
you to notice”. We ^ould say, without thiTiking too much 
of philosophy, he sees white, ani ^lere where he sees white he also 
sees yellow or grey. 

It is tempting to pronounce : No one can see white all over and 
yellow all over any more than a thing can he white all over and 
yellow all over. Like saying, Only one chessman can occupy a 
square. But one does not ne^ to stop with this. 

Is the grey colour reaUy there? Anyone can see it ; it is not in 
this respect subjective. Qualities which are subjective are, for 
esximple, those yellow appearances associated wi^ having jaun- 
dice, or the reddish colours we see when £rst we come indoors out 
of the sunlight. This case is entirely different. The gr^ colour 
does not depend upon one’s eyes in any way that the colour white 
does not, nor upon the state of one’s mind- It depends upon the 
way the room is lifted. We can say it depends upon the position 
of the sun, then, and not upon a can of pamt only. But surely 
this does not make it subjective. 

What is the difference between the grey quality and the white 
one ? Is it possible that the grey is a quahiy which merely cannot 
belong to objects? What woidd this mean? We can look at 
the grey through a frame, say made with our hands, and imagme 
that we are lookmg in dear lig^t at a grey object. We can 
describe it. We can find an object which, in a certain position at 
a certain time of day, takes on exactly the same colour. We say, 
" They look exactly alike in colour ” or “ The colours Me now 
just Ike same ”. We can compMe the gr^ colour with other 
colours as easily as we can compare the white with others, only 
we do not do it in the same way. 

The grey quality has some features diffMent than the white 
besides the basic one that it is not painted on. It does not just 
have deficiencies compared to the real colour. 

Several suggestions have been ^ven about illusions which I 
think are wrong or at least uuhdpfuL One suggestion is this : 
The only colours which exist are colours of things. When one 
looks at white walls and sees them, there is only one colour he can 
see and that is white. He may think he is seeing another colour, 
but if he does he is mistaken. Against this view one wants to 
say with Bradley, “ But saying the grey doesn’t exist doesn’t get 
rid of the grey ”. It is not like fiTufing out one made a mistake, 
for the grey is stdl there when one knows the walls are white. By 
our ^es we perceive among other quahties, colours . . . gmyi 
white, red, etc. One cannot say instead, “By our eyes we 
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perceive colours and sometihiug like colours wliich. are not colours 
at all For then one must he ready to say what is like a colour 
hut a colour. One miglit say ; “ We perceive qualities which do 
exist and qualities which don’t” But this is very queer It 
would he more natural to say that we see qualities of things 
and quahties- which are not of anything, two kinds of qualities, 
both of which rightly belong under the heading “Wiat We 
Perceive 

The second way of dealing with this is to say that the grey and 
the white colours are both equally real Neither of them “belongs” 
to the wall any more than the other, althou^ the one may be 
visible more often than the other I do not see how this solution 
would be made to fit my example, which requires us to account 
for seeing a white colour and seeing a grey colour in the same 
place at one time. 

A third way of explaining my example is to say that there are 
two senses of “ see ” involved, and that in one sense you see the 
grey colour and in another sense you see the white colour. This 
solution respects the description I have given. But it does not 
tell us what we see in the sense in which we “ see the grey ” nor 
how it can be there and belong to nothing. 

IV 

The argument &om illusion requires one to consider the nature 
of quahties which belong to things and quahties which only 
appear. I propose that there are two kmds of notions of quali- 
ties — two notions of blue, of warm, of most perceivable quahties — 
and that sometimes the words “ blue ”, “ warm ”, etc , are used 
to mean appearances and sometimes to mean quahties possessed 
by things 

One way to show there are two notions of quahties and not one 
with difEerent aspects is by descnbmg for each a language game 
which reflects the way that notion works in our language If it 
IS possible to describe two mdependent games, nei&er of them 
being derived from or dependent on the other, then we can view 
the notions as distinct and separable. 

First let us try to form a game for apparent quahties, qualities 
which do not bdong to things. In this game we want to take 
account of the various shapes one sees walking around a table, 
of the dliptical appearances of a penny, of the yellow and grey of 
the walls in my example. Besides '^ese we should remember 
more common examples . the blueness of the an; above us, the 
blue and green colours of ocean water, the stnpes of a rainbow. 
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Suppose we were to teach, a person the following game : We 
provide a screen which we can illuminate with various colours. 
The edges of the screen axe concealed so that someone seemg it 
from the front, can only see a part of its area We can illuminate 
the screen with many different colours, or we can blacken it, or we 
can exhibit it as white. What we want to teach someone to do is 
say what colour he sees when we switch on a certain coloured hght. 

In this game we teach someone to answer this question : 
“ What colour do you see there just now* ” We point to the 
screen as we ask ; he learns to respond saying, “ Now I see blue 
there ”, " Now I see yeUow ”. If he turns his back on the screen 
and then answers we teU bim he must look again before he 
answers. This is the first part of the game. 

After a student has learned to identify colours m this game, 
we mtroduce other situations We take him out of doors and ask 
him as we pomt, “ What colour do you see when you look at the 
sky now * ” He answers that he sees blue. We ask him what 
colour he sees when he looks at the sea now, and he says things 
hke, “ It IS dark blue-coloured at the honzon, but more greeni^ 
nearby ”. We ask him what colour he sees when he looks at a 
certain house and he responds, “ Grey there, but white farther 
along the waU ”. When he can do these things I should want to 
say ^at he understands the notion of this game. 

In this game colour words occur m certain kmds of expressions. 
“ When I look there now I see, eg. & lavender colour.” “ Now 
when I look at the house I see white ” I will call this notion of 
colour the hen e-now notion It does not depend upon the idea 
that colours belong to things However, it does depend upon 
one’s bemg able to point to thing s or know otherwise how to refer 
to them A student of this game would not have got all that 
is m the language of here-now quahties if he could not show us 
what he is looki^ at when he sees a certam colour The notion 
of here-now quahties presumes acquamtance with the world of 
things which cannot therefore be “ oonstnioted ” from it 

It IS not difB-cult to prove that the here-now conception of 
quahties is independent of the other conception. Suppose we ask 
Idle subject in this first game, “ What is the real colour of the 
sky * ” He looks up and rephes, “ Blue ”. If we teach him 
that au does not have colour, and therefore the sky has no colour, 
he will stiU say, “ I see blue there We have to teach him that 
“ seeing blue there ” is different from “ seemg sameSivng blue 
there”. Weneedtoaddtotheuocohiilaii/ofthegame. Suppose 
we ask him what colour a thmg is when it is far away and hard to 
see. If he rephes at once we say, " No , you can’t answer just 
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by standing bere and looking. Yon must go closer." "We need 
to add a procedure, or seiveral procednres to the game. Nothing 
in the game he has learned ironld suggest these tvro additions. 
It would be correct to say that they do not belong in this game. 
In a certam sense they “ contradict ” the rules. 

We could revise the game above so that dnstead of colours 
illuminating the screen, shapes were projected. We could teach 
a subject to describe figures and shapes very precisely. Then, 
takmg biTu out of this setting, we would encourage him to 
descnbe the shapes he sees as he moves around objects, shapes 
he sees m a mirror and so on We should then have an analogue 
to the game for colours. 

NoV consider quahties which are attributed to things. 
Imagme the following game. We present someone with different 
coloured papers and, holding them in a good light where he can 
see them we say, “ This one is red ”, “ ^Hiis one is blue " and so 
on through all ^e papers We teach him to identify each of the 
colours, to point to each paper in turn and say what colour it is. 
Suppose then he carries the papers around with him. When he 
goes into a darkened room he learns to turn on the light before 
gomg through the pack and identifying the colours. If the 
hghtmg in a certam place is queer we teach him to wait until the 
h^t is clearer. Suppose he wants to know which colour each 
paper is without always havmg good b^t ^ He takes them into 
good light and writes the name of each colour right on the paper. 
In this game he can read off the names of colours when he could 
not teU the colours just by looking. 

In this game we prove that the sky is not blue by proving 
that air is colourless. We do the same for water. Such proofe 
are m the game 

As part of this game, we mtroduce guessing. In a darkened 
space we make guesses about the colours of liings. Then they 
are taken out into the light to see which guesses were right and 
which wrong. 

The kinds of expressions m which colour words appear in tliis 
game are such as “ I would guess that is blue “ I can't tell 
whether it’s blue ”, “ I will find out if it's blue “It's not blue 
as I thought ”, “ I remember it is blue ". " It is blue Wany 
more kinds of expressions could be added. 

Suppose we were to introduce into this game the question of 
the other game “ What colour do you see there, now ? " If we 
are pointmg to a white house m shadow, we do not want to hear : 
“ That's a white house. I can see its white colour." Yet what 
other kind of answer can be ^ven m this game 1 One should be 
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baffled. The bere-now notions of colour have to be intcodaced 
independently ; tbey do not arise naturally or logically out of 
the predicative notion. 

One -wants -to say : Well, surdy one can say how -the house 
appears if one can say what colour it is. But the game does not 
include that; that is another matter. In -this game colours 
cannot just hang before us belonging to nothing. Onemaybdieve 
at some time that a rainbow is a coloured tiling in -the shy. This 
-too belongs in the game ; in this game it is possible -to make 
mistakes. But one cannot say, “ The colours are just tiiere 

Each of the two games I described redects part of our language 
concerning perceivable qualities. Our language contains bo& 
sets of notions ; they are made to work side by side, ndther 
requiring -the other. 


V 

If -we can separate out of our ordinary -talk about perceivable 
qualities two kinds of quahty-concepts, where does this leave 
their likenesses? If there are two notions of red, fox instance, 
how can one accoimt for -the fact that a red appearance and a red 
thing are both red? In the one sense “ red ” does not mean 
something more bluish or more pale, in one sense it does not mean 
something -with less range than the other, nor -with less intensity. 
The sense of “ quahty ” may differ, but “ red ” is -universal. 

This objection urges us to say that there is only one sense 
of quality words because th^ is no “ qualitative difference ” 
between a red appearance and a red surface. I have argued that 
there are two notions of quahty between which it would not make 
sense to speak of qualitative differences. The difference between 
them is in the concepts or in the two language games. 

Consider the matt^ of comparing qualities. Suppose, having 
seen the ocean at dusk, you try to describe it by holding up a 
rimnmering bluish fflbric. Held in the h^t a certain -way it 
looks -very much as the ocean did, you say. How you are com- 
paring here-now qualities, and you say tiiat one resembles the 
other. There is no problem in -this. 

Imagine another l^d of case. You are -trying -to show someone 
just -the colour of paint you have selected. You say, “ Here, it’s 
-the colour of this bowl ”. We can look at -the bowl, examine its 
appearance under yellow light, in shadow, under many conditions, 
to see how the blue of the paint you selected -will appear under 
similar conditions. This is comparison of predicate colours. 
There is no problem in this. 
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Tma gine stiU a lihiid case. You speak of tlie evening sky, ho\r 
it was streaked witk orange at sundown. “ TMs orange you 
say pomtmg to a piece of coloured paper, “ And just these colours 
of blue and gold ” pointing to other pieces of paper. Are you 
now saying '^t the colours of the papers are the same as the 
colours which a/ppeared in the sky? If we took the papers into 
another kind of light, would not th^ be different colours &om 
colours m the sliy? Then what is being compared here are here- 
now quabties agam. We do not have a here-now qualify being 
compared with a predicated one. 

How can one speak of two kinds of qualities brang qualita- 
tively the same or different? Fnchard, Russell, Broad, and many 
others as wdl have thought that it was important to point out 
that one can imagine situations in which (to use Prichard’s words) 
“ a certam colour or a certam complica^on of colours would be 
mdiKtiuginsbable, so far as seeing goes, bcom a certain coloured 
body if there were such a body and we saw it from a certain point 
of view ” (op at. p. 62). That is to say, we can uun g iup. deceiving 
someone with a projection on a screen, or with a mirror, so that 
he thought an object was before him which was not there. He 
was deceived because we arranged things so he should see an 
appearance which was exactly like what he would see if those 
objects were now before him. On my view it would be descnbed 
as a case m which the here-now qualities he sees are just like the 
here-now qualities he would see rf the objects he expected (from 
that place, m that h^t) really were before him. The mirror is 
not like a view of the garden ; a projection on a screen is not like 
a city street. But from a certain point of mew, as Prichard says, 
one would see the same “ comphcation of colours 

Are the here-now senses of quahfy words fundamental to the 
predicated senses? From an affirmative answer to this philoso- 
phers conclude that when we " see ” predicated qualities, the 
quahties of things, we are really making an inference of a certain 
unique kind ffom here-now qualities. This kind of view was held 
by Russell, by Prichard, by Broad and many others My argu- 
ment tiiowB that the language game of predicated qualities docs 
not require here-now notions. If that game reflects a part of 
ordinary talk about quabties, then it certainly does follow that in 
the kind of worid there is this game is just as “ fundamental ” 
as the other game. Neither rests in any way upon the other. I 
think this is the correct view of the matter. 

Given the kind of world we have the two language games are 
independent and equally fundamental. But we can ask, Is it 
possible to conceive a worid in which the here-now notions would 
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Bfall apply but the notions of predicated qualities would not? 
Then can one imagine the converse? I propose in answer to the 
first question that we can imagine such a world ; the answer to 
the converse question is we cannot. The proof of this shows that 
here-now notions of qualities are in a certain sense more pnmiUve 
than those of predicated quahties. 

The proof I have m mind is this. 

The quahties things really have are in many cases not very 
changeable. If 1 buy a red hat, loolring at it carefully m dayh^t, 
it will be red when I get home. If I open the box at home and, 
find a blue hat inside it is the wrong hat. It cannot be the same 
one. The colour one paints on the walls of a room wiU be the 
colour they have after a week, six months, a year. It takes a 
l ong time for paint to &de or felt to discolour. If you saw a hat 
or tiie walla of a room under good li^t last wedr and they were 
not re-coloured (repainted or dyed) m the meantune, then you 
can assert mffumt loohing what colour these things are now. The 
colours of things persist. Some are constant for longer times, 
some for shorter. But for anything which redUy has colour there 
ts a time mterval during which it would be unquestionably true 
to say that that thing the colour which you last saw it to be, 
barring a change espechilly made. 

The persistence of predicated quahties is one requirement for 
there being predicated quahties. Imagme a world m which quah- 
ties change so unpredictebly that there is no mterval of tune during 
which it would be unquestionably true to say that a thing had 
now the quahty which you last perceived it to have. Imagme 
that the hat one buys at the store might be a different colour 
when it arrives home, that it changes colour while resting m the 
closet, that it changes again when one wears it. Its colour 
changes at varying mtervals ; one cannot say, " It is going to be 
blue today ” or even “ It will be blue five minutes from now ”. 
Imagme this is true of the paint one buys at the store • it changes 
by the time one opens the can, changes again after it is apphed, 
n-Tid continues to change from time to time. In such a world would 
we ask at a store for a red hat? Or for green pamt? 

Under these circumstances we would hesitate to think we could 
“ find out ” what colour a thing had by providing better h^t. 
We have not that assurance of an interval of time during which 
its colour will persist. We take a darkened object mto clear light 
n.nd say, “ It’s blue now ”, but not “ It was blue ”. Although 
there is still a contrast between not seeing what colour a thing is 
and seeing its colour, there is no clear sense to “finding 
out ” the colour of a thing which one does not now see wdL 
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Without lookmg at an object auy lefexeuce to its colour will be 
uiihelpfiil iu ideutifymg it "Bring me my brown purse”, 
“ Wear the black coat ”, “ Where’s the red pencil* ” are equiva- 
lent to the same sentences without colour words mcluded except 
when one is looking at these things This being so, one may say 
that the predicated notions of colour have been lost. Th^ have 
been xqilaced by a weaker set of notions which are only remm- 
iscent of predicative ones. 

I have discussed the possibihiy of a world in which predicative 
notions of colours do not fcdly apply One can imagme worlds 
in which each other kind of qu^ly — shapes, sizes, sme^, tastes — 
could not have predicative senses. However, if one imagmed a 
world in which none of the various kmds of quahties could be 
predicative, it is bkely we should have lost most, if not all, of our 
everyday conception of “ objects to which qualities may belong ”. 
In a logical way it may be that objects depend upon '^ere being 
some predicative quahtiea, as in a metaphysical way the depend- 
ence IS reversed. 

It remains to ask whether in the world I described the here-now 
notions might remam as they were. And I think it is ea^ to 
see that they might. It must then sometimes be possible, of 
course, to pomt to an object and say, “ When you look there you 
see red ” and for another person to ask, “ You mean there* ” and 
for one to reply, " Yes, there ”, and so on, and all this while the 
colour persists The world I described, although unpredictable, 
would allow this som^mes , and that is bU that is needed The 
predicative notions might lose their apphcation to the world, 
then, wlnlo the here-now notions were unaltered 

Now consider, could we imagme a converse situation — a world 
m which the predicative notions apply but the here-now notions 
do not* This would mean that objects could not have different 
appearances from different places, that there was nothing which 
like an or water or mirrors seemed to have a colour it did not have, 
that things had the same appearance under a blue hght as in 
dayh^t, and so on And I confess this seems to me beyond the 
power of imagmation Given the notion of “objects having 
perceivable quahties ” I beheve it is necessmily true that objects 
offer different appearances from different places and under 
diverse conditions. This is to say that one muM not have a 
language of predicative quahties where a language of here-now 
qualifies was impossible 

This assertion is not to be confused with the assertion that the 
notions of predicated qualities depend upon those of here-now 
quahties. That I denied. But the conditions — the state of the 
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■world — required if one is to iave a language of predicated 
qualities is sncli that it cannot exclude the conditions necessary 
for a language of here-now qualities. In sense one can say 
-that the liere-now qualities are more primitive -than predicative 
ones. 

I -think it is obvious -that instances of here-now qualities -would 
serve as instances of what many philosophers call “ sense-data ”, 
and the proposition that sense-data are more primitive than 
predicative qualities is something -these philosophers often assert 
or imply, ^e characterization of here-now quahties is of course 
not that of sense-data. And the sense in which here-now 
qualities are primitive is considerably -weaker than what sense- 
datum philosophers have maintained. 

The foregoing arguments bear on a number of propositions 
commonly made or implied in discussions of illusions. 

(1) When we see an object (or - ttiink we see one) we see one 
shape and one configuration of colours. For example, if we see a 
penny from an an^e we see an elliptical shape and no other. 
Agai^ -this proposition 1 maintained that it ordinarily makes 
good sense to say one sees an elliptical appearance and the round 
shape of the penny both at one time. 

(2) When we make mistakes about the qualities of things, we 
must mistake the apparent colour for the real colour, and both 
colours must be of one kind or we could not mistake them. 1 have 
said that we do not mistake one kind of quality for the other. 
The assertion that one sees a red colour in the here-now sense is 
independent of the assertiom that one sees a red thing ; one may 
see both or only one or neither. To show that we did mistake 
one kind of quality for another it would be necessary to prove, I 
thiriTr, -that we cannot see both kmds of quality at once {i.e. to 
assert proposition (1) above) and that is false. 

(3) The here-now sense of quality words is fundamental to the 
pr^cative sense and we need to infer or construct judgements 
about the qualities of objects from the appearances we perceive 
This is false if the language game of predicative quality notions is 
consistent and ind^endent of the other kind of game. For there 
was no inference or construction required there. There was 
occasion for doubting, for guessing and checking to be sure ; but 
no inferring. 

The notion of “ objects ” which as we say are physical and 
perceivable is a very difiScult one to describe. I have only 
roughly sketched how it is related to perception and predicative 
qualities. One purpose of this discussion -was to open the way 
for dealing -mth that subject more clearly and without that 
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piejndice irlucli has been associated Tcith the ai^mnent from 
illusion ^ 

ijii a brief article “The Axgoment from ninstoiL’', ia Cantempomiy 
Bnhsh Philosophy (3rd sec.). H. H. Price emmdates a -riew rather similar 
to the one present^ here. Speaking of “ jUnsions ” of pet^ectire he 
sa^B : “ The belief that there is something illasoiy about perspectiral 
size . . . ikatthereiserenakmdof confamdiotion in it . . . these beliefs 
have arisen &om confusmg the tivo diSeient sorts of size, fidd of view 
size on the one hand and physical size on the other ’* (p. 395) He does not 
explain what is involved in tiiere being “ two sorts crisize ” ; it may be he 
has in mind something like two notions or concepts of “ size ", in which 
case his account of the argument &om fflusion would agree in some 
pomts with mine (the case of “ size '' seems me be more questionable, 
however, than that of shape or that of colour). 



III.— APPROVALS, REASONS AND MORAL 
ARGUMENT 

By Geobge C. Xebseb 
I 

How may an ntt^nnce of the form ' I approTe of x ' be defended 
by aignments? Occaaonally we might , try to diow that the 
speaker was sincere, that he really had a &vonrable opinion of x. 
This is appropriate in those, comparatirdy rare, cases when the 
form of words ‘ I approve of x' serves as a description of what 
the speaker inwardly feels. In those cases the sapportmg arga- 
mrait may also consist in showing that the speaker really knew 
his own mind and was not misled concerning h^ own sentiments. 
More ficequently and more naturally, however, when the words 
‘ I approve of x ’ are spoken they serve as an endors^ent of x : 
and the concern with the state of the speaker’s mind or with his 
self-knowledge is a concern with what is only indirectly implied 
and not with the core of what is directly said. If ^e words 
‘ I approve of x ’ fnnotion as an endorsement, as they typically do, 
they do not desciibe the mental disposition of the speaker and 
hence cannot be supported by any statement or collection of 
statements which does so. 

TVliat. then, is the nature of the reasons and arguments by 
which a linguistic act of the form * I approve of x ’ may be 
defended? Suppose I say, issue the endorsement, ' I approve of 
Jones ’ and am challenged. What form of defence may I ^ve to 
my words? Had I said ‘ Jones is 5 feet 10 inches ’ or ‘ I am in 
love with Jones ’. the appropriate kind of thing to do would have 
been to try to show that what I said was true, that is, to give 
evidence for Jones's being 5 feet 10 inches or for the existence of 
my affection for him In our case, however, that would not do ; 
if ‘ I approve of Jones ’ functions as an endorsement, it is not in 
any straightforward sense true or false. Nevertheless, my words 
‘ I approve of x ' imply certain matters which are capable of bang 
true and false — namely, certain statements about (c) Jones, the 
object approved, and (6) myself, the weaker. In drfending my 
endorsement. ‘ I approve of x I am thus confixmted with a 
double task : I must first show that the object of my approval 
possesses certain characteristics, that is, t^t it meets certain 
standards ; second. I must show that certain things hold true of 
myself, that is, that I possess the appropriate competence and 
have exerrased a due amount of care and acumen. 
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■Wbsaever "we approve of somebody, some object, some practice, 
we always approve of it as sometbmg of a certaio kind and as 
playing a part m a wider context or sraving some function or end. 
I approve of Jones, as the captain, for the morale of the team ; 
of steel chairs, as furniture, for the new house ; of strawberries, as 
dessert, for dinner ; of baseball, as a sport, for children. Such 
^edfications are alwa 3 ra present, if not exphoitly stated, then 
presupposed and supplied by the context. Another point about 
approval is that we typically approve in a certain capacity, role 
or standing. I approve of Jones (as the captam for the morale 
of the team) as ^e coach , of steel cihairs (as furniture for the 
new house) as the owner , of strawberries (as dessert for dinner) 
as the host ; of baseball (as a sport for children) as a father or as 
a teacher. To these two pomts correspond the two Imes of 
defence incumbent on me when my utterance of the words ' I 
approve of x ’ is challenged. 

^ce to approve of x is to view x agamst the background of 
a wider context of functions, purposes and ends, it makes reference 
to standards. Suppose I serve on the Admissions Committee and 
say, ‘ I approve of Jones as a new student If my utterance is 
clmUenged, I may justify it by showing that Jones meets the 
requirements for admission of new students, that is, present an 
argument of the following form ; 

If the applicant possesses quahdcations A, B and C, he may be 

admitt^. 

Jones does possess qualifications A, B and C. 

. ' . Jones may be admitted. 

But this mi^t not be the end of it ; the case may be more com- 
plex. Often the standards and ndes that guide the work of 
cximmittees and juries go only so far . they only amount to laying 
down the necessary, but not always the sufficient, conditions for 
an action to be talren or a verdict to be ddiver^ It may be 
that everyone is agreed that Jones does have qualifications A, B 
and C — those sufficient in normal oases — but still the question 
remains whether or not Jones’s application should be approved. 
One may claim that the rule ‘ If the applicant possesses qualifica- 
tions A, B and 0, he may he admitt^ ’ is not enough to decide 
Jones’s case fevourahly. And suppose that, no matter what 
qualifications of Jcmes’s and what ^es or precedents I cite, my 
felbw members of the Admissions Committee insist that I further 
justify my approval. I am expected to do better, but how cjan 
I do better? Smce I have tried all the recmgmzcd principles and 
“o clear-cut “ proof ” is any longer open to me. 

There are, nevertheless, several tlungs that I might stUl try. 

31 
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I might sav (1) ‘ I inoTr boTs like Jones and they invariably do 
vrefl’ — plabn to have g)edal experience and insight relevant to the 
case, (2) ‘ I have knovn Jones since he iras a child ’ — claim to 
have special faTniliarit y -nith the ease bring judged, {3) ‘ I have 
served on this conamittee for fifteen years ’ — claim to have ample 
experience in my job, or (4) ‘ I had a talk vith his headmaster 
the other day and he firmly believe that Jon^ -wonld do veil ’ 
— refer to the testimony of someone rise. These rmnarks are by 
no means absolute clinchers, but th^ all carry some vri^t and 
I can alvavs think of other and better ones. "What is important 
to notice is that they all are considerations relating dir^ly to 
me and only indirectly to Jones. In approving of something ve 
are, characteristically, doing a certain job. playing a certain role, 
serving in a certain capacity. Therefore, once my impersonal 
“prooft” have failed, I can further justify my approvals by 
shoving that I am. in the given case as veil as in general, fuHy 
^lalifiedto do that job, to play that role, to serve in that caparity. 

We can nov bring out another important point. Suppose that 
I finally did succeed in convinring my fellov committee members 
thTO Tigh my second line of defence, lly success would then have 
creat^ a precedent, or even a new mle. Some points about the 
character, histoiy and achievements of Jones (X, T, Z) which 
until now had gone unnoticed might hereafter become qvalifica- 
tiops for a dmi-g inn- Jones would have become a test case for the 
principles guiding the work of our committee : what was at issue 
was no longer just whether or not Jones was to be admitted, bnt 
also what shoold he the requiremmits for admittiug new students 
in generaL And my endorsement, ‘ I approve of Jones would 
have had. for all intents and purposes, the force of ‘ I hereby 
subscribe to or enunciate the rule, “ If the applicant possesses 
qualifications X, T and Z, he may he admitted ” 

We may now sum up the situation conceming the defence of 
utterances of the form ‘ I approve of x ’. To say, to issue the 
endorsement, ‘ I approve of x ’ is not to d^cribe my attitudes or 
feelings : nor is it to describe x. As an endorsement it contiasts 
with such utterances as ‘ I am in love with x ' or ‘ X is 5 feet 
10 inches * and its jnsrificatian does not, thearefore, in any strai^t- 
forward sense, concern its truth or falrity. To say ‘ I approve of 
X ' is Eke saying ‘ I endorse or certify x as a quailed so-and-so 
If I am call^ upon to defend that lingnistic act I may, therefore. 
have to show (1) that x meets certain requirements, that is, 
deliver an evaluative proof ". But since to say ' I approve of 
X ’ is not jnst to state that x meets snch requirements, this first 
line of argument might not be enough. I might have to go on 
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and ^ow (2) that I myself have certain qnalificalions, that I 
possess and have made use of abilities which make me competent 
to issue such an endorsement or ceriihcation 

It may he objected that this procedure could never really justify 
an approval or show that it was really right or well advised. 

If we take this objection to mean that it can never be really 
shown by this method that in a given case the approval was 
justified, right, or wdl advised, it has already -been amply 
answered. If after having said ‘ I approve of admitting Jones ’ 
I show that Jones fulfils requirements A, B and C — those sufficient 
m normal cases — and/or that I possess the experience and com- 
petence for doing my job well and that in the gjven case I have 
exercised the proper amount of care and acumen, have not been 
bhnded by personal prejudice, etc., what further justification can 
be asked fori It is always possible that, in a sense, I failed never- 
theless , it might turn out that Jones becomes a menace and a 
dii^ace to the college : fads all his courses and elopes with the 
President’s daughter. But what more could ■! do? I cannot 
make myself infallible If I say ‘ I approve of admitting Jones ’ 
I imply that Jones is worthy of bang admitted If after I have 
shown that Jones is gifted and industrious, possesses good 
character, has a good scholastic record, is an outstanding athlete, 
etc , etc , I am still told, ‘ That does not prove it ’, I would no 
longer know what to say Or, supposing the case is m some way 
unorthodox and does not come under the established roles, if 
after I have shown that I have studied Jones’s record carefully, 
had a loi^ talk with him, his father and his principal and, further, 
that I have done my job for many years with admirable success, 
etc , etc , I am still told ‘ You are nevertheless not competent to 
judge this case ’, I would agam lapse into puzzled silence. If my 
endorsement is challenged, that challenge is mMTi^ngfnl only if 
there is some indication of a more or less definite defect in my 
case and, hence, of how the challenge could be met. If there is 
no such mdication, then rational justification of any Vinil has 
come to an end. 

On the other hand, the above criticism may raise the question 
whether or not there is a way in which practices such as jud^ 
college apphcants by boards, of which endorsements like^ 
approve of x ' are parts, can themselves be justified. Now, in 
one sense, it may be said, there clearly is not. There is no way 
wmtn a practice. In our case, what can be discussed within the 
pracfaceisthe justice or advisability of mdividual cases of approval 
and not the justice or advisability of the whole practice of judgina 
college applicants by a committee. The fact that there is sn^ 
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a baiiier comes out wheu, in discussing tlie Jones case^ my 
recalcitrant colleagues make me blurt out ‘ I am a member of the 
committee, am 1 not?’ The exchange between me and my 
fellows has then, in one sense, come to an end I have invoked 
the very existence of the Admissions Committee as an institution. 
But in another sense we could still go on. Suppose that in 
answer to my last piece of rhetoric someone remarks ‘ Yes, but 
these things (admissions) are better judged by lot anyhow’. 
He has now moved the diMUSsion to a different level — to a level, 
perhaps, where there would be a way m which the justice of the 
practice of judging college applicants by boards could be detided 
had the occasion been the meeting of the whole governing body 
of the coffee rather than that of the AdnussionB Committee. 
Though the justice of a practice cannot be discussed within that 
practice, this does not mean that there cannot be other practices 
m which it can 

The last paragraph contains an oversimplification. We have 
omitted the important pomt, mentioned before, that there are 
test cases. We may now elaborate on it. Practices like admit- 
ting new students through committees have a self-corrective 
character. Within such practices there are performances which 
shape the character of the practice itself. In discussing the 
nature of the justification of the endorsement * I approve of x ’ 
we said that often that justification takes the form of lowing that 
the object approved fulfils the requirements laid down by certain 
accepted rules. In those cases ‘ 1 approve of x ’ is justMed just 
m case x satisfies the rules or requirements r^, rs, . . . rn. But 
we also saw that there are unorthodox cases where x does not 


come under any such existing rule. In such unorthodox cases 
the force of the words ‘ I approve of x ’ goes beyond being an 
endorsement of just the object m question and amounts to sub- 
scribing to or enunciating a new rule or principle, rn+i. We 
claimed farther that a justification for the words ‘ I approve of 
X ’ can also be given in these more consequential cases and that 
such justification takes the form of pointing out certam facts 
relating, at least directly, not to the object approved but to the 
speaker. It follows that if such justification is successful, then 


the whole practice of admitting apphcants by the approval of the 
board has undergone a modification : a new rule, rn.,. 1 , has been 


added to the old ones, r^, rg, . . . rn. 


. Now one might claim that if the second type of justification — 
justification in unorthodox or test cases — ^is to count as justifica- 
tion at all, we need another pre-existing set of rules, Bg, . ■ . 
Bn, in order to decide which facts are to count as the relevant 
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ones wlien dted about the speaker, and that therefore the 
decision on test oases cannot really count as a modification of 
revision of the existing practice. But what would be this other 
set of roles? It seems '&at it would have to be a heterogeneous 
lot. When I am forced to take the second line of divfi.TTqA m 
justifying my endorsement ‘ I aj^ove of x ’ what I have to do 
is to show (1) that I am well qualified for my job, and (2) that I 
was dor^ it well in the given case. Under (1) we m^ht thus list 
such thin^ as past ^erienoe and success, integnty, loyalty, 
etc Under (2) we might mention famibarify with n-ud care m 
studying the particnlar case, impartiahty, etc. That one could 
do any better, be more rig^us, in Epedfying the relevant 
matters is doubtful. There simply is no set of rules that lays 
down the necessary and sufficient conditianB for TT>ATn>.p,Ta of 
college admissiona boards to do their job well In defeudi-Tig my 
endorsement I just have to wait and see what sorts of challenge 
are in fact raised and build my defences accordmgly. 

But a farther complication must be mentioned. In the case of 
official practices such as judging college apphcants by boards there 
are, nevertheless, some rules and requirements which in a mini- 
mum sense do lay down both the necessary and the sufficient 
oonditionB for ^e adequate defence of utterance of the fo r m ‘ I 
approve of x ’ in test cases As we saw above, when didven into 
a <»mer or when encountering exceptional obsonrantism, I might 
m d^ce of my words, take the last resort and say ‘I am a member 
OT the Board, am I not^’ With this move, as we TUAptioned 
^ove, the boundary of the whole practice of admitting new 
^(^ts by the Committee has been reached ; any dAmnpi^ for a 
fl^er justification would, in a sense, take us outsidethat practice 
1 have mvoked, the rules that define the whole practice we follow 
or n^e up the veiy constitution of our Committee, and I have 
p^ted out that by virtue of these rules my words carry a 
certain melu^ble wa^t. If, at a meeting of the Admissions 
Ocmmttee, I say ‘ I approve of admitting Jones but it turns 
out ^t I was not really a member of the Committee as my 
anumT,fTnAT.+. 1 , 0.1 not yet come throng, my words would not 
My endorsement of Jones would be null and 



In Jscnbing the conditions which, when fulfilled, tvmld make 
ae ntteranw of ^e wo^ ‘ I approve of x ' in an official context 
a valid or bona fde endorsement, we are desonhing the 

^ ju^ that endorsement. Besides nttering or wriliiig the 
I approve of Jones’, there are other oonditi^and 
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circumstances wMcli must be present before it can be said that 
there “ really ” was an approval at all. Perhaps it must be done 
on a certain form, or m red ink, or uttered when all, or the 
ma]ority, of the members are present, or whatnot. And, of 
course, the speaker must be a regular member of the comnuttee, 
duly appointed, etc. Assuming that aU these matters are in 
order, then in one sense of the word ‘ justify ’, in the sense of 
‘ validate ’ or ‘ legalize ’, aU that the spe^er has to do in order to 
justifyhisendorsementis to show iiat by virtue of the constitutive 
rules of a practice such an endorsement comes under his jurisdic- 
tion. In other words, he need but point out that he was offioudly 
in the position to “ really ” approve of x. And once he has done 
so, the matter is closed. There is no longer room for argument . 
authonfy has taken the place of reason. 

In a sense, then, all I might have to do in order to justify or 
defend my endorsement of iie form ‘ I approve of x ’ is simply to 
exhibit the fact that I possess the appropriate authority. But 
surely, only in a sense * in the sense m which such matters as 
judging college apphcants are “merely” formal and official 
busmess. In so far as they are not, endorsements like ‘ I approve 
of X ’ have to be defended and justified, first by reference to 
accepted norms and standards, through evaluative “ prooffi ” and, 
ultimately, by more ephemeral or at least more elusive and com- 
plex arguments concerning the quahties of the speaker himself, 
which derive their force not from a set of fixed rules but from the 
more general and unclassifiable fund of human concerns, mgenmiy 
and ad hoc inventions. 


n 

Much of contemporary moral philosophy is vitiated by the 
neglect of this last pomt. There has been an mcreasmg emphasis 
on the non-descnptive character of moral language. Moral judg- 
ments are no longer looked upon as descriptions of either natural 
or non-natural facts but as prescriptions, commands, commenda- 
tions, endorsements, etc. This, I think, is salutary. But with 
this insight new problems have arisen, the foremost among them 
being the problem of moral reasomng. If moral judgments are not 
descnptions of fact, they are not m any obvious sense true and 
false. 'What, then, is the nature of the arguments and reasons 
which can support them* Above I have offered a sketch of how 
reasons are given in support of one lype of non-descnptive utter- 
ance. This sketch, I b^eve, would be helpful in the clarification 
of the nature of moral reasonmg. But an attempt to apply it to 
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the whole problem of moral reasoning would take us well beyond 
the ^ace of this paper. I shall merely indicate how the results 
of the above discussion point up the inadequacies of two theories 
of moral reasoning whi^ have so far arisen in conjunction with 
the non-desciiptivist thesis about moral language and enjoy a wide 
currency today. The first of the theories which I propose to 
cnnaulftT briefl.y is propounded notably by Toulmin, the second 
notably by Stevenson and Hare. There are, of course, diSerences 
between Stevenson and Hare, but for our purposes these may be 
ignored. Smce the writings of all these authors are weR known, 
I shall keep the exposition of their views to a muumum 

While m the views of Stevenson and Hare it turns out that moral 
judgments and principles have m the end, nothing else behind 
them but arbitrary attitudes and decisions, Toulmin in bis 
Reason %n Etkios insists that for “ fully devdoped ” moral judg- 
ments there are truly “ good reasons ” which can be given in their 
support In moral reasoning, he claims, a special kmd of infer- 
ence IS used — namely, what he called “ evaluative inference ” — 
by which "we pass ftom factual premises to an ethical con- 
clusion ” (p 38). Thus, for Toulmm, moral reasoning consists in 
dehvering what I have called an " evaluative proof in showing 
that the object in question folfils certain requirements And, he 
daims farther, what these requirements are is ultimately summed 
up m the requirement of social harmony ' an action or social 
practice is right if, and only if, it mvolves “ the least confiict of 
mterests attainable under the mrcumstances ” (p. 224). 

What IB the status of this last claim^ Toulmin beheves that 
this claim is a logical one, that the pnnciple of social harmony 
spemfies the logic of moral discourse m a nutshell since, and tbrs 
IS hiB mam argument, the promotion of social harmony is the 
very function and purpose of moral language (e g pp 146 ff.) 
Now if this were so, if Touhnm’s thesis were a logical one. there 
would be nothmg that any mdividual could do in order to use 
moral language m any other way but for the promotion of social 
harmony But deariy, to use moral language in that way m- 
volves dioice and effort It is cpiite possible that, contrary to all 
general practices, an individuiil will use moral language for 
promoting aims not shared by others And I do not mean that 
he may use moral language propagandistically for the promotion 
of his own selfish and immoral aims. One can, logically, use 
moral language correctly and at the same time follow aims which 
confiict with those of one’s fellow men On the other hand one 
lo^cally, misuse moral language in spite of the fact that 
one is trying to promote sodal harmony. It is conceivable that 
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a -wiiole community, or even the better part of TnauldTut, would 
lapse into a misunderstanding concerning moral language n.Tii^ 
begin to misuse it. And sho^d this misuse be radic^ anmigh 
then, in a sense, morality could be smd to have disappeared from 
that community or &om the face of the earth. But at the same 
time, people could stall continue to pursue harmony in then 
purposes, mterests and aims. 

If Toulmin’s thesis is not a logical one, how then should it be 
interpreted^ There are two possibilities ‘ his thesis is either a 
contingent empirical generalization about the aims and goals 
which people in &ct have in mind or try to pursue when they use 
moral language, or it is a recommendation concerning moral 
standards. I^ere is some evidence for the justice of either 
interpretation. Toulmin claims that what he says is not a 
“ theory ” at aU but a description of the facts of usage (p. 144). 
And we must agree that socially accepted morality is always, or 
at least usually, determined by the prmciple of harmonization of 
interests. There is, however, nothing inevitable m this. There 
may be,- and probably are and have been, sodeiies in which the 
recognized moral duties are such that, to a certain extent, they 
undermine the harmony between the interests of its members. 
In fact the only society in which this could not happen to any 
degree would be an ideally utihtanan one. But surely, it would 
be odd to say, as Toulmin seems to, that only in such a sodely 
would people know how to use moral terms and arguments cor- 
rectly from a logical point of view. If Toulmin’s thesis is to be 
taken as an indirect way of making a sodological point, nothing 
could follow from it concerning the nature of validity in moral 
leasoning It would seem, therefore, that the second alternative 
of interpreting Toulmm’s dootrme is the more natural one If we 
take the principle of harmony as a recommendation, it belongs 
more properly to moral phibsophy. But this choice has its own 
difdculties There are no good reasons given by Toulmin for 
adopting the prindple of harmony as the supreme moral prmciple. 
Moore in his Pimcvpia EtMm wrote that since the term ‘ good ’ is 
indefinable, “ nobody can foist upon us such an axiom as that 
‘ Pleasure is the only good ’ or that ‘ The good is the desired ’ on 
the pretence that tins is ‘ the very meaning of the word ’ ”. We 
can adapt Moore’s words and turn them against Touhmn by 
saying that since not even the criteria of apphcation of suck 
words as ‘ good ’ and ‘ right ’ are necessarily identical with con- 
dudveness to the harmony of interests, nobody can foist upon us 
suck an axiom as that ‘ An action or social practice is morally 
right if, and only if, it contributes to the harmonization of 
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people’s mterests ’ on the piet^ce that this is ‘ the very fonction 

OT purpose of moral language . , mi . ^ u 

Touhnin himsdf had to admit that ‘ This practice WDuld 
involve the least conflict of interests attaamble under the dr- 
oumstances ’ does not mean the same as ‘ This would be the id^t 
practioe ’ ” [op. eii p. 224) But if the prinmple of harnmny 
does not sum up the whole meaning of moral judgments, there 
must be moral questions to which that prindple does not provide 
the full answer. In fact, to ddiver a proof in defence of a moral 
judgment, no matte what the prindple in temm of which 
the proof is conducted, is never absolutdy final, since which 
rules of in fpTftTicp. may be legitunately used in conducting such a 
proof is itself a moral question. We saw in the first part of 
paper that an evaluative proof is only part of the process by which 
an utterance of the form ‘ I approve of x ’ may .be supported, 
ffimilarly, a moral proof — an argument attempt^ to show that 
a moral wmnlnainn fbUows from a set of factual premises — is only 
a part of the total activity through which a moral daim is sup- 
ported by reasons. In order to have a proof I must have rules of 
infipirftnnp. Therefore, by delivermg a proof I have committed 
mysdf to certain general prindples. But I must be prepared to 
show, should the oecadon require it, that I had the needed com- 
petence for subscribing to them. Furthermore, there are un- 
orthodox oases which do not come under any pre-existing prin- 
ciples and where new ptmciples are therefore needed. In order 
to bo able to construct a proof, I mi^t have to enunciate new 
prmdples And, when c^ed upon, I must then demonstrate 
that 1 am well qualified to do so 

Let us now tom to the second type of theory concerning moral 
reasomng which has come to be widely held and discussed today, 
that represented by Stevenson and Hare. 

Stevenson reali^s that the question of moral principles and 
standards cannot be settled once and for all on “ logical ” grounds. 
As he argues in his Ethics cmd Language, that question is itself a 
moral issue. His tiuiiti point is that moral standards — or the 
" descriptive meaning ” of moral terms (that goes beyond refer- 
ence to a pro-attitude of the speaker) — are always specified by 
“ persuasive defimtions ” (pp 207-8) For him, to say ‘ “ This is 
(morally) good ” has the meaning rf “ This has the cpiabties or 
relatens X, T, Z . . . ” ’ is to pass a normative moral judgment, 
i.e in Stevenson’s terms, to give vent to a pro-attitude or favour- 
able feeling La oui analyms of approval we made a somewhat 
similar point. We claim^ that the standards or rules m terms 
of which endorsements of the form ‘ I approve of x ’ are justified 
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in “ noimal ” cases are iiheinselves laid down by such linguistic 
performances in “ test ” cases Approvals are t^ically parts of 
self-corrective practices 

Nevertheless, our conclusions differ significantly from those of 
Stevenson. According to our analysis, approvals that constitute 
precedents and have the force of laying down new rules are them- 
selves open to rational argument. The test cases are not arbi- 
trary, unarguable ventings of attitudes and emotions. They too 
can be reasoned about, although in their case the argument does 
not rest on a dearly circumscnbed set of rules or principles. Now 
there is, perhaps, a TmniTmiTn approval through whi^ the only 
endorsement given is such that any one of us possesses the 
required competence for giving it by virtue of the sheer fact that 
we are human bemgs endowed with the abihiy to have emotions 
and attitudes. There may be utterances of the form ‘ I approve 
of X ’ where all that is imphed is that the speaker happens to have 
a pro-attitude or favourable feeling of some sort toward x. To 
ddend such an endorsement would be just to pomt out that fact. 
But surdy, moral ]udgments are not utterances of such impres- 
sionistic diaracter and the reasons which we may be requir^ to 
give for them go beyond showing that the speaker, a human being 
in full possession of his emotional capacity, happens to have a 
certain attitude or feehng. The mere existence of an attitude or 
feeling does not silence moral cntidsm. 

The same inadequacy is present in Hare. While for Stevenson 
the question of the descriptive meaning of moral terms, that is, the 
question of moral standards, is settled by arbitrary attitudes, for 
Hare it is settled by equally arbitrary dedsions. Hare argues m 
The Language of Morals (p 111) that, for example, the assertion 
‘ This is a sweet strawberry ’ can serve as a reason for the assertion 
‘ This IS a good strawberry ’ only if we have the appropriate 
“ major premise ” — ^that is, the specification of sweetness as one 
of the standards of goodness m strawberries And what such 
standards or, as Hare calls them, “ principles of choosing ” are, is 
for him a matter settled ultimately by a decision, a “ decision of 
prmdple ”. Nowhere does Hare explain how such deciBions of 
prindple may themsdves be supported by arguments or reasons. 
In fact, it becomes plain that in his theory ^ey cannot be sup- 
ported by reasons • dedsions themselves create principles, that is, 
reasons Contrary to this view, we emphasised that althou^ it 
IS true that decisions, dedsions to issue an endorsement, are 
capable of creatmg new principles, they can do so only if they are 
successful in the face of rational cntidsm — that is, if the speaker 
can demonstrate that he possesses the required competence and 
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abJity. that he is itt the position to enimdate new prinrapl^ 
wit constitutes competence in moral ma W A disc^^n rf 
this question wouM no doubt involve one m takn^ ad^ with 
iS^to normative moialissuea. Itishere, Isugg^, m.disonss- 
S^the qualifications of the moral judge md legator, as well 

Mofthemoralagent-ofthemoralpetBon,ifyou^e-iatherthan 

bv laving down moral principles, that moral philosophj should 
n^e contact with normative ethics. Now these matters are not 
at all exphcitly discussed by Hare, but there are passages m his 
book which suggest that he would have to say that what makes 
us into well qualified moral legislators is lie sheet fact that we are 
linmati L atngi. Ac cordwig to him the rarcumstance that we all 
have to decisions— that we all have to go on with the bnsi- 

ness of living — sums up our moral being. He says that moral 
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of men as men (p. 162). But such an answer is clearly inadequate. 
In A/iTiTiAntinTi with ^venson, we pointed out that our human 
prerogative to have likes and dislikes does not silence moral 
imhmitm We may now add that onr human predicament of 
t-n molra rlaRisinnn ilnRR Tinl; flilnTine it either. Ouce I haVC 


shown that I have subscribed to or enunciated a moral piiacdple 
as a man, as a being who constantly and unavoidably finds him- 
self &ced with the necessity of making demsions, it can still be 
asked of me, ‘ Yes, but was it ri^t of you, were you in the posi- 
tion, to Bufascribe to or euundate that pnndple? ’ 

It seems that what both Hare and Stevenson have really done 
IS to view moiahty as a kind of all-embracang institution, as a 
popularized Kantism Kingdom of Ends perhaps, made up of men 
“ as men And therefore to them moral reasoning appeared to 

be basically similar to what we have described in the fii^ part of 
this paper as the third type of argument by which utterances of 
fte form ‘ I approve of x ’ sometimes may be supported— the 
aigumeut from authority or official status. When my moral 
judgmaits are challenge^ then, in the end, all I can, and need, 
say is ‘ I am a human being, am I not? ’ — that is, invoke the 
authority and status which I possess as a member, of humanity 
throng the sheer fact of being a creature endowed with senti- 
ments and con&onted with the necessity of having to Tnalm 
decisions But such a view would be cleady fiallacious. Invoca- 
tifltt of authority may be, as we saw, looked upon as a reason or 
only in the tenuous sense of showing that a certain 
egi^tive act, raundation of a principle, is formally valid and 
egitainate, that it does come under the jurisdiction or office of the 
Pfiraon m question ; it can show neither that that legislative act 
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was ri^t or well adwsed nor that that person was the right one 
for that office. Furthermore, smce in the type of mstitution that 
both Stevenson’s and Hare’s analj^ses of moral language mnlrA us 
think of, the judge and the legi^tor can be any human being 
whatever, it would seem that when in doubt about what is the 
morally ri^t thing to do or what moral principle to adopt, I can 
ask any man and get the ffiial answer. But, of course, 1 do not 
ai^ just any man , nor do I need to think that the answer I get is 
ffiial. I want to make sure that the person in question possesses 
enou^ wisdom, mteUigence and experience and that in ^e ^ven 
case his judgment is not a mere whnn, prejudice or blunder. 

There is an element of truth in Stevenson’s and Hare’s views. 
We saw that there is no set of rules or standards which specifies 
what must be the course of argument in defence of an approval in 
a test case, that is, m a case where the force of the utterance ‘ I 
approve of z ’ becomes ‘ I hereby subs crib e to or enimciate the 
prmciple P ’. The nature of such arguments, we found, was best 
described by saying that here the speaker must answer any specific 
challenges that are m fact brought forward There is no way to 
tell, no general formula for telhng beforehand and for certain, what 
these challenges ought, or are going, to be. The biunien of proof 
hes, as it were, with the challenger rather than with the speaker. 
In a minimum way we all, as human'bemgs, are qualified moral 
judges and legislators ; pnmafacie, that is, unless we are chal- 
lenge, we are all free, have theJri^t,[to prescribe to our fellow 
bemgs. To speak of the human prerogative to have emotions 
and attitudes and of the human predicament of having to make 
decisions is to point out the two aspects of this freedom. But we 
must not be carried away. Our abffity and competence to enun- 
ciate norms is often challenged and many of these challenges are 
obvious and always in the air. As human beings we have a 
certain right to determine how others should act. In a minimum, 
and m a rather special, sense the justification of our moral judg- 
ments therefore consists sunply in insisting on our feelings, 
attitudes and decisions But as a human being I have the ri^t 
- merely to have my conscience hea/rd ; in that capadly I can cUiim 
nothing more. With a moral judgment I enter my case : to this 
as a human being, I have the right. In the further task of defend- 
ing it, it IS no longer sufficient merely to appeal to t^t right. 
I must, when challenged, go on and try to justify my judgment 
by a moral “ proof and if that fiiils, by showing that I was m 
the position, ^d the competence, to pass it. 

MwHagan State Unwersity 



IV.— ON RELEVANCE 


By Gebshon Weileb 

If I make a point, while engaged in an argmnent with, you, it is a 
legitimate coimte]>move for you to say ‘ we are not mter^ed in 
that ’ unplying ‘ withm the finmewoi^ of our present discussion 
the pomt made by you is irrelevant It is possible to interpret 
this reply in the following way . There are separate frameworks 
of disc^ion and the appropriate notion of relevance in each, i.e. 
what aigoments axe permissible, le^Mmate, to the point etc. is 
determmed by the given finmewoi^ of the discussion. I want 
to eEamine whether this is the correct account of the matter. 

The view under consideration derives its plausibihty ficom a 
great many ordinary cases in which either the relevance or the 
irrelevance of a certam point is immediatdy obvious In the 
moral evaluation of an action the intentions of the agent are 
obviously relevant while the clothes he was wearing, when per- 
forming the action, are normally not In discussing the general 
trends of the market in consumer goods next year it is obviously 
relevant what the mcome of the average person is, while it is 
irrelevant whether he likes his coffee very hot or slightly cold. 
In these cases we feel confident that we know what we are 
talking about and this entails our knowledge of the appropriate 
criteria of rdevance. Here we do not have genume disagree- 
ments about the cntena of relevance, thou^ we may have doubts 
on occasions If we doubt whether a certam consideration is 
relevant or not, we feel it sufficient to fix our ^es on the concept 
or concepts underlying our framework of discussion ; and the 
correct answer then immediately suggests itself 

It is quite different when there is a genuine disagreement about 
the cdtena of relevance fitting the case on hand. These genu- 
mdy doubtful cases are aho fairly common. In assessing 
morally that Mr. X did not return a sum of money he borrowed 
from Mr. Y on the day he promised he would, there is likely 
to be a genume disagreement about whether Mr. X’s present 
financial situation and other commitments, e,g. to his &i^y are 
relevant to the evaluation of his not keeping a promise, ^ere 
mi^t be a genume disagreement about whether in placing 
candidates m an order of merit for a term’s work, punctualily, 
reliabihty or steadiness should be taken into account or not. 
The disagreement is about the relevance of these characteristics 
to the case on beod- 

Then there is a type of case which is again different. There are 
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people wlio claim that the constellation of the stars at the moment 
of my birth is relevant to the question of what course my life 
is gomg to take, while others claim that this factor is totally 
irrelevant This sort of case is frequently taken as the standard 
case m discussions about relevance and consideration of examples 
of tills sort suggests a tie-up between the notion of relevance and 
that of causahty I shall return to this type of case towards the 
end of the paper. 

How are we to account for our examples* Those cases m which 
there is no genmne disagreement about the criteria of relevance 
belonging to the discussion seem to suggest that wiffim each 
framework of discussion there are certam fixed critena of 
relevance. One may even be tempted to regard other, more 
doubtful cases where relevance is debated, as parasitic ones. 1 
would kite to suggest that the truth is just the opposite. 

Take agam the simple and clear-cut cases. We will find that 
there is a difference between frameworks of discussion in which 


aU questions about relevance are settled while others are open 
to discussion Now in the first set of cases, ^.e. where aU. ques- 
tions concerning relevance are settled, the very notion of relevance 
is redundant In a case where I teach you a certam subject S 
(and S IS sucli that aU questions of relevance are settled concern- 
ing it) then my telling you that m S factors x, y and z are relevant 
IS my teaching you S Learning the appropriate criteria of 
relevance here is, at least part of, learmng S Our imagined subject 
S, ex hypotliesi, is one with clearly fix^ rules and consequently 
with clearly fix^ boundaries Such are arithmetic or the legitimate 
moves of chess The notion of relevance is redundant here because 
aU I could want to say by usmg the notion of relevance I could 
say equally weU, or much better, by usmg the notion of ‘ rule ’. 
Strictly speakmg, no question ooncemmg relevance can anse 
in such context. We are forced, then, to conclude that the home 
of the notion of relevance is m those oases where a genume 
argument about relevance is possible. There is a logical tie-up 
between ‘ relevance ’ and ‘ argument about relevance ’. Without 
the experience of the latter we would not have the former. The 
reason for tins is that whenever we say that a is relevant to 6, 
then 6 IS a question or a problem No consideration can be 
relevant to a fact, m so far as it is no more than a fact But once 
some question anses concemmg the truth of a factual statement 
we might be obliged to pass judgements about the relevance of 
certam considerations. It is part of the argument of this paper 
that the tie-up between televancB and some question is logically 
necessary. The argument will be complete once I have shown 
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what IS the xelation between the notion of relevance, the question 
involved and a discnssional framework. 

It should he noticed that just as the notion of relevance is re- 
dundant in cases where all possible questions concerning it are 
definitely settled, similarly in cases where no criterion of relevance 
has been settled, ^.e at the outset of the discussion there is no 
agreement about any single criterion of relevance, there too no 
question concerning the relevance of a certam consideration can 
arise In these cases we simply do not know what we are talking 
about, or else we are not talking about anything in particular , we 
are cmtainly not having a discussion The mteresting cases will 
be, consequently, those m which some criteria of relevance have 
been settled while others are under dispute In the examples I 
gave above, what is to be decided is the relevance of Mr. X’s 
cucumstances to his failing to keep his promise and certam traits 
of character m the case of i^e candidate who is being assessed. In 
both these cases we have a great vaneiy of considerations which we 
take aardevantwithoutforther discussion TVe do not ask whether 
his giving a promise is rdevant to the question of the forgiveabil- 
ity of his not keeping it nor whether academic achievements are 
rdevant to the placing of a candidate These last mentioned 
considerations are regarded as obviously relevant. 

Take another, more fancdnl, usample We generally regard 
as urdevant m assessing the moral worth of some behaviour what 
clothes the agent was wearing when domg what he did. Suppose 
now, that someone pomts out that the group the agent in question 
bdongs to observes the prohibition contained m the Old Testa- 
ment acGordmg to which no person should wear simultaneously 
garments made of wool and cotton The reason for this pro- 
hibition seems to have been that fanners were supposed to be 
distingmshable from shepherds, and someone who paraded both 
kinds of garments was thought likely to be a false, unrehable and 
socially unsettled person Should we not say. m talkmg about a 
cotton-wearing character's action, that his clothes were relevant ? 

‘ He was acting according to the sacred custom of farming folk.’ 
Or ‘ He IS only a farmer and consequently could not have known 
better.’ 

These latter examples aU pomt m the same direction. If our 
framework of discussion is partly defined, t c. it is obvious which 
considmations will count as relevant within its boundaries and 
partly undefined, i.e., there is room for argument about the 
relevance of certam other considerations, then a discussion about 
relevance is necessarily a discussion about the proper boxmdarics 
of the discussion itself. An argument about relevance afEects the 
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"wiiole framewoik of discussion. The fact that we begin by 
taking for granted some criteria of relevance should not 
ns into thinking that they are not debatable. On the contrajy, 
the very fact that debate is possible shows that all nrittvrig. of 
relevance can be objected to in theic turn. In our e^camp laa the 
disagreement about Mr. X's negligence is not only a disagreement 
about the relevance of a certain fact (his circumstances) to the 
moral evaluation of his deed, but it is also an argument about the 
nature of moral evaluation itself. In the case of the candidate 
whose placing is under discussion, the argument m favour of put- 
ting hnn higher or lower on the list could be put in terms of the 
aims of hi^er education. The opposing parties hold different 
views on this subject (say, professionalism versus the ideal of the 
all-round boy) and their disagreement about relevance is m fact a 
disagreement about the subject, what is education? The differ- 
ence between these and the first discussed clear-cut cases can be 
brought out also by saying that here we cannot refer to rules as, in 
a sense, it is just the rules which are disagreed upon : we make 
them up as we go along. 

We mi^t say, then, that all arguments about relevance are 
arguments about our frameworks of discussion. The cases in 
which it seemed that there is an argument about relevance withm 
a framework of discussion were found to be not genuine. Yet, I 
have to account anew for the plausibOily^ of the view that these 
arguments are possible. Or to put it differently : If it is obvious 
that the notion of rdevance is redimdant in the cases where the 
criteria of relevance are in fact contained in the concept of the 
subject-matter, how does it come about that we are incimed 
to think of arguments about relevance as arguments within 
the framework of a discussion^ How does it come about that 
analysis is needed to show that in fret arguments about relevance 
are arguments about a framework of discussion^ In short ■ Are 
arguments about relevance within the framework of a discussion 
possible at aU? 

Our previous discussion suggests the answer. No, arguments 
about relevance withm a framework of discussion are not possible 
because (1) in cases where the subject is clearly defined the notion 
of relevance is redundant, and (2) in cases where the subject is 
not clearly defined any argument about relevance amounts to an 
argument about the subject itself. Why do we then incline to 
believe otherwise? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the nature of lan- 
guage. The terms we use to refer to our conventional frameworks 
of (^cussion, e g. moraliiy, pohtics, education, love, achievement. 
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etc aie notoxionsly impTecise. Subjects like aritbinetic and the 
legitamate moves of chess are exceptions. The terms Tvhicb we gen- 
erally use to refer to our frameworks of discussion are different not 
only in so far that th^ have open boundaries or more exactly : the 
boundaries of the concept used to refer to the subject of the 
discussion can be opened, on principle, anywhere, but also in 
the reject that witim that vaguely de^ed area there are many 
sub-areas which, can engage our attention on occasion. As we 
cannot help using descriptive terms to refer to our frameworks of 
discussion, there is always room for attempts to clarify the 
boundaries of these, either from the outside or from the inside 
when we want to get clear about a sub-area of our subject. 
In the last mention^ case we are easily misled by the feet that 
the most general term we use to refer to our subject covers the 
whole area of our disagreement, and consequently we come to 
believe that our argument about relevance is within a certam 
framework of discussion. In a sense this is true But the more 
important aspect of the truth of the matter is that the very same 
argument is abmd a part of what is generally regarded as one 
framework of discussion. In the case of Mr. X, say, it mi^t 
seem that the whole argument is within the boundaries of ethics. 
To some extent this seems correct, only too much attention to 
this aspect of the matter might make us forget that it is mainly 
about promises, and yet whatever conclusion we come to will 
effect ^e notion of ethics itself. 

Our areas of discussion, for which we have conventional 
referring terms, are m turn divided into sub-areas with equally 
lU-defined boundaries, and consequently the criteria of relevance 
differ m complexity Suppose I want to buy a puppy. Someone 
says to me that I should not buy a shy one. I may ask here, 
how is the shyness of the puppy on this occasion when I, a 
stranger, approach it for the time, relevant at all He uill 
then pomt out to me that healthy puppies are friendly and shy 
ones become nervous dogs when they grow up. TVhat is pointed 
out here is a causal relation and m a case like this we have, on the 
face of it, somethmg like an exception to the thesis I have put 
forward. It would be unnatural to say that the realizaiaon of a 
new fector (shyness) changed the boundaries of our framework 
of discussion (purchase of a puppy). The reason for this is that 
the consideration, the relevance of which was pointed out to me, 
was already entailed by a more general consideration to which I 
adhered all along, t.e. to buy a puppy which will grow to be a 
healthy dog. This last-mentioned consideration indeed was one 
of the things which determined the framework of our discussion 

32 
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at the outset The case is similar to that of astrology which I 
mentioned earher Generally we beheve that the fature of a man 
cannot he predicted except m the most general terms, when these 
predictions are based on past experience. They certainly do not 
mclude predictions of de^te events, accidents and catastrophes. 
Those who claim that the constellation of the stars at the time of 
my birth is causally connected with my fate m the fature, do m 
fact suggest that we base ouc predictions on the study of constel- 
lations mstead of on mtelhgence-tests or whatever other modest 
means we might have for collecting data for our inductive 
generalizations. By debatmg whether to admit constellation- 
charts as relevant or not, we are debatmg the boundanes of the 
discourse concerned with the predictabihty of the future. Astro- 
logy IS a rather exceptionally clear case it shows how a whole 
way of discussion depends on the acceptance of a single considera- 
tion as relevant 

Our frameworks of discussion are mostly referred to by 
imprecise descriptive terms and this fact necessitates now and 
then the clanhcation of the concepts mvolved This clarifying 
enterprise can he seen to be performed once from withm and 
anotl^r tune from without That the arguments used m these 
clarifications appear m different hghts at different tunes is due only 
to our linguistic conventions which leave the boundanes of our 
frameworks of discussion open to further attempts at precision 
and simultaneously create the illusion that these frameworks of 
discussion ‘ are there ’ given 

There remains only to remove some possible misunderstandings 
concerning the notion of ‘ framework ’ itself and to clanfy the 
relation of the question, which we found to be mvolved m all 
discussions of relevance, to the framework in which it occurs I 
am aware that ‘framework’ may have been an unfortunate 
choice of word masmuch as it might suggest more precision than 
I mtended the word to have. ‘ I^amework of discussion ’ is not 
meant to be more than the most general answer to the question 
‘ what are we discussmg I have pomted out that the answers 
to this question wdl be extremely varied m precision and it was 
just this variety m the degree of precision which generated the 
problem which I have tned to solve m this paper But the mam 
pomt IS that as long as there is an answer to the question there is a 
discussion in connection with which considerations of relevance 
might be m place. 

Of course, not aU talk is discussing There is what Mahnowski 
called phatK ammumon or what is generally called small-talk 
In such context questions are asked and answers are given, yet it 
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would Le wrong to tTunlr that there is a ‘framework ’ present in 
the sense in which the term has been used in this paper. The 
questions there are free-floating and they do not belong to any 
special framework, though they may come to belong to any 
spec ific framework of discussion by being asked m the right con- 
text. As long as questions remain free-floating they do not 
occasion any consideration of relevance ‘Did yon feel very 
dizzy^’ — is a question with quite different consequences when 
ask^ m a court of law or during a casual conversation after 
dinner. Different tokens of the same question-lype, when they 
occur either as free-floatmg ones or m j^meworlm of discussions 
which are very far removed from each other, should be regarded 
as different questions. That they are different questions couM 
be shown ly pomting out either that the appropriate criteria of 
relevance are different or that the framework of discussion is 
different It has been the ai^ument of this paper that it is 
impossible to pomt out either of these things without mvolving 
the other - they are logically tied together. 

The original account I have set out to refute amounts to the 
behef that aU possible frameworks of discussion, and all points of 
view, are given to us a pnon, the former determining the latter. 
What that account fails to do is to provide an explanation for a 
change m our pomt of view. In fact this is one of the most 
important factors m our mtellectual progress Through dis- 
cussmg criteria of relevance we change not only the frameworks 
of our discussions, but also we mtcoduce, on occasions, completely 
new frameworks of discussion This new framework of discussion 
then acquires a name, which might exhibit the same lack of 
precision discussed above with the necessary consequences that 
it wdl mvite fruther changes m our convenfronal frameworks of 
discussion I have tried to show what is the linguistic baok- 
groimd against which these changes occur. 

Avstrahan National JJnnersAy 



V.— MEANING AND RULES OF USE 

By Bobert Browit 

“ Don’t ask for the meaniiig ; ask for the use ” is not alyrajs 
poor advice. "Wliether it is or not depends npon the problem to 
vrhish it is offered as a solution. If someone says of a "word or 
phrase, “We have a use for it in our natural language” orsimply, 
“ The expression has a use his terminology is not as irresistable 
as he may think it is ; nevertheless, it may help him to avoid the 
less elegant errors, eg. the idenlificalion of the meHTimg of a 
word with the things to which the word can refer or to wMch it 
can apply. Having profited from the advice to this extent, its 
redpient may be encouraged to believe, without qualification, 
that “ the meaning of a word is its use in the language From 

this point on there is a route paved with &mihar arguments. 

No. 1. Ton cannot really intend to say what I take you to be 
saying. To claim that an expression has a use is to claim in 
addition to other claims that it can be purposefully employed. 
But I may have an odds-bodds collection of noises whiii I use 
indifferently to firi^ten away cats and sparrows, to pronounce 
over witches’ brews when I tell stories to my childTCTi, and to 
interject whenltdp on therug. They differ from the “ Ouch! ’’ 
of pain and the " Oh, oh ” of surprise in that I seldom make the 
same noises twice or in the same order. They serve my purpose 
even when it is only to baffle people. If doing these thmgs 
with noises is using them, surely my pinposeful utterance of 
these noises does not ^ve them meaning in our language ? 
No. 2. In order to distinguish among dfflermit ViTids of use, 
and so answer your question, we say that “ Any sound or mark 
can acquire meaning provided that rules are given, whether 
explicitly in definitions or implicitly by usage, determining 
its oorreot employment ’’* Thus to ,ask for the meaning of a 
word is simply to ask for the rules which regulate the use of 
that word. 

No. 3. Similarly, we can say that expressions of which words 
are the elements^ i.e. sentences, will be meaningful when the 
rules for the correct combination of the admissible elements 
have been followed® In any particular instance these rules 
or their absence will allow us to decade whether the expression 
is meaningful or not. 

^ Wittgenstem. Philosophical Iniestigations, L 43. 

® J.L Evans," OnMetoring and Verifica'tion”,lIrsi), January 1953, p. 9. 
* Evans, op. dt, pp. 15-16. 


AW. 
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The .view that the meaning of a word is given by rules for its 
use has been widely supported. The view that sentences have 
meaning whenever the appropriate rules of combmatlon are 
observed has been less gener^y maintained. Yet, cndonsly 
enou^, it is almost always emphasised that a word rarely occurs 
by itself. "Whether hea^ read, written, or ^oiken, words are 
usually found in groups. “Words do not occur in isolation 
except in certam special oases, e.g. swear-words and in dictionanes, 
and it is significant that a good dictionary, in giving the meaning 
or meanings of a word, gives examples ^ how the word is com- 
bmed with other words in sentences.” Thus “ it is only in the 
context of a sentence that a word is meaningful On some 
mteipretations, at least, the rules for the use of a word have also 
to be rules for the combination of that word with other words. 
If this is so, then the condnsion that rules of use should permit 
us to determine whether a sentence has meanmg becomes difficult 
to avoid 

Now our chief question is : “ Do linguistic rules always permit 
us to distinguish between sentences that have meaning and 
sentences that have not ? ” In answermg this question it is also 
necessary to weigh the qualifications of certain applicants for 
the role of linguistic rule. The sunplest procedure, then, is to 
consider, in turn, the credentials of t^ee candidates which come 
to us warmly recommmided. Th^ are : grammatical rules, 
presuppositions, and definitions. They will be taken up in that 
order. First, however, an extended qualification of the llfoaning- 
Use thesis as it applies to one class ^ natural languages will be 
offered Then, a:^r grammatical rules, presuppositions, and 
defimtions have been discussed in connection with the main 
question of this paper, we shall have an epflogue in the form of a 
comment on the dictum . “ the meaning of a word is its use in the 
language.” 


1 Qualtfymg the Meamng-Use Thests 

In a vast number of languages, especially the American Indian 
languages, the distinctions among word, phrase and sentence are 
exceedin^y difficult to draw. In the polysynthetic languages, 
su^ as ^ose of the Eskimo, Algonldn, and Athabascans, it is 
misleading to speak of vxnds in the sense familiar to speakers of 
the Indo-European languages or of Chmese. The “ minimum 
free utterance — one -^t can occur independently — is almost 

^ Evans, op ciV p. 8. 

‘ Of. C. C liies. The Structure of English, 1952, chap 2. 
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always a phrase or a sentence, depending upon the language. 
For this reason the question of what, in these languages, is to 
be counted as a word (m the European sense) is a hi^y debatable 
one among linguists. Examples that will illustrate the pomt 
can be arranged in an order of increasing complexity. Thus even 
m the Melanesian languages, which are not polysynthetic to any 
extent, there are the forms • “ tamagu ” (my father) , “ tamamu ” 
(thy father) , “ tamana ” (his father). But the form “ tamn. ” 
cannot occur alone, and so there is no way of merely saymg 
“ father ”. In the Turkish form which can be crudely represented 
by “ Komshulorimisinkilerdedirler ” only the form “ itomalin ” 
(neighbour) can occur alone. The entire form is given only as a 
response to a question, and means “ They are m those of our 
neighbours” (where “neighbours’ gardens” is understood). 
In these cases it is not possible to define “ word ” by obtaining 
the repetition of part of the utterance m the way m which we can 
ask “ Did you say ‘ his ’ or ‘ her ’ * ” The complete utterance 
must be repeated. This is even more generally true, of course, 
when languages hke Eskimo are bemg referred to , for m drawing 
a distmction between words, phrases, and sentencestheNew World 
languages are at the opposite end of the range from Chmese and 
En^sh This can be iHustrated by examples drawn from West 
Greenlandic. In this language an utterance consists of a stem, 
usually the first syllable or the first two syllables, to which afiixes 
and endmgs can be added mdefimtely. A stem such as “ nuna ” 
(land) or “ uvdloq ” (day) is seldom used mdependently , each 
utterance is a complete one. Thus “ nerdlerpai ” means " He 
fed them ”, but the expression “ nerdlerpai ” cannot be separated 
into parts called “ words ”. The same is true of more complex 
expressions “ anhsa ut iss’ar siwu arpu ya ” means “ I am 
desirous of obtaining something smtable for a fishing tackle ”. 
Lmgmstic analysis shows that the element “ ut ” gives the sense 
“ mstrument ”, “ anhsa ut ” that of “ fishing mstrument ”, 
“ siwa ya ” of “ obtaining my ”, and so forth. These are not 
words m the Emxipean sense, however. They have no meanmg 
for the native speaker unless they occur withm certam other 
expressions. A speaker of West Greenlandic cannot sensibly 
answer the question “ What does ‘ ut ’ mean * ” It does not 
mean anythmg except to the hngmst, any more than “ ible ” 
(as m “ irresistible ”) means anything to the ordmary speaker of 
•BiTigliHli. A West Greenlandic-En^sh dictionary has to list 
such elements as " ut ” as independent items in the same way 
that “ mstrument ” is hsted m an English dictionary. This is 
a Imguists’ device, however. The manner m which “ ut ” and 
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“ instrument ” function m the two languages is quite dilTcrcnt 
“ ut ” is more like the English suffix, eff“ ary ” (in “ honorary ’’ 
the suffix means “ pertammg to ” , hut in “ dictionatj* *’ it 
indicates location) This can be emphasised by considering the 
case of the Australian language, Nunggubuju. 

In “ Ntmgguhuju words generally present some such complex 
shape as, e g nganujahtoanaganginadji ‘ if I touch his clotlics ’ 
formed on the base -^anaga- ‘ touch, lay hold of, grasp Such 
a complex is here defined as a word because it can be used m 
isolation, whereas neither -wanaga-, -madji or any other part of 
the complex can be used. Even -^ali- ‘ clothes ’ is hardly a 
“ word ” in the given sense, because while its literal equivalent 
* clothes ’ may be isolated m Enghsh, -jaltr normally needs at 
least one prefe to malre it isolable. Even when lexical equival- 
ents are given, as * man ’ = nawa^anjun, the English element 
IS an isolable word, and so is the Nunggubu]u , but ilie Nung- 
gubuju word consists of three parts . na-waJga-njung the base is 
-wa^or ‘ human ’, of the other two elements na- and njung both 
serve to define this ‘ human * as a smgle male specimen.”^ 

Similarly, although the element “tama” has tJie mcamng 
“ father ” when certam suffixes are given with it, “ tama ” is not 
a Melanesian word any more than “lasciv” in “lascivious” 
18 an Enghsh word To take the syllable “ de ” from the Turkish 
sentence quoted and say that m its context it has the meaning of 
“ in ” IS not to say that “ de ” occurs with this meanmg in a 
Turkish-Enghsh dictionary. The difficulties arismg from the 
attempt to distinguish among words, phrases, and sentences in 
the polysynthetic languages result in a situation in which the 
pomt of these distmctions simply disappears Lingiusts can, if 
they wish, call theutterance-unitseither" woids ”or“ sentences.” 
But m ei^er case the unit will be different from tliosc found, for 
example, m the Indo-European languages Thus instead of 
saying that the Greenlanders have no words we can sa}' that they 
have no sentences “ Of course the Greenlanders employ a 
sequence of words in their talk, but these sequences can only 
improperly be called sentences Apart from some few instances 
it may be satd that the Greenlandic word contains in itself all the 
elements necessaiy to convc}' a complicated meaning, thus both 
noun and verb, both subject and object, where such are necessary. 

E g muvdluarquvaA-tigit, we bid you farewell 

gajaqartmiarjiaia, I am thinking of procuring a hnyalc 
for him.” 


^ Quoted irom a manuscript of Dr. .\ CapcII, Unircn<it\ of 
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“ Hence the Greenlandic word is the chief object to consider 
if we would understand the Greenlandic language. It is the word 
with which the grajuunax principally deals, .^d the word must 
not be regarded as a finished unit ready to be placed in and again 
fetched out of a dictionary. T3ie Greenlandic word is hwuag, is 
constantly coming mto existence, so to speak, constantly m 
course of construction. Startmg from a fixed point of departure, 
the stem, it is amphfied more and more by additions of various 
lands, as the meaning may require, until everything has been said 
that can and should be said by it . . Agam • “ When several 
words are joined together to form a context corresponding to 
what we call a sentence, the words are not as is our language 
welded together to form one unit, but must rather be said to be 
co-ordinate, each sm^e word — except the r^tive forms — 
having its own independent and quite complete (finished) meaning 
so that it can be understood by itself. Therefore the joinmg 
together of several words m reahty only means a completement, 
an amphfication, an explanation of the smgle word In this 
passage what the author calls a “ word ” we should be mchned 
to call a “ sentence ”, and when he speaks of joinmg together 
several words we .should speak of joining mdependent (^uses 
to form a complex sentence. But this merely emphasises our 
point, of course 

It is a mistake, then, to say what Mr Michael Dummett has 
said: that Mr. Strawson has given us a fentasy m suggesting that 
there could be a langage whose sentences were not ^visible mto 
words. Mr. Dummett’s argument runs like this : ” try to 
envisage someone e^ressmg in that language the thou^t that 
no one knows whether there is an odd perfect number or explam- 
ing to a child that the world is roxmd. The idea seems plausible 
at first si^t only because we think of extreme oases of what 
Frege call^ ‘ mcomplete sentences ’ (sentences whose truth value 
vanes with the occasion of their utterance). . . . Sometimes, too, 
it is argued that the sentence is primary on the ground that we can 
learn the meaning of a word only by learmng the meamng of tiie 
sentences in which it occurs. But though it is certainly true 
of some words that we can learn them sense only by learmng the 
use of representative sentences containmg them, conversely 
there are some sentences — e g. ‘ I expect Jones will resign withm 
the next month ’ — ^whose sense we could not be tau^t directly, 

^ Both quotations are from Schnlts-Lorontzen, A Qrammar of the West 
(?»eem7onrfL«W5f«flffe,Copeii]iagon, 1940,pp 13-14, and pp 95-90 respectively 
For the other examples and for help on hngnistic pomts I am mdebted to 
Dr Stefan Wnrm, Australian National TJmversity. 
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-wlucli MTB tmderstand only by already knowing the meanuigs 
of ibe oonatitaent woacdB. Any attempt to express dearly the 
idea that the sentence is nnit of meaiung, or even the idea that 
the TTneaTiing of sentences is primary, that of words derivative, 
endsinimplicitly denying theobvions fact — which is of the essence 
of language — that we can understand new sentences which we 
have never heard before.”^ 

dearly, the confusions in this argument could be removed only 
by prolonged treatment. They rest, however, on several mis- 
taken assumptions. One is that all languages have words and 
sentences wMch are sharply distingmshable. Another is ihat 
“ the unit of meaning ’’ mu^ be either a word or a sentence. A 
third is that the plmse “ unit of meaning ” is unambiguous . 
Is " ary ” in En^i^ a unit of meaning ? Or is “ functionary ” ? 
'What is the unit in a polysynthetic language ? Finally, the 
problems of explaining to an Eskimo child that the wodd is 
round, or to an Esldmo adult that “ no one knows whether there 
IS an odd perfect number ” axe the obvious ones, and have nothing 
to do with trying to find a stock Eslnmo expression for either 
of these views. In a polysynthetic language it is much easier than 
m any other kind (such as anisolating one) to form new expressums. 
But if there is no way of expressmg the notion of world as distinct 
from Greenland, and no way of expressmg the notion of round 
as distinct from somethmg round, as an ice ball — for there are no 
adjectives in Eskimo — then to say “ Greenland is round (like 
an ice ball) ” will not quite do. 

In those languages which do not distinguish words &om 
sentences there is no umt that has all the relevant features of a 
word in, e.g. an Indo-European language. Hence, we cannot 
apply to the polysynthetic languages the formula “ the meaning 
of a looidis its use m the language ” while at the same time main- 
taining that the meaning and use of a sentence are not identical, 
and that while there are rules of use for words there are none for 
sentences. We shall be forced to admit that sentences can be 
used in exactly the same sense that words can be used, for 
srartences and words will be identical. Agam, we cannot say 
of the polysynthetic languages that certain of their expressions, 
e.g. sentences, are formed by the correct combinations ^ admiss- 
ible words (where words and sentences are distinguishable in 
hind) Of course linguists dassify and describe elements 
of utterances for their own purposes, but these are not those of 
the ordinary speaker. It may be that supporters of the view that 
there are rules of use will wish to substitute some other expression 
^ “ Konunahsm ”, Philosoj^iaA Eeview, October, 1956, p 492. 
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for “ word ” m their claims and thns try to make them applicable 
to any language. But untd this is done the claims can only be 
taken as applying to languages m which the distmctions among 
word, phrase, and sentence are present. This is an important 
qualification, for it is not dear whether it wiU be said 1^t the 
temptations against which the identification of meanmg and use 
is designed to protect us also present themselves m polysynthetic 
languages. If “ lous ” (as m “ serious ”) is not to be found m an 
English dictionary do we wish to argue that the meanmg of a 
sufBx IS its use m the language * Or do we wish to claim that 
only words, phrases, and sentences have meaning ^ Unless we 
make the latter claim we shall have to admit forms hke “ es ” 
(plural), “ ’s ” (possessive), “ ing ” (suffix) also possess meanmg. 
But smce these elements have neither sense nor reference by 
themselves, and caimot occur alone, it will be a question whether 
we are to say (1) that their meanmg and use are identical and 
that m this respect they resemble words but not sentences, or (2) 
that they have uses but no meanmg m the sense m which any word 
has meanmg However this situation is described, there will be 
an absence of certam temptations m those polysynthetic langu- 
ages whose utterances must be translated mto Enghsh by means 
of sentences One famihar absentee is the view that the meaning 
of an expression is what is named by it , another is the assimila- 
tion of defimte descriptions to proper names , a third is the 
assimilation of sentences to such names There are others, of 
course. If these temptations are missmg the work which the 
Use and Meaning thesis performs is considerably hghtened. In 
restating it, supporters wiU have to show that the thesis earns its 
keep m aU languages. 

2. Gramrmtfical Rules 

Few people, perhaps, will wish to mamtam that m the kmds 
of natural languages winch clearly distmguish words from phrases 
and sentences, a sentence cannot be a rule of use (or a rule of 
combmation) unless it is also a rule of grammar. Many people, 
though, may wish to mamtam that some grammatical rules are 
rules of use. The most obvious problem is that of deciding which 
sorts of grammatical rules these can be. Suppose it is said that 
“ Leammg the language mvolves learning what grammatical 
type of sentence we must or may employ for what purpose, e g. 
what type of sentence for askin g a question, what type to make 
a request or give an order We may interpret this as referring 

1 K Baier, “ The Ordinary Use ofWords ”, Proceedings oj Uie Anstotelnin 
Soci^, hi (1951-62), 66, 
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to one class of mles of use (or rules of combmatioix), s.e rules of 
sentence l^es. Then it seems that a place must be found for 
roles governing the mtonakon curve of a sentence For even 
if we confine ourselves to English there are oases in which the only 
difference between a question and an exclamation is that indicated 
by a difference m pit^. Thus we have “ Will she be pleased I ” 
and " Will she be pleased * ” Now is the sentence “ For an ex- 
clamation extend the high pitch over several syllables before the 
final drop a rule of combination ? (Presumably it is not a rule 
ofuse.) Assumethatit is a combination rule, ^en it is clearly 
not one of the sort which by itself will allow us to determine 
whether a sentence has meaning If some other mtonation curve 
IB present the meanii^ of the sentence may become ambiguous, 
or the utterance may be out of place, but the sentence will not 
be meanin^ess. TUs conclusion is given additional support 
if it IS correct to say, as many people have said, that “ a sentence 
IS meaningful if there are rules possible or m such that 


Mmethmg It is difficult, furthermore, to see how violation 
of the rule of mtonation can combme with the violation of other 
rules to render the sentence meamn^ss. As a member of such 
a conjunction the sentence describing our prospective violation 
could oontnbute nothing usefuL This will become apparent as 
^ consider what else has been claimed for hnguistic rules 
W course if lean^ how to employ types of sentences does not 
m(dude learning the appropnate patterns of mtonation, obviously 
not afl the relevant rules are being learned In any case, the 
land of gmmmatioal rules for which we are looking, those whose 
^se^ detramines^e meaning or lack of meaning of a sentence, 
wiu have to be sought elsewhere. 

Chinese there is the form “ ma » wHch can mea^ 
” g^®8topper, depending upon which of 

^e) to mean grasshopper a rule of use i Apparently iti? 

cwS« not^s of grammar, unless defimtions are to be 
to^dasonekmdofgrammatioaltule. It makes no Terence 

“ adopted, but it is 
defimtions separately W rules of 
srammar, and this is the course which will be followed here 


^ pp. at p 163 


^Evmjs, op at. pp. 14-16. 
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Many espressions are less errors of grammar tiban sins against 
idiom : “ nnconscious to ”, “ oblivious to ”, “ disagree feom ” 
are 'well-kno'wn. examples of the “ misuse of prepositions To 
say “ The othermanisthe one ■wbodisagreedficom my conclusion” 
or “ The Congress could occupy itself 'with no more important 
question than 'with this is in ^e first example to use the 'wrong 
preposition and in the second example to 'use a superfluous one. 
Neither mistake seriously disturbs the sense. And -we can under- 
stand that “ Pamela is making (instead of taking) a walk ” and 
” Pamela is taking (instead of making) it hard are ambiguous 
rather than meaninglesa. Much the same is 'true of at least some 
mistakes in syntax : “ Boughly speaking, all men are liars ” ; 
“ The lovers sought a shelter, and, mutually charmed -with each 
other, -time flew for a while on downy pinions ” , “ Being pushed 
unceremoniously -to one side — which -waB preois^y what I -wished 
— he usurped my place ”. All of -these, says Fowler,® illustrate 
the -nse of participles that are either unattached or -wron^y 
attached, ^ch blunders create a difference in sense. It is -the 
lovers who are charmed and not -time ; it -was I who was pushed 
and not my usurper. If -there are rules applying -to the use of 
idioms and participles -the rules may prevent obscuiily. It is 
obvious, however, that their violation in itself does not produce 
meanin^ess sentences. “ AH men who speak rou^y are liars ” 
may be false but it is not senseless. It is probably not what the 
auikor of -the origiaal sentence -wished to say, yet he managed to 
say soTnediing. 

Nevertheless, there are syntactical errors which produce more 
than obscurity ; -they produce contradiction. " My eyes are 
more and more averse -to light than ever ” is an example. “ You 
can be more averse than ever, m more and more averse, but not 
more and more a-verse -than ever. Ev&r can only mean the single 
point of time in the past, whichever it was, at which you were 
most averse. But -to be more and more averse is -to be more 
averse at each stage than at each previous stage.”^ It may be 
objected, of course, -that in fact no rule of grammar has been 
violated, that -the cdtunsm offmed deals only -with the sense of the 
words, so -that if definitions are to be treated as distinct firom 
grammatical rules, then so should all questions of meaning 
This dlassiflcation is likely -to be resisted. For a grammarian can 
claim -that the contradiction arises from the combining of a shding 
scale (“more and more averse”) -with a fixed standard of 

I I'owler, The King's EngM, p 174. 

® Of. Baier, op. eit. p. 66. ’ Op. ett pp. 119-123 

* Both, -the example and the comment aie team Fowler, op. cit. p. 81. 
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compaiisou represented by the than-clanse ^ We cannot employ 
both at once tTithout self-contradiction, smce we cannot be more 
and more averse to hght than at the sin^e point of tune at which 
we were most averse. If we say there is only one snch pomt 
we cannot also say that there is more than one snch point. If 
rules of this land are to be exclnded from the province of grammar 
because they deal with questions of meaning, much else will have 
to be excluded. What remams will be of considerably less help 
m distinguishing between sense and nonsense. On any mter- 
pretation of the scope of grammar a lai^e number of grammalioal 
rules are justified o^y by the difference they mahe m the meaning 
of the expressions to which they apply, e.g. “ Not m the least 
undeterred ”, “ I am not sure -fliat he might as well not have 
gone ”, “ I have now seen him, and thou^ not for long, he is a 
man who speaks with Bismarckian frankness”. In this last 
example the though-dause, being part of the second co-ordmate, 
takes its subject and verb from tiiat ; hence the result soggested 
IS that the man’s frankness wdl not last for long.^ This confusion 
of subordinate with co-ordmate clauses lea^ to a sense not 
intended by their author. 

Some ungrammatiGal expressions, then, are ambiguous or 
vague. Some are self-conteadictory, eg, “He is our mutual 
friend ”. Others, hke “ Those sort of folks ain’t nothing good ” 
have an idiomatic sense But some offenders against grammar 
offend against sense as well without being self-contradictory. 
Thus we have . “ It was pleasure that I slapped him with ” 
However, there are also curious constructioiis rf a lype familiar 
to everyone “ My hair brush seems unprincipled ”, “ Hatred 
runs m octagonals ” and “ The Army ia tiie regiment ” are ex- 
amples which are not open to the objection that they are self- 
contradictory because cf bad grammar. And, whatever is the 
diEBculty with them it cannot be claimed that they are set apart 
from ordmaiy sentences by their violation of grammatical rules. 
If at least some of them are meanin^ess then grammatical 
correctness, apparently, is not a sufidcnent condition for an 
expression to have meaning. Buies of grammar provide no 
catena which always allow us to distinguish between sense and 
nonsense. Mr. Michael Shorter has made this qmte clear 
. one will only know how many parts of speech to distinguish 
rf one has already decided which forms of words to rule out 
Iferthermore, even if one did amve at one’s parts of speech 
mdependently of considerations of meaning, one would still have 

* Taken from Fowler, op ci( p 327 
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to know what statements are meanmgfol m order to Imow what 
rules to lay down m terms of these parts of speech It is not 
grammatical roles that are fundamental but the-meanmgfiihiess 
or otherwise of forma of words. It is not necessary first to know 
what the roles are before one can pronounce upon the meanmgfol- 
ness of a given form of words. Rafher one has to know which 
forms of words are meaningless in order to decide if a given rule is 
a correct one or not.”^ Hence, a role of grammar cannot he that 
Tnnd of rule of use (or rule of oomhmation) which always permits 
us to divide nonsensical sentences from those with meaning 

However, there is an objection to this conclusion It is that 
the examples produced of grammatical but meaningless sentences 
are not genume , that for any grammatical sentence a situation 
can be found m which it wiU have meaning. Only ingenmly is 
required. Someone accustomed to the Simday ordinances called 
“ Blue Laws ” may find the step to saying “ Virtue is blue ” qmte 
an easy one And with the example of “ But me no huts ” to 
gmde us, “ Virtue is but ” should not prove difficult Even 
" Fetch me a quickly ”* can find its place m a word game. The 
ready reply to this objection is, of course, that we have found 
TTiwaningH for the same forms of words but have changed the sense 
of the words The meanmg of the word “ qmckly ” differs m the 
two sentences “ Paula fetched me the bread qmckly ” and 
“ Fetch me a qmckly ”. Our task was to retam the meaning 
that “ qmckly ” has m the first sentence and this was not done 
“ But ” 18 neither identical with virtue nor is it an attribute of it 
as the form “ Virtue is but ” may seem to state The person who 
utters the remark “ Virtue is blue ” is not darmmg that virtuous 
actions come m colours. These examples remmd us, though, 
that we cannot simply argue that certam grammatical sentences 
have no meanmg We must also mdicate for each word which 
sense is to be preserved 

In additinTi, the phrase “ grammatical sentence ” is far from 
clear It may be taken as ( 1 ) referring only to the word-dasses 
and their arrangement m English this gives us such information 
as the tense, the performer and subject of action, the number, and 
the sentence t3rpe This information, and more like it, cannot be 
obtamed by lookmg up the dictionary definition of each word m 
a sentence. The pattern embodied m “ He feU over her feet ” 
IB qmte different ffiom that m " She falls over her feet * ” The 
various devices which mdicate such things as who is actmg and time 
of occurrence may be responded to by an En^sh speaker even 

“ Meaning and Grammar ”, Ausfm/aatan Journal of PhJoaophy, 
August, 1966, p 79. “ Both examples are taJren from Shorter, op, cit 
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if lie does not knovr the meaning of the words in the sentence. 
Or (2) “ grammatical sentence ” may be interpreted as referring 
to l^se stnictnral devices of the sentence and to tbe dictioiiary 
meamngs of the words as well On this interpretation such 
utterances as these are ungrammalacal ; “ 1 Wog^es u^ed 
diggles 2. tJggs woggled di^ 3. Wog^s diggled uggles.” But 
if we take these as displaying the patterns of Enghsh sentences 
then we can legitimately mfer feom (1) the following ; (4) " A 
wog^e ugged a diggle ” ; from (2) there follows (6) “ A u^ 
woggles a digg ” , and ftom (3) we can deny that there follows 
(6) " TJggles£ggledwoggs Wecan do this because “ woggles ”, 

“ uggs ”, and “ wo^ ” are placed in the position occupied by 
thing-words m En^uh sentences The endings of these words 
show us that they are in the plural The second word in each 
of sentences (1), (2) and (3) is to be taken as a performance word, 
and the action (in the past) was toward things called “ diggles ”, 
“ diggs ” and “ uggles In re^ondmg to the cues of these 
patterns the speaker of Enghsh is recognising the form-cdasses 
(or parts of speech) to which English words bdong.^ If grammar 
consists of the set of pattern-signals, then examples like “ Woggs 
dialed uggs are grammaticaL But they are meanin^ess in 
that each form is only a proxy for an Enghsh word of a certain 
class There is no situation in which " woggs diggln/i uggs » 
^ have the kmd of meaning envisaged by those who believe 
that any grammatical sentence can be given a mRaTiing 


3. Presuppositions and Definitions 

Th^isanothermtei^iretationoftenpvento “linguistic roles”- 
It IS tto at least some of them ate presuppositions. It has been 
rgued, for m^nce, that violation of certain presuppositions of 
absurdities This vi^w irsometimes 

^ presuppositions of use are one sort of 

^St to sentence, 

did^* last Tuesday, but I don't beHeve that I 

sentence ^ honestly asserts ? Or is a 

■». Of 

accompanyteg 

Dcccinto, 19^*® in “Saying and Disbelieving” 
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pre-sapposition tliat the speaker believes what he is saying ^ 
And is the sentence absurd for this reason ? ” 

Professor Baier has said^ that if we interpret “ I don’t believe 
I did ” as “I did not go to the pictures last Tuesday ” there 
is an obvious self-contradiotion. If, on the other hand, “I 
don’t beheve I did ” refers to the speaker’s state of mind, then the 
origmal remark is not self-contra^ctory. It is “ plawdi/ useless 
and poindess, and inexcusable ”, Barer says. What if we tned 
to JM a use for this remark and other “ pseudo-assertions ” like 
it ; would this be “ changing the language ” ? Apparently it 
would be Professor Black® emphasises the point by saying that 
if the speaker had good evidence to show that he went to the 
pictures yesterday but could not remember going to them, the 
speaker should then have to say, “ I suppose I must have gone 
to the pictures yesterday”. T^iis assertion would not be as 
strong as the ongmal one. 

Suppose a man is being treated by a psychiatrist and is under 
post-hypnotic suggestion. It may be part of his treatment that 
he perform some action and yet refuse to beheve that he has done 
so, at least temporarily. After going to the films he is given the 
most complete evidence that he did go. He replies, “ There is no 
further evidence for which I can ask. It is clear that I must 
have gone to the theatre. But something is forcing me to with- 
hold my emotional assent. Of course I am prepared to assert 
that I id go, just as after the death of my brother I did not deny 
that he was iad nor that his wife was responsible. Yet m the 
same way that I could not immediately reorganise my feelings, 
attitudes, and behaviour to take account of this situation, 
acting at times as thou^ he were still alive and his wife not guill7, 
so I only hahf-believe that I went to the pictures. I have no 
recollection of gomg and it seems incredible to me that I actually 
went, althou^ there seems to be no doubt that I did. In this 
strong sense of ‘ beheve ’ I don’t beheve that I did, althou^ in 
a weak sense of ‘ beheve ’ I do believe ” 

' People who regard the sentence about going to the pictures 
as chronically unemployable do so, they claim, because it violates 
a presupposition of honest assertion But there is a wide range 
m the kmd and mtensity of behef It may be fervent or per- 
functory. It may shade mto doubt. Which of these kinds is 
required for honest assertion ? If we argue that any degree of 
belief is sufficient, we admit “ I went to the pictures last Tuesday 
but I don’t beheve that I did ” as a genume assertion. We admit, 

1 In “ Contradiction and Absurdity ”, Analysis, December, 1954 

® Op. oU. p 28. 
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as well, many sentences of polite conversation. The rule will 
amount only to saying this : “ it is a presupposition of a genuine 
aHgBThimi timt the asseiter beheves it more than he disbeheves it, 
t e that he does not he ” In this case the presupposition wiH be 
the tautology * " an honest assertion requires '^t the speaker 
notbelying If we argue that a strong degree of behef is needed 
for genuine assertion, we have to show that the excluded sentences 
are pointless. How can this be done* Not, surely, by claiming 
that the situation described in the example has not occurred m 
the past and will not m the future. The record of past usage 
and the prediction of future practice are not under debate What 
we wish to know is whether an appeal can be made to a “ rule of 
honest assertion ” in order to bar the employment of an expression 
when it IS that employment which brmgs the rule under criticism. 
No one can reasonably suggest that in the example used the 
speaker would be making a pomtless remark For his hsteners 
would know what to expect of future cases and they would know 
how to explam them Therefore, either the presupposition of 
honest assertion is tautologous and admits sentences honestly 
asserted but partially disbeheved by their speaker, or it excludes 
too much (There are, of course, vanous lands of conditions 
leqmred fox successful oommumcation m any given instance, 
and honesty is often one of these conditions.) 

An example of another kmd is that which requires the subject 
classes to have members if sentences like “ None of my dogs has 
fleas ” are to be usable This presupposition, also, can be phrased 
as a tautology . “ If an expresaon is successfully used to refer, 
there must be somethmg to which it refers ” Other examples of 
presuppositions are what Mr Strawson calls “ referrmg rules ”. 
He says, “ A refemng rule lays down a contextual reqmrement for 
the correct employment of an expression”.* Smce referrmg 
rules are concerned with the rather general conditions imder 
which an utterance is made, it is not clear whether the rule of 
honest assertion is to be placed m this category. Whether it is 
or not, the examples given of referrmg rules are of the foUowmg 
type . “ the word ‘ I ’ is correctly used by a speaker to refer to 
hunself ” , “ the past tense is correctly used to mdicate that the 
situatwm or event reported is temporally prior to the report 
Given the dictionary definitions of “ I ” and “ past tense ”, these 
™les are tautologies. The mterest of this pomt is that pre- 
suppositions are simply defimtions Is there any important 
difference between ignoring the definition of the word ‘ I ’ as is 
done m “ I were muttering to myselves ”, and violating the rule 
* IntrodttcCtan to Logical Theory, p 213 ® Ihid 
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that " ‘ I ’ is correctly used by a speaker to refer to bimRAlf ” ? 
Apparently not ; hence, in saying that the referring rule for “ I ” 
has not been obeyed, %.e. that the definition of “ I ” has not been 
adhered to, we have to decide whether it is this which is responsible 
for the sentence’s lack of meaning. If it is, then a violation of a 
rule of use has at last provided us with an example of a meamn^ess 
sentence. 

Suppose we were to assume that the complete defimtion of a 
word would also mdude a description of the grammatical rules 
which apphed to it. Suppose, as well, that we understood the 
grammatical rules of a word to mclude its dictionary definitions. 
If we made these assumptions we could consistently assert that in 
the sentence “ I were muttermg to myselves ” the defimtion of 
“ I ” had not been preserved ; or we could assert that the gram- 
mar of the sentence was faulty. It would make no difference. 
The rules of use would also be rules of combination ; and the 
rules of grammatical construction would enable us to sdect those 
words with the appropriate powers of combination shown in their 
roles of use. If we took account of both defimtions and grammar 
in this way, would violations of these ]omt rules invariably 
produce meaningless sentences ? dearly not. A failure to 
preserve a defimtion m this extended sense of “ defimtion ” 
would stdl not have the result of always producing a meaningless 
sentence, e.g, “ I were muttermg to myselves ”. For a conse- 
quence of this argument would be that every time a word added 
or lost or changed a sense we should have to say that the original 
sense had not been preserved and that the sentence in which 
the word occurred was meaningless The first person who said 
“ The electnc current rmis along this wire ” must then have 
been taUdng nonsense, and so must have the early Freudians 
when they spoke of unconscious desire. In each case there was 
a failure to preserve a defimtion, m the first case of “ runs ” and 
in the second case of “desire”. K m the future a person 
appeared who had multiple personalities which sometimes 
alternated rapidly with one another, the person might find it 
convement to say “ I was muttering to myselves ” or, on occasions 
when the personahiy changed during speech, “ I (plural) were 
muttering to myselves What this ^ows us is that even if 
we can eiqilam m terms of the violation of a role why a sentence 
lacks meaning it does not foUow that we can employ '^t rule as a 
criterion for distinguislung sentences with meaning &om those 
without it. The reason has already been given: we have to know 
whether the sentence has meanmg before we can pass judgement 
upon the soundness of the rule. We change the rules, such as they 
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are, by our practice. Thus -we derive the grammar of a natural 
language (in both senses of “ grammar ”) as a description of the 
gjgnnls that turn up in people’s speedi, and the correctness of 
the description is tested by what people say and write. We 
cannot then employ the description as a criterion for sifting sense 
firom nons en se. If to claim t^t “ a sentence will be meaningful 
when the rules for correct combination of the admissible elements 
have been followed ” is to contend that we can use the rules as 
such a standard in any given case, the contention is mistaken. 
If the claim is that whenever a sentence has meanmg the com- 
bination rules derived fixim previous speech have been followed 
completely, then the claim is merely the converse of the previous 
one and is equally m error. And to argue that comphance with 
the correct description of the grammar will produce sentences 
with meaning is trivially true ; but only if “ grammar ” is 
understood to include refnnnce to the meanmg of the words. 

However, it may be pointed out that ne^ect of the defimtions 
of words results m contradictions. Some rules of use are eppbcit 
or imphcit definitions, and it is breaches of these rules that allow 
us to pick out sentences which are nonsensical m bemg either 
self-contradictory or m leading to contradictions. But even this 
greatly weakened claun presents a difficulty. Take three 
examples of peculiar sentences ; “ Mr. 1957 is a happy man ” ; 
“ Even a circle can fall m love ” ; “ It was pleasure that I slapped 
hun with.” Assume that each of these leads to contradictions 
when its words are given certain of their dictionary meanmgs. 
Can we show that each sentence leads to contradictions merely 
by referring to the breaches of rule committed m it * Obviously 
not We can provide a demonstration only if we know what 
related statements wiU be defended, e y. that " pleasure " is not 
the name of a physical object but of an odd sort of thing. With- 
out havmg this kind of mformation we shall not know what 
general pomt of logic, if any, is bemg attacked. Lackmg that 
knowledge we can equally well mterpret the sentence m question 
as bemg empirically false.^ Thus no one will receive much aid 
fiom merely bemg told to examine the defimtions of the words m 
a sentence m order to discover whether its employment will lead 
to contradictions. And in tiie case of the three sentences 
quoted, the assertion that they are self-contradictory is question- 
3ible, to say the least 

Whether we take rules of use to be rules of grammar, pre- 
Bttppositions or definitions, or all of these together, there is this 
problem to be faced . when the thesis that a sentence will be 
r This argument is found in Baker, op cit p 21 
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meaningful when the correct rules have been followed is nnohjeo- 
tionable it is trivial , when it is mteresting it is false. If we 
understand the conventions which are illustrated hy grammar, 
presuppositions, and de&utions to he a description of the hvmg 
language, then it cannot he correct to say that it is the conven- 
tions (“ linguistic rules ”) which always permit us to pass judg- 
ment upon the soundness of sentences. As we have seen, it is 
these sentences themselves which provide the standard for the 
correctness of our description. If, mstead, we claim only that 
each sentence wiU be meanmgfnl when the hngmstic rules which 
it illustrates have been followed our claun will be vacuous. 

4. The Meanvng of a Word ts its Use m the Lomgmge 

Is the meaning of a word identical with its use m the language ^ 
Is it true that “ to ask for the meaning of a word is sunply to ask 
for the rules which regulate the use of that word ” * The sense 
in which “ linguistic rules ” are like prmciples, standards, guides, 
rnaxuns, canons, precepts, laws, regulations, customs or con- 
ventions has been much debated Even if we ignore this question, 
however, it is clearly mcorrect to identify meaning and rules of 
use. When an En^sh speaker asks, “ What is the meaning of 
the word ‘ fabaceous ’ ? ” he can he correctly answered by 
“ having the nature of the bean , hke the bean ” Which rule 
has he been given * Presumably the following * “ The word 
* fabaceous ’ is apphcable to whatever has the nature of the bean 
or is hke the bean ” But the rule does not tell the speaker how 
“ fabaceous ” may be arranged with other words m sentences 
It does not teD. him whether he can say, “ Was the woman 
fobaceous * ” or “ Fabaceous, she clung to the ladder.” It 
tells him nothmg of the grammatical role the word can play, mto 
which idioms, if any, it can enter, what its emotive suggestions 
are. To ask for the meaning, then, is either to ask for ah of these 
relations to other words, smce they are part of the use of the word, 
or it IS to ask for only some of the rules. According to the first 
answer, then, to ask for the meaning of a word may be to request 
a description of the entire language grammar, vocabulary, 
pronunciation (for this may change with different senses of the 
word), intonation m different contexts, and so forth. According 
to the second answer, the meaning consists of a portion of these 
rules. Which though * It cannot be those which the questioner 
happens to find useftd at the tune of mqiury Nor can it be those 
dealing with grammar, pronunciation, and punctuation unless 
these riiles are part of tiie meamng of the word If they are not. 
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tTip-n the formula ■will read “ To ask for the meaniug of a word 
IB simply to ask for the rules which regulate the meaning of the 
word ” Short of objecting to the word “ rules we can have 
no quarrel ■with tfm formula 

l^m the shortcomings of ■the ongmal formula it does not follow, 
of course, that sounds or marks or gestures do not acquire meaning 
m a language by having rules provided for them. Saying that 
meaning is acquired by the provision of certam rules and that 
■these ndes constitute the meaning is different from saying that 
to ask for the meaning is to ask for ■the rules which regulate the 
use of ■the word For the meanmg of a word may be given by 
rules , but the class of meanmg rules is only a sub-class of those 
rules which regula^te the use of a word 

Au^altan National Umveisity 



VI.— CONJECTURES AND REFUTATIONS ON 
THE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE 
WORK OF ART 

B? Bobbbt Hoevman 

In this paper, I examine certam theses advanced in reply to the 
question, “ A^at is the ontological status of the work of art 
Scrutimzmg what has been written on the subject has convinced 
me that theories of the ontological status of the art work are 
rarely refated ; usually, they are merely opposed by counter- 
theses or shown to be awkward m some way or other. What I 
attempt to do is to state the theses (hence “ conjectures ”) and 
then to refute them by demonstrating inconsistencies or other 
senous defects m them (hence “ refutations ”) 

Consider the foUowmg statements about particular works of 
art • 

1. Shelley’s The Cenei was dedicated to Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

2. Shelley’s The Gena, is shorter than his The Revolt of 
Islam. 

3. Beethoven’s Op. 13 is shorter than his Op. 111. 

4. Beethoven’s Op. 13 is in three movements 

5 Beethoven’s Op. 13 expresses a youthful conception of 
tragedy. 

6 Serkm’s Path&ique is superior to Bubmstem’s 

7 . Bubmstem’s Padi&iqve is coupled with the Appassionata. 

8. My The Gena is tom. 

Statement “ 1 ” refers to a senes of marks on paper, mdeed, to 
the first such senes published under the name “ The Gena by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley ” or under some synonymous designation , 
statement “ 2 ” refers to any and aU sign-events of tiie sign- 
design, “ The Oenm ” , statement “ 3 ” refers to (a) an ideal 
performance of that sonata, (6) the mean performance of it, (c) 
the mode performance of it, 0) the cntic^y pemussible mean 
performance of it or (e) the cntioally pemussible mode perform- 
ance of it; statement “ 4 ” refers to (o) the ongmal manuscnpt 
of that sonata, (6) any accurate copy of that manuscnpt or 
(c) any cntically acceptable version ^ that manuscnpt ; state- 
ment “ 5 ” refers to {a) the projected expenence of a particular 
hstener, (6) the projected expenence(s) of most hsteners, (c) the 
projected expenence(s) of most qualified listeners, (d) the pro- 
jected eiqierience of an ideal hstener or (e) an ascnbed regional 
quality of the object, conceived as a potentaahty or a disposition 
to cause the e:^enence(s) mentioned m “ (a) ” throu^ “ (d) ” ; 
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statement “ 6 ” refers to (a) some particular performance by 
each of the piamsts, (b) the usual performance by the pianists 
or (c) the best actual performance by them, statement “ 7 ” 
refers to (a) a particular recorded performance or (b) a performance 
at a particular concert , and statement “ 8 ” refers to a certam 
copy of the poem, ^.e. to a particular Bign-event. Which sort of 
the rather diverse sorts of object referred to by the statements 
hsted above is the work of art * In other words, what is the 
ontological status of the work of art ^ 

I shall begm my mvestigation by e 2 »,minmg a theory sketched 
ever so briefly by Abercrombie, according to whom the work 
of art is constructed by and inheres m the spectator’s self- 
consciousness ^ Thus, a poetical work of art is understood as 
being the succession of experiences — sensations, images, feelings 
and ideas — ^that he has when he is readmg the poem. The work 
of art IS “ the same thmg as his Belf-consciousness”.^ But this 
view IS faced with two overwhelmmg difficulties. First, smce the 
experiences of different spectators who are confeonted by the 
same object differ, there are on this view as many art works 
associated with a given poem as there are spectators reading it 
From this it follows that no two persons ever do talk about the 
same work of art, for the work of art would be purely private. 
It would be an epistemological, not an ontological, object.® But, 
in fact, we do commumcate when we talk about art works 
When, on page one, I wrote “ Beethoven’s Op. 13 ”, you were 
able thereby to know to which of that composer’s works I was 
lefetrmg and should I go to a piano and begm playing another 
of his sonatas you will say, “ No, that’s not it ” ; and should I 
then begm playmg Op. 13, you will signal reoogmtion by saying, 
" Yes, that’s the one ”. Second, how do the successive experiences 
constitute one work of art * Suppose, for example, that a person 
has the same succession of ei^ienences when he reads Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet XXIX as when he reads Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
XXX Should we say that there is but one work of art ^ To 
do so would be mconsistent with what we perfectly well do know, 
lamely, that there are two sonnets, each a wort of art m its own 
right Nor can we escape the mconsistency by arguing that smce 
the visual sensation caused by the prmted page is different in 
the case of one sonnet from what it is m the case of the other, 

^Lasodles Abercrombie, An Essay towards a Theory of Art (London 
■Mwto Seeker, 1922), esjieciajlly' pp 42-43 

‘‘Ibid p 43 

G/ C D Broad, The Mmd and its Place in Nature (London . Bontledge 
« Hegan Paul Ltd 1026), especially pp 140-142 
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lihe same succession of experiences cannot m &,ct be had. For 
in that event, we should also have to say that a reader who 
thnce reads only Sonnet XXIX, but who reads it once m roman, 
once m gothic and once m cursive type and who therefore has 
different visual sensations at each readmg, apprehends a 
different work of art each time But this is plainly nonsensical 
he IS reading Sonnet XXIX and whether its sign-design or some- 
thing associated with it constitutes the art work, surely the style 
of type IS irrelevant to the ontological statue of that work^ 

Although we may not be able to equate the work of art with the 
ezperience(s) of a spectator(s), perhaps we can equate it with 
that of the artist who created it Accordingly, we may say that 
the work of art is an imagmative eiqienence had by the artist ® 
Thus, a poem is not what is prmted on paper , tbe marks on 
paper are merely means by which a spectator, if he reads in- 
telligently, can reconstruct that experience for himself. The 
poem that is enjoyed as an art work is never sensuously seen 
(or heard) at aU , it is somethmg imagmed 

But tbiH view IS no more sound than the one we have just 
rejected Smce no one but the artist himself ever has his ex- 
perience, to equate the poem with that experience means that 
only the artist himself can be said ever to be acquamted with 
the poem. To be sure, it may be suggested, 'pen coniia, that this 
objection is based on a too hteral readmg of “ the artist’s ex- 
perience ” — that although a spectator cannot have the artist’s 
expenenoe, he can have an experience very hke the artist’s m 
content And to the extent that he does have such an experience, 
he too is acquamted with the art work There are, that is to say, 
degrees of knowing a work of art , and only the artist Imows 
it fully But this reply merely replaces one difficulty with another. 
The reply states, m effect, that if and only if the content of a 
spectator’s experience overlaps that of the artist’s does the spec- 
tator know the art work The more extensive the overlap, the 
greater the degree of knowledge. But m order to verify that 
&ere is such an overlap, we should have to know what the artist’s 
experience is. Yet smce he alone is m a position to know this, 
no one can say whether or not a spectator’s e^enence does in 

^ Were this theory not nDBOimd for these reasons, it would present an 
obvious difficnlly, namely, that we should be uncertam as to whether the 
expenence in question is Ihat of (a) just any spectator at all, (h) any qualified 
spectator or (c) an ideal spectator, t e one who makes no mistakes This 
iliffl nnUy is representative of the sort that suggests a certam awkwardness 
m a theory but does not refute it 

G Colhngwood, The Principles of Art (Oxford The Clarendon 
Press, 1938), especially pp 139-151 
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fact approximate his own Nor can the artist himself say whether 
or not it does, for lie is in the same position with respect to the 
spectator’s experience as everyone else is with respect to his. 
Thns, on the view being criticized, we shonld be incapable even 
m prmciple of knowmg whether or not someone has “ read " 
a poem at all, to say nothing of whether or not he has “ read “ 
it correctly 

Can OUT rejomder he obriated by arguing that the artist can 
tell the spectator whether or not the latter's statements allegedly 
descnbmg his reconstraction of the former's imaginative ex- 
perience are correct ? Assertions by the spectator — so the argu- 
ment runs — axe for Mm about another mind, but the artist, about 
whom they are made, is able to say whether they are true or 
false because he can directly inspect his own imaginative ex- 
perience and determme whether or not he does experience what 
he is claimed to experience. But there is a telling objection to 
this rejoinder. According to the theory m question, the artist’s 
imaginative experience is itself the art work and the poem is 
merely the most accurate record of that experience. Consider 
these lines * 


And on the water, like to burning coals 
On hquid silver, leaves of roses lay. 

The spectator can describe his reconstruction of the poet’s 
imaginative experience by saying, “ Yon saw a scatter of red 
rose leaves floatmg on water '’. Yet this description, although 
not wholly so, is woefully madequate. The poet would reject 
it and then quite smcerely and honestly describe his experience 
by repeatmg the lines in question " When I write poetry ”, 
he might say in Humpty Dumpty-like fashion, " it means just 
what I choose it to mean — ^neither more nor less ’'. And the 
spectator would thereby be reduced to repeating the poet's 
lines and hoping that they call up m his mind a vision exactly 
conespondmg with the poet's. But because the content of each 
mmd is private, he is doomed never to know whether his vision 
does correspond with the poet’s. At best, by comparing his 
language to the poet’s, the spectator can discover that they 
use the same words in all situations and that the structure of 
their languages is the same, but he cannot validly infer that their 
wirds signify their havii^ exactly the same or even similar 
uoagnative e^enences. Hence, we cannot identify the work of 
art with the artist's imaginative experience. 

At this point, another view of the ontological status of the art 
work recommends itself, namely, that the work is a construct out 
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of the spectator’s aesthetic experience.^ According to this "view, 
we mu^ distinguish three categories when we talk about an 
art work : there are (o) the physical vehicle, e.g. the poem printed 
on the page, that acts as a control object and determines certain 
limits within which faU, (&) the aesthetic perceptions or appear- 
ances that constitute the content of felt givenness had on simula- 
tion by the control object ; and out of these perceptions is con- 
structed, (c) the obje^ of critical and interpretative evaluation 
or the work of art. 

But this view raises several difficulties. Birst, since different 
persons construct the art work on the basis of Afferent percep- 
tions — the perceptions being private — ^it follows that each person 
in talking about a construct out of his own perceptions is talking 
about something capable in principle of being apprehended only 
by him. Moreover, if at time t(, I construct the woric of art on 
the basis of perceptions p^, pg and pg, and at time t^ construct 
it on the basis of these perceptions and perception p^, thnu I am 
talking about two different constructs and ipso facto about two 
different art works. Second, if the name of any particular work 
of art signifies merely a construct out of the perceptions had by 
someone on a particular occasion, then there is no subsistent art 
work. That z be a work of art would mean merely that there 
be some person z for whom, at some time t^, being presented in 
an appropriate manner with the vehicle y (associated with z) 
is a necessary and sufficient condition for z’s having an aesthetic 
appearance or a set of such appearances. The symbolization of 
tffis IS : 


Wz = df [(iy) (3z) (to) : ((Vyz) ■ 


(Pyz = z Aj V zAj, 

zAj, . . . zAn V ))] (I) 


The expression, “the work of art” would be an incomplete 
symbol, not a designator. Third, if the name of an art work 
refers merely to the perceptions had by someone on a particular 
occasion, then we should be unable to speak of ri^t or wrong 
with respect to any statement of the form, “ z is a work of art”, 
where “ x ” designates a construction out of someone’s per- 
ceptions and “is” is identificational. This is so because we 
should have no independent standard or criterion by appeal to 
which we could determine the correctness of such a statement. 
This has been pointed out by Wittgenstein in another context : 


^ A theory of this sort is proposed in Stephen C. Pqiper, The Basis of 
OrihasmwOieArts ; “ Supplementary Essay ” (Cam'brii^e.l^ssachusetts : 
Harvard Umversity Press, ]949] and The TForfc of Art (Bloomington: 
Indiana TTniversity Press, 1955). 
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Let US imagine a table (sometlimg like a dictionary) that 
exists only in oui imaginafoon. A Actionary can be used to 
justify the translation of a word X by a ■word Y But are vre 
also to call it justification if such a table is to be looked up only 
m the imagmation * — “ 117011, yes , then it is a subjective 
justification ’’ — But justification consists in appealmg to some- 
thing mdepeudent — “ But surely I can appeal from one 
memoiy to another. "Eot example, I don’t know if I have 
remembered the time of departure of a tram n^t and to check 
it I call to mmd how a page of the time-table looked. Isn’t it 
the same here * ” — ^No . rf this process has got to produce 
a memory which is actually correcl If the mental image of 
the time-table could not itself be tested for correctness, how 
could it confirm the correctness of the first memory ^ (As if 
someone were to buy several copies of the morning paper to 
assure himself that what it said was true ) 

Lookmg up a table in the imagmation is no more lookmg up 
a table than the image of the result of an imagmed experiment 
IS the result of an experiment.^ 

In the case in pomt, once the perceptions have passed, there is 
nothmg to which to point to justify someone’s statement, " X 
IS a work of art ”. Nor can it be argued m rebuttal that he might 
have the same perceptions agam. For as Wittgenstein writes 
(again in another context) : 

Let us imagme the followmg case I want to keep a diary 
about the recurrence of a certain sensation. To this end I 
associate it with the sign ” S ” and write this sign m a calendar 
for every day on which I have the sensation — ^I will remark 
first of aU that a definition of the sign cannot be formulated 
— ^But still I can give mjrself a kmd of ostensive definition. 
How 1 Can I point to the sensation * Not in the ordinary 
sense But 1 speak, or write the sign down, and at the same 
tune I concentrate my attention on the sensation — and so, as 
It were, pomt to it inwardly. — But what is this ceremony 
for t for that is all it seems to be ' A defimtaon surely serves 
to estabhsh the meanmg of a sign — ^Well, that is done 
precisely by the concentrating of my attention , for m this way 
1 impress on myself the connexion between the sign and the 
sensalaon. — ^But “ I impress it on myself ’ can only mean : 
this process brmgs it about that I remember the connexion 
right m the fiitnre. But m the present case I have no criterion 
of correctness One would hke to say whatever is gomg to 
seem right to me is right And that only means that here we 
can’t talk about * right ’ (I. 259). 

This shows that speaMng of correct and incorrect identaficalion 

^Ludwig Wittgenstem, Philoaophioal Invesltgattone, trans G. E M. 
Ansoombe, 2nd edn. (Oxford ; Basil BlackweB, 1958), I 265 
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of something as an ait work would be possible if and only if the 
aesthetic object were somehow pnbhc, for only on that condition 
could there be an independent criterion. But, on the construct 
theory, this condition, «b hypothesi, does not obtain 

Professor Pepper also suggests an alternative account of the 
art work within the framework of the construct theory. For he 
writes that the work of art “ is m the nature of a potentiahty or 
dispositional property of the vehicle. It is the full potentiahty 
of aesthetic perception available to the aesthetic vehicle.”^ 
Now, first of all, it is misleading to use the concepts potenimlity 
and disposiUon mtercliangeably, for the former involves merely 
that there are possible conditions under which a vehicle will 
appear such-and-such, whereas the latter involves that there 
are certain actually specifiable conditious under which it wiU do 
so I shall assume that he means that a particular work of art 
is a specific dispositional properly of a particular vehicle and that, 
speakmg generally, the work of art is a potentiahty of the velucle 
to cause aesthetic perceptions ^ Thus, individual control objects 
have thesamepotentiahty byvirtue of havmg different dispositions. 

Although t^s view is somewhat more sophisticated th an those 
we have already rejected, it is no more acceptable than they. 
It asserts that the art work is the class of potential aesthetic 
perceptions caused by the %'ehicle. But if we hark back to “(I)” 
we notice that the class of such perceptions or appearances is 
open ; its membership is never fully determinate. It follows that 
we can never loiow “ the full potentiality of aesthetic perception 
available to the aesthetic vehicle” — that we can never loiow the 
work of art. But to say that there is a work of art imphes that it 
IB Imowable, ^ e is an object of knowledge, for an assertion about 
existence leaves one open to the question, " How do you know 
This question is unanswerable here, for we are m principle in- 
capable of Imowing the full potentiahty of the aesthetic vehicle , 
and it IS with the full potentiahty that the work of art is equated 
A view similar to the first account suggested by Professor 
Pepper has been advanced by Professor C. I. Lewis m his Carus 
Lectures ® An art work, according to this ^dew, is au abstraction 

* Stephen C Pepper. The Work of Art, pp 30-31. 

® Of, Wilfiad Selhiis, “Aristotehan Fhdosopbies of Mmd”, m Boy Wood 
Sellars, V J. McGill and Marvm Faxber, eds , PhtlosopJiy for the Fvtme 
(New York The MaonuUan Company, 1040), especially pp 545f , and 
C D Broad, (Cambridge, Bngland 

The Umversity Press, 1033), I 2C4-278. 

® Clarence £;vmg Lewis, An Analysis of Knou^edge and Valuation (La 
Salle, Uhnois The Open Court Pubhslung Company, 1046), especially pp 
469-47S. 
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actualized by preseiitatioii through the medium of some physical 
vehicle But the abstractuess, contends Lems, is not like that 
of tnangulanty or honesty or mcompatibihty : “ It has the hteral 
character of esthesis But m "what sense can the abstraction 
have that character ? Although the conceptual element of the 
abstxact^n is at a TmTn'TnmTi — in contrast to what it is when we 
are concerned with tnangulanty or honesty or mcompatibihty — 
the mteipretatave and constructional elements are prominent. 
Indeed^ Lewis himself recognizes that the interpretative element 
of the abstraction is promment, for he remarks that “the aged 
man and the child by his aide may both read the same responses 
from the prayer-book , but these words cannot have the same 
meaning for ^e two, because in the one case they are freighted 
with a lifetime of experience ” ^ But he passes off the difference 
by inaistiug that this consideration holds for any language- 
presented phenomenon But, although this is to some extent 
true, it IS unreasonable to conclude, as Lewis seems to, that inter- 
pretetion is no more signihcant in aesthetic than m non-aesthetic 
expenence. Aesthetic perception, more than any other, involves 
not merely having experiences, but how they are had 'When a 
spectator comes to an aesthetic vehicle, he comes ficeighted with 
paitioular perceptual sets, either momentary or long-standing, 
that affect his sdection from among the elements that constitute 
the purely sensuous datum, ^e inteipretaluon is not even 
temporally separate from the givenness of the datum How the 
object IS experienced is a function of the spectator’s prevailmg 
set : as Wittgenstein emphasizes, he perceives the object as he 
mterprets it ® Lewis’s contention that 1jie abstraction has the 
character of esthesis seems to me to be unsound ; and since it is 
cardmal in his account of the aesthetic object, I am constramed 
to reject the account itself 

Professor C J Ducasse advances a view quite unlike any we 
have considered He claims that the work of art is identical with 
the one and only physical product of artistic activity, in short, that 
the work of art is nothmg else than the object that Professors 
Pepper and Lewis call the aesthetic vehicle.® But this view will 
not do Consider, for exnmple, the case of a poem. Is the art work 

^Clarence Irvmg Le^, An Analysis of Knonledge and FaZuofion (La 
Saflo, nimois- The Open Court Fublishnig Company, 1916), p 476 

^Ibtd p 473 

B'ar a more detailed discussion of this point, see 'VTittgenstein, op at 

pp me 

* Ciu* John Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art (New York The Dial Press, 
1929) and Art, the Critics, and Ton (New York; Hafner Pnbhshing 
Company, 1944 ) 
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the sigH-desigii of the piinted poem oi is it the sign-events that 
constiitate the several occniienceB of the sign-design ? If the 
latter, then there are as many works of art associated with a 
given poem as there are copies of it; if the former, then we are faced 
with a contradiction. For the sign-design is not a physical object 
or event ; it is a class of prmted marks to which belong all 
sign-events of a particular kmd. Since, according to Ducasse, 
the work of art is a physical object, not an abstraction, he must 
reject the thesis that the poetical work of art is a sign-design. 
Bnt the alternative entails that one poem comprehends a host 
of art works. This contradicts Dncasse’s contention that the 
art work is identical with the one and only physical product of 
artistic endeavour. 

None of these six theories, then, is free from serious defect, 
none satisfactonly exphcates the concept of ^ ontological statMS 
of ^ art work. Perhaps these theories fail to do so because they 
seek to answer the wrong question. Bather than asking, “ What 
is the ontolo^oal status of the work of art ^ ”, (as though there 
might , be some sort of existence beyond either physical, sensory 
or perceptual existence), they might more profitably mquire, 
" How do the names of particular art works and the designator 
‘ the work of art ’ and its synonyms function m the concrete 
contexts of art history, criticism and evaluation ^ ” It may be 
that the concept of an art work’s ontological status has no i^arp 
boundary ; that among the various uses for the aforementioned 
names and designators there is merely the sort of kinship that 
Wittgenstem caUs “ a family resemblance ”. It may be that we 
actually use names and designators of the sort m question without 
their having precisely fixed meanings, for the varied apphcation 
of the concept work ofa/rt to particular bases penmts, so to [^eak, 
a whole senes of bases upon one iype of which we may lean if 
another should be taken away.^ But a full discussion of tins pomt 
is beyond the purpose of this paper, which is merely to demon- 
strate the madequaoy of an approach of the sort that character- 
izes the sis 'leones hereinabove rejected. 

^ Wittgenstem, op at. I 68, 76, and 79 ; Stephan Eomer, Conceptual 
Tkmkmg . .d£o9tc^7ngut7;^(CainbTidge, England. The Umversity Press, 
1965), especially oh IV. 



VII.— DISCUSSIONS 

THE VERY IDEA OE A SYNTHETIC-APRIORI 

The class of propositions is often trisected as follows • the analytic, 
the synthetic, and the synthetic-apnoii. The status of this third 
entry is in perennial dispute. Is any proposition correctly labeled 
‘ synthetic-apnon ’ i Or is this very label somehow nonsensical? 
Perhaps the expression * F is a synthetic-apnon proposition ’ makes 
sense, but is never true smce there is no smtable value for the van- 
able P. 

These questions require re-onentation. The thesis of what follows 
IS that ‘ synthetio-aprion ’ does not label a type of proposition at all. 
Two quite different thmgs are characterised by this dengnation. 
Moreover, the idea of a proposition which is at once synthetic in 
structure, yet ]usti£ed apnon is not mconsistent It is just that, 
as a matto of fact, perhaps there are no synthetic-apriori propositions. 

Consider the bisection of the class of all propositions riong the hue 
' analybc-syntheric P is analytic if, and only if, its negation is of 
the form (or leads to something of the form) Q. Q. Analytic 
pioposildons are thus non-obvious tautologies, their tautological 
character can be revealed by defimtional transformations. However, 
a synthetic proposition is such that its negation, r-' P, is not of the 
form (nor does it entail anything of the form) Q. Q. 

This division is exclusive and exhaustive. The negation of any 
proposition must be such that it is either of the form Q. Q (or 
entails somethmg thus formed), — or its negation is not of this form 
(nor entails anything thus formed). 

It apparently follows &om this that analytic propositions cannot 
but be true. I^eir negations axe seif-oontradictory, i e. entail any 
proposition whatever. And synthetic propositions, smce they have 
equally well-formed and otherwise meanmgful negations, must be 
adjured true only m virtue of contingent matters of fact. 

The knife called ‘ apnon-apostenori ’, however, cuts the class of 
propositions throu^ qiute a different stratum To characterize a 
proposition as ‘ apnon ’ is to say nothmg whatever about its formal 
structure, or the structure of its negation, or consequences denvable 
therefrom It is, rather, to remark the mode whereby the truth of 
the proposition is discovered A proposition is apnori if its truth is 
established without recourse to any possible e^qierience (past, present, 
or future). A proposition is aposteriori if, m order to justify its 
truth, reflexion alone is insufficient. ' Some appeal to some exper- 
ience IS required. 

No detaded defence should be required for wishmg to distinguish 
(1) charactermng the structure of propositions (and their consequen- 
^), from (2) charactenzmg the mode of justification of propositions 
(and their consequences) One can discuss the analyticity or 
non-analyticity of P without considering what appeals must be 
made to establish P’s truth. (The third paragraph of this paper does 
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just tlus !) Tlie analytuniy-non-aiialytiCLty qaestion is settled by 
entertaining P, tracing its impboations, and finding (or not finding) 
something of the form Q. Q. This kind of enquiry is neutral 
concerning bow P is established — or even wilder P is established 

Analybic-synOietie, therefore, divides types of propositional 
structures. A^non-apostenori, however, divides types of proposi- 
tional justifications. These are qmte different. 

Suppose one identified ‘ analytic ’ with ‘ aprion — i e gave these 
terms precisely the same meamng. Only then could the designation 
‘ synthetlc-apnori ’ be a contradiction m terms. But, for reasons 
given above, there are no grounds for this identification. Indeed, it 
IS difficult to see that any judgment concemmg the justification of a 
proposition follows logically from a decision as to its analyticity or 
non-analyticity. The dichotomies are ^lat different. 

Many levelheaded philosophers have thought peculiar the very 
idea of sjmthetic-aprion propositions. In what would this pecuharity 
consist^ The considerations above are calculated to suggest that the 
pecuhanty cannot reside m the fact that this idea is itself mconsistent 
How does one demonstrate that a proposition whose negation is 
consistent cannot be justified without recourse to experience^ To 
have learned that a proposition’s negation is structured this way 
rather than that entails nothmg about its mode of justification 
Hot directly. Crudely put, learning that a proposition is justified 
apostenon is to learn something in Edition to the fact that its nega- 
tion IS consistent. The idea of a proposition being synthetic does not, 
by itself, rule out the possibihty of its justification apnon 

Above all, ' synthelic-apnon ’ does not designate a new category 
of proposition. Synthetio-apnori propositions (if such there are) are 
synthetic propositions , propositions whose negations are consistent, 
and entail nothmg inconsistent This much alone does not mean 
that there are synthetic-apnon propositions It suggests, however, 
that the claim that there couldn’t be synthetic-apriori propositions 
may be ill-founded, unless based on much broader, and hence more 
arguable, philosophical considerations Perhaps there is not one un- 
questionable can^date for the status ‘syntbetic-apnon proposition’ 
But this may just be a matter of fact, and not a consequence of logic. 

Let us ask how, m fact, analytic propositioiis are justified We 
know that P is analytic if and only if its negation is mconsistent (or 
entails what is mconsistent). Hence, demonstrating that P is 
analytic requires doing the same thmgs as to show that P is forever 
true. Since its negation is self-contradictory, it could not but be 
true — ^a fact we leam from logical mampulation, not from experience. 
Even so, since the consequences of this distmction will bear down 
heavily m the case of synthetic propositions, I must insist that 
demonstrating P's analyticity is not the same as establishing that P 
could not be false. The operations of both procedures may be iden- 
tical — but the ends are different. 

To say that a proposition is analytic is not to say just that it is 
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forever and alwayB true Tliat P is forever true follows fcom (but is 
not identical with) the fact that P’s negation is self-contradictory 
Confusions result from failing to make this distmotion. Thus, 
when analytic propositions are said to be those which are forever 
true and couldn t be false, the idea of analyticity collapses into that of 
invulnerabdity. Thus the class of analytic propositions becomes 
populated with all sorts of propositions which, although felt to 
be certainly true, lack seif-contradictory negations. Certain 
ph3isical prmciples, rehgious utterances, and even some moral pre- 
cepts have been charactemed as analytic solely on the grounds that 
they are mvulnerable to disconfirmation But this locates an acci- 
dental feature of analytunty as its definmg charactenstic. Of course 
analytically true propositions are mvulnerable to discon&imation 
This is because their negations ate self-contradictory So questions 
about whether P is analytic remam distmct from questions concerning 
how F IS established. I prove the former by reveahng mconsistencies 
m ~ P, or m its consequences The latter issue mvolves arguing 
from the fact that P (or one of its consequences) ts mconsistent 
to the conclusion that therefore P must be forever true The second 
undertakmg is different &om, mdeed presupposes, the first 
This distmction becomes critical with synthetic propositions, and 
for the pomt of this paper. When I have estabhshed that a proposi- 
tion is synthetic I have only estabhshed that its negation is consistent. 
This 18 done by almost purely logical means. Justrfyu^ the truth 
of the proposition is quite different m this case For, a proposition 
may be synthetic whether true or false P is synthetic if P is 
consistent as well as P, of course One must add this to block calling 

a contradiction, whose negation is consistent, ' synthetic ’. Estab- 
hshmg P’s truth requires something else to be done. What^ 

It remains to be shown to me that what else must be done to estab- 
lish P’s truth can be read off simply and directly firom the fact that 
~ P IS consistent But what is logically wrong with the idea that 
the class of non-contradictory propositions havmg consistent nega- 
tions (le synthetic propositions) divides mto those whose truth 
is justified without recourse to experience (t e aprion), and those 
whose truth is justified only by recourse to expenence (^ e. aposterion)^ 
To rule out the former possibihty is simply to shout (without givmg 
^sons) one of the central dogmas of empracism, which latter, I need 
hardly remark, is not a set of deductive prmciples But smce this is 
)ust what IS at issue (i e does ‘ synthetic-apnon proposition ’ make 
sense), the matter thus put need not be pursued. 

I have no clear notion of what it would be hke to justify by 
lection alone the truth of P when ~ P is consistent But this 
be only a fact about «ie I cannot see how of two equally 
consistent alternative propositions (P and P), reflection alone 
detemune which describes the facts But to say this does not 
proee that there cannot be synthetic-apnon propositions I have 
Cut softly expressed an article of the empmcist's faith, to wit, that 
as a workmg hypothesis, it seems unlikely that any genume candidates 
or synthebc-apnonly wiU be forthcoming. This conjecture is not 
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justifiable by logic alone. And logic alone cannot demolish a non- 
empiricists’ position. 

This discussion must not be allowed to mvolve a host of proposi- 
tions which are at once synthetic {i.e. having consistent negations) 
and are yet mconceivably false. It is perhaps mvulnerably true 
that I cannot be m two places at once, that I am now oonsdous and 
typing out these words, that there cannot be a perpetual motion 
maohme, etc. But while these are both mvulnerably true and also 
synthetic in form, such propositions will not serve as candidates for 
synthetic apnonty. Their mvulnerabihty results not so much from 
a direct, non-ezpenmental demonstration of their truth, but rather 
from an imphcit, yet far-flung reference to entire systems of empirical 
knowledge whose very pattern depends upon assuming the truth of 
.such statements. The mvulnerabihty of a ‘ genume synthetic- 
apnon statement ’ cannot consist simply m pomtmg out the disas- 
troils systematic consequences of entertainmg the negation to such a 
proposition. The credentials of such a spectacular propositional 
entity must be set out directly by reflection on the assertions made by 
P and by ^ P. 

Of propositions which are systematically mvulnerable-yet-syn- 
thetic, there are many examples at the philosopher’s tongue-tip. 
Of propositions whose negations are consistent, but yet whose tru^ 
wdl be apparent to anyone who understands them — I cannot think 
of one mn^e example. But this imphes nothmg of logical importance 
about the idea of a synthetic-apnon proposition. No mere fact 
about what I, or anyone, can or cannot do would have such an imph- 
cation. 

The situation, then, is this • that of all known non-oontradiotory 
propositions whose negations are consistent, it is factually true that 
they are established by reooume to e^enence. In other words, that 
they are contingent is (m a sense) a factual truth about such pro- 
positions. That they are synthetic is a necessary truth That cer- 
tam claims are form^y structured such that their negations ace m- 
consistent is a claim which, if true at all, could not but be true 
But that their are contmgent upon experience is a claim 

of a different kmd This is jvst a matto of fact. It may be 
said to describe only the ‘ explored regions ’ of the modes of justi- 
fication for synthetic propositions. In itself it contams no argument 
against a proposition with a consistent negation bemg justified m 
some different, possibly non-expenential manner We do know 
what it IB like for some propositions to be justified without recourse to 
experience. With analytic propositions we know why such recourse 
IS needless. We are not m the same position concerning synthetic 
propositions We may not in fact, know how a proposition with a 
consistent negation co^d be justified without recourse to experience. 
But, short of reiterating the empirieist’s manifesto (agam without 
logically bin ding reasons), I know of no stnct argument for rulmg 
out the very idea of a synthetic-apnori 

Indiana University Norwood BussrlIi Haksoit 



EXISTBNTIAI, QUANTmCATIOB AND THE 
« REGIMENTATION ” OE OBDINADY LANGUAGE 


an existential quantifier one means an expression of such and 
such a kmd within some language-system L Strictly then we should 
speak only of an existential quani^er of L. The clause ‘ of L ’ is 
often onutted hut only for elhpsis. Stnctly, for exphcitness and 
danly, it should always he present 

Usually the existential quantifier of L is symbohzed by ‘ (Ex) ’ 
or ' (3a;] ’ (or m some other smtable way) where ‘ a; ’ is a variable 
of L The vanables of L (supposing for the moment that they are 
all of one kmd) axe to be thought of as ranging over a certam domain 
0 / individuals, say D, as values. L is here a system with a ^ecified 
interpretation Fart of this interpretation is given by the so-called 
semantical rules of range. For the present we need only one rule 
of range specifying the domain D. In &ct the rule of range here may 
be regarded simply as a d efinit ion of the phrase ‘ class (or virtual 
class) of values ^ vanables for L '. We let 

‘ ValVblL ’ abbreviate ‘ D 

so that the class of values for vanables of L, ValVbli-, is by defimtion 
simply the class D.^ 

In the usual way of formulatmg (classical) quantification theory 
m L, the domam D is presumed to contam at least one mdividual. 
The umversal quantifier of L is usually read with the help of the 
urord ' all ’ ‘ («) for example, is then read ‘ for all a; ’ or ‘ for every 
a; ’ or ‘ every x is such that ’ wheie in each case x is to be understood 
as an individual m the domain D Better readings are therefore 
‘ for all X m D ’ or ‘ every x in D is such that These readings seem 
dear and unambiguous If the phrase ‘ m D ’ is omitted this again 
IS mere elhpsis and strictly it should always be regarded as present. 
It IS not therewith claimed that the various uses of the Enghsh 
words * all ’ and ‘ eveiy ’ are unambiguous or without need of oare- 
M analysis, but only that the contexts * for all x m D ’ or ‘ for every 
X m D ’ are as “ clear ” presumably as any concepts of mathematics 
or exact saenoe ever are, provided D is itself a clear-cut domam of 


If the foregoing explanations are acceptable (and indeed they are 
based on more or less standard semanfacs), the role of the existential 
quantifier may be danfied as follows. We let 
‘ (Ex) ’ abbreviate ‘ ~ (x) 

‘ ~ ’ IS the sign of (classical) negaluon. Now ‘ ~ ’ is usually 
wad it IS not the case that ’ or simply ' not Agam there seems 
w be no essential difficulty m this reading. The proper imabbreviated 
reading of the existential quantifier ‘ (Ex) ’ is then ‘ it is not the case 

x'lthor’s Tnt& and Denotatum, A Study m Semanitcal Theory 
l^ntiedge and Kegan Paul, London, Umversity of Chicago Press, 
®®8e f and TJmversity of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1958), pp 160 f. 
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tliat every » in D is not suoi. tliat ’ or ‘ it is not the case that for 
every a: in D it is not the case that Clearly these two phrases may 
be given the abbreviated reading ‘ there is at least one mdividual 
a: in D such that ’ or ‘ D contains at least one individnal x such that ’ 
(assuming, as already mentioned, that D is non-null). 

In these readings of ‘ (E®) ’ the word ‘ exists ’ does not occur. 
Conceivably ‘ (E®) ’ could be read ‘ there exzsts at least one ® in D 
such that ’ but all that should then be meant by this phrase is 
covered by the foregoing explanations The use of ‘ exists ’ here is 
a mere convemence, a mamire de parler, a mere abbreviatory readmg. 
There is some connection of course with the “ ordinary ” meaning 
of ‘ exists ’, but not enough perhaps to justify calhng the quantifier 
' (E®) ’ an exusteni/tal quantifier Perhaps it would be better to call 
it merely an E-qwmUfier or give it some other innocuous label, as 
Wilfred Sellars has recently suggested.^ 

So far as formal logic and semantics are concerned, D may be 
taken as any non-nuU domam of objects whatsoever, depending 
upon the subject-matter being formahz^ m £ In practice, however, 
X> 18 usually a well-defined totahty of objects, such as the totahty 
of natural numbers, of real numbers, or of sets m the sense of a 
mathematical theory of seta, etc. The philosophical construotionahst 
IS free to choose I) ad ItbUwm, provided only that it constitute a 
well-defined totahty. In order to have such a totahty some clear- 
out way of differentiatmg among the mdividuals of D must be given, 
more specifically, a clear-cut condilaon under which two distmct 
objects of D differ from each other. 

In his Word and Ob/ecfi Qume states that “ (o)n the whole the 
oanomcal systems of logical notation [mcludmg quantifiers] are 
best seen not as complete notations for discourse on special subjects, 
but as partial notations for discourse on all subjects ” This passage 
and its embellishment are rather central to Qume’s philosophy of 
logic “ Practical temporary departures from ordinary languages ”, 
lie notes, are to be tolerated on occasion short of usmg the “ canomcal 
notation ” of symbohc logic Certain further departures also may 
serve the purpose of simplification of theory The result may no 
longer be an ordmary language but a " semi-ordmary ” one, aug- 
mented with the full symbohsm of modem logic 

The quoted passage from Qume is not free from ambiguity. But 
presumably it is mtended to say or at least to entail that variables 
are “ best ” construed as ranging over all objects and hence that the 
umversal quantifier is “ best ” read ‘ for aU objects ® ’ No reference 
to the domam D is needed or called for, nor need any reference to 
a language-system £ be made 

It was uiged above that the phrase ‘ for all ® m D ’ is dear and 

1 See his “ Grammar and Existence A Preface to Ontology ”, Mtnd 
T.VTTr (no 276, 1960), 499-533, esp the footnote, p 508 

> (The Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley and Sons, New York and London, 1960), p 160. 
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iiTiflTnl ngTinnHj pioYided. D IS 8* clsax-ciife d-onxSiiu of objocts. 

What meaning now are we to attach to Qtiine's idiom ‘ for all x ’ 
mt/iout specification of Z> as a reading of the nmversal quantifier * 
Perhaps the idiom ‘ for all » ’ without specification of D is meaning- 
ful m oidmary language, hut this is doubtful It is not clear that 
ordinary language contains variables and quantifiers at aU. Qume 
as much as admits this latter pomt and therefore speaks occationally 
of “ semi-ordmary ” language. But however this may be, the modem 
logic of quantification requires fundamentally the specification of 
a domam D No domam D, no quantifiers. In fact it is simply 
meaningless, according to modem semantical theory, to use the 
quantifiers (mterpreted m the mtended way) without specifying 
a domam D as the range of the variables. 

Very well, then, Qume might answer, take D as consisting of all 
objects. The question then arises as to what meaning can be given 
to the phrase ‘ aU objects 

Qume of course prefers physical objects to others He works hard 
to defend and justify this preference, however, but he doss not 
altogether succeed m givmg the phrase ‘ physical object ’ a clear 
meaning Nonetheless one would not cavil over tak^ I> as the 
domam of physical objects Set theorists demand another domam 
for their variables to range over, a domam of sets or classes. But the 
theologian needs another, and the hterary critic still another, and 
so on 

Qume would no doubt allow to the set theorist his domain of 
of sets But withm a language for set theory the quantifier ' {x) * 
should be read ' for all sets x ’ (assummg for the moment that the 
theory contains no non-sets) Nothing whatsoever is gamed by 
insistmg upon the reading ‘for all objects x’. In fact, quite the 
contraiy, a great deal is lost What are we to include as ol^ects ^ 
Angels, dreams, dispositions, works of art, values, etc. 1 Bussell’s 
class of all classes which are not members of themselves ^ Sentences 
or mscnptions of such which say of themselves that they are not 
true ^ clearly there must be some restrictions here to avoid incon- 
sistency, on the one hand, and to gam a pittance of clarity on the 
other Hence the phrase ‘ for all objects x ’ really cannot mean at 
all what Qume apparently wishes it to Smtable himtations must be 
imposed by restnctmg the variables to range over some fixed domain 
D. 

We see then that Qume’s readmg of the universal quantifier 
‘ (») ’ as ' for all objects z ’ is not the " best ” one ; it is not a “ clear ” 
one, nor m the stnct sense is it even a mcamngful one. Similar 
comments apply to his readmg of the existential quantifier ‘ (Ez) ’ 
as there exists at least one object x such that ’. All that can sigmfi- 
cantly be meant by the latter, in some L, is that within the domain 
D of Z there is at least one olqect x such that 

If D is a domam of physical objects (in some sense), then and only 
then IS there connection between the existential quantifiers of L 
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and pbvdcal existence (in the sense in n-hich this may be spoken 
of in L). It is amply an error to suppose that this connection rests 
merely npon the existential quantifier trithoni; specification of D 
and of L. 

The relation hetvreen the idioms ‘ for all objects ’ and ‘ for some 
object ’ or ‘ there exists at least one ol^ect such that ’ in ordinary 
language and the quantifiers is much more distant than Qmne 
thinks. In fact, strictly speaking, there is no connection at all. for 
tre simply have no quantifier (uith the intended interpretation) 
until a langnage-^stem L uith a domain D is specified. Once it 
is specified, -we may then study the interconnections between L 
and the relevant parts *’ of the ordinary language. But this is a 
very complex type of interrelatdonship. which Quine’s comments in 
no way serve to illumine. Similar remarks, incidentally, apply to 
the interconnections between the truth-fonctional connectives and 
the “ ordinary ” words ‘ and ‘ or ’, etc. Logical analysts often 
speak as though there is a dose connection here, but predsely what 
this connection is is far from clear. The enormous complexity in the 
use and usage of words and phrases in ordinary language, even of 
such ample words as * and ’ and ' or militates against their easy 
asamDation to a too dear-cut and indeed ardfidal “ regimentation ”. 

That Quine's reading of the quantifier ‘ (*) ‘ as ‘ for dl objects 
x’ is unsound may be seen also by noting tike way in which the 
quantifiers of L are given an interpretation within a systematic 
semantics. This is accomplished by means of an adequatdy defined 
irvfh-concept. In particular it must obtain within die meta-language 
that ‘ (x) — X — ’, where ‘ — x — ’ is a sentential fonction of the one 
vanable ‘ x ’. is true in L if and only if for all objects x m D (of 
L), — X — "We are a^ured that the universal quantifier behaves in 
its proper logical way by this principle of semantics. In fact the 
only method we have of assuring this, f.e. of giving the universal 
quantifier its proper interpretadon, is by means of such a prindple. 
Perhaps Quine has in mind to achieve this in some other way, but if 
so he does not tdl us how. In particular Quine carmot take L as 
ordinary language without presupposing an adequate truth-concept 
for ordinaiy l^guage. A^inst this presupposition Tarski has 
argued fordbly in § 1 of his Der Wahrheitsbegriff.^ 

Carnap’s distinction between questions internal and external to 
a ficamework or language-system is useful here.- Prior to or inde- 
pendent of the selection of a language-system L with a domam D of 
ol^ects as its fondamental domain, the quantifiers are without 
meaning. They are pven meaning only with the formulation of L. 
ije. by the explidt listing of the S3mtactical and semantical rules 

^ In Logic, Semantics, Metamathematics (daiendon Press, Oxford. 
1956), pp. 152-27S. 

s See his “ BmpMdsm. Semantics, and Ontology in Meaning and 
Kecessitg, 2nd edn. (Un i Teis i ty of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956), pp. 
205-221. 
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determinative of L. But Qmne apparently unslies to give them 
meaning prior to and mdeed mdependent of such formulation He 
mistakes, in other u-ords, an internal matter for an external one 
The situation is much as though. Qmne rrould vrish to give the 
mtegral sign ‘J’ sigmficance independent of the system of real 
numbers or the ‘ e ’ of membership signidcance mdependent of some 
specific aidom-system for set theory. The quantifiers are like ‘ J ’ 
and ‘ ’ m havmg significance only -withm rrell-specrfied language- 
systems The meanings m ordmary language rrliich they seem to 
Imve are usually rather mexact and either reflect the more technical 
meanmgs of some years hack or suggest more techmcal meanings 
yet to he given 

The pomts raised above seem rather crucial to Quine’s view as to 
the way m which logic serves as an instrument of “ regimentation ' 
for ordinary language In fact if the foregoing argument is sound, 
not very much of Qmne’s view as to the mterconnection between 
logic and ordmary language remains His view seems too simple 
and premature An adequate characterization of this mterconnection 
must await much careful work on the part of hnguisticians, logicians, 
and philosophic analysts But this will not be easy and we must not 
gloss over difilculties by refusmg the help and clarification which 
modem semantics can give 

K. M. MasTix- 

The University of Texas 



ON THE ALLEGED OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL 
JUDGMENTS 


Thebe is aa oR-quoted passage of Bertrand Russell’s in whicL. lie 
expresses Ins dissatisfaction with, the subjectivist approach in ethics 
Having argued that moral jndgmmits simply express desires which 
one feels or wishes others to feel, he goes on 

But what are “ good ” desires^ Are they anything more than desires 
that you shared Certainly there seems to be something more Sup- 
pose, for example, that some one were to advocate the mtroduction of 
huU-fightmg m this countiy In opposing the proposal, I should /eel, 
not only tlmt I was expressmg my desires, but that my desires m the 
matter are right, whatever that may mean As a matter of argument, 
I can, 1 think, show that I am not guilty of any logical mconsistenoy 
m holding to the above (so subjectivist) mteipretation of ethics and 
at the same time expressmg strong ethical prefc^nces But m feehng 
I am not satisfied I oan only say, whde my own opinions as to 
ethics do not satisfy me, other people’s satisfy me still less (“ Reply 
to Cntunsms ”, m The Philoaophy of Bertrand Russell ed Schilpp , 
p 724) 

Most recent writers m ethics, whilst sharing m general Russell’s 
subjectivist approach, do not share his dissatisfaction with it This 
IS not because they are simply tougher-mmded subjectivists than he 
and so able to hold to their doctrme without experiencmg deviatiomst 
doubts , what some, at least, of them claim, m effect, is that they are 
snbtlor-mmded subjectivists and so able to show that a moral judg- 
ment IS, m fact, what Russell would have hked to think it was, namely 
“ something more ” than an expression of feehng or taste 
"What I wish to pomt out is that two hues of argument, which have 
recently been taken to establish the objectivity of moral judgments, 
do so only m an unusual, restricted sense of that word, and it is 
misleadmg to snggest otherwise 


I 

One of these hnes of argument concerns the reasons which are given 
for moral judgments Professor Paul Edwards, with exphcit refer- 
ence to the passage from Russell quoted above, states it thus 

My theory or Bussell’s own theory, supplemented by a consideratiou 
of the reasons for moral judgments, ea^y blears up the source of this 
dissatisfaction (sc Bussell’s ) . . . “ The mtroduction of buU-fightmg 
m the Umted States would be a bad thing ”, m addition to expressmg 
somethmg concenung the speaker, makes some such objective claim 
as, “ The mtroduction of buU-fightmg would lead to avoidable pam 
for innocent animals. . . ” BusseU’s desire m objectively superior m 

the sense that its satisfaction would prevent the sufiermg of mnocent 
n.TiiTnalH , , . etc The satisfaction of his opponent’s desire would 
have altogether different consequences This is, I think, what 
Bussell means by “ superior ” m the sense of referent It is oertamly 
the sort of thing that I would mean If the &cts concerning buU- 
fightmg are as I described them a moment ago it is blear that Bussell 
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IS light To the extent to winch an advocate of buU-fightmg means 
the same by “ supenor ” he would be mistaken If he means some- 
thmg difierent, then he may or may not he mistaken, but Bussell’s 
claim Temams objective and true (Tlte Logic of Moral Discourse, p 214) 

The other hue of aiguiueut concerns the umierseAisability of moral 
judgments hir Bernard Mayo says that, faced with the choice of 
caUing moral judgments subjective or objective, he would choose the 
latter {Ethics and the Moral Life, p 45) He is “ agamst subject- 
ivism ’ {ibid.). Moral judgments, in his view, are not qmte state- 
ments of fact, but they ate much more like statements of fact than 
hke expressions of feeWg or taste {op. cvl chap v) Mayo finds the 
ground for this m the required umversahsabihty of moral judgments, 
which he states thus 

A moral judgment must he umveisahsable, firstly, m the sense that it 
apphes not to a particular action, but to a class of actions . . . Sec- 
ondly, . . m the sense that it apphes . to everybody . . 

And . . thirdly . . m the sense ^at others besides the speaker 

are assumed to share it (op ett p 91) 

If Edwards and Mayo claimed simply to be exphcatmg some of the 
conventions m accordance with which moral discourse proceeds, one 
could have no quarrel with them But they daim more than this 
Reason-giimg and universahsability are taken to constitute a 
radical difference between moral judgments and expressions of 
feeling or taste, and, in Edwards at any rate, it is claimed that the 
ground for dissatisfaction with subjectivism, such as Russell felt, has 
been removed. 


II 

Factual reasons, however, can be given, not only for our moral 
judgments, but for our likes and disbkes also. 

Compare 

“ Strawberries are moe.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because they are sweet ” 

with 

“ Bull-fightmg IS wrong.” 

“ my«” 

“ Because it causes avoidable pam.” 

The reason-giving sentence, m each cose, is factually true Now 
Edwards says “ If the facts concermng buD-fi^tmg are as I de- 
scribed them . it 18 clear that EussSl is ngbt . . Russell’s 
claim remains objective and true” {op oit p 214) His pomt 
appears to be that the truth of the fftctual reasons which could be 
given for Russell’s judgment confers upon it an objectivity which 
does not bdong to expressions of feelmg or taste But, ff the factual 
truth of " BuU-fighting causes pam” confers objectivity on the 
judgment, “Bull-fightmg is wrong”, then the factual truth of 
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“ Stirawloemes are sweet ” jmist confer an exactly similar objectivity 
on tbe expression of taste, “ Strawberries are nice 
Now consider universalisabibty To say that “ Bnll-fightmg is 
wrong ” IS universahsable is to say that there is a tiniversal moral 
principle which, together with a trne statement about certam of the 
non-moral oharactenstics of buU-fighting, entails this judgment. 
The non-moral characteristics may be exphcated one by one in 
discussion thus 

A “ Bull-fightmg IS wrong ” 

B • “ "Why do you say that^” 

A “ Because it causes pain ” 

B “ So you think acts which cause pain are wrong*” 

A “Yes” 

B “ But you fought in the war. Why weren’t you a conscientious 
objector*” 

A “ That’s different I should have said that I think acts which 
cause pam that u avoidable are wrong ” 

B . “ But surely the war was avoidable! The Alhes could have 
given m to Hitler Do you think they ought to have done so*” 
A “ No. What I should have said is that acts, which cause pam 
that is avoidable without great harm resulting, are wrong It 
would have done great harm to let Hitler have his way.” 

A’s umversal moral principle at last becomes clear it is that all acts, 
which cause pam and are imavoidable and, if left undone, would not 
result m great harm, are wrong. Notice what B is really pressing A 
to do m the above conversation ‘ he is pressing him all the tune to say 
more preoisefy what it is that he is morally for or agamst. 

Now, it IS surely possible to conceive of someone being pressed to 
say more precisely what he is for or against, not on a moral issue, 
but in a matter of taste. 

C • “ Strawbemes are nice.” 

D . “ Why do you say that*” 

C “ Because they are sweet.” 

D “ So you consider sweet thmgs mce*” 

C “Yes” 

D “ But I just saw you refuse a humbug with a grimace. Surely 
you like humbugs, if you consider sweet thmgs mce'” 

G “ No What I should have said is that I consider thmgs which 
are sweet and succulent to be mce ” 

D : “ Then you hke grapes*” 

C : “No What I shoidd have said is that I consider things which 
are sweet, succulent, and red m colour to be mce ” 

This conversation is ecoentric but not mconceivable If this way of 
talkmg gives A’s judgment about buU-hghtmg objectivity m the 
former conversation, it must do the same for C’s remark, “ Straw- 
berries are mce ” m the latter conversation 
The differences m the way we talk about moral issues and the way 
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we talk about matters of taste are empirical. "VVlieii someoue says, 
" Strawberriea axe moe ”, we do not normally press him for his 
reasons or msist that he show us how the mceness of strawberries is 
an instance of some more general mceness. It is not logically im- 
possible to do so , it is ]ust that we do not 

m 

"Why, then, are there these conventions of reason-givmg and 
umversahsabihty so &r as moral ]udgments are concerned^ The 
answer hes in tiiie fact that these conventions make it, on the one 
hand, possible always to open an argument, when someone has 
delivered a moral judgment , and, on the other hand, tmposstble to 
r^vse to join m argument, once one has dehvered a moral judgment 
oneself 

In this connection, Mr. Jonathan Bennett recently made an im- 
portant point about the umversahsabihty prmciple He said that 
it should be reformulated thus . a judgment is a moral judgment only 
if the person who makes it accepts some umversal mor^ prmciple 
which, together with a true statement about some but not aU of the 
non-moral chaxactenstics of the act or state of affairs bemg judged, 
entads this judgment If we read “ all ”, instead of “ some but not 
all ", then tiie judgment will apply only to this partioiilar act or 
state of affairs, and it will be just a logical tnck to say that it passes 
the umversahsabhty test. In favour of his more care^ formulation, 
“ some but not all ”, Bennett pomts out that a moral judgment on X 
will then not apply only to X but to other acts or states, which have 
certam non-moral chuacterisrics in common with X, and conse- 
quently “ there can be moral ai^ument ” (“ Moral Argument ”, Mcoi, 
vol. Imx (I960)). Where A has judged X to be nght and stated the 
non-moral characteristics of X because of which he thinks it nght, 
it IS open to B to adduce some counter-instance, Y, which has the 
relevant non-moral characteristics m common with X, but which A 
does not judge to be nght We saw this happenmg in the above 
conversation about bull-fighting. As long as ^e hst of non-moral 
oharactenstics is not so complete that it fit only X and nothmg 
else, the possibihty of the counter-mstance, and so of continued 
moral argument, remains open. 

Matters which we discuss m the universe of moral disconise are 
matters about which we want to be able to argue Hence the rules 
which make this possible We have strong desires here and want 
others to have them too. To make buU-fi^tmg a subject of moral 
discourse is to put oneself, and anyone who is prepared to discuss it 
with one m these terms, in a position where a decision has to be made, 
where this decisiDn can be argued about, and where others can be 
persuaded to make it also This is certainly to differentiate it &om 
matters of feehng or taste m general But does this make it another 
kind of thing altogether, or simply a member of a sub-class of matters 
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of feeling or taste, to whicli certain rules apply^ It is significant that 
many moral issues were originally matters of taste m the accepted 
sense of that phrase For example, there ivas a time when it would 
have been considered a matter of personal mdmation whether or not 
one kept a slave , but a change m sentiment concerning their fellow- 
men who were slaves made some people begm to ask, “ But is it 
ngM to keep a slave*” They had a strong desire to stop slavery and 
so they took the subject over mto the universe of moral discourse and 
began to talk about it in terms of right and wrong They passed 
verdicts and mvited others to do so, gave and required reasons for 
these, and, in short, began to argue and persuade m all the ways 
which moral discourse makes possible 

IV 

If the alleged objectivity of moral judgments is taken to mean 
simply that, once we have begun to talk about some matter of taste 
m moral terms, we cannot say anything significant about it unless 
we keep the rules of moral discourse, then this is mdisputable But 
this is not to abandon the subjectivist position m ethics It goes 
no way at all towards what has traditionally been meant by the objec- 
tivity of moral judgments, namely, that ^ey are statements of fact 
known by a faculty of moral cogmtion It is cold comfort to the 
philosopher or plam man, dissatisfied, as Bussell was dissatisfied, 
with subjectivism, to tell him tlmt, though he is merely expressing his 
own feelings, he is domg so m accordance with c^am hnguistic 
conventions It may be that there is no comfort for him It may 
be that we should urge him to reconsider whether it is not enou^ 
that these matters which we call moral issues are ones about which 
he and others feel passionately But this much is oertam if the 
objectivity which he would hke to think his moral judgments have 
IS to be established, it wiU have to be on grounds other than those 
which we have been considering. 

The Umversvty of Exeter 


"W. D. Hudson 



VINDICATION OF ETHICAL rNTDITIONISM 


Accobdikg to Professor Novrell-Smith’s critique of lutuitionism. 
(Efktes, cliap 3) tlie IntmtioiLists cannot &om a direct intnition of 
moral facts derive the notion of aGtaa}l 7 doing one’s duty. I might 
knoTV that X ts my duty as a piece of theoretical knowledge, just as 
I would know any other scientific or theoretical fact ; but the 
knowledge by itself cannot tell me why I should do X. From the 
knowledge that X is my duty, I cannot derive the ‘ ought namely, 
that I ought to do X In this, NToweU-Simth asserts, there is as much 
a ‘ gulf’ or ‘ gap ’ m the Intmtionist view-point, as in that of the 
teleological moralists 

In t^ essay I shall try and defend the Intmtionist position against 
this critique, in the mam, by showing that there is no ‘ gap * or 
‘ gulf’ mvolved m an ethics based upon Intmtionism In the first 
place I would hke to mtroduce a distinction, which I consider to be 
of great significance, as much of the plausibihty of NoweU- 
Smi&’s critique is due to the slurring over of this distinction The 
distinction is indicated by the recogmtion that the ‘ gap ’ may be 
shown to occur at two levels of moral discourse . th^e I call the 
ethical level and the meta-ethical lev^ At the ethical level we are 
concerned with particular moral acts in concrete moral tituations 
involving some Memma or perplexity. The ‘ gap ’ is expressed in 
the question I see X is good, or, X is my duly , but, why should I 
do X* In the words of Nowell-Smith : “ But if ‘ X is right ' 
and ‘ X IS obhgatory ’ are construed as statements to the eSect that 
X has the non-natural characteristic of rightness or obligatonness 
which we just * see ’ to be present, it wo^d seem that we can no 
more deduce ‘ I ought to do X ’ &om these premises than we could 
deduce it &om ‘ X is pleasant ’ or ‘ X is in accordance with God’s 
will ’ A gap of which ordinary language knows nothing has been 
created betwWi ‘ X is obhgatory on me ’ and ‘ I ought to do it ' ; 
and this gap requires to be bridged ” (p. 42). At tlm meta-ethical 
level the ‘ gap ’ is expressed m the general question : “ Some things. 
I have now learnt, are right and others wrong ; but why should I do 
what is right and eschew what is wrongt” (p. 41). NowoU-Smith 
himself does not seem to be ahve to the distinction between the two 
orders, although m different places he frames the two questions 
s^arately. 

In the hght of this distinction I shall be concerned with Tnal-ing 
the following two pomts : (o) For Intuitionists (as well as Tele- 
ologists) the more general question, expressing the ' gap * at the 
meta-ethical level, is irrelevant, if not entirely meaningless. (6) At 
^e ethical level the ‘ gap ’ or ‘gulf’ does exist for the Teleologists. 
hut not for the Intuitionists. 

Of the two questions, at the ethical and at the meta-ethical level, 
both Intuitionists and Tdeologists are lo^^cally required to answer 
only the ethical question And the worth of neither is impaired 
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soMy by lie inability to answer tie meta-ethical question. Tiis will 
become evident if we begin witi a dear realization that intuitionism 
is an ethical theory (or, more precisely, a theory vn£him ethics) about 
methods for determining what things are good, or what actions are 
obligatory. It is one theory (withm ethics) about methods among 
other theories. The Teleological theory (be it of the metaphysical, 
theological or naturalistic species) about methods or criteria is 
another competmg theory within ethics. As such, it is beyond the 
scope and provmce of either theory to attempt answers to meta- 
ethical questions like ' “Why ought one to be moral^ Why ought one 
to do one’s duty? Or ; Why ought one to do the good* In a very 
important sense Ethics may be said to be the science which is con- 
cerned with the analysis and interpretation of the Good and/or 
Bight ; hence, withm Ethics itseU '^e above questions lose their 
motive. Good and/or Bight are the basic concepts which underhe 
the moral activily ; they are the foundations upon which moral 
theories are founded. The function of moral theories is to help 
drcumscnbe Gkiod and Evil. But, both are withm the moral purview. 
Bience, the real antithesis is not between moral and immoral, but 
between moral and non-moral. And, even if nihilism is a ‘ hve ’ 
alternative, neither Intuitionism nor Teleology can help decide the 
issue — ^the answer remains outside the function of both these ethical 
theories. 

But within Ethics itself it is perfectly meaningful and legitimate to 
compare the two rival theories m order to decide the supenonty of 
the one or the other. It is at the ethical level — ^the order of ethical 
discourse — Intuitionists chaUenge the claim of the Teleological 
marahsts to have supphed better methods for the determmation of 
the Good or the Bight. The challenge rests on a pomt of logic 
shown by Hume and elaborated by Moore as the ‘naturahstic 
fallacy ’. Moral discourse (if genume at all) is autonomous , any 
attempt to denve ethical categories &om non-ethical categones 
mvolves a gulf which cannot be logically bridged But, accordmg 
to Intuitionism there is no logical gi^ mvolved m its own theory 

In a moral context, at the ethical level, when a person asks. What 
ought I to do? he means to ask What is morally the nght thing to 
do under the circumstances* What is my duly m this situation* 
What is the good in this case* Hence, the general assumptions 
underlymg the question are (a) the questioner ^ows, and does not 
doubt, that what he must do is the good or right (h) But, he is 
perplexed about what the good or nght is Hi a concrete moral 
situation, thmefore, the questioner see^ hiowledge of what the good 
or right is. Of course, the question might be addressed to another, 
or to himself by the questioner ; important is the fact of perplexity , 
perplexily, not whether he should do good and eschew evd, but what 
is good or right in the crrcumstances which he must foUow 

I will, now, first show that if this knowledge is secured through the 
teleological method, there wiU remam a logical gap in the theory, 
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a gap -wliidi can only lie bndged through, an mtmtion, proving the 
autonomy of moralB. Then, I ■will go on to eho^v that not only is 
jTifanfanTnBTti the Only logically satisfy]^ theory, but that the relevant 
knoirledge snpphed throngh the method of intuitionism does not 
leave ns \nth any logical gaps m the theory. 

The Teleologioal Analysts 

To the qnestioner who asked ‘ What on^t I to do^’, the Tele- 
ologist might answer . ‘ Yon on^t to do X.’ (moral jndgement). 
Qnestionei ‘ Whyl’ Teleologist . ‘ X increases hnman happmess.’ 
We see m this instances how thme still remains a gap which Castrates 
the questioner’s mqniry. By his query, ‘ What ought I to do*’, he 
wanted to know. What is the good/nght/duty m this situation* 
But, the information he has obtamed is about an act X which 
mcreases human happmess TTis mqnny can only be satisfied if he 
can be shown that acts which mcrease human happmess are good/ 
n^t/duties — that there is no gap between acts which mcrease 
human happmess and goodness/nghtness/obhgations. But, as soon 
as the Teleologist attempts to bridge the gap by advancmg the re- 
quired premise (that: All acts which mcrease human happmess 
are good/n^t/duties), the premise itself being amoral ]udgement, 
the Teleologicid moralist is required either to eicplam further on 
tAedogical grounds the new moral judgement, m which case the 
explanation is merely pushed back one step, or, he must admit the 
mtmtional basis of his premise. Ethical categories, therefore are 
shown not to be derivatives and cannot be explained by pure tele- 
ology. In other words, as Moore did such a lot to clarify, mora 
categories cannot be reduced to non-moral categories Moral dis- 
course IB autonomous 

Nowell-Smith himself agrees that “ the strength of Intmtionism 
hes m its uncompromising insistence of the autonomy of morals. 
Ethical sentences ace not, as Moore clearly shows, p^chological or 
metaphysioal or theological sentences.” Of course, both the Tele- 
ologist and the Intnitionist might be mistaken about the objeotivify 
of the moral consciousness, smce both presuppose the answermg of 
meta-ethical questions. Both theories operate upon the basis of a 
metaphysical foundation. But, at the ethical level, Intuitionism, m 
spite of its mystical fiavour, is more satisfyuig, logically, than 
Td.eology. The vahdity of the Intnitionist polemic against Teleology 
follows from the ultimate recognition l^t Teleology by itself, 
without recourse to a single mtuition, is impotent to explam the 
moral consciousness 


The Intmtiomst Analysis 

Intmtionism involves no theoretical gap To the questioner who 
pked, ' What ought 1 to do*’ the mtmtiomst answer would be : 
‘ You ought to do X ’. Questioner . ‘ Why?’ Intmtiomst • ‘ X is 
good/nght/duty ’ There is no theoretical gap which firastrates the 
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questioner’s inquiry. By Ins question, "WTiat ouglit I to do* lie 
wanted to know What is the good/right/duty in this situation or 
context Once he ‘ sees ’ for himself that X is good/nght/duty, 
the further question, ‘ Why ought I to do X ’ becomes meaningless 
in the context. This question, it will be remembered, is the question 
at the ethical level accordmg to our distinction This question 
becomes meaningless as the point behind the question was that the 
questioner, as a person in moral perplexity, sought some definite tnoio- 
Jedge as to what the right or good m the particular case was — and he 
has been supphed with the knowledge There is no inference and there 
IS no gap as ^e Imowledge supphed is moral knowledge, or moral fact, 
not non-moral fact, as is the case with the Teleological answer The 
non-moral content of an answer to a moral question would leave a 
gap and require an inference 

Intmtionism, therefore, at the ethical level, mvolves no gap or 
gulf, and the question, ‘ I know X is right, but why ought I to do X*’ 
IS not so much “ wicked, immoral, sinful, inhuman ”, reactions 
anticipated by Xowell-Smith, as it is meamnglcss Nowell-Smith’s 
error hes, it seems to me, firstly, in overlooking the distinction I have 
introduced jn this article , secondly, in a false psychology He 
writes “ A new world is revealed for our inspection , it contains such 
and such objects, phenomena, and characteristics , it is mapped and 
described m elaborate detail No doubt it is aU very mterestmg 
If I happen to have a tlurst for knowledge, I shall read on to satisfy 
my ounosity, much as I should road about new discoveries m 
astronomy or geography Leanung about ‘ values ’ or ‘ duties ’ 
might well be as exciting as learning about spiral nebulae oi water- 
spouts. But what if I am not interested* Why should I do any- 
thing about these newly-revealed objects* ’ (p H) But I suggest 
that this whole passage is based upon a totally false psychology of 
the moral situation, and on a misconception about what the appro- 
priate emotions are m the context. At the ethical level, when en- 
gaged in a situation involving moral choice, one does not view tlie 
moral world with a detached ‘ interest ‘ wonder ’, ‘ cunosity ’, or 
‘ excitement ’. The appropriate emotion is one of anxiety, winch 
ranges from perplexity and uneasiness to sheer moral agony Hence 
at the ethical level of a man engaged m a concrete moral situation, 
the question is not only meaningless, but absmd 
If it IS argued that the point behmd the question ‘ I know X is 
right, but why ought I to do X*’ is the more general one of ‘ TiTiy 
should anyom do anything which he laiows to be good oi ii^t*’ 
Or, Why should one be moral* — this shifts the problem to the meta- 
ethical level. As already indicated, it is not the burden of Intmtion- 
ism to answer this question, as the latter lies outside its scope. 
Considering the function of Intmtionism as a method, it is a ivTong 
Ifind of question to feed to the method, and expect an answer. 

Umversity of Bonibay B. N. Karaki 



AN EXEGETICAL POINT IN AEISTOTLE'S 
NICQjffAGHEAN ETHICS 


What does “according to the mthos logoi" mean ta Aristotle's 
Ntamachean Ethics ? Boss translates : “ according to the right 
rule Nott a rule is something general, something of the form : 
“ In dromnstances C. do A." BntifphronSsts or “ practical ■wisdom “ 
(■which involves a grasp of the orthos logos) gave ns rules, it would he 
reasonable to suppose that Aristotle would give us some examples of 
them. But surely he does not. Therefore there is a presumption 
that the question : “ What does it mean to act according to the 
orthos logos ? ” cannot be answered by giving examples of rules 
action according to which ■wunld be such action. 

Now phtonSsis is handled m the Sixth Book as if it wure (or were 
closely allied to) the ability to recognize things in general and goods- 
for-man in particular Phronesis, or someth!^ very like it. is bound 
up with the abdity to recognise chicken (1141 b 19) or stagnant 
water (1142 a 23). Therefore one is tempted to say that the phro~ 
mmos or “ practicaUy ■wise ’’ man is the man who can recognise a 
good-for-man when he meets one, the man who, in a situation in 
which it is better for man as a social creature to do A rather than 
B (faecanse X, which A wiU further, is a good, where-as T. which B 
■will ferther, is not) recognises that this is the case. and. pursuing 
the good which he has recognised, acts accordingly. This suggests 
an interpretation of “ according ■to the orthos logos " as ■“ according 
to a correct appreciation of the situation “. On this intKcpretation 
the orthos logos is always particular. The orthos logos of this situation 
IS that it would be a pity if T were aEo'wed to happen (and it would 
happen if B were done), whereas it would be a good thing if X were 
brought about (as it would be if A were done). Being in this way 
particular, Aristotle cannot (logically) give examples of “ what the 
orthos logos says ’’ for the orthos logos is not a fount of generally 
apphcable principles. Every situation has its orthos logos, which is 
the correct account of how the goods-for-man ore disposed in that 
particular situation. The point of the doctrine of “ practical -wisdom 
IS that you cannot usefolly generalise about how goods-for-man 
are disposed in S-type rit-uations, since the recognition of goods-for- 
man as they occur in concrete situations is a matter of trained 
discernment (such as young men cannot practise, etc.). I can only 
■teach you to recognise cHcken by taking you round the poulterers! 

This is hackneyed. The point of this note is to draw attention to 
some words in Plato's Phaedo which offer an interesting parallel. 
The words occur m 73 a 9-10. Kebes is expounding the argument 
for immortahty &om our alleged capacity for anawnesis or recoUec- 
tion in the form in which (in fact) it occurs in the Meno. He says that 
^ yon question men cunningly you can get them to teH you them- 
A ^ everythmg is " (he goes on to mention geometry, so no 
doubt " everything '' is hyperbole). Then he uses the words : "Yet 
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tliey could not do this 'vreie there not present in them knowledge 
and orthos logos.” "Saw it may be said that all that Socrates’ per- 
formance with the slave in the Misno proves is that the slave had 
powers of sound reasoning, and that therefore ah that had to he 
“present m him ” is understanding and sound reasonmg — orthos 
logos therefore equals recta i otto. Bat although this is a fair comment 
for us to pass on the Mono, it cannot be the comment that Kebes 
means to pass, and “understanding and sound reasomng ’’ cannot 
be the translakon of his “ epistSni£ and orthos logos If the argu- 
ment IS to prove pre-emstence (as Kebes takes it to do), it must do 
so by assuming that the abihty of the questionee to give the nght 
answers depends on pre-natal ocquamtance with the relevant facts 
That the slave should be able to reason correctly does not imply 
that he existed before he was bom, what shows this is the fact 
that it could at any tune have been demonstrated by cunnmg ques- 
tiomng that he had the nght answers witlim him, s.e. that he had 
already learnt the right anwers. (Indeed the Meno makes some play 
with the perfect tense of the verb to lem » , 86 a.). Now it may w^ 
be that Plato had come to think that this argument was crude 
(and this may be the reason why m the Phaedo, loc. cit , Socrates goes 
on to suggest “ what may be a more convincing form ” of the argu- 
ment from recollection) , but this does not alter the fact that he 
cannot mtend that Kebes, m his exposition of the “ less couvmcing '* 
form of the argument, should mean “ sound reasoning ’’ by orthos 
logos. It must be Kebes’s pomt that a man could not answer correctly 
u^ess he had at some time become acquamted with the nght 
answers. We must therefore construe his phrase “ knowledge and 
orUios logos ” m terms of pre-natal acquaintance with the facts, and 
therefore oithos logos must mean “ a correct account ” of whatever 
it IS Here then is a case where orthos logos has no tendency to 
connote “pnnciple” or anythmg of a general kmd, but where it 
stands for somethmg entirely particular Any suggestion that the 
slave does what he does by applying general prmciples of any kmd 
ruins the argument, which depends on pre-natal acquaintance with 
particular facts. 

An obvious counter to my argument is that Plato’s habitual 
looseness of expression is greater tlmn to penmt one to infer from his 
choice of a phrase m a given logical context that the phrase is able 
to bear the meaning which the context requires it to bear. But 
unless one is wiUmg to use this counter, then it would seem that 
we have here a use of ojthos logos to mean “ correct account of this 
matter ”, and that this would therefore be a parallel to the use which 
we thought we found in the Ntcomachean Ethics 

1. M. Cbombie 
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A NOTE ON OBVEBSION 


Bscextlv a logic lias lieeii proposed tliat admits smgular teims 
that denote noOimg.^ In such, a logic there is a certam problem 
regarding obveision 

Suppose that statements of the form ‘ fe ’ are mterpreted iu such 
a fashion that they are true if and onlv if the term that plays the 
role of ‘ X ’ denotes somethmg to -vrliich the term that plays the role 
of ' f ' IS apphcable. but false if this condition is not fnlfiHed. 

If noir u-e have a singular term that does not denote, such as ‘ c ’ 
for Santa Claus, then the following tvro sentences are not materially 
eqmralent . 

~Mc (1) 

i(~Ms;)c (2) 

By the aboTB agreement concermng a necessary and sufficient 
condition that a statement of the form ‘ £x ’ be true. (2) is false, 
smce by assumption ‘ o ’ denotes nothing, and hence denotes nothmg 
to urhuffi ' x(/^Ms) ’ is apphcable By tW same agreement, and the 
further one that a statement is true if and only if its demal is false, 

(1) IS true. 

It appears that a logic that admits smgular terms that do not 
denote, must either repudiate at least one of the two agreements 
above, or not allow obversionB from a premise such as (1) to a 
conclusion such as (2). 

A logic that allows such non-denoting terms can without harm 
permit an inference from (2) to (1) smce m this case the premise 
IS false if the smgular term m question does not denote, while the 
inference is vahd m the usual way if that term does denote 

The difficulty of disallowmg an inference such as that from (1) to 

(2) can be met by adoptmg Qvune’s device of constmmg all smgulai 
terms as abbreviations for defimte descriptions If this is done, 
the scopes of the defimte description abbreviation c ’ are such that 
(1) IS true and (2) is false. This device will not, however, meet the 
following difficulty which is very similar to the one above concermng 
obversion 

There are many dyadic relations (such as ‘ beheves m ’, ' worships ’, 
etc ) with whidi it appears that one can form many true statements 
having at least one argument that is a smgular term that denotes 
nothing. Let us assume that * Fencles worshipped Zeus ’ is such 
a statement. This sentence might with obvious abbreviations, be 
written 

"Wpz. (3) 

Leonnxd, Plulosophical Studies, Til, no 4 
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By a logical principle similar to ttat by wMcb one pases from 
(1) to (2), -we may pass from (3) to : 

i(lirpx)z. (4) 

If tte still bold to tbe first agreement above concerning tbe conditions 
nnder vrbicb a statement of tbe form ‘ fs ’ is true, tben (4) is false 
since ‘z’ denotes notbing. If tbe device of taking all singular 
terms as abbreviations for defiaoite descriptions is adopted, tiien 
(3) and (4) bave tbe same trntb value, and all sncb statements as 
(3) are f^e. 

S. JOXES 



SALVAGING THE "NOOSPHEEE” 


The cntioal notice by Professor Medawar of Teilhard de Chardin s 
The Phenomenon of Man (Mikd, Ixx. January 1961, 99-106) was a 
Woekbuster which reduced its target to a pile of rubbish I have no 
desire to adrocate a rebuilding operation But I would bke to 
■propose that one item might be salvaged ftom the rums and made 
available for use m connection with evolutionary theory i reier to 

Teilhard’s concept of the “ noospheie” y , 

The background of my proposal is the followmg It can be 
accepted as a historical fact that one species of animal on toe ea^, 
Homo sapiens has outstnpped all others in the ma^tade of toe 
chaMes which have occurred in its rray of life diirmg toe last 50.000 
years The changes are usually said to constitute the process or 
cultural evolution It is also a fact that there exists ^prMent no 
comprehensive explanatory theory of that process The best^we 
have are a few clues about some of the causal factors {e g tool-uaug, 
tool-makmg, communication by speech and language, ete) 
detenmned the course of human evolution &om toe Paleolithic 


penod onward „ 

Under these circumstances it is desirable to have available a 
number of theoretical models in the hght of which e^l^atory 
hypotheses can be formulated This is a familiar state of affairs m 
toe natural sciences when they are m a formative stage, as toe 
sciences of man certainly are Now it seems to me that toe oracept 
of the noosphere, freed from toe mystical associations of The Pheno- 
menon of Man and given a certam degree of precision, irnghl; sarve 
as a useful model for anthropologists, sociologiste, and psychologists 
who undertake to theorize about cultural evolution 
What does toe model amount to ? Briefly, it is built on the 
classical representation in geology of toe earth as a sequenM of 
concentric, spherical shells or envelopes — bary sphere, lithosphere, 
hydrosphere, atmosphere and biosphere The last of these, mtro- 
duced by the geologist Sness, was designed to represent toe envelope 
of orgamc matter which ongmated and spread around the globe 
during toe Pre-Cambrian era What Teilhard proposes is that we 
regard toe process of cultural evolution as having generated^ another 
planetary envelope, distinct from but superimposed on the biosphere, 
a “ sheet of humanized and socialized matter ” which he calls the 
“ noosphere ” The title seems reasonably apt smce the noosphere 
IS exclusivtiy toe product of Homo sapiens, and embraces not 
technological but also intellectual and social creations Viewed 
historically, toe noo^here is the ensemble composed of evolving man 
and his various cultures _ u i. 

There seems to me no mtnnsio reason why this model should be 
associated with the dithyrambic and irresponsible language which 
Professor Medawar rightly condemns m Ins review. On the con- 
trary, the model might enable the sciences of man to speak in frmtful 
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ways about tlie process of cultural evolution, and so to move towards 
filling in some theoretical gaps If we are ever to have a unified 
theory of evolution we need all the ancillary devices which look 
promismg The noosphere strikes me as one such device and hence 
worth salvaging from the debns of The Phmommon of Man 

Vmveisity of Toronto T A. Goudge 



COEOLLABT TO GOODMANS 
EXPLICATION OE ‘ ABOUT ’ 


PoB Professor Goodmaiiji “ S is ab 8 olutel 7 about ft if and onlv if 
some statement T foUoira from jS differentially \ntli respect to ft 
vrlwre ‘ a statement T foUo-srs from S differentially \ntb respect to I 
if T contains an expiession designatmg ft and follows logically from S, 
while no generabzation of T with respect to any part of that espres- 
sion also follows logically from S \ TTe answer here a question 
which Goodman leaves open, showing that if a statement S is 
absolutely about I its negalaon must be also. 

Now regardless of its complexity, S can ^ eiqiressed set-theoreti- 
cally But smce differential implication turns only on the logic of 
quantification and identity, we may signify membership by a 2-place 
predicate ‘ E ’ governed by no special axioms (Example ‘ The 
class of cows IS amorphous and Hermione and Sappho are distinct 
cows may be represented as ‘ Exw Eyx . Ezx . y^z ’ ) Thus repre- 
sentation of i8 as a qnantificational schema (possibly with identity) 
suffices for consideration of all questions of cbfferential imphcation 
Tl'e shall follow Quine® in understanding implication as validity of 
the matenal conditional, so that T follows logically from (is implied 
by) S just m case S 3 T is vahd ® 

It wdl therefore suffice to show that if a quantifieational adienin 
S imphes some schema T without implpng [y)T, then there is a 
schema R such that — iS implies R without implying {y)R This is 
eqmvalent to the following If (1) — S imphes the umversal quantifica- 
tion with respect to y ’ of every schema which it imphes then (2) S 
doesalso Nowif(l)then— jSmustmparticularimply(y)— 5 Butin 
this case S imphes (y)/8 (by an argument given below), and then if S 
imphes T we have the validity of S 3 (y)S, 5 3 2’, (y) {S 3 T). 
(y) S 3 (y)r, and iS 3 {y)T, i e , the imphcabon of {y)T by S 
To complete the proofwe show that/S 3 (y)Sis vahdif— 53 (y)— jS 
IS If — iS 3 (y)— 5 IS vahd so must be (y) (— S 3 (y) —S) and its equi- 
valent (3y) — S 3 (y) — 5 Iffif 3 (y)iS were Don'i^d there would be 
an interpretation J making S true and (y)S false Then J would make 
(3y) — S, (y) — S, and — S, a contradiction 
The argument can be extended to cases m which logical truth (and 
t^ce differential imphcation) is construed in terms broadei than 
those of qnantificational vahdity 

Goodman “ About ’’.Mrsn.lsx (January 1961), pp 1-24 lam 
^ ^fessor Goodman for showing me his manuscript prior to its 

* W V. Qnine, Methods of Logic (New York, Holt, 1950). 

We use the obnous 'use-mention conventioiis according to which ‘ S D 
names the conditional with S as antecedent and T as consequent 

Johns Hophns University 


J. S Ulliax 



VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICE 

T^c JP^aiommolqgical Jloivinent : A historical introdtictioii. Bv 
Hesbest SriEGEiSEaG, The Hague : Martirais Niihoff. 1960. 
(Collection Fh/jawmcndlogic/i. n. 6). 2 vols. Pp. xxxii 735. 

This is a hoot -which is long overdne. Mr. Spiegelberg has attempted 
TO -write a Msroiy of the Phenomenological movement which will 
also serve to provide some dements of a de&ntion. He provides a 
series of related studies of the major, and manv of -the minor £gnres 
of die Phenomenological movement, crowned with an attempt, in 
the last chapter, to oniline the phenomenological method as it 
emerges ont of this histoiy. 

The coverage is Kmarkablv complete and at the same time verv 
fair-minded and accurate. All tie major figures are treated at some 
length — Hnsserl himself. Scheler. Heide^er. as well as the fore- 
mnners Brentano and Stnmpf and the major Prench practitioners. 
Sartre and Heriean-Pontv, Tniile each figure is studied principally 
as a phenomenologisT — wheriier or not phenomenology is or has 
remained central to his work — Spiegdberg has steered a(hnirahly dear 
of the ob-rions a-rtendant danger — the " tonching np " of the thought 
of -the various protagonists so as to make them sit more happily in 
the same tradition. On die contraiy. each figure is understood 
scrupnlomOy in his o-wn terms, and ^ven a chance, as it were, to bid 
for onr respect- Spiegdberg's feir-mindedness even holds good m 
face of the sordid political behaviour of Heidegger in the early Nazi 
period and his shabby treatment of Husserl. This is mentioned m 
p ajsi-ng -widi the greatest restraint and matrcr-of-factness. a hio- 
giapMcal feet which is nsefnl in understanding Hddegger — Spiegel- 
berg throngbont provides the indispensable skeletal fects about the 
major figures — but not the occadon for the comment that most of ns 
woiild have found irresisrihle. 

But on uniting down -this two-volnme work one is almost left with 
the impresdon that Spiegelbeig's very accniacy has defeated his 
second purpose — pro-tiding ns -with an idea of what phenomenologv 
is. In feet the thinkers studied are so dig»aiate that it is difficult 
to see the thread of unity underiying all theii work. The picture is 
further complicated hy die fact -^at for some phenomenology is only 
part of their work, or only occupied them for a period of thdr 
devdopment (e.g. Scheler- Hddegget). Spiegdberg- -flieidbre. opens 
ins last section, deagned to give the reader some guide as to wh.it 
phenomenology is, -with some embaia^ment : 

The preceding at count of die Phenomenolo^cal 3Iovement could 
sadly ia-re given the impression that all there is to phenomenology is 
its hstoiy as esprssed in the mnlofarions and finid ideas of sundry 
phenomenolo,dFES. Snch an impiesdon even contains a considerable 
amonut of truth {p. C53). 

The reader -migbT be tempted to condude that this is the whole 
truth, bnt Spdgdberg bdieves that some common dements can be 
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abstracted After rejecting the course of defining phenomenology ' 
bj a sunnnary of its results he singles out as the ' characteristic 
core ’ the phenomenological method The rest of the chapter is 
devoted to a clear and detailed outline of this method. 

But a question remains . is it possible to define phenomenology 
simply by the phenomenological method, that is. in abstraction from 
certam behefs about the adequacy of this method to solve certain 
perenmal philosophical problems ? Can one abstract the method 
from the doctrme which alone can induce one to practise it I Sir. 
Spiegelberg s discussion does not seem to yield a definite answer on 
this pomt. On one hand he starts to outline the doctrinal basis of 
the method m a section entitled The phenomenological method as a 
protest agamst reductionism ' (pp. 656-658). But this outline is left 
mcomplete Some doctrmes mcompatible with phenomenology are 
identified but not its aims and aspirations. Thus it is made clear 
that phenomenology opposes the principle of Occam's razor on the 
level of the phenomena , it may be laudable to cut down the number 
of explanatory hypotheses to the minimum possible, but this principle 
cannot hold good for the phenomena of experience — if one's aim. 
that is IS to discover the nature of that experience. Similarly a 
protest is registered agamst the traditional empiricism m its account 
of the nature of experience precisely in that it has not been empirical 
enough in that it has proceeded too much by reasoning as to what 
we must perceive according to a certain theory about the perceiving 
process, and too little by an actual examination of what perception 
is really hke. Thus Mr Spiegelberg singles out for attack, e.g. the 
“ sense-organ bias ’. the principle that *' nothing is to be recognized 
as a datum unless it can be assigned a specific sense-organ (in the 
biological organism) as its receptor " (foe. cif.). 

Now one might eosdy accept these criticisms as valid and take 
the corresponding wammgs to heart without adopting the phenome- 
nological method Thus to continue the above example, one might 
refiise aU traditional a pnon doctrines about experience and yet not 
tom to the intuiting of the phenomena as the means of access to a 
correct view. One might, for instance, turn to indirect expedmental 
methods or to reasomng &om the structure of empirical language. 
These methods may be mistaken but they are not excluded by the 
simple fact that one rej ects traditional empiricism. The rationale for 
phenomenology must include more than the rej ection of reductionism. 

But Mr. Spiegelberg does not expand farther on the rationale for 
the method And perhaps this is because to expand farther would 
be to go beyond the area of agreement between the diSerent practi- 
tioners But if there is no agreement among phenomenologists as to 
the rationale behind then procedure, then we cannot speak of the 
Phenomenological school. It is doubtful whether we can even speak 
of a procedure or method common to the different members. 

One is strongly tempted to draw this last conclusion from Mr. 
Spiegelberg's account of " the method ”. He outlines seven steps, of 
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which the first three are said to have been “ accepted, at least 
imphcitly, and practised by aU those who have ahgned themselves 
with the Phenomenological Movement” (p 659) The later ones 
are only accepted by a smaller group The steps are . 

1. mvestigating x>articular phenomena 

2. mvestigating general essences 

3. apprehending essential relationships among essences 
4 watching modes of appeanng 

3. watching the constitution of phenomena m consciousness 
6 suspending behef m the existence of phenomena 
7. mterpreting the meaning of phenomena 

All these steps are discussed m some detail, with an illustrative 
example nmning throughout, the study of the phenomena of force 
Now steps two and ^ee — or at least the latter — do not seem to 
he pecuhar to phenomenologists They seem to be coterminous 
with the procedures of philosophical study and argument as these 
have been practised smce Socrates The characterization of what is 
being done (m this case “ mvestigation of essences ”) is particular to 
this school, hut this by itself need not alter the way m which this 
study IS earned on Mr Spiegelberg’s illustrative findmgs concern- 
mg force seem to confirm this The mvestigation, he says, 

miglit lead to such msights as essentially force is extended over an 
area , essentially it has mtensity ; essentially it can mcrease or 
decrease ; essentially, it can never reach an absolute mayimiim 
(p 681) 

But such conclusions might also be reached by someone who claimed 
to be examining the concept ‘ force *, or the “ form ” of Force 
Steps 1, 4 and 5 are clearly m hue with phenomenology as a careful 
mtuitive study of the phenomena of expenence, and step 6 is central 
to Husserl’s philosophy. But precisely here it becomes dubious 
whether these are generally practised or whether, even where there 
is verbal agreement over practice, the different thinkers are really 
talkmg about the same thmg Thus Mr Spiegelberg’s account of 
step 6 (the epoehi) seems to relegate it to the st atus of an accessory but 
not mdispensable help to the earher ones , that is, it may help to put us 
m the right frame of nund, prising us &ee from our presuppositions , 
but this is hardly what the epooM meant for Husserl who made it the 
gate of entry to the whole transcendental field and thus to the very 
centre of phenomenology With this difference m ann, can it be 
said that we are still talbmg of the same procedure ^ 

Step 6 IS, of course, not one of those which Mr Spiegelberg would 
nlmm are common to aU phenomenologists ; but even when we turn 
to step 1, which alone among the first three seems pecuhar to 
phenomenology, one cap. raise doubts about its generahiy It is 
highly doubtM whether one can say that, e g Merleau-Ponty or the 
post-war Sartre have practised this as it is described here 

And as for step 7, it is frankly confined to those thmkers loosdy 
called “ existenlaahsts 
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At this point one might seem forced to the negative conclnsion 
\rluch Mr Spiegelberg mshes to avoid, that there is httle in common 
among phenomenologists save the name . But this ironld probably 
constitute an equal and opposite over-statement In feet the return 
to mtmtive study of experience has played a role in a number of 
different philosophies and has served to advance a number of different 
philosophical concerns, but these are not mthout some connection irith 
each other, and the movement can be seen as developing m a certam 
wav What one can take issue with is the thesis that the phenomen- 
olo^cal movement has shown continmty m its research, applymg 
the same method to wider and wider fields of phenomena and attempt- 
mg to accumulate results of an agreed kmd , that, in short, it has 
behaved as the type of movement of research that Husserl envisaged 
I am not sure that this is Mr Spiegelberg s thesis, but some of the 
thmgs he says seem to give the impression that the movement can 
at least be usefully looked at m thm way (e g pp 644 ff) At any 
rate, this strong thesis seems to me to be unfounded 

In fact the return '' to the thmgs themselves ”, to the mtnitive 
study of ordinary experience, has played many roles First it has 
played that of a hberating idea winch re-opened the road to philo- 
sophical lesearch m what to English philosophers should be a 
perfectly straightforward sense, although earned on under the 
foreign banner of '* intmtion of essences The history of philosophy 
seems to show that philosophy itself is constantly m danger of bemg 
illegitimately absorbed into some related positive study or of becom- 
mg the prisoner of some bhndmg presuppositions, and therefoie to 
stand m need of some hberatmg idea which by providmg a radically 
new (relatively speakmg) account of the subject enables it to begm 
agam Just as the idea of the Forms enabled Plato s Socrates to 
break away from the stultifying debates between Eleatics and 
Heiachtans, and the mtuitions about language as a tool and language- 
games enabled Wittgenstem to break with logical atomism so 
phenomenology was the road by which Husserl broke with psycho- 
logism, the impenahsm of genetic psychology, which seemed to 
threaten logic and philosophy m the Germany of the time 

To some this seems to have been the mam place of phenomenology 
m their thought Thus of Husserl's early disciples and sympathizers 
m the first decade of the century, many did not follow him mto the 
further reaches of transcendental phenomenology. But for Husserl 
himself hberation was just a stage He went on to conceive of 
phenomenology as an essentially new begmmng in epistemology, and 
as a way to make philosophy a “ ngorous science ” to begm from 
^0 without presuppositions and build up a body of firm knowledge, 
pus lay behind Husserl’s growing invocation of Descartes as a 
forerunner 

In this period, which begms roughly with the ideen. published m 
3, Husserl attempts to go beyond a mere study of “ essences ”. of 
the concepts of empirical descnption and logic, and to discover by 
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intuitive study how they arise and are formed, how they are “ con- 
stituted ” in consciousness To descnhe the enterprise in terms of 
its relations to Kantian philosophy — a relation of which Husserl was 
more and more aware — one could say that he attempted to submit 
the “ concepts of the understandmg ” themselves to intuitive scrutiny 
m order to study their genesis The pomt of the epoohS was to open 
this new field of study The idea helrnid the “ bracketing ” or the 
suspension of behef m existence was not that of Descartes, « e to 
discover what could resist the solvent of doubt and thus he said with 
certainty to exist This would be to remain stiU m the “natural 
attitude ” m which consciousness was considered another “ sub- 
stance ” alongside external objects This pomt was a “ conversion ” 
&om aU questions concermng existence to a pure study of the phen- 
omena and their constitution 

This long journey mto transcendental subjectivity seems to have 
been designed to permit a return, enriched with a firm foundation 
for knowledge, with a resolution of the “ crisis ” of science But 
the enterprise does not seem to have succeeded Husserl, so to speak, 
never came back 

Thus phenomenology has been used as a hberatmg idea and as the 
foundation for a new epistemology With modem French pheno- 
menology we seem to have yet a Hurd type of philosophical concern, 
the attempt to work out an adequate philosophical anthropology 
For Sartre the central problems seem to centre around the relation 
of subject to object, the problem of human freedom , with Merleau- 
Ponly the aim has been the discovery of a third way between the 
mechamstic notion of man which flows from “ scienfrsm ” and the 
ideahstic dualism which has often been opposed to it This is why 
French phenomenologists have shown an intense interest m Hegel 
and the young Marx — even to the pomt of claiming to see more than 
a verbal resemblance between the Phenomenology of Mind and 
Husserl’s work — ^while Husserl had httle time for these authors 
For Merleau-Ponty the pomt of phenomenology or the return to 
everyday experience is not to open a new field of research but to 
build from the fact and nature of unrefieotive experience the notion 
of man as “ existence ’’ or " Stre-aihmonde ”, which is neither 
materialist nor idealist Thus while Merleau-Ponty agrees with 
Husserl that phenomenology is a return “ to the things themselves ”, 
a return from the type of scientifio theory which tells us what human 
experience must be hke in virtue of some explanatory theory, he does 
not beheve that the correct view is estabhshed as correct on the 
evidence of intuition, but rather by philosophical argument, eg 
from the defimtion of consciousness as “ mtentional ” or from 
scientific finding s Thus Merleau-Ponty ’s first work. La Structme 
du Oomportement, was an attempt to define his theory of hvmg 
orgamsms, aigumg from the results of psychology and biology, and 
there is nothing specifically phenomenological about this procedure 
In Merleau-Pont^s view it would seem, the phenomenological 
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coaversion, a fresh look at the facts of experience free from 
scientistic prejudices, is essentinl if one is to understand his philo- 
sophical anthropology, but the probative weight of this theory does 
not rest on the mtuition thus gained 

Of course the philosophy of Merleau-Ponty cannot be identified with 
that of French phenomenology as a whole But it is a significant fact 
for the history of the movement that the dominant figure of this 
school, and indeed of aU French philosophical thou^t m the post- 
war period, should have travelled tiiis distance from Husserl XVhile 
for the latter phenomenology is an epistemologically privileged 
starting pomt opening the way to a rigorous science, for ^e former 
it IS a conversion which is justified aftetwards m the comprehension 
of the human condition which it makes possible At this point it 
becomes difficult to see these two figures as labourers in the same 
vineyard pushmg forward on the same line of research It is not 
only that the central concerns have changed, the very idea of what 
phenomenology is has changed as well It would be misleadmg to 
say that they held m common the phenomenological method, because 
for Merleau-Ponty and many of the French school, phenomenology 
can no longer be characterized as a method ; it is more m the nature 
of on orientation or starting point 

There seem to be grounds therefore for questioning Mr Spiegel- 
bergs final mterpretataon It may be more accurate to see the 
phenomenological movement as havmg undergone a far-reaching 
shift m direction — roughly with Heidegger or Sartre — ^which has 
broken the hue of continuity from Husserl If this is true then one 
would also see the future of the movement in a different light — if 
indeed, it has a future — as lying less m a continuation of Husserhan 
research than m a workmg out of the basic orientation of the French 
school But whatever the future of the movement, Mr. Spiegelberg’s 
comprehensive and careful account is essential to an understanding 
of its past 

McGill XJmvereity 
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Inattotuil Man — A Stvdy in Exiatmhal Philosophy By Wilijam: 

Babbett. Hememann, 1960. Fp. 278 21s 

So3iE Bnbsli and Amencan philosophers stall regaaid existentaalism as a 
philosophical disease and it seems to be the ease that the academic doctors 
m this part of the irorld are still at the stage of receiving second-hand 
descriptions of the symptoms and, hence, Tnalnng doubtful diagnoses. 
There have been notably few attempts to open up the patients and thor- 
oughly explore the anatomical comphcations One current diagnosis is 
that '^e writings of philosophers such as Heidegger and Sartre re^t horn 
philosophic aphasia, producing a complete breakdown m the commumca- 
tion of there philosophical opinions , another is that they suffer from com- 
pulsive abuse of language Occasionally one hears the more sophisticated 
view that existentialism is locked up m Cartesian subjectivity and mis- 
takes rhapsodies on the vaganes of pmsonal experience for philosophic 
utterance. Whatever the justice of these cntioisms, they all fad to attack 
the writers concerned in those parts of then: work which have something m 
common with our home-grown philosophical writings, namely, pMo- 
sophical problems and perplexities 

Consider, for example, the problem of the existence of other minds as 
treated by Mr Strawson m chapter 3 of his recent book Individuals 
Sartre, m L’Efre et le Niant. devotes some eighty pages of exposition and 
argument to the existence of others I think it is clear from tiiese sources 
that there is a ptulosophical problem m common between the two writers 
Furthermore, it is worth noting that Sartre and Strawson agree m rejecting 
certain answers that have been given to the question, “ How do I kiiow of 
the existence of other mmds^ ” For example, they deny that we know of 
this because we argue analogically from what we know of our own mmd 
and behaviour and also that we arrive at this conclusion by an mductive 
argument that leaves us with only a probable conclusion to the effect that 
other mmds exist This is not the place to argue that Sartre and Strawson 
offer the same or similar solutions to this problem — ^fbr one thmg. the 
idiom IS very different — but when Strawson says • 

“ . . we see others as self-ascnbers. not on the basis of observation, 

of what we asenbe to them on tins basis ”, he seems to be saymg somethmg 
close to what Saitre holds in saymg : 

"... I organise him (the other) m the midst of the world in so far as 
he organises the world towards himself.” 

Agam with relation to Sartre we could make out a similar pomt for 
afSmties between Professor Hampshire’s views on freedom as expressed m 
Thought and Action and the view of free action that Sartre develops m the 
later parts of L'Etrc et le Neant, 

Consider, fraally. Miss Anscombe’s account of the knowledge we have of 
what at any given moment we may be domg m the sense of “ domg ” 
which presupposes that we are doing it on purpose or mtentionaUy This 
knowl^ge, she suggests, we have “ without observation ” BneHy and 
crudely, we do not have to look and see what we are domg in this sense 
of “ doing ”■ Sartre has as one of the central pillars of his argument m 
UElre et le Neant an analytis of this kmd of knowledge which he concludes 
is “ pre-ieflective ” and qmte different epistemologically from that “ reflec- 
tive” knowledge which constitutes the natural sciences Once agam, 
there is common ground hero worth mvestigation 

ooS 
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In bnef, it seems to me that -what ire now reqmre are not blanket 
generahsatioiis about emstentialism or apologetic mtrodnctions to it, but 
rather patient and pamstakmg esaminations of particnlar thmkers m the 
tradition, earned on with an eye to the dominant cancems of Bntish and 
American philosophy m this century. Too much exegesis of existentiahst 
thought has set out to edify us with the insists of thinkers such as Hei- 
degger and Sartre, to inject some good red blood mto the allegedly anaemic 
body of English philosophy. What should be realised is that anafytic 
philosophy IS not so anaemic as is often supposed, nor does existentaabsm 
consist entirely of sound and foxy signifying httle that is of philosophical 
value 

These matters have been mentioned to explam a sense of disapipomtment 
erpenenoed after reading Professor Barrett’s book. This is not because it 
IS a bad book of its kind but rather because of the kmd of book that it is. 
At its best it might be said to be an mtroduction to the subject and at its 
irorst good phdosophical journalism It certainly belies the pmblisher's 
claim, prmt^ on the dust jacket, that the book contains “ a major and 
onginal philosophic statement ”. There is next to no textual analysis, 
references for passages cited are rarely given and, nnhke most mtrodnctions 
to most sufajeota, there is no bibliography nor any suggestions for farther 
reading The style is didiise and a love of metaphor oBieii obscures 
thoughts that would be more clearly expressed hterally. 

The book consiste of a senes of essays on leading themes found in that 
group of writers usually associated with existentml^, namely. Kierke- 
gaard Nietzsche, Heidegger and Sartre, together wilh sidelong gltnwa at 
the bistoiy of philosophy and oontemporaiy onltiiral mamfestationB often 
associated with this group of writers Jaspers is accorded no mdependent 
tieatment 



mlytio schools of academic philosophy ”, is “ abta to cross the 
iron^ ftom the academy mto the world at large ’. Existentialism. 
accoRhng to Barrett, is m revolt agamst the oversimplified rationalism of 
po^vism and ilatxiam, seeking to bring before us “ aU that is dark and 
^^nabfe m man’s existence He then proceeds to mte three mam 
philosophical genre ; they are the dedme of 
rational ordering of society (m Weber’s sense of ‘ rational ’) 
and the discovery, symbolised m Godd’s theoiem and the principle of com- 
Phymna, of “ a fimtude at the heart of science ’ . 
narott then proceeds to ate “ the tesfenony of art ’ . seemg m the uork 
order Dadaists and pnmitivists an impatience with 

a^d and a predilection for chaos, oonaeteness 

drfect of this part of the book is its ready 
anal^i?^ facile generalisation where matters of complex cultur*;i 

'Adoption of too simple a thLy as to the 
Barrett Be just as possible to argue eott/ra 

Sn m their pr^ a p^- 

proportion One nu^t also cite 
Plav-s ®®^“ of Sartre’s novds and 

Be obae®d^th^5S^^ i^ructensbo of Western art in this eentmy to 
music, tonahtv 1^ “ because say, in 

sought the ddmeation ; But rather because artists have 

S roe ttelmeation of new forms " The dialectic of the expected and 
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the suipnsmg in art, leading into the construction of ne^ forms and 
frameworks, m their tom to be expanded and experimented with, is a 
constant feature of the history of art and is not peouhar to this century. 
Nor 18 it correct to say that, ‘ hlodem art has discarded the traditional 
assumptions of rational form ’ Worthwhile art has newer hved by any 
diet as thm as this and I cannot see that the form of Faulkner’s The Fable 
or Flafka’s The Castle is any more or less ‘ rational ’ than that of, say, 
Tn^ram Shandy or The Small House at AUington Faulkner certainly does 
differ from Sterne and Kafka from Trollope but it is not helpful to describe 
the difference as one of more or less lationahiy of form 

One final lesson to be drawn firam this section of the book concerns the 


entirely respectable disciphne 1 have already referred to as sociology of 
philosophy. Anthropologists go and hve with commimities before they 
proceed to expound the nature of the cultural patterns to be found there 
Lrvmg with a philosophical conunumiy seems to me to be an indi^ensable 
pre-requisite of analysmg it sodologic^y. One does not gather from this 
first section of Barrett’s book that his aoquamtance. m this sense, with 
posiwitism and analytic philosophy is anydlimg more than the recollection 
of traveUers’ tales 

The second part of the book where Barrett deals with the sources of 
existentialism is more conwmcmg Beginnmg from Matthew Arnold’s 
distmction between Hebraistic and Hellenistic forces, existentialism is 
regarded as prowidmg the necessary antidote to the cool and complacent 
rationalism of the Helleiiistic tradition Barrett claims that traditional 
philosophy, particularly where it has been theological, has been under the 
dommance of the HeUenistio tradition Here Barrett draws very obviously 
on what one can take to be Heidegger’s recent interpretations of Plato as 
having substituted for the notion of truth as revelation of bemg the notion 
of truth as concept or proposition The chief defect of this way of looking 
at the history of philosophy is that it classes together philosophers who 
ought to be kept apart For example, where is Hume to be put on this 
plan^ He seems to be both a rationalist m that he reasons and an exist- 
entiahst m that he is sceptical about reason There is an existential 
flavour to Hume, but it hes not m bun bemg on one side or the other of 
Barrett’s dichotomy, but rather m Hume’s recogmtion of a tension betw een 
the claims of reason and tendencies of another sort 

Barrett is more successful with the ChnstiBn sources of existentialism 


He finds these m the paradox ofTertulhan, St Augustme m the Confessions, 
those theologians who have asserted the primacy of will over intellect and 
mevitably, the wntmgs of Pascal In this section Barrett mterestingly 
linlrn the Saxtreian tag, “Existence comes before essence”, with the 
Thomistic view that the bemg of anythmg consists m its ac/tis essendi 
StiU, two pomts require to be made about this The first is that the tag 
comes from a popular lecture now repudiated by Sartre as an accurate 
account of his position and must be viewed m this bght Secondly, m so 
far as it affords a clue to the mterpretation of Sartre s thought it is mtended 
to apply not to being m general but to the bemg of thepour-aoi as distinct 
from the bemg of the en-soi This distmguishes Sartre’s view from the Thomist 
one very sharply, for m the latter case the pomt bdongs, I presume, to an 
account of bemg m general whereas m the former case it is the basis of 
Sartre’s fundamental dualism. , 

Barrett finds a perpetual tension m the history of Christian theol^ 
between an emphasis on “ the vital ” and “ the ratioml ’" m man ^e 
existentialists, m Pascal’s termmology, side not with the God of the 
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philosophers but 'vnth the God of Abraham. Isaac and Jacob. It is sur- 
pnsmg in this connection that Barrett does not make more of the influence 
of existentialist thou^t upon contemporary theology. Kierkegaard. 
Buber, Marcel, perhaps TiUu^ and others are surely m part responsible for 
the rooted prejudice against any kmd of natural theology and rational 
elaboration of Christian faith 

The best parts of the book are the chapters in irhich Barrett presents 
thumbnail sketches and mteipretations of Kierkegaard Kietzsche. Hei- 
degger and Sartre But here too there are mistakes and reckless general- 
isations Bor example, Kierkegaard is represented as ha-rmg made “ the 
first radical reappraisal of the subject of truth * smce Aquinas’s De Yentale 
This issued, accordmg to Barrett m Kierkegaard’s discovery that rehgious 
faith ivas a ivay of bemg rather than a matter of statements m 'nrhich one 
professed to b^eve This seems cunons, for irhat is presented as a new 
account of the concept of truth turns out to be an account of what it is to 
be rehgious as distmct from what it is to have rehgious behef Further- 
more. It IS at least arguable that a necessary condition of bemg rehgious is 
havmg some mmunal behefs properly desenbable as rdigious beb^. 

The chapter on Kietzsche mterprets briri mamly from the standpomt of 
Eax Homo and Also Spraeh Barrett correctly stresses the complexities 
of Kietzsche’s atheism and. despite first appearances, the ^stemattc nature 
of his thought The meoiung of “ the' will to power is represented as 
Nietzsche’s iromcol comment on the dynamism of technological society, 
an mterpretation due. it would seem to Heidegger Once agam little by 
way of textual evidence is cited to support the mterpretation 

With Heidegger and Sartre, each of whom gets a chapter. Barrett comes 
to two thinkers m whom the autobiographical urge is much less obvious 
than m the cases of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. Heidegger is presented 
as “ diggmg himself out ” from the rums of Nietzsche's philosophy of power 
The chief objection to this philosophy, accordmg to Heide^er. is that it is 
a product of the obsession of men with particular things which they stnve 
to know only that they may master them and transform them mto instru- 
mentahties Agamst this concern with particular thmgs as mstruments 
Heidegger recommends a return to bemg itself. I do not profess to under- 
stand this recommendation, though it appears to have affimties with 
Parmemdean monism Heidegger has expounded his views chiefly m two 
ways ; the earher method approached bemg through an analysis of human 
bemg earned out m a broadly phenomenological way. It is this approach, 
which mamly through Nem vnd Zeit, has had the greatest influence on his 
contemporaries though according to Heidegger himself this work has been 
taken wrongly as a philosophical anthropology by many of its readers, 
whereas it was mtended as a prolegomena to ontology. Heidegger’s later 
attacks on the problem of bemg itself take the form of mteipretations of 
philosophical utterances — mamly pre-Socratic — m order to reconstitute 
the attitude to bemg of those whose understanding of bemg had not been 
corrupted, as ours has, by the Flatomc conceptual smokescreen Barrett 
makes much of the idea of a pre-conceptual understanding of being, but he 
never considers the obvious objection to this notaon, that it constitutes a 
contradiction m terms Rather than to talk of a preconceptual tmder- 
standmg of bemg, it imght be more accurate to speak of acquamtance with 
bemg 

An important part of Barrett s discussion of Heidegger concerns his 
views on language Barrett opposes Heidegger’s views on language to 

the various forms of semantimsm now m vogue m this country and m 
36 
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The second of the appendices questions, “ . . one of the more entrenched 
dogmas of Positivism and Analytic philosophy **, namely, that existence is 
not a genume predicate. Barrett correctly pomts out that on the Busselhan 
analysis irhat disappears as a predicate in “ Socrates exists ”, reappears in 
“ Ex(x = Socrates) ” as a verb of sorts He then argues that the at- 
tempt to dispense \nth the copula in formal languages requires that one be 
able to specify times numenct^y and by co-ordinates m older that one can 
get nd of tensed verbs mrolvmg the copula He rules out this possibility 
on the grounds that domg this presupposes something like a Hetrtonian 
absolute tune and hence condndes that the copula is an essential part of 
language Barrett builds on tins a further contention that the possibihty 
of ten^ verbs rests m turn upon our abihty to say of anythmg that it is 
or IS not now The existence of the tenseless “is ”, beloved of the logicians 
as m “ 7 is a prime number ”, Barrett takes as shon-mg that the tenseless 
“ IS ” occurs only m statements that are not about existence as, for example, 
mathematical statements He concludes, somewliat rhetorically. “ so far 
as he logicizes, man tends to forget existence It happens, horrever, that 
he must first exist m order to logicize ”. 

Tins aphorism sums up Barrett’s account of existentiahsm He approves 
of it as an attempt to grasp the nature of the priority to uhich it refers 
In so far as Anglo-Saxon philosophy has been dommated by paradigms 
denved from the natural sciences, Fiofessor Barrett is probabl 3 ' correct m 
holdmg that existentialism can provide a needful corrective to much 
philosophy \rritten in Bnghsh On the other hand, he neglects the correc- 
tives that have been apphed from mthm this tradition In any case I 
doubt the usefulnesa of referring largely to such enormous st raivmen as 
existentialism and analytic philosophy If philosophers m this country 
and in the United States are going to learn more finm existentialism than 
thej' have up imtil now, then trhat is needed are more detailed studies of 
existentialist contributions to common philosophical problems and not 
more general accounts, honever stimnlatmg thej* maj' be 

Umieraity of MancJieafer D R B tt.t. 


ThePicibhmof Valve ByA C Gbaham Hutchinson Univeraty Library. 

London, 1901 Fp 192 12s 6d 

The aun of this hvelj- and mteresting httle book is to attend, in a manner 
the layman can appreciate, to an important question by irhich he is often 
troubled but to which contemporary British philosophy does not give a 
helpfid answer, namely, ‘ By what standards shall I hve’ ’ The task is 
soon found, however, to mvolve extensive use of hnguistic analysis, and m 
the conoludmg chapter the writer declares that he 1ms not really answered 
this important question, but has merely elucidated the rules and canons by 
which a sound answer to it would have to abide That is excessive modesty 
^Hus book would be much less stimulating and provocative had not its 
author fi%qaently gone well beyond hnguistic analysis The h n-ngiy sheep 
lookmg up to him do get fed (and strong meat a jot of it wfil he found by 
some , e g pp 82-S4, 165-171, etc ) even though many of his handouts 
really are just recipes. 

The mam theme is the enunciation, m Fart L of the prmoiples of critical 
judgment approxmate to “ prescriptive uses ” (p 18) of language, and their 
apphcation, m Fart 11 to kbirals, m Part HI to Aesthetics, and m Part IV 
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to MetapliTEiis Bdiigioii, Mvth, and Mjsticisin. In chapter 2 of Part L 
Graham’s main aim is to xefote the dahn that fiom desciiptiTe premisses 
alone (pp. 24'25. 28-30) ire cannot deduce objective standa^ls for prescE^- 
tions including moral judgments. His main target here is Hare \rhose 
■vieTT that reasons for presci^tions are still further prescriptions he rejects 
on the groimds that it ivould involve an infinite regress arrestable. 
Graham thinks, only bj a descriptive statement of a certain sort, namelj, 
a statement about what the person in question lites or wants 

In chapter 3. Graham formulates the principles employed in judging the 
merits and demerits of the reasons someone may ofier in support of a given 
line of action. Under this head, he discusses three diffmnnt things, hypo- 
thetical standards, necessary standards, and necessary premisses about 
ends. Hypothetic^ standa^ or principles are grounded m statements 
about the relations of means to end and about the wants and likingg of the 
persons concerned ’’ Ip 32). Xecessaiy standards (" which have notbmg 
in common with Kant's categorical imperative ”) (p. 36) are “ correct 
a priori " because they are means to an individual's ends whatever his 
ends may be. Terms such as ‘ happiness ’ and ‘ fieedom fiom worry ’ are 
names of “ necessary ends, which by defimtion are wanted and enjoyed ” 
(p. 34). Their analysis provides ns “ not so much with necessary prin- 
ciples as with necessary premisses about ends '* (p. 34). That is to say, a 
person (lo^cally) cannot but want to be happy or dislike being woni^ 
which, by Graham's simple Behaviourist defimtions of ‘ want ’, ‘ like ’ and 
‘ enjoy ' (p. 31} entails his having a di^osition to positive, prolonging 
action when he is happy, to negative corrective or escaping action when be 
is worried or afraid ^p. 31. 34. 35). 

Of course. “ sometunes we may say that a man * really enjo3i% making 
himsrif miserable ’ . . . but the lust for misery cannot be whole-hearted, 
since if there were no conflicting impulse to escape this state it would not 
be miseiy ’ (p. 33). ‘' Such a man strug^es to relieve himself from each 
worry even thou^ he loo]te fat another as soon as it is gone '’ (p 33). 
On the basis of this Graham goes on to distmguish two ver y general mu- 
tually opposed types of response to our environment and changes in it, 
* Being on the ride of Life ’ and * Being on the ride of Death ’. We respond 
in the former way if “ we are dispos^ to create rather than destroy, love 
rather than hate, be confident rather than donbt. trust rather than suspect, 
hope rather than fear '’ (p 33). and so forth And (othm* thmgs being 
equal) responding in the positive way is justified, in the negative unjustified, 
" because the former is the more enjoyable, and the capacaly to choose it 
is the capacity for happiness ’’ (pp 35-36). 

Of course, it is imposrible to deduce finm these necessaiy ends and 
necessary standards what jieople’s ends will in fact he at particular times 
or what they ought to be (p. 37). How, then, are we to (feoose onr ends? 
The answer is simple. Only some ends are cajiable of bemg chosen, and 
in their choice we use the ordinaiy standards, because “ ends whi^ we 
choose are always means to further ends which we pursue without havmg 
chosen them' (p 37). Another kmd of ends, our “inclinations and 
tastes ' (p. 37). are not subject to onr choice : ive simply “ discover by 
self-examination " that we have them (p. 37) Snch tastes also change, 
hnt thrir change is not the resnlt of our choices. Of course, we can recc^ 
and predict such changes m oniselves, we can even grade them as changes 
for the better or worse (pp. 37-38). as we can in the case of other jieople, 
hnt we cannot choose to have them or not to have them, as such evalua- 
rions prescribe Thus, the reason why we need not choose our end “ in 
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Esstentiabsi; angmsli. by an arbitrary leap m the dark ” (p 37) is that 
one kind of ends are chosen by reference to the ordinary standards, and 
the other kind are not chosen at all - “ it is simply a fact that I irant 
something and shall contmue to want it even if I strive to obey a standard 
which forbids me to have it ” (p 38) 

In sum, the problems of judgmg presonpfwns are reduced to answering 
the three factual questions of what we really want, how much we want it, 
and what are the appropriate ways of obtammg it The excellence of our 
prescriptions depen(& on correotl3' estimating what the person concerned 
really wants, the proportions m whicli he wants these thmgs and then pomt- 
ing ont the steps which will lead to the satisfaction of these wants m propor- 
tion to their respective magmtudes 

JTow , Graham’s theory — if I have understood it — seems to mo open to 
serious objections In &e first place, although our tastes are indeed not 
subject to choice, some are subject to mo£fication and control If I 
regard as a change for the better a certam conceivable change m my 
tastes, say, from whiskey to orange jmce, and I know of steps capable of 
brmgmg it about, then I may decide to nd myself not merely of my addic- 
tion to whiskey, but even of my desire for it and of any enjoyment I maj' 
now derive from drinkmg it Thus, the fact that I cannot at will choose to 
have or not to have certam tastes does not necessarily place these tastes 
beyond control m accordance with evaluative prmciples Thus, even 
though, as 18 no doubt the case, there will at a given tune be certam mclma- 
tions and tastes which we cannot change, even m this mdirect way, it is 
not by reference only to these that we decide m what direction to modify 
our controllable mohnations and tastes Surely we have better reason 
for seekmg ways of nddmg ourselves of the enjoyment of smoking than of 
eatmg, even though neitb^ change be possible at the moment. Graham’s 
distmobon between ends which are and ends which are not subject to 
choice therefore does not get nd of the Existentialist’s embarrassment of 
excessive freedom 

It 13 a coroHary of this that m choosmg ends subject to our choice we can 
make mistakes of a sort other than &e three permitted by Graham’s 
theory Suppose “ I choose to devote my life to the ambition of 
becoming Prune jMimster ” (chosen end) “ because I already want power, 
fame ” and so forth (nnchosen ends) ^ 37) Then I have made tl^ first 
sort of mistake if becommg Prune hlinister does not give me power, fame 
and the rest, as I thought it would On Graham’s theory I must have 
made the second or third sort of mistake, “ if m fact the experience of 
power and fame proves unsatisfymg ”, for that shows that I mmdiagnosed 
my real wants, that I did not really want power and &me, or not as much 
as I thoi^t I did (p 37) But does this follow’ Clearly, I have made 
some kmd of mistake, but not necessarily either of the two. I need not 
have been wrong m thinking that I wanted fame and power • I may have 
been wrong m wanting them Perhaps I was not mistaken about what I 
really wanted, but tn really wantmg what I did Perhaps I should not 
have wanted them The unsatisfymgness of the expenence of power and 
fame may m feet brmg it about that I cease to want them, for I may have 
wanted them m the first place only because I expected them to be satisfy- 
ing, and they now prove not to be In bis de^tions of ‘ want ’, ‘ hke ‘ 
and ‘ enjoy ’ (p 31, also p 44) and m his example of someone’s choosmg to 
become Ptune hlmister because he already wants power and fame (p 37) 
Graham qmte implausibly identifies the magnitude of a want with the degree 
<V eatisfyingnees of the satisfaction of this want In his explanation of 
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oomnutted talk must be solved by methods appropnate to it All ive need 
to do is “ diow that tlie standards by which we evaluate are as objectave as 
the ontena by wluch scientists judge questions of fact ” (p 155} “ From 

the present pomt of view, criticism of a religion or philosophy of life is m 
the first place cnlacism of a way of feehng and actmg, controlled and 
organized by emotive speech and gesture . 1 must choose my behefs 
by the necessary and hypothetical standards which govern other kmds of 
clioice ” (p 157) Such rehgious or metaphysical world-pictures have no 
pomt of contact with the world-picture of science, except where they 
arouse in us certam factual expectations, such as that the adventures of 
pleasant people always have a happy ending, or that there will be m this 
world reward lor the good and pumstoent for the wuJred (p 157) Where 
a rehgious or metaphysical world-picture has such unphcations, it is 
subject to disproof by ^e sciences, and can often be shown to be false, as 
for mstance “ the rehgion of the older parts of tlie Old Testament ” (p 167) 
If it promises rewards and punishments “ m another world then the exis^ 
ence of heaven and hell becomes a question of fact, and we are back where 
we started, m the spiritual world which systematically eludes discovery ” 
(p 157) The relevant kmd of criticism of metaphysical and rehgious 
world pictures pruned of such imphcations capable of confiictmg with the 
world picture of science, “ is to object that the implied attitude to life is 
self-contradictory, or does not take mto account the variety of human needs 
or IS ' Nay-saymg ’, ‘ on the side of Death ’, or gives an outlet m fantasy 
for desires which should lead to action, or has imphcationB for actionwhii^ 
conflict with moral or prudential standards ” (p 168) 

Who should read this book’ The Introduction suggests that Mr 
Graham mtended it for philosophical laymen, but the compression, the 
subtlety and complexity of many of the arguments, the things he takes for 
granted, would probably make it too difficult for the whol^ unimtiated 
However, I think it holds much for professional philosophers and for 
students, perhaps most for those who have not so far been especially 
interested m E^cs and Aesthetics, for it is bound to stimulate -ffiem to 
explore these fields furtlier. 

Untversity College, Canberra K . Baieb 


Out Eiapenence of Qod By H D Lewis The Muirhead Librarj’' of 
Flulosophy Allen and Unwm, 1959, 301 Pnce SOs. 

Philosophy and Eeligion By John Wilson Oxford Umversity Press, 
1961 Pp vin -)- 119. 128 6d. 

Chnatian Faith and OieeL Philosophy By A H Abmskrono and B A 
Mabeus Darton, Longman and Todd, 1960 Pp x -f- 162 ISs 

Introdwstum to Seligious Philosophy By Gsdoes MacGbeoob Macmillan 
& Co Ltd , 1960 Pp. xvi -I- 375 30s 

If it 13 difficult to characterise Professor Lewis’s approach m a few iraids, 
that IS pnmanly because he rejects all the temptmg and popular shortcuts 
to Christian theism To beheve m God is not, on his view, to affirm a 
purely moral commitment, nor is it to commend an arrestmg view or per- 
spective of the world as we ordmanly expenence it it is to believe m 
a bemg who transcends tlie world, who is its irreducibly mystenous source 
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Despite ihs 8u^;estiion of tiiese ^ ords, Le^ is does not invoke the traditional 
cosmological argument to demonstoate God’s eastenoe Kather, ^re are 
to meditate upon tiie various aorta of &agmentarmesa m the uorld, the 
“ radical mcompleteness of esplanations ”, and by a atiglft movement of 
the mind perceive that these mtness to^ even demand, a transcendent 
being, himself p^ect and complete To Levis, this passage from the 


and sustenance of religious auareness It is zmt proof, thou^ it is cogm> 

tive it 18 not emotion, though it IS charged W 1 & religious vond^ent 

The devdopment of rebpm is essentially the articulaticm of this “ insight ", 
the perversions of rehgion are the betra^^ls of it Although Lems does 
not present a detailed Christian apologetic, be has many sane and lUummat* 
mg things to say on topics like “ Experience and Images " (some sharp dis- 
cuasioE of Austm Faner) the “Abuses of Dogma", and on “Art and 
Beligion " He dnds an easy passage &om the strange and distorbrng 
quahty of some astbeUc experience to the rehgioas sense of the mirld’s 
contu^ency or dependence The central claim of the book— its account 
of transcendence— IS both impressive and most dnmve to agmwa Im- 
pressive, m that Lems’s many fimnulations of it express, and evoke m a 
aympathetio reader, experiences quite basic to any Christian theism 
Eluave, m that for all the rejection of traditional cosmological arguments, 
lems still uses the vocabulary of those ai^nments— “ dependent ", “ de- 
rivative”, “complete”, “unconditioned" He vould reply that the 
movement of thought that cames us from the fimte to the mfimte is aui 
genens God does not * cause ", “ explam ” or “ oomplete * the xrorld m 
any ordinary sense of these v ords , yet vre have no other words that take 
us any nearer our mark 

Whether one accepts this account mil depend on bow keen or monbund 
B one’s own rdigious expenence, and on one’s readiness or unieadmess to 
construeitoo^tively, as Lewis, of course, does But the very nature of 
’ . .... bvestatus 


lii8case_ 

to Professor Lewis, Mr Wilson argues tiiat the case for theism stands 
or feUs by the reasonableness of religiocs behefe, “ facts ” (m bis words) 
abont toe snpematural " But what kind of assertions are these state- 
of bebef’ They are not explanatory-Kir God runs the nsk of bemg 
reduced to a tois-wordiy, creatuidy level Hiey are not “ self-justifymg 
nor adequately justified by appeal to authority. Wilson argues that they 
murt somehow be becked up by expenence The verification-falsification 
chafi®ge IB ratirdy rdevant to onr claims about God Such cannot 
be established on the basis of a single, even momentous, expefnenoe , but, 
bK om dauus about ftiatenal objects, require a complex “network of 
a Jal or possible experiences " Given toi there would be no further, 
over toe cogmtive status of religious expenence or the 
ooj^TO of Qq^ Existratial etatem®l8 being only a convement 
“oitoand for collections of eipenence-atatemmts, the statement " God 
be a summary of actual and posable rel^ous experiences 
w TTOuld be to snbscnbe to the misconceptrons [a) “that there 


fian *■ » j wa XTWi CaU 06 8610 TO CXISt 8110 Wliat 

• can be cogmtivc " 

the questaon remains Do r^ousexpenences have the patterns of 
recunmice and resemblance that would jwtdy our gatlienng tiicm up m 
im Gode^”’ Wilson beheves that onlv experimentation can 
® programme by vhich “ as many people 
possible might be led to hare rebgious e-xpenence. and uhich would 
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provide more adequate and s^ematic data tlian at present possess 
Meantime, however, practical choice of religious commitment has to be 
made ou less than ideal evidence. Bational choice is still possible here — 
by way of “ an assessment of the genuinenes and cogency of religions 
experience insofar as any particular rehgion is based on sui^ experience, 
and of the vahdity of the structure which such experience has been made 
to bear '. 

■Wilson’s httle book is adroitly organized, and his arguments — particularly 
the destructive ones — are efSmently and economically d^loyed I su^et 
that he imderestimates the logiad difficulties in construing religious experi- 
ences (no matter how prodigally they occurred) as experiences of a deity, 
descnbed as Christian theism descrffies bim I also doubt whether any 
contrivable experiments could verify or falsify a daim like “ God is love 
For any apparently contrary evidence, such as an experience of abandon- 
ment, could readily be t^en as Gods love manifesting itsrif m the 
disciplining and testing of ffillen humanity. Conclusive falsffication could 
surely never be farced 

Nevertheless, there is ample excuse for both Lewis and Wilson turning 
the spothght back upon rel^;ious experience If the germmal experiences 
are ne^ected and their peculiar qualify forgotten debate over the exist- 
ence of God can easily lose sight of its original elusive focus and become a 
polemic over issues that the theist himsd£ in a ” cool hour would not 
wish to defend And m the last resort, the phenomena of religious experi- 
ence and their liaisons moral and msthetic are of too great human import- 
ance to be ignored by philosophy, even supposing the case for traditional 
theism can never be e^bited as compulsive. 

OhriMian, Faith and Greek PhSosophy is based on a senes of extra-mural 
lectures given under the au^ices of laverpool University. It seeks to 
unfold what Christian theology adopted, borrowed, transformed. &om 
Greek thought Ten major topics are discussed, among them “ God's 
Transcendence and Infinity ’ . ■" The Nature and Destiny of Man ; Soul 
and Body ”. ‘‘ Love and the Will ’ . “ Time. History. Etermtv ’. The book 
is short and the treatment necessarily sketchy, although well-packed with 
argument and allusion. Particularly effective is the chapter on ‘'The 
Matenal Universe ' — contrasting Stoic Platomc, Gnostic and Christian 
attitudes to the natural world : and the discussion of epm and dydsi/ is a 
useful corrective to the familiar over-dramatizing of the distinction 

In a rapid outlme-study one cannot ask that all obscurities be made 
plain , but I should have liked to see some clearer admission of the appallmg 
logical difficulties that would attend the analysis of statements l]l% the 
foUowmg from Plotinus : “ [the divine mind is] an organic living com- 
munity of interpenetrating beings which are at once Porms and intelli- 
gences . . . ”. The writers’ own language sometimes shd^ between the 
philosophicaL the theological and the devotional in a manner that can 
hordly help an “ introductory reader to order and disciplme his own 
reflection. Thus * ’ it then becomes ea^ to see the Spint as a further 
co-equal expression of the Father and the Son’s union in love as their love 
itself, then dehght and glory in each other.” ’* Easy '? Surely if one 
could ever be forced to say such category-defiing things, it irould be 
(should be) only with much peiplexitv and anguish 

Dr MacGre^r’s Iniroditciion to Jiehffioue Philosophy reads like a lecture- 
course that tries to say something flluminating on almost all the major 
problems of philosophiral theology. If one is teachmg this subject, a choice 
has to be made either to attempt a ‘‘ surv^ course ’’ or to select for more 
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detailed and carefdl treatment a relativdy small number of important 
topics In either case there -mil be gaps the survey must oversimplify, 
and the alternative approach must leave many problems not so much as 
mentioned But the i^ef danger with the survey method is that students 
may never be imtaated mto the venture of genuine, tough, adult argument, 
wi^ all its uncertamties and ambigmties Instead, th^ tend to be sub- 
jected to a flow of processed, bland r^echon 
“ Bland ”, however, is not a fair epithet for parts of MacGregor’s Intio- 
duetion, . on the problem of evil, for instance, there is a reasonably sus- 
tomed and serious enquiry But on the existence of Gkid this cannot really 
be said Arguments, MacGregor beheves, cannot effectively demonstrate 
God’s existence “ the only real proof . . lies m the struggle with TTim ’’ 

What can be meant here bj' “ proof” is hard to see ; smoe the experiences 
descnbed by a behever as “ struggle ” with God be very di^erently 
mterpreted by the sceptic Problems of great complexity are m this 
section simply and bhthely passed over. 

The discussion of values is agam too smooth and simple to be useful for a 
student at university level For example . “ The idea of the digmty of 
man is denved from and dependent upon belief m God ” “ what 
worth or digmty does man have m himsdf ^ ” (expectmg the answer, 
None) There is httle enough argument offeared for this view , and no 
senous consideration or adequate citation of arguments to the contrary 
This book 18 a strange and not very satisfactory mixture of the philo- 
sophical, autobiographical and anecdotal Its style swmgs erratically 
between that of the pulpit and the lecturo-room Doubtless philosophy of 
rehgion has to be tau^t fifom some pomt of view , and it may do no harm 
for the pomt of view to be openly dedared . Dr MacGregor’s enthusiastic 
commendation of Christianity, however, comes a httle too dose to evangel- 
ization m the dass-room . and one may have rather a different attitude to 
that. 

TJnivtraity of Nottingham Rosakd W. "Sepsubs 


^y^tcism and Philosophy ByW. T Sxs.ce. Philadelphia and New York* 
J B Lippinoott Co , 1960. Pp 349 S6 

The Teachings of the Mystics Edited by W T Stage New York : New 
Amencan Library (Mentor Books), 1960. Pp 240. 50o (paperback) 

P’ll’JjsJisrs bdieve it is not too much to say that Mysticism and 
Philosophy wfll bo recognised as a worir of distmction and importance 
comparable to The Fandtes of Religious Bapenence by WiDiam James.” 

ms IS altogether too much to say Yet Professor Stace’s book is m many 
ways a good one The questions he asks are the right ones, though he 
rometees begs them instead of answering them (see, eg p 36, on Zaehner) 

. ® iairly large-scale philosophical exammation of mysticism the book is 
“ T+ ^^®omcd Sbll, it certainly has faults He says m his preface 
m betto to be vagudy nght than precisely wrong ” No doubt but 
e oMt thmg of all would bo to be pretnsely n^t ; and the worst, to be 
piely wrong, hovers uncomfortably near Stace is suipnsmglv un- 
? m tins book He bases himself on a limited number of sources, 
nfn. secondary sources (In one case, he makes a quotation 

quotation of a quotation ffomPlotmus, andthefiirthestbackhe goes in 
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,n,nnrtme bits from his oral teshmoi^. Agi^, no indication is pven^of 
wW^after the event NM iqiortedbis esperienoe, or ofhowlong ater 
tho‘‘^es|erience”N.M: madehis “interpretation” of it Stace’s standarfs 

If are not high He never considers, for instance, hmv far the 

translators of the passages on svhich he bases hiiMelf may themselves be 
mtorpretmg ” the Hmdn. etc , -wntangs in traffilati^them. 

Stace’s view is perhaps no worse than the other extreme, seen m. _sa 5 \ 
Dorn Cuthbert Butler's Western My^ieisM. where it seenm to be maintained 
not merely that only Christians con have “ fully mystical eiqpeiiences but 

*'*It^n«rt^dy ^interest in the phenomenology o^ligion that leads 
Stace to consider the Problem of the TJmversal Core. He considm it also 
for Its connection with a sometimes suggested argument for the^jec/in/y 
of mystical espenence (the Argument from TJnanimity). This bnngs us 
to the Problem of Objeotivo Inference, the second of his two main ques- 
tions. Is mystical experience objecfnve “ in the sense that it givw 
tion about the nature of the world outside the human mmd (p. 

Stace’s for objectivity is order. “ An experience is objective when 

it IS orderly both in its mtemal and its external relations An experience 
IS subjective when it is disorderly either m its internal or its external 
relations ” (p 140) And what does he mean by “ order ”? By order I 
mean law, that is to say, regularity of succession, repetition of pattern, 
‘ constant conjunction ’ of specifiable items ”, In this sense, he claims, 
dreams and hallucinations are always disorderly 

He weakens his case somewhat by saymg that ho wants to define objec- 
tivity not m terms of “ our particular world order ” but in terms of " the 
general concept of order ” This is generous of him, for it will let anythmg 
m, if the “ laws ” are allowed to be suffiraently complicated, “ Order ’ is 
such a relative term that it needs to be fairly sharply restricted if it is to 
be of much use 

This order entenon Stace oSers as an improvement on the more famihar 


pabke/pnvate entenon “ An espenence which is merely pnvate is not 
objective, not because it is pnvate but because, being private, it will 
ala ays be found to be disorderly ” (p 143). But I find this criterion very 
hard to underatand. Stace attempts to explam it by reference to the case 
of doable vision ” It is not disorderly that a man whose eyes are crossed 
should sea thmgs doable. But it is disorderly that the crossing of the eyes 
should produce the actual objective dupbeation of objects For there is 
no low of nature under which this could be subsumed and explained.” 
But who supposes that crossmg of the eyes really makes things double? 
It is certainly true that there is no law of nature that covers oases w here the 


crossmg of the eyes makes thmgs really double os opposed to mereh* 
making them look double , but this is hardly surprising, for there are no 
such cases What actually happens in cases of double vision {and Stace 
himself admits this) does not run contrary to " law. that is to say. regularity 
of succession, repetition of pattern. ‘ constant conjimction ' of specifiable 
Items ’. Indeed, whatever actually happens in any given case we may 
wnfidently assume happens m accordance with “ law. etc . . . TThat 
then IS the value of this use of “ orderly *’ and “ disorderly ’ ? Apparently 
It IS meant merely to point the diilcrcncc between things really being there 
or tcjillv being such-and-such and thorr only scemmg to bo {here or onh 
to be such-and-such. But what positive advantage then do 
orderly ' and^ “ disorderly '* offer over more familiar terms hko “ pubUc ” 
or objoctiro ” on the one side and private ” or “ subjective ' on the 
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otber? 1 simply cannot see the force of Stace's apparent daun to hare 
explained the notion of objectinfy m terms of the notion of order. 

Stace’s onr netr is that mystical' experience is not objectire, but not 
subjective either : it exhibits neither ca&c nor disorder ; for there can only 
be order and disorder vhere there is multiphcity. but mystical expenence 
IS of an undifferentiated umty. 

Later, and shorter, chapters are called- “Pantheism, Dualism, and 
Monism ", “ Mysticism and Logic ", “ Mysticism and Language “ Mysti- 
cism and Immortaliti’ and “ Mysticism. Dthics, and Ddigion The 
book is pleasantly mitten Its faults are perhaps all the easier to see be- 
cause Stace derdops his pomts at lengtii and. at least stylistically, mth care 
The paperback The Teachings of the Mysttes is presumably a by-product 
of the imting of Jllystteism and Philosophy. It is a book of sdections from 
“the great mystics and mystical rnitings of the irorld” (mdudmg 
Arthur Ivoestler] — Hmdu. Buddhist, Christian. Isla mi c, etc. — ^mter- 
spersed with ex^anatory comments, and pre&ced by a useful essay called 
M'liat is Mysticism?'’. The selection is a sensible one Bmdnism is 
represented not only by the Upanishads but by Sn Aurobmdo. tl ough 
there seems no good reason vrhy Stace should have taken his sdectious irom 
the first three, largely introductory, chapters of The Life Dit jmb rather than 
from nearer the end — say, firom tiio chapter called “ The Bvolution of the 
Spiritual Man ’ onwards — which would have represented Sn Aurobmdo s 
■news on mysticism more adequatdy. On Zen we have (of course) Suzuki . 
but also Hemgd. The selections from Christian mystics are well chosen, 
though it IS a pity he did not indude something *om the Bbghsh mystical 
classics, especially the subtle Cloud of Untnoixing Stace implies that 
Dionysius the Areopagite by-passes the “ problem of evd ” : he may not 
discuss It to much effect but he certainly discusses it 

Thomas McPbebsox 


Fmesight and Undaelanding ; An Enquvy info the Aims of Science Bv 
Stephbs Toxnaicr. London : Hutchmson and Co. Ltd . 1961. Pp 
115 18s. 


Ix this little book, which is based on a senes of lectuies ddiveied at 
TiiriiiiTin. Umversity during 1960. Professor Toulmm auns to show us some- 
thing of ‘ the fiis rioBting problems that arise when one bnngs logical and 
T.iiiir«:npl»ipa1 questions to beoT on the history of our scientific ideas ' (94) 
To this task he comes equipped not only with formidable talents as a 
philosopher and historian of science but also with an obvious enthusiasm 
for his subject. Little wonder, then, that his case — presented with 
characteristic vigour and lucidity— is an nnpressive one - mdeed, its Mm 
defects are due to its brevity ; one would like to know wore about nis 

answers to these ‘fasemating problems’. ^ 

The central question for hscussion is: What gives seimtific ideas 
merit, and how do they score over their rivals ’ ’ Toulmm sets out. 
furnished with an apt selection of historical examples, to refute a current 
philosophers’ answer— that the merits of a scientific theorj- are 
Oiond to the predictions or forecasts which thev imply— and ends by 
recommendmg an evolutionists’ one— the qu^on itself he clanns. i- 
rquSTtl the Darwmian formula • ■ What ^ves thM s^l- 

vMue ? ’ (111). The problem of ‘ scientific merit turns out to be the 
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problem of seeing m how many nays a novel scientific idea may, in the 
conditions of its introduction, be “ better adapted " than its prcdcccssonj 
or rivals ’ (17) 

His argument is presented straightfora'ordly in three main phases: 
(i) explanatory power is not equivalent to predictive success . there is a 
difference between forecastmg techmqne and genmne undcrstanduig 
(chap 2) ; (u) we achieve understandbag of the observed regularities 
of nature only by relatmg them to certam explanatory paradigms or 
* ideals of natural order ’ (chaps 3 and 4) , (m) these forms of explana- 
tion survive and evolve, not just by mcetmg some smgle demand such as 
conformity with the facts, but in so far as they meet the multiple demands 
of their sodal and mtellectual environments (chaps 5 and G) The value 
of the lustorical material which Toulmm uses to carry tins argument along 
IS not (1 imagme) likely to be disputed But some of the plulosoplucal 
pomts be raises are more contentious. At least they call for comment 

(i) Prediction and explanation. Toulmm begms his dialectical examina- 
tion of some prevalent myths by dtsposmg of the idea that science has 
one purpose o^y — ^to explain. This thesis, he argues, equivocates betn ecu 
ialsity (therapeutic and classificatory sciences are counter-e\nmplcs) and 
tautologv (the thesis is commonly' rescued bv definmg as ‘ scientific tho^c 
activities only whose task is to explain) At tins pomt the predictivist 
thesis. ‘ A successful explanation is one that yicli^ m.iny predictions . 
promises to rescue us from the second horn of this dilemma without 
throwmg us back on the first Indeed, the thesis has several attractions : 
it appears to give a genumely mformative and ilhiminating account of 
explanation . it offers us ‘ a simple, sure and even qiiaiitifiablc test for 
choosing between good theories and bad ones ’ (24) ; and it avoids all 
plulosophically troublesome reference to natural necessity and counter- 
factual conditionals Against this, however, Toulmm once again employs 
Hume s fork to good effect For on o naive mterpretation (nhero “ pre- 
diction ’ means ‘ categorical forecast ’) flic predictivist thesis is false ; 
nhile on any mterpretation nhicih does justice to the facts the idea of 
explanation is taken for granted, not defined and the old philosophical 
troubles crop up agam IVe are now back to nliere we started and there- 
fore presumably, more receptive to the account which Toulmm hunrelt i-. 
to give But notice, however, that we are back also mth the problems of 
natural necessitation and couuterfactunls To be sure. Toulmm trie^ t» 
tluow some hght on the former . a nevus of natural necessity, he 'JiigacM® 
is a ‘ mechanism ’ of some sort (30), or an ‘ ideal of natural order ’ (3S) 
nliich accounts for our predictive success . and this docs »onu. thins 
though not much, to quieten our unensmess about natural iieccs-iti . 
But about counterfactuals ho has nothing nhatever to siv : the problem 
is not even stated let alone solved by the bare reference to ide'*!- of 
natural order 

(u) Ideals of yatural Order On Toulmm s vieu of the mLitler ccic'it.G' 
explanation consists of relating phcnomcn'i i r. ‘ cient" nho-e c - r. 
in question’, to certam ‘ principle^ of remilanty. concept I'n-- of p'turil 
order paradigms, ideals or ivhat \ou will, mtelh’ctiial p-''*.ri' vui 
define the range of things we can ecc.pt (in CojKrii.cH-.* jihri=n\ )■' - 
cioiitb ab'olutc and pleasing to the mind llccont.nuf- i 

tioii. to be acceptable, must demoii'^tratc t* it 'I'c linjiiv :i’'' - t'-if 
nil i'«ligation are special ci'c- or comn'i-v c.iraoi'i i't' of ‘'’i' f”!i>*' 
mciitel mfcllunblc tyqies'. (SI) Xon. a’th'iiicn jui- i.i''‘i»-> 
eximplcs of thc'c cxpleiintoiy p^nduMiis froi" t* o f v . .< . 
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(cliap. 3) and chemistry (chap. 4). therc is stdl a good deal of looseness m 
the idea. He tdls ns something about thar natural history by dlnstxat- 
ing the trays in trhich such paradigms hare established themselves and 
altered in the course of our intellectual development .And he teUs ns 
something about thmr psychological status : they are ‘ absolute . . . and 
{^easing to the mind ' and operate for most scientists as preconc^tjons 
u-hich they bring to rather than derive &om the trorld. Jill this is very 
interesting and valuable. But he does not tell us enough about then 
logical status. To be sure, he compares them vdth CoUingwood’s ' absolute 
presuppositions ’ (16) and su^ests that they ‘ are not “ true " or •' false ", 
in any naive sense ' (57). But are they true or false at all ? Or does this 
hint at a reversion to the rule-interpretation of natural laus found in 
Bamsey. Scfalick and the earlier Toidmin * Further, ire want to know 
more precisely what is to count as ‘ an ideal of natural order ’. Any 
universal generalisation whatever ? Ang idea that any men happen to 
accept as paradigmatic in their attempts to esplain Xature ? Q^e onlv 
requirements he states — and his eimmples do not ‘ show ’ any more — are 
that they should be * consistent with the numerical records ’. ‘ absolute ’ 
and ' pleasing to the mind Sun-gods and tautologies (&culty-explana- 
tions) alike would seem to satis^* these. Agam. it is unclear as to how 
general a princple of regularity must be before it counts as an explanatory 
paradigm. Some of the examples are of linds of explanations, eg the 
• material prindples ' of eighteenth-century chemistry (89) But can a 
titid of explanation be itself an explanation ? Other examples are 
particular instances of highly general laws, e g. Kewton's second law of 
motion (57). These may provide explanations but they are not always — 
even for their propoundeis — ' self-eiqplanatoiy ' or ‘ absolute . . and 
plea^g to the mind *. Clearly, the notion of ' ideals of natural order ’ 
needs a lot of tight enin g up. 

(in) Eicdulim of Scientife Ideas. Toulmin's argument culminates m his 
theds that what gives scientific ideas merit is identical with what gives 
them survival-value, ttz their ancestry and enviroiunent He takes this 
evolutionary talk very seriously. The thesis is worked out m terms of 
such analogues of Darwinian biology as : natural selection — ‘ change 
results from the selective perpetuation of variants ' (110) ; chance varia- 
tion — * an inheritable variation sometimes appears m a population first by 
chance, conferring at that time no particular advantage on its possessors : 
yet this same variation may subsequentlv become of extreme value to 
their descendents as a result of changes in the environment ' (113) ; struggle 
for survival — ‘ For eveiy variant which finds favour and displaces its 
piedec^sors. many mote are rejected as unsatisfactory ’ (111) ; and so on 
As a way of looking at the development of scientific ideas, this can be verv 
illuminating: and Toulmin makes it so It is certainlv a rewarding 
analogy. But is it any more than that ? It seems that if we take it too 
serionsly we get into difiiculties Suppose, for instance, that through 
some quirk of history, men were again to accept as paradigmatic in their 
explanations of natural processes universal principles which were tauto- 
logous in form. c.g. so-called ‘ faculty-explanations 'or * material principles '. 
Wonld Toulmm still want to say that survival-value is the criterion of 
scientific merit ? lake so manv biological evolutionists, he seem to pre- 
suppose. what is highly debatable, that • cvolutionarv development ' is 
svnonvmons with * progress ' : that the species or idea winch survives is 
better than or has more' merir ' than its predecessors. But it is just this 
morion of merit, in its application to scientific ideas, that he is trying to 
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explain. The problem can be put another uray by askmg What is the 
logical status Toulnun’s thesis that the best explanation is that irhii^ 
survives ^ (Compare * What is Ihe logical status of Darmn’s thesis that 
the fittest species is that which survives v) We want to know whether 
Xoulmm has a cntenon of scientific ment independent of the notion of 
survival value For if not^ his thesis is tautologous While if he has, it 
IS surdy a mistake not to tell us what it is. As it is we are left free to 
imagme circumstances m which the magical explanatory paradigms of 
Austrahan abongmes might have to be rated as more mentonous (better 
explanations ^ ) -Sian those of fiOth-century physicists just because they 
alone have survived Or has Toulmin a pnon grounds for dismissing 
the fears of Tra&^ar Square sitters ^ 

These comments, if fair, u ill warrant the following conclusion Toulmm 
IB at his best, m this book, when he is confrontang philosophical tbeones 
with the facts of our mtellectual history ; but he is much less secure when 
he sets out himself to account for the nature of scientific explanations and 
to give the proper criteria for their evaluation This is not to say that his 
account could not be made to work, but onlj'- that he does not make it 
work here 

Austrahan National Vniveisity B D Bbaslev 


Rightness and Goodness A Study in Contempormy Ethical Theoty By 
OiivEU A Johnson Martmus Nqhoff, The Hague. 1959. (Inter- 
national Scholars Forum ) Pp vm -f 163 Pnce not stated 

Mb Johnson takes us back to the 1930’s, both m his subject and m his 
method of axiproacb His book is a critical discussion of the deontologists 
(Fnchard, Boss, and CSamtt), and ends with a positive theory groundmg 
nghtness on goodness The deontologists argued that if the n^tness of 
an action depended on goodness, the goodness would need to he either in 
the consequences or m Qie motive They held, Johnson pomts out, that 
good consequences are a necessary, but not a snfScient, condition of nght- 
ness, while a good motive is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition 
Against them, Johnson holds that good consequences are not even a neces- 
saiy condition of nghtness, while a good motive is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition The sufficient condition is a good motive together 
with either good consequences or ‘ oigamo goodness ’ The non-utihtanan 
duties of promise-keeping, justice, reparation, and gratitude depend on 
orgamo goodness An action or situation is orgamcally good if it conhn- 
bntes to a good way of life 

To support bis contention that good consequences are not a necessary 
conditum of nghtness, Johnson has two arguments, both relating to 
promises In the first place, he accepts the view of the deontologists that 
the obligation to keep a promise arises simply from the ingking of Ihe 
promise, and he argues that this is mconsistent with the concession they 
make to utditanonism that an action cannot be right unless it is thought 
to produce some good Secondly, he constructs an imagmaiy case of a 
mvate promise to a dying man to have his body cremated mstead of 
buned If the person who has promised does not bdieve that the soul 
survives death, the fulfilment of his promise will produce no good conse- 
quence ; yet it is a strict obligation 

1 think Uiat both these arguments are fallacious As regards the first, 
37 
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Johnson overlooks the fact that the thought of good to be produced is 
built into the conc^t of promising. A promise is an undertaking to do 
somethmg/or someone, and this means something that the someone regards 
as a benefit. The irord ‘ pronuse * may be used ironically of a threat 
(' 1 shall give yon a good hidmg, I promise yon ’}, but neither the issuer 
nor the recipient of such a ‘ promise ’ would think -^at fitilure to cany out 
the threat constituted a breach of obligation. The second argument 
relates to a situation where the rempimit of the promise can no longer be 
benefited. But does Johnson seriously think that cremation produces no 
good consequences at ofi* It at least prevents the bad consequences of 
leaving a dead body to rot exposed Of course the man who has made the 
promise may not think that cremation is any hater than bunal, but the 
principle which Johnson is onticizmg is that a right action must produce 
some good consequences, not that it must jiroduce the best possible conse- 
quences. 

Johnson's presentation of his second thesis, that a good motive is a 
necessary condition of rightness, is rather more comphcated. He criticizes, 
with care and with some cogenoy. Boss’s two arguments, (a) that moral 
motives are not within our conirol, and (&) that a duty to act from a sense 
of duty involves an infimte regress Having established that there can be 
a duty to act fiom the sense of duty, Johnson then argues that there mvat 
be such a duty ; for the moral motive displays the highest kmd of moral 
character, and we all have a duty to be morally good. The premisses as 
stated do not show that every duty or right action is a duty to act fiom the 
sense of duty, but Johnson does make a strong case against Boss m this 
part of his book. When discnssmg a connected issue m the theory of the 
deontologists, he brings out a difficulty which seems to have escaped their 
notice. So long as they held the objective theory of duty (viz. the theory 
that a man’s duty is to bring about a result which is objectivdy right), they 
could alsoholdthatamanmightdohisdutyfiromamoral, or a non-moral, or 
an immoral motive. But when Bnchard and Boss changed their ground and 
adopted a subjective theory of duty (taz that a man’s duty is to do what 
he '^inks right), it was no longer easy to say that a man mi^t do his duly 
without actmg from a moral motive. Bor, Johnson urges, it is patho- 
logically impossible both to be convinced that an action is n^t and to do 
the action without being influenced by that conviction. The deontologists 
could stiU say, no doubt, that the agent might act £n>m mixed motives, 
bemg influence at least as much by non-moral (or even immoral) considera- 
tions as well. 

The doctrine of ‘ orgamc goodness ’, occordmg to which the rightness of 
non-ntihtarian duties depends on their exemph^ng a good way of life, is a 
modification of the theory put forward by H W. B Joseph. Johnson 
aigues that his view is snpenor to Jos^h’s, because Joseph’s good ‘ form of 
life ’ was that of a commumiy and so merely hypothetical, while Johnson’s 
can be exemplified m the life of a single mdindual and so be actuoL 

Johnson’s criticisms of the deontologists are of rmeven quahty. This is 
how he deals with Pricliard’s principle that an ‘ ought ’ can only be 
derived fiwm another ' ought ’. Fri^ard says : ‘ The word “ ou^t ” 
refers to actions and actions alone. The proper language is never “ So 
and so ou^t to bo ”, but “ I ought to do so and so ”.’ Johnson objecte 
that the first sentence of tins quotation is false, because * ought ’ can be 
properly pteSicatei {miy of persons, not of actions ; ‘ right ' can be pre- 
dicated of actions, and ' ought ’ can be denved from * right ’. since the 
statement that an action is li^t implies that one ought to do it ; Pliohaid 
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( Jo&oscrc thinks) accepts tfifs nnplicatibiu and so contcadi^ Ms prine^Ie. 
joimsonrs iwg irmp nt here & singoLiEly ineSective. Iji&ctPcichatdliiinsdf 
that ohl^tion. s a pcedicate (oc attctbrcte ') of pecsons. and holds 
than the to do on action, cannot be derived &om the not yet 

B-rfefefnff cboiacteE of the not yet exbting action. Boss's views are dis- 
cnssed at greater length, and with greater care, es I have already mdicated. 
Johnson oddly snpposes. however, that Boss’s acconnt of r^htness as 
EC^bitiiy. & on alternative to. and inconsistent with, the ‘ putative ’ or 
donbly selective theory of dnty. Both views are given in Foimdatkms 
(fSikics. v^re Boss holds, (a) that rightness is snitabilily to a sitnation. 
and (fi) that a man's doty s to do what he ttiTnfcs i^ht. what he thinks 
suitable to what he tak^ to be the sitnatmru These two theses are in- 
dependent of each other, and there is no inconsistency in holding both. 

Despite snch lapses. I hope that the eorlkr part of th& review h^ shown 
that Johnson's hook contains some iahly nonrisbing meat £}r those who 
siM have an appetite for the probkms of old-fiisbion^ moral philasophy. 

D. D. Baphael 


Percepikn and The Ph^sictd World. By D. M. Abmstbo^tg. Bontledge 
and Began Fanl, 1961. (Ihtemational library of Ptulosophy and 
Scienti&c Bethod.) Fp. xii -f- 196. 2os. 


Ds. AR3ngECT3rs annotmces in h& ‘ Bttrodnction ' : ”... this book is a 
de&nce of Direct Bealsm, ... But ... I hope also to and answer 
lifi qnesdbns ' What is perception? *. ‘ What is a sense-impressmn^ and 
even to cast some indcrect light on the question ‘What k a physicalobject?'.*’ 
ATthn n^ .Armstrong presents his account as an answer to the qnestkin 
What is the direct or tmmeduite object of awareness when we perceive? 
(p. sn: italics in or^mal). Direct BeaHsm s best understood indkectly. 
What it E s : ndnher any sort of Fbenomenalism ; nor any variety of 
Eepresentative view. It is thus appropriate that he should begin, as he 
(kies, by trying to dispose d efinit ively <d every possible variation on these 

t\r'u iiiiiSZQSSto 


Hs tactic m to mtroduce them as alternative responses to argnments 
finm iDn^n. Macbeth haQacmated does not. of course, see a real dagger. 
Ho've'v er. he does — supposedly — see something, the subjective simulacmm 
of a dagger ; “andffSi isadmfttedthut the ve)y same ea^eriencecotddbe 
a ve rid Tcn T perception, it can hardly be denied that even in veridical per- 
ception the inemed&cte object of perception is a sense^mpre^ion (p. 27 i 
rtaBsmor^nui^. Ar mstr ong deals fhBy. fiiady. and very isjtfafhlly with 
the consequences of this conclumonv and thereby becomes “ suficiently 
emboldened " (p. 80) to proceed to his own analyss of sensory dlnsion. 

conciusKm is that a sensory illuskin fust is a fidse belfef : “ when 
(or m so fer as) we sufier &om sensory iilni^ n there & no object at att. 
pB-ysical or non-physfcal, whih. we are perceiving in any pos^le sense of 
the word *petceivn^’'. There fe simply the completely false hehef that 
QtoSaaiy proetvmg is taking place *’ (p. S3). This is a fine bold thesis, 
and one which — -whether right or wrong — it is a solid contribution to have 
de vdop ed withsaeh ancetity and power. But if Justice is to he done it is 
casentEilto separate this contention veiy sharply ficom its phenomenological 
It fe one ihSog to mge that undergoing an haUncination is not a 
acct of perceiving, tha t seeing ’ fe not any kind of seeing. It is quite 
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the place of the old International Library of Psychology, Plulosophy and 
Scientific Method edited by C. K. Ogden Tlie old sober green cover is 
replaced by a lively red, the paper is tougher and n Inter, the print clearer 
The new library deserves a warm welcome. 

This particiikir volume aims to give a history of the plulosophy of per- 
ception in 3ust over 200 pages, a formidable undertaking Hamlyn 
proceeds by devotmg a clmpter to each of the mam histoiical periods, and 
gives an account of the views on perception of the chief philosophers in 
each period Two difficulties face any such undertaking First, the 
‘ problems ’ of perception discussed m one age are often very diilcrciit 
from those discussed in another so that contmuity of theme is diflfieult to 
achieve. Secondly, m some philosophers, such as Spmoza, the discussions 
of perception have to be wrenched out of a philosopiucal system m w hich 
they are embedded The author is not entirely successful in overcommg 
these difficulties : and perhaps no one could be Ancient and Mediaeval 
Philosophy present the most difficult problem The first chapter, after a few 
pages on the Presocratics and Plato, gives a rather more extended account 
of Aristotle on perception But it is hard gomg * and would tax any one 
but the speciahst. The second chapter on Hellomstic Philosophy deals 
w ith Epicurus, Stoicism and Neo-Flatonism In givmg only four pages on 
Stoicism and only a few hnes on the Eew Academy, Mr Hamlyn seems to 
have missed an opportunity The Stoic insistence that perception can 
give knowledge, in their doctrine of the KaToAijimKi} ^xanaala., and the 
attack on this doctrme by Arcesilaus, Cameades and Cffitomachus of the 
Kew Academy, with its appeal to illusions, halluomations, mistaken 
identity, etc , has more in common with modern discussions of perception 
than most ancient philosophy. The account of the controversy between the 
two schools and the final compromise position taken up by Philo of Larissa 
before the Academy capitulated to Stoicism under ^tiochus of Ascalon 
w ould have formed a good mtroduction to modem discussions Although 
Cicero’s Academics gives only the bones of this controversy, it has been w ell 
reconstructed, notably by V Brochaid m Les Sceptiqucs Qrccs (a book 
which would have deserved inclusion m Sir Hamlyn’s useful seven pages of 
Bibhography) 

Chapter 3 on Mediaeval Thought gives brief accounts of Augustmc, 
Aqumas, Bonaventure and Wilham of Ockliam , Chapter 4 is an introduc- 
tion to the seventeenth-century preoccupation with method ; and Chapter 5 
deals w ith Descartes. Malebranche, Spmoza and Leibniz Up to this point 
the reader must have found things rather hard going But w ith Cliapter G 
on the Empiricists the story becomes more coherent , because perception 
and sensation now form a mam philosophical theme with Locke’s * new w ay of 
ideas’. Henceforward we get intcicsting chapters dcahng with the 
ideahst reaction to empiricism (ch 7). mnetecnth-century scii‘'ationah«m 
(ch 8), the reaction against this (ch 9) and the Fcnsc-datiim and pheno- 
menological theories of the twentieth century (ch 10). Tins is straight- 
forward history with comments occasionally from the author of which the 
follow mg maj sen c as a specimen . — ^It is a great error of the caudal thcoiy 
of perception that it runs together the concepts of scn«ntion and jicrception 
W 101) It IS a merit of Thomas Bcid to hnic distinguished the two 
He docs so by maintaining that when we use our scii'-es both procc—c' — 
sensation and perception — occur simultancoiisli Tins rai-cs n problem 
j Is better solved by saying that what haiipcns can be \icw«.d in two 
different wa\s, as sensation or as perception (p 123) The 'I’ction on R» id 
•' Ti interesting and valuable part of the book 
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In the final chapter ISr. Hamljn draws candusions £com the history and 
makes some suggestions of his own Here they axe, briefly summarised as 
best I can. (1) Some philosophers have assunilated perception to sensation, 
others to jud^ent. (2) Hdd and Bergson are almost alone m dearly 
distingiiiahing sensaldon from perception. (3) In modem times Byle’s 
denial of visual sensations and restriction of the term sensation to fedmgs 
of pain and touch experiences, is rejected on the grounds that “ oux eyes 
furnish experiences which could be called sensations ” (p. 191). (It would 
be better, I tiunk, to say tiiat they are like sensations m that people have 
them in the same sort of way, i e they are aware of them hut not by 
observation) (4) Sensation is a necessary condition of percqttion: 
perception is a sufScient condition of sensation. (5) Having a sensation is 
not a part of perceiving. (6) In the primary sense of ‘ see ’ (seeing bemg a 
variety of perceiving) to see something involves identifying it. (7) Ferc^- 
tion IS not somethmg that happens to a man nor something he does. 
the concept of knowledge that of perception presupposes the notion of a 
standard. (8) The notion of a standard could ody arise in society. — 
These mdications of a ^tematio account of perception are necessarily 
brief and it is to he hop^ that Mr. Hamlyn w^ develop them at greater 
length. Meanwhile he has written a history which, in spite of the formid- 
able obstades confronting him, is hkdy to mterest all concerned with 
perception 

I have noticed a few misprmts : onp 31 in the title to chapter 2 Helemaiic 
should be HeOvniMic : p. 49, 1.12 no should apparently read nowhere 
p. 201, the translator of He^’s Phtnomendlogtf of Mtnd is JBoMte, not 
Bailey : p. 203, the name should be F. F. Strawson, not 0. F. Strawson. 


W. H. F. Babnes 


Sctenltsm and Valves Edited by Hsluut Sceoeck. and Jaues W. 

Wioams D. Van Nostrand Co, Frmceton, New Jersey. Fp. 

XVI 270. 49s. 

Ase the standards of the natural sciences always appropnate to the social 
sdences ? Might not econonucs, psychology, and sociology — studies, 
that is, of a quite different sort fom physios and chemistry — require 
explanatory modds of a qmte different sort ^ These are the interesting, 
though banal, questions raised m this collection of papers. Baised but not 
settled, for early m the book it becomes dear that the contributors are less 
explorers m this ill-charted region than troops already on the march. 
Their banner reads “ Value ” ; the enemy’s “ Scientism ” (or sometimes 
“ Neopositivism ”, “ Heductionism ”, “ Behaviourism ”). Supporters of 
“ Value ” believe that to describe men and sodeties adeqnatdy one must 
use evaluative terms, and that sudi terms are irreducible. Supporters of 
“ Sdentism ” believe that the techmques of the natural sdences are the 
only ones permissible for an intellectually adequate study ; hence th^ 
apply techniques which are appropnate m some places in places where they 
are not appropriate The contnbutors all agree that they are, and not 
just that they might be, inappropriate in social studies The source of 
this confidence, though, is undear Eliseo Vivas, m one of the better 
papers, sets ont to “ show tiiat the disdphnes foduonably called at present 
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‘ the hehavioiiial sciences ’ aie not scientific in the sense that the physical 
and the biological sdences are sdentdfic ” (p. 50). He does not shim it, 
though he does efiectiveljr ask irl^r some people so piously think “ behav- 
loural sciences ” should be scientific. Pieter ^yl, in ano'&er of the better 
papeis, sets out to show that history cannot be made scientific ; he too 
fiids, but he cates mth effect some of the rubbish uritten by those irho 
think it can. I do not mean these remarks about Vivas and G^l as 
cnbcism of the book, for I beheve that the aim of most of the contributors 
IS not discusdon but battle ; their pieces are mtentionally polemic not proof. 

As polemic the book seems to me to fail in two ways. Some shafts, 
without doubt, hit their mark. Murray Sothbard examines how eccmo- 
mics borrows finm natural scuences hoik vocabulary (e g. “ equilibrium ”, 
“ elasticuty “ fiacffon ”) and techniques (e g. the leduoiaon of ex^danaiion 
to functional formulae). He does convince us that there is s lot of slavish 


mutation m the social sciences ; but what he does not anywhere do is 
show that the borrowing involves some sort of mistake, that the terms nnri 
tecihmqnes do not fit the subject Balph Lewis, in an interesting explana- 
tion of how “ growth ” appears in biology and, derivaiivdy, in theories of 
education, accuses some psycdiologists of going to the extreme of uging 
biological facts as sign of parallel pychological ones : biologists ^eak of 
“ pace ” m growth of oi^msms, so the searcdi begins for “ pa(» ” in 
mtellectaal growth. Lewis succeeds in mHlring us feel the stram and 
artificiahty of this whole programme ; but nowhere does he tell ns whether, 
or why, or to what extent the attempt to introduce measatement and 
esper^ntal procednres mto psychology is wrong In fact, nowhere in 
the whole volume do the authors define soienlasm and their objections to 
rt much more specifioally than I have done here. Only one contdbutor, 
Kobcrt Strausz-Hnpe, hints at greater complexify. He allows (p. 222) 
that the methods of natural science may not be whollg out of place in 
80^ screes But, alas, this is only in passing. He does not pause to 
I" tlien they might be appropriate, nor to give even one fllnsfra- 

ttcm of thOT mappropriateness. This, I thini^ is the first failing of the 
hamers under which the authors march bear sucih simple 
that one begins to wonder not what the strurole is but whether, 
w^ae authors more qieoifio, there would he a strug^e at all. With 
authors might have the demorali^ experience 
i OT two of « neopositiviste ” come side. 

M ™ of generahty they prefer, who would oppose them but 

these unexamined slogans ? Bor both 

concern; and polemic, whatever 

cm be, has at least to be mteresting 

it shifts fiom sden- 

to ” Scientism 

because if one Ludwig von Bertalanffy says, presumably 

engnie^ control socaefy. “ Human 

(P ’ " f^J^a^entarianism ” will wither 

wn lore « ^ ™ against the political left) socaefy 

endow life- t imponderable fectors— nuances, if yon will — 

accadent -0^ flavor, and creativity ” (p. 222) ^ It is no 

liave sought 222), that several “ modem dictatorships 

««>s<ilt also pp xni Pervasiveness of these views 

PP xm, XIV, 20. 44 45, 83, 122, 127, 131. 136, 139, 176, 223-4 
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247, 256 ) In diort, (i) scientism leads left, (u) tf'luch is bad. This is the 
second failing of the polemic , it demands £i^ its effect that one swallow 
both assertions. One’s taste for (u) aside, (i) should stick m any gullet 
If (i) means that there is something m the hehefs of scientism that requires 
one to he pohtically left, I disagree ; there is no mconsistency m hehevmg 
that there are laws of society, l^wledge of which enable one to control it, 
yet m heheTmg that such control should not he exercised If (i) means 
that those of scientistic bias generally also lean left, and those without the 
bias do not lean left, my experience makes me sceptical Perhaps the 
confidence of many social scientists m scientific procedure is non>rational , 
perhaps pohtical hehefi are too But lookmg round one, does it not appear 
that the well-sprmgs of these two feehngs are sufficiently separate for them 
to bubble to the surface of tlie human psyche mdependently 

James Gbiefix 


Ethical Naiitraham and the Modem Woild-Vtew. By £ hi Adams. 

North Oaiolma Umversity Press (London ■ Oxford Umversity Press) 

1961 Pp xu + 129 42s 

In this book. Professor Adams is concerned to inspect three different forms 
of ethical naturalism (which he thinks covers ethi^ naturalism as a whole) 
to see if any of them wiU do , he concludes that none will and that as a 
result “ there are objective values m reahty mdependent of our experience 
of them ” Adams daims to be at least mainly mterested m analysmg our 
moral discourse, he has been greatly influenced by Knghsh philosophers 
and quotes widely finm them Quite how tiie “ hlodem World-View ” 
part of the title is matched by sometbmg m the text I am not sure , I 
think it IS that Adams looks uxion the temper of our age as bemg pre- 
dommantly naturahstio and that therefore we suffix an unfortunate bias m 
favour of naturalism 

All of which IS good enough But unfortunately the book is extremely 
uneven m two different ways In the first place, although Adams says 
fi;equently tliat his mm is “ a careful consideration of how we use moral 
language m ordmary situations ” (p 130), m practice we often find ourselves 
asked to consider such questions as, “ What . can the desire itself be 
if not m some way a cogmtion or an awareness that the factual validity- 
conditions normatively demand or prescnptively require the thmg presen- 
ted ’ ” (p 168) Even when ho really does try to come to gaps with 
idiom he keeps constructing artifim^ equivalences which vitiate his 
enquiry, e p he tells us that “ whenever one says ‘ I hke a ’ one might 
say ‘ a is what I want ’ ” (and he clearly thinks these equivalent) (p 136) 
which IS surely just bLitantly false There are also lapses into rhetoric 
which become more frequent towards the end of tbe book (c/. particularly 
p 186) Secondly, the book is imeven m philosophical quahty, and the 
‘ shps ’ which result are not unimportant For instance the rotation of 
the Emotive Theory offered (last half chapter ni) depends upon ‘ vahd ’, 

‘ rational * and so on being descriptive and not evaluative m ethical 
contexts Not only would readmg Urmson’s * Some Questions Concerning 
Vahdity ’ presumably have changed his mmd on this matter but careful 
consideration of bis own later statement that “ ‘ irrational ’ and its family 
are condemnatory words, whereas ‘ rational ’ and its cognates are com- 
mendatory ” (p 139) should at least have made him look more closely 
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All this IS a pit^ because the book is based on two ideas 'nhich aie of 
considerable contempoiaiy interest In the first place. Adams tells us 
that he started his work “ with the conviction that some form or other of 
ethical naturalism could be made tenable ’* but that ten years with the 
problem, the product of which is this book. led him to change bis mmd. 
As there are other philosophers today (certainly round London) who have 
a similar conviction as regards some form of naturalism, a study, really 
well done, by one who has run the course himself could not help but be of 
interest Secondly, he suggests that his interest is to decide the question 
of whether ethical language “ is reducible to some other [type of l^gnage 
or language category] m the sense that whatever is sayable m terms of it 
can be said m terms of another ” (p 23) This is an aspect of the problem 

which Professor Hampshire and others have been concerned with, namely, 
what concepts and what categories are necessary parts of language. It is 
a fascmatmg problem but as yet a great deal of work has to be done just 
to formulate it In the standard use of ‘ say ’, in order to say. “ He is a 
good man ”, we have no alternative but to say. “ He is a good man ". 
What Adams needs is a well defined philosop^cal sense to be given to 
“ say the same thing m different words This is the old problem of what 
it is to produce an analysis m the tight sense of that word, but because the 
problem’s old it’s not gone and if we are to talk m terms of “ whatever is 
sayable m one sort of language is sayable in another then it must he 
tackled. Adams makes no attempt to do this ; in fact, he shows no 
awareness that there could he a problem at this juncture 
In a sense I have pamted too gloomy a picture of this book, for there are 
some good bits m it, eg. the extended discussion of the Naturalistic 
FaQaoy m chapter II. But good bits do not make a good book ; taken as 
a whole its uneven nature rums it and completely vitiates the general 
conclusions It is well produced with clear type and wide margins ; there 
IS a reasonable mdex But then, at roughly 25d a page, that is no more 
than one has a right to expect. 


JoKX Wheatley 


Edmimd Ewserls Mthiaclie Vnteisuchungen DargesleUt arihnnd seiner 
vwlesungammm9l.npte. By Alois Roth. Den Haag: Nijhoff. 
1960 (Phaenomenologica 7) Guilders 15 

Ddsixg his hfe-time Husserl published nothmg on ethics Now Roth has 
i*”® researches on his unpublished manuscnpts of ethics, lectures 
WMh he gave at the Umversity of Goettmgen intermittently between 
losa and 1924:. The result of this wrork deserves, at least in my view, 
agnation Roth has succeeded m constmetmg a consistent theorv of 
e nira irom the bits and pieces of Husserl s notes. Husserl began to 
Mraot his ethics by discussing critically several historical tvpes of 
moral philosophy. Begmning with the detection of a self-contradictor\- 
muenw of means and ends m Hedonism which could be cleared, not as 
„r l>rit as an unavoidable fallacy of reason m the shape 

fJinf Hume’s moral philosophy at some length to prove 

foundation of moral behaviour would be completelv 
woi.h'”'**? reverse the Rationahstic approach to ‘ moralitv'’ 

ermi- proved in the cases of Cudworth and Clarke. 'in 

ncously combimng the temporal and the eternal order. But. Husserl 
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grants, the Bationalists of the Cambridge flatomst school n^tly hold 
the idea of an innate aotivity of the human consraousness agamst empin- 
cosm. Thomas Hobbes’s foundation of the social order m basically egoistic 
desires, although standing on the opposite side of understandmg moralily 
rudimentanly contains l^e idea of grounding ethics in an a pncm sub- 
jectivity In fact, Hobbes, whom Husserl cnticizes sympathetically, was 
an Idealist tmder the cover of his Mechanism. K^t’s foundation of 
the categoncal imperative m pure Will simply ignores the intentional life 
of consciousness, which dearly shows an activity from an mward “ a prton 
feding ” toward moral values, as Husserl believes Eant’s categoncal 
imperative mvolves self-contradiction - he takes refuge m an affection 
on the side of the empmcal consciousness to brmg it to respect the purdy 
formal law. Eant, as Schder alleged, would have deadlocked ethics m 
‘ formalism ’. Even the concept of Will is, Husserl observes, conceived 
like a law of nature which is not linked mtemoUy with the flux of our 
temporal life, the resource of all our moral activity. 

Yet the fbrm of a ‘ categoncal imperative ’ persists m Husserl’s con- 
struction, mdicatmg its apodiotic cogency m any defensible theory of 
ethics by necessity of the problem Ethics should be &ee from any kind 
of “ Weltanschauung ” Eollowmg Brentano, Husserl observes a strictly 
systematic approach to ethics The Logische VvJtersachungm, which have 
resulted m a foundation of logic on the one side and m a groundwork of 
* logical evidences ’ on the other, would suggest an ontology of values m 
' paradigmatic ’ relation to the logical order Hie second half of the book 
^VBS a systematic olimbmg mto the formal and material structure of 
vdues, and mvestigates the mode of apprehending it. Husserl beheves 
m the existence of a pyramid of values (“ Wertekosmos ”), rangmg from 
the lower sensuous to the higher qualified mtellectael values and finally 
to the “ Bummum bonum foimahter speotatum ”. 

Conceptually it would be accessible by a formal axiology (“ formale 
Axiologie ”] which is matenabzed, if I imderstand Husserl correctly, m an 
axiology of contents (“ Matenale Axiologie ”} The fbrmid axiology 
offers a number of propositions m which the order of tiie “ Wertekosmos " 
IS logically evident All those propositions are built up m analogy with 
the three prmciples of Aristotelian logic. They show with evidence that 
the “ Wertekosmos ” contains primary, denved, and composite items of 
values. But, distmguished &om the * Organon ’ of logic, the “ Werte- 
kosmos ” reveals a more flexible structure. Apart horn the effect which 
the possible sbiftmg within the “ Wertekosmos ” has upon the vahdily of 
each item of values, resultmg fixim its bemg constituted by maximal, 
minimal and neutral, or absence of, values, there are certam modes of 
compositions and overlappings of values possible m prmcnple. This would 
prove, as I understand it, that the entire “ Wertekosmos ” is subject to 
alterations which a patt^ of logical evidences never could be The 
“ Wertekosmos ” reveals an ontological, and not a logical structure It 
only borrotes the ngidity of logical evidrace, in the hght of which Husserl 
strove after, constitutmg and differentiatmg between the principles of ethics 
and those of logic. 

The existmg order of values corresponds to our valumg activities. 
Each individual apprehends and ‘ verifies ’ the order of values from his own 
position m a given situation m time This leads Husserl to mquire into 
the nature of apprehendmg values (chapter, “ Wert und Werteifassen ”). 
Here, those, by now weU-^own, notions of " motivation ”, of an mdivi- 
dnal’s mwaid “ disposition ” to act, of “ empathy ”, in short : all the 
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elements of thw ‘ nuccocosm ' of hnmaii modes of oonsoionsness havs their 
|dace and constitute tbs cntena of apprdieadmg values appropriately 
to the “ Wertekosmos ” outside Husserl, as Soheler a few years later 
fhwiTra of an “ a pnon feehug of material values " m a way that our 
intentional life aims for the fulfilment of values of which we are aware 
potentially withm ouisdves. The Wertdrosmos gives * direction ’ 
(“ Bichtung ”) to human actions in situations Now Husserl can tTimlr 
of a ‘ categorical imperative ’ whidi must be so formulated as to render all 
human activities, the theoretical and artistic ones inoluded, subject to 
this order Following Kant’s scheme of approaohmg the categorical 
form of the imperative by means of a precedmg ‘ hypothetical ’ version of 
it, Husserl fiiuilly suggests the following, categorical rules “ Always do 
your best out of that which you possibly could achieve m the whole of the 
sphere tiiat is subject to your influence by reasoning ” (“ Tue j'ederzeit 
das Beste unter dem Kneiohbaren m der gesamten, deiner vemuenftigen 
Emwirkung unterworfenen Sphaere ”). 

In challenge and response to the temporal environment mdividuals wiU. 
form Iheir habitual dispositions, and &ally their (haracters, in view of 
the order of values that is imposed upon their thought If I understand 
Husserl properly the mdividual’s struggle between challenges and respon- 
ses, m the hght of that command from the “ Wertekosmos ”, ^ould lead 
to our adapting those values durmg our time on earth This striving for the 
best that could be achieved by each person m a situation of his own, 
indicates an underlying, imiversal and teleological order which should 
give meamiig to all the enterprises of mankind m history. Husserl makes 
this imperative an end fiir men, an end which should mature into this 
teleology . to mcoiparate and to hve with aU the splendid spiritual m- 
hentance of our (ohastian-humanistio) civilisation I do not deny that 
Husserl’s work seems to progress m Hthios beyond Rationalism, Kmpin- 
Htihtanamsm and finally beyond Kant, and I would say that the 
imperatives which result firom the “ Wertekosmos ” appear to nitn at the 
realisation of the ideal of the perfectly good personahty m its practical 
conduct of life A more careful study of the book might show obvious 
parallels not only with Brentano, Scheler, Hartmann and von Rmtelen, 
but also with Moore’s detection of the “ naturalistic fallacy ”, It has 
become (dear to me that Husserl wants to biiug the genetic side of the 
personahty mto the validity of moral rules According to this theory the 
history of the mdividnal is contemporaneously the forming of its final 
di^oration to foture actions under the command of those values Ri^tly, 
comments that this ontology of values would become 
buy lucid only m the adumbrations of the existential-ontologiGal behef 
m the radical fimtude ’ of maTi. 

^t IB this “ Wertekosmos ” as defensible after a critical exammation 
M itamew to be if one judges Husserl only from his power to canstruct 
^ ethics ? Does this “ Wertekosmos ” really fit mto the nature of 
c^cionsncsB as Husserl and Scheler would have us beheve ? Are we able 




■frnwf p C6U.V1. T/U© oroeT oi Yaiues appropnateiy T 

" TTrL. i ^^aserl does not give any explanation of the ongm of the 
niian _ • Here the reader is referred to his later conversion of 

cmiM bito an idealistic ‘ prima phdosopbia ’ (m which I thmk it 

hnH place, althou^ a less prominent one than it appears to 

lemiiTno alone) Secondly the scope of the “ Wertekosmos ” 

retieal 'With regard to problems of valuation m purely theo- 

toms. It is a very important problem, I think, to know whether. 
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for instance, our valuing the books of other philosophers is really justified, 
or whether any theory exceeds all possible valuation of its goodness And 
I find it questionable whether the nature of our ‘ soul ’ is not much too 
dynamic, too diabohcal, to be imprisoned m such a cob-web of values, 
however heavenly in its presentation to us 

HEiiirz-jTiERamr SoHusBina 

The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine By Etienne Gilson 
Victor GoUancz Ltd , 1961 42s 

The reduction to rigid and systematic order of the philosophical tenets 
embodied m the multiple and many-coloured works of St Augustme of 
Hippo IS a tough, if not impossible, task Tins volume, with its definitive- 
sounding title and neat chapter-headings, conveys the promise of such a 
reduction, yet it turns out that the author’songinalmtentionwasrathermoie 
modest This work is m fact the British reprmt of the American transla- 
tion of Introduction d Vetvde de saint Augustin (2nd edition, 1943), the 
preface to which made clear the tentative nature of the enterprise , it was 
then only suggested that certam dominating “ thiaes capttales ” could be 
usefully brought out ; now, however, the new English foreword suggests 
that there is a coherent system of doctrme withm which any particular 
point made by Augustme can be precisely situated The unfeasibihty of 
this IS m fact made plam m the excellent final chapter of the book, wherem 
the personal, occasional, digressive, activist, and cosmological facets of 
Augustme’s thought are properly stressed Provided that ^se are borne 
m mmd, there seems to be no reason why the systematic framework of the 
exposition should not be acceptable as a useful device m the task of pro- 
vidmg what its author calls a '* simple map ” for begumers , as such, there 
can be no doubt as to its value 

Whatever one’s view on the sense of the term “ Christian Philosophy ” 
(and Gilson debates this extensively) the mdnbitable infiuence of Augustme 
on modem philosophy, as well as on medieval, means that he cannot be 
exiled from departments of philosophy Many of these pages read like 
the record of an argument between Descartes and Hume In general, 
Gilson’s comments on the debt of later philosophy to Augustme are most 
judicious and useful, although the danger of reading back mto Augustme 
theses of later thinkers is not altogether avoided, m spite of the authoi’s 
own useful and frequent warnings Owing to the manner of exposition 
adopted it is not always clear whether tlie voice which speaks at any 
particular pomt is that of Augustme or that of Gilson It is, for example, 
starthng to be told that “ Some items of lational knowledge are remarkable 
m that they are truths ” ; here it turns out that “ truth ” is bemg used m 
an Augustmiau fashion, to mean * necessaiy tmth ” This sort of defect 
IS happily counterbalanced by a massive underpmnmg of notes contommg 
apt and copious quotations from the Latm, and it is certainly to these and 
their prolongations m the original works that the serious student will be 
usefully gmded by the present study 

Some, but not all, of the Latm tags and quotations have been dropped 
from this translation, a translation which is, generally ^eakmg, competent, 
but which contains lapses Eor instance, a Bntish-tramed philosopher 
would look tince before allowing himself to record (p 33) that Augustme 
had an obvious tautology as tlie issue which faced him, and resolved the 
issue by afSnmng the truth of that tautology (“ Whether reason can or 
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caimot attain certam truths . is a que^on a^r 

m the affirmative ”) ; m actual fact Gilsons test had 'par I affirme^f , 
therehv the affirmative member of the disjunction, a«d tto 

makes^a world of diflEetence Agam, slackn^ of tra^^n m n^ 66 
(n 320) makes it look as though Gilson ^eaks of a feck of thrologioal 
competence which is so necessary” when dealing with the ^blcan of 
grace and ftee-wiU ' The final reference m note 25 (p. 2o4) should read 


hiw^m Prdbabthty By Johh Paibiok Dat. Koutfedge & l^gan 
Paid, London, 1961 (Intemational Libraiy of Phdosophy and Soien- 
tifio Method.) Tp xn + 356. 403. 

The book hegms with a chapter on the phdosophical problem of m dncti vn 
picbabdity The chapter is divided into two main parts The first is 
with what the autiior calls ‘ Attnbute-indMtions, Variable- 
mdnctions and Evidential-statements ’ ; tiie second part is on * Probabdi^- 
jndgements, Probabdifioation-judgements and Evidential-evaluations ’. 
Th« second chapter is entitled ‘ Subject-Predicate Inductive Probabibfica- 
tion-Judgement-Eormufes ’. The third chapter has the heading, ‘ Ennc- 
tional IMuotive Probabihfication-Judgement-Eomiufes *. Then follow 
chapteis on ‘ Other Alleged Determinants of Inductive Probsbiltty ’, 
' Inductive Probabihfication by Elimination ’ and, finally, ‘ Indnctive 
Beasonmg and Inductive Logic ’. 

By ‘ mductive piobabdity ’ the author means the ptobabdily of induc- 
tions , and an * mduobon * is a generalisation or a proposition detived fiom 
a generalisation A generalisation, in its turn, most be explained, accord- 
ing to the author, m terms of the notion of an evidential-statement. A 
categoncal evidential-statement-formula is ‘ The feet that q is evidence 
that p ’ and symbolized by E(p, q) The autiior says that ‘ it is convenient 
to oaU q the evideacmg-statement-formula and p the evidenced-statement- 
formnla’ 

A probability-judgement is ‘ It is probable that all BD ate H ’. A 
cat^oncal probabibfication-jadgement is ‘ The feet that all observed BU 
and that they are vaned and numerous makes it probable that all 
^ seems to be no more than a piobahfi^-judgement m 

™ich the evidence is mentioned exphmtly. What, then is an induction? 
We find, ‘ By a prumtive indnctive piobabilification-jiidgement I mean a 
judgement of which the probabdified-proposition is an indnction and the 
probabuliTjrjiig-propasition a description ’ 

I tbuik enough has been quoted here to show that one needs super- 
wade thrmg^ this morass of verbiage As fiir as I 
®nia dis^er the author never dearly states even what his particnfer 
nf*^!?**™***^?^ io bravely accuses Hempd, Carnap and Popper 

^ technical terms are needed in order to 

and probabihty. Probabihty is, after afi, a mathematical 
that iL’ * “^ exists a calculus that can be made use of. I do not deny 
ulained ^ coined, provided they are ke- 

^tute 1^1 ** tliat meanmgless jargon is a sub- 

Hyphenation is not enough. 

edited hv a “ the Kew Senes of the International labran', 

™*«ttCyA J Ayer. It is not an au^idous hegummg. 

Ekstest H. Hotees 
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Thi Quest for Being. By Sidket Hook. Mocmillaii & Go. Ltd., 1961. 
Fp. IX + 264. 45s. 

hr this book Professor Hodb reprints thirteen essays whioh he wrote 
between 1934 and 1960. As he says, they may be read m any order, for 
they do not present any cumulative argument nor betray any notable de- 
vel^ment of thou^t. The openmg essay discnsses the influence of philo- 
soplnctd theones on ‘conduct. It is follov^ by a piece which argues that 
moral responsibibiy may be reconciled with determinism if we can over- 
come the difficulties of the concept of blame. The first part of the book 
ends with a defence of Dewy’s naturshsm agamst the ontioisms of Steven- 
son and others. 

The essays in the second part ofthe book are given umty by their common 
animus against Chnstianiiy. Several of them read bke an mversion of the 
Be Oimtate Det. As Augustme strove to show that the fall of Some was 
not due to the adoption of the Christian rehgion, so Professor Hook is 
anxioua to prove that the horrois of the second world war were not due to 
its abando^ent. In a paper entitled Modem Knowledge and the Concept 
of God he presents philosophical arguments agamst ttmones about 6^ 
held by Copleston, Emstein, Bergson and others. He concludes -this 
section with a contrast between the existentishsm of Peuerbaoh and that 
of Kierkegaard. 

The attack on Christianity is contanued, less fltmtally, m the essays of 
the third and last section. One paper analyses mid ontioises the use of 
the word “Bemg” by TiUioh, Heidegger, and some neo-scholastios. 
Another defends the thesis that there is no philosophical knowledge m- 
dependent of science. A third offers a bn^ account of the issues in 
dispute m the conflict between materialism and idealism. The remaining 
two outlme the naturahstio humanism which is the author’s chosen philo- 
sophy, and discuss its relation to spuitual vrdues and norms of rational 
b^aviour. 

The book has the defects of a collection of reptmts. The wartune 
pieces are now dated, and several of the essays repeat each other. Twice 
we are told that Ghnstians do not pray to " our nephew m heaven ” 
(pp. 118, 153) , twice we are given a quotation from Troritsoh to the 
^ect that the Christian ethos recognises differences m social status as 
established by the will of God (pp. 16, 101) The level of the discussion 
vanes greatly. Much of the book is jouniahstio polemic agamst “ the 
tom-tom of theology and the bagpipes of transcmidental metaphyrics ”. 
It is vivid and vehement without bemg particularly profound as the 
fbllowmg example will show. “ It has sometimes been urged as a mitigat- 
ing feature of the hierarchical structure of the Church that ‘ a peasant 
mi^t become a Pope ’. True, but so can an Austrian house-painter or the 
son of a Georgian cobbler become a Dictator. Does that alter the char- 
acter of totahtananism? ” (p 93). 

When he moves to more philosophical topics. Professor Hook does veicy 
poorly. A sm^e paragraph on page 117, for example, contams four 
senous enors. Argumg that the notion of God is incoherent, Hook takes 
God necessarily exists ” to mean “ * God exists ’ is a necessary proposi- 
taon ”. This is an error. The scholastics who first spoke of God as a 
necessary bemg meant merely that He was imperishable Agam, Hook 
says that judgements based on experience can never be more thrm probable. 
This IS untrue. Elsewhere, Hook himsrif recognises that there ore many 
“ massive foots of human experience ” which we know . among his examples 
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are “ tears are usually a sign of grief” and “ tlieie are many kinds of 
cesses m the rrorld It iras propositionB of ]ust this kind (“ some tilings 

m the world change ”) which were the premisses of the fractional proofs 
of Qod’s existence. Again, Hook says that outside logic there are no 
necessaiy truths concerning existence. If, as the context suggests, he is 
iimng the word “ logic ” strictly, then he is mistaken The proposition 
” there is a prime number greater than, a million ” is necessarily true. 
EmaUy, Hook says that beherers cannot acc^ any method of argument 
rriudi leads to the concdusion that there axe necessary bemgs other than 
God. This IS &lse Medieval scholastics bdieved that Epiiits and human 
souls were necessary beings. 

Professor Hook is correct in thinking thet neo-scholastics often talk 
nonsense about Bemg He is wrong m thinking that what leads them to 
tTiia nonsense is thenr belief m God (p 164). Mistakes similar to the 
Boholastio ones can be found m HnsseC’s Principles of Mafhemaiics : as 
Hook knows (p 160), it was the theory of descr^itionB that made it easy 
to see throng con&sion of this kmd The confiision arises ultimately 
from careHesanesa in liiHtingniabing signs ftcan. things signified — a careless- 
ness which Hook exhibits more than once (See, for example, this sen- 
tence on page 157 : “ existence is not a predicate, or attribute, or propmiy 
like tnangi^ or human ”.) 

Again, tiiere is much m soholastic talk of analogy which is open to 
ctituasm But Professor Hook would have done well to inform himsdf 
more thorou^y about it before attacking it He thinks that analogy of 
proportion is the same as analogy of proportionality ; and he quite fails 
to see the difference between analogical predication and metaphor. To 
see this difference, oonsider the woi^ “ good " which, for soholastiCB, is 
always an analogical predicate By this th^ mean that when I call a 
penile ” good ” and when I call a pancake “ good ” there is no simple 
property which I attribute to both of them. But m calling a penknife 
“ good ” I am not applying to it a metaphor drawn finim pancakes. 

Similar evidences of supei£ciah1y could be ptnnted out m many places 
in The Quest for Bemg. More damaging to the cause of Chnstiamly than 
any of Hook’s analysiB or polemio is a defence of rebgions behef contn- 
buted by Ernest van den ^ag. Dr. van den Haag believes that rehgioiis 
hebefe are logically quite unjustifiable, but thinks that they tiioidd be 
^couraged as a sedative Bdigious sanctions, be writes, are necessary 
for a somety if it is to be stable without bemg totalitarian “ It is socially 
and politically not important whether rehgious doctrines are true. It 
^tteis only thet they are bebeved ” In the face of such support, the 
Chnstiau can only echo Professor Hook’s mdignant rejomder • non fah 
auxtlto nec d^ensonbita istis 


AuTHONr Kimnr 


Jean^aul Sartre — ffte exislenixaltst ethic Hokuak N. Gbeuke The 
University of Michigan Press Pp vii + 213 

tiiB book Mr. Greene sees Sartre as a target for attack iiom throe sides, 
tne Bide of Cathohmsm, of Marxism and of liberalism, as very creditable 
mtMtion IS to understand Sartre first, and only then to allow the question 
w be raised of whether he is able to stand up to these varying assaults 
iae purpose of the book, therefore, is primarily eiqiository. But very Lttle 
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bdow tbe surface 3S an apologetio, or at least a defensive, puipose, and thm 
obtrudes from tune to tune in spite of ibe aul&or’s good intentions. Mare- 
over the direction of the attac& has dictated the order of presentation of 
Sartre’s views, which seems somewhat arbitrary to one who is mterested m 
Sartre rather than in what hostile cntics have said of him. There is also 
a tendency to collect defences from any available quarter, and therefore 
the chronological order of Sartre's work is almost entudy overlooked 
In some cases this does not matter, but very often it does. For insttmoe, 
it IS annoymg to be told that his views on heedom ue beat set out m some 
early wntmg, when it is known that they have later undergone a consider- 
able expansion and modification. It is obviously difficult to give a 
satis&ctoiy account of the work of a philosopher who is still aclave , but 
orderhness, if not completeness, could have been better served here if 
exposition had been still more ruthlessly divorced fium an mterest m 
what the cntics had said 

Qffie best part of the book is the treatment of Sarlre’s pohtical opmions, 
perhaps because the enemy here. Liberalism, is more mdefimte and there- 
fore less obtrusive. In any case it is useful to have some of Sartre’s state- 
ments about pohtical theoiy collected together, smce they are more widely 
dispersed m the essays and occasional writings than are his views on 
epistemology, psychology and ontology But this part of the book, as well 
as the rest of it, sufiers firom the i^ortunate accident, for which Mr. 
Greene is m no way to blame, of havmg been wntten before the appearance 
of the Cnttgya. de la Sataoti Didlecttque, m 1060 In this enormous book, 
only the first part of which is so far pubbshed, Sartre attempts to mute 
the existentialut msistence on the individual’s fireedom of choice and 
responsibihty for his own life, with the Marxist concepts of determinism 
and scientific bistoi}'- In a pseudo -Kantian spirit, he seeks to make botli 
Marxism and Existentialism scientific Anyone nught folter before em- 
barkmg on the exposition of this flamboyantly unzeadable monster of a 
book; but unfortunately Mr Greene has been m no position even to falter 
So his remarks on Sartre’s relation to Marx and on his social and pohtical 
theory, though mterestmg enough, must be taken as merely mtroductory. 

Maby Wabboce 


The Oonesptmdmce of Jsaao Neuton, Edited by H W. Tubhbttll, F,B S. 
Volumes I (1601-1676) H (1676-1687) and III (1688-1694) Cambridge 
Published for tlie Boyal Society at the Umversity Fr^ Pp 478, 
552 and 445 Pnce £7 7s eaiffi 

These tivo volumes are the begmmng of a complete edition of the works of 
Sir Isaac Kewton, undertaken at long last by the society, over which he 
presided for no less than twenty-three 3reais They are a fittmg monument 
not only to the gemus of their chief author, but to the bnlhant mathematical 
sdiolarship of tlieir editor, who devoted ^e closmg years of his hfe to this 
labour of love. Newton was a gemus with an infinite capacity for takmg 
pains, and he exploited that capacity to the full m his youth. At the age 
of tweniy-three, he calculated tiie area of the rectangular hyperbola to the 
fiii^-second decimal place This demon of exactitude made him an mept 
teacher, prevented lum publishing his own scientific discoveries, and dis- 
qualified him for even the limited social life of a Cambridge college. It is 
httle wonder tliat m middle life be exdianged the duties of a don for those 
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of ft government ofSmal, a significant descent onto the money-grnbbmg 
plane of the age. into irhich he had hved. Snch vras not the plane on which 
his ancestors hved, when they sowed popular cel^ion m the form of the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures, and reaped the harvest of a Puntan 
Bevolution TThat Cromwell and his contemporaries sowed may be 
judged from the works of Locke, Wren, Newton and Bentley, which for 
surpass anything that the people of these isles has achieved before or smce 
In these letters, we see the ascetic vigour begotten of these years of national 
ftbstmence estendmg its powers mto the realm of abstract thought, and 
capturing the heists of the mathematical and physical umverse before it 
uas fiilly aware of the magnitude of its achievement If Newton had 
never written the Princtpia, his work on the Bmomial Theorem, the 
calculiis, and optics would have earned Him a nmqne place in the hikory 
of science , but the Pt ineipta has earned him also a nmqne place in history, 
for it IS generally regard^ as the amnmit of human mteUectoal achieve- 
ment by reason of its origmahty, logical rigour, and objectivity. Kecent 
research has shown that this masterpiece was an almost accidental con- 
sequence of his habit of endlessly revising his mathematical ideas and these 
letters show that he kept on revising them long after they Lad appeared 
in the Prmeipia. 

The philosophical significance of Newton lies, not m his own contribu- 
tions to philosophy, but m the imphcations of his scientific work. TTw 
wrote no philoso^y, though he had almost all the quahties that are needful 
for a great philoso|dieF — ongmahty, love of truth and the capacity to 
express himself cieariy and consistently. The explanation of this enigma 
will he found m these pages Newton’s ngorons empiricism was mamed 
mdissolnbly to a hebef m the anthonty of the Scnptures He speculated 
boldly on matters phyrical and on the details of revealed truth ; but he 
drew a stnct distmction between what had been established by scuentifio 
method and Christian tradition, and what still lay beyond the reach of 
experience. Though his speculations on chronology are now of httle 
^lue, ^y contam many acute deductions from the premises available to 
hmi His exposure of tite nnsonndness of tiie Byzantine and later Latin 
textol traditions was fully confirmed by the work of Westcott and Hurt 
tiis belief that divme mtervention was necessary for the creation and mam- 
tc^nce ^the solar system provoked the scam of Leibmz, whose own Bre- 
cstabhshedHarmony was iironounced by Newton to be the most improbable 
o mmcles. On questions of ontology, Newton was, of course, a complete 
with Leibniz, for the very good reason that he had no 
of * ^ *h® capacity of abstract thought to discover truth in the absence 
natural objectivity made him almost mcapable of 

P^CuOlOflrifVll fmaTvaia T t * j 1 < « ^ • 


tinn consciousness, though he made one significant contnbn- 

uiti, u « P^y^Iogy of hmoculor vision. Though the correspondence 
Volume m contains valuable discussions on infimtv and 
imuJimif,™*’ Kant, in the end to elucidate the philosimhical 

nubhr»^^ of the Neu-tonian system, nearly a hundred years after the 
almoci when the dogmatic idealism of Leibniz was 

faith m the nmversities of Germany, 
space P^osophers have fathered on Newtim a system of absolntc 

n«d j instantaneous action at a distance, and have 

tie modem physics as a stick with which to beat 

Tcrv cmir.r/”i lo fact, thrar arguments are based on a 

pcihcial study of Newton’s views. Newton was alwavs ready to 

Aq • • 
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incorporate new facts into Lis pLysical sj’stem TTib speculatians on the 
more refined forms of matter necessary to explain the phenomena of h^t, 
magnetism and gravitation 'would have enabled him to explam the curva- 
ture of the pai^ of h^t m magnetio and gravitational fields with the 
greatest of ease The list of queries at the end of his Optics, many of 
which go as far back as 1676, is a mme of acute epeculations on problems 
that axe still awaitmg solution No one was more acutely aware of the 
differences between the macroscopic and microscopic properties of matter, 
or of the vast hiatus that still remamed to be fiUed by future research. 
Other people may have been bhnded to new facta by t^ range and con- 
sistency of the Ptvaoipia, but its author oertamly was not The tragedy is 
that his mabihiy as a teacher and the lack of good scientifio teaching m the 
English schools and univeraitiea prevented his work beaniig its proper &uit 
m his own country He had no notable pupils, and no notable disoqiles in 
Oreat Britain, save David Gregory, Brook Taylor and Cohn Madauim. 
It was the Bemouilhi^ Euler, Log^nge and Laplace, who reaped the 
harvest that Newton h^ sown, while Newton himself retired to the Mmt, 
and the best brams of Britain devoted their energies to exposing the 
supposed villamy of a German philosopher, who, they firmly beheved, had 
filo^d the secrets of the calculus from the letters of their naticmal hero. 
It took more than a century for British mathematios to recover Jffom thb 
orgy of jmgoism. Great as were the contributions of Loche, Bezkelqjr and 
Hume to 'toe history of ideas, they only served to emphasise toe stenhfy 
of toe great Enghsh umversities thiou^out toe eighteenth, century. 

ABXHm TBooscsorr 

Imagination. By E. J. FuBixma. London: Alien and Dn'win (The Muir- 
head Libiaty of Philosophy), 1961. Fp. 126 18s 

Professob Funimio divides imagmalion mto three leading concepts . tn 
imagmatum, eupposal and with vmagmatvm. Bhs notes cm these ccmcepts 
are supplement^ by a consideration of the treatment of imagination m 
Hume and Hont. Two chapters cm dreams form toe part of toe book in 
which argument is most sustamed 

Furlong is ccmcemed to defend toe view that dreams ace experiences 
which -we have while asleep He urges, agamst Malcolm, that when a 
child cm 'wakmg teDs us that a a robber has been chasing hhn the child 
has a “ ccmvicticm that something fidghtenmg happened to biin while 
asleep ” and this is something 'we toould no more distarust than 'we should 
distrust his “ memory-ocmvioticms ” elsewhere. “ In so far as a child’s 
memory counts as evidence for the occurrence of a waking event, so also, 
unless some good reason to 'toe ccmtraiy is foitocaming, it counts as 
evidence . . . for toe occnirence of sleepmg events. Hence Malcolm’s 
-verification requirement is, m fact, supph^ ” (pp. 46-47). 

The ciifficully is that toe child’s conviction that something fii^tening 
happened to him goes along with and forms part of his conviction that he 
was chased by a robber But toe child was not chased by a robber . hewas 
in bed all toe tune : thus his cxmiriation about being chased is a convioticm 
that something which did not happen bappenecL So if you call -this a 
“ memory-convicticm ” you have to say toat toe child’s memory is here at 
fault. Ihe child was chased by a robber, not in actuahiy but m a dream ; 
similarly he was fin^-tened, not m actuahiy but m a dream, for he was only 
fici^tened insofer as he was chased. As something dreamed, the memory 
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of neither irould be questioned. As something that actually happened 
(happened to the ohild while he was asleep), the only kmd of memoiy fiom 
ninth either gets support is a faulty memory. 

Accordmg to Purlong, “ Malcolm wants us to heOieve . . . that when 
ne look at the ^epmg c^d and say. He must he having a pleasant dream, 
we are talking nonsense ’ (p. 46 — m this example the sleepmg child smiles, 
and when he wakes i:q) he may tell us he was on a coral island). But 
Jlalcolm does not say or imply that we ^onld be talkmg nonsense in such 
a case He mamtams there would be an tmolaiily as to whether we were 
usmg the smile as our cnfenon that the child is dreaming or as endenee 
that he will be able to relate a dream ; and therefore our words would 
have no clear sense According to Malcolm, a concept of dreaming m 
which the criterion is behaviour is a possible concept, but a secondary 
concept he states that “ dteammg that has a purely behavioural critenon 
IS of little mterest and that our primary concept of dreaming has for its 
cntenon, not the behaviour of a sloping person but his subsequent testi- 
mony ” {Dreamtng, p. 63) 

H F. Horxaxp 


The Idea of Order : Contribithona to a Philosophy of PoliHes By Hxss 
Babth. D Beidel Fnbhshmg (k> , Dordretht. Holland. 1960 Pp. 
vm-f 209 Hfl 15 73 


AnrHOtroH the mam title suggests a systematic treatise, this book m fact 
comists of sis studies m by-ways of the iustoiy of political theory, topped 
and twed by two more genend essays The first essay links phUosophy 
andpohrics throu^ the notion of Proxas. understood ^efly m the sense 
of a trial ^c kst essay analyses a ‘ logic of order ’ consisting in the three 
conc^ts of spintual unity ’ (or consensus), sanction, and anthority. and 
pomts out that some pohtical philosophers have given undue attention to 
one of these three at the expense of the other two. The historical studies 
common ground with this theme, since several of them deal 
ntheonste (Burke, RivaroL Lamennais, Comte. Maistie) who advocated 
nf n ***«.°*^ quan-iehgious authonfy m society, while one sets out the views 
Frou<toon on sanction. These idiapteis are largelv es- 
oritioism as they contam rests on assertion more than 
^ interesting disonssion of the infinence of de 

bo^ of Philosophy at ihe TJnivexsity of Zurich The 

polished m Gennon, and the translators have at times 
**ndenng ^ **®*®®®*f idiomatic English m the mterests of a close literal 

D. I>. Hapbaed 


Sco/7oarf and her Vnheraifies in the Sinelecvih 
Eldee Davie. D litt Edmburgh: The 
umvetsriy Press 1961. Pp xx-f 352. 50s 

history of the dechne and fall of the Scottish 
®ophv had ® f^osophy as a system of higher education. That philo- 
P®ople the forthright mtellectuahst character of the Scottish 

®hcmptcd become a theoiy, until the Scottish Xcivtonians 

>*msofBertoin.. ® j -H’® Paive realism of the new physics from the critic- 
. and Hume. At that time, every Scottish arts student had 
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to leexn the elements of geometiy as a system groimded upon mdubitsble 
sense-born rntmtaions, the elements of rhetono — os exemplified by the simpler 
dasBics, Buchanan’s versions of the Psalms, and a few of the best £n|^ish 
autiiors — and the elements of physics, metephysios and ethics. The aim 
of the cnmculum was to produce men, who could converse, ^eak and 
imte sensibly about most topics that were likely to crop up m public 
life or the professions It was a system that produced a considerable 
number of argumentative asses, who usually settied down, hke their less 
opmionated contemporaries, mto sensible, upnght men of unshakable 
mental equihbnum It reached its apotheosis m Sir Wifiiam Hamilton — 
a man of vast erudition, sober judgment, and earnest patriotism 

In the first half of the nmeteenth century, the mcreasing wealth and 
complexity of English society gave nse to a greater need for specoahsation, 
and the movement towards ^emahsation quickly gamed a foothold m the 
English umversities The younger Cambridge mathematioians discarded 
the elaborate geometrical methods of the Hewtomans, and embraced the 
more powerful, analytic techmques, that had been developed on the 
Contment. The disciplea of Poison expected their pupils to write elegant 
Latm and Greek, and to translate and annotate the most difficult classical 
texts The scandals of industrialisation raised up a new type of Evangel- 
ical enthusiast, like Wilbeiforce, Shaftesbury and Chalmers, who concen- 
trated on social reform, and had httle or no behef m the academic dehver- 
ances of Common Sense In zeal for reform, they were matched by the 
Utihtonans, who reduced the mmd to a calculating machme, and social 
puipose to the pursmt of pleasure — doctnnes that were utterly repugnant 
to the Faculty Psychology 

The citadel of Common Sense was betrayed from withm. Professor 
Forbes mtroduced a Cambridge mathematician mto the Edmbiirgh chair, 
because he wanted to raise the standard of instruction m his physics 
classes English professors of Greek m Glasgow and brilliant Snell 
exhibitioners from Balhol submerged the classical traditions of the land 
of Buchanan, Johnston, Buddiman and Melvm The fathers of the Dis- 
ruption placed their own Evangehcal nommees in the Edmburgh choirs of 
philosophy. The Commission of 1858 led to the mtioduction of honours 
degrees, but not fhe destruction of the tripartite system The Oommission 
of 1888 brought about Gie abohtion of tiie tnpartite system for honours 
students Then, at last, the best Scottish students could compete with 
some hope of success for places m the higher civil service, and the Scottish 
umversities became the aristocrats of the red-bnck firatenuty 

Those who refieet on this drama of the schools may well reach the con- 
clusion that what the Common Sense School was gropmg after was not a 
cntenon of truth, but a model for the better use of our natural capacities 
The faculty model does, m fact, provide a much better schema fiian the 
pictures and wax impressions of Locke, and, now that neurology and com- 
puter science have brou^t us withm sight of workmg models, we can see 
that the true hens of the Common Sense School were the fathers of modem 
physiology, not the pious leaser, nor the pugnacions Femer Fraser was 
a philosophical nonentity, and Femer, separated from Hamilton, never 
fulfilled the nch promise that he showed m his Philosophy of Consetousness. 
The great merit of Dr. Davie’s book is that it makes the social imphoations 
of ancient oontroveisies so obvious and exoitmg In the opmion of 
the reviewer, he has written one of the most interestmg books on the histoiy 
of ideas that has appeared m recent years. 

ArnHUR Thomson 
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Annals of the Japan Assomaliain for Philosophy of Science edited by T. 
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MIND ASSOCIATION 

Those -trho Ttish to join the Association should communicate ^nth the 
Hon Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Msanottr, St John’s College, Oxford, to u-hom 
the yearly subsor^tion of Twenty-five Shilhngs (payable in advance) 
shodd be sent. Cheques should bo made payable to the Mind Association 
Members may pay a Li& Composition of £27 instead of the annud. sub- 
sdiption. The annual subscnptaan may be paid by Banka’s Order, 
forms for this purpose can be obtained from the Hon Treasurer 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor A B Whitb, The 
Umrersity, HhlL 

Members reddent in IJ.SA ore requested to pay the subscription 
($1 00) to the Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor Alan Anderson, 093 Yde 
Station New Haven, Conn. 

Those who jmn the Association after previously buying Mom direct 
from the publishers or throng a bookseller are ask^ to inform the 
Hon Treasurer of this (and of &e name of the bookseller) when they join. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO CONTBIBCTORS 

Contributors of Articles and Discussion Notes should m future always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope Those from counfeies outside 
the United E^dom should send international stamp coupons to cover 
return postage. 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY OP AESTHETICS 


Meetings will be held at the Holbom Central Library, 32-38 Theobalds 
Road, W.C.l, at 7.30 p m , as follows . 


October 3 

November 7 
December d 
Jannaiy 2 
Febmary 6 
March 6 
April 3 


Below the Surface . Methods of the 
Renaissance Masters 
The Film as an Art Form 
Problems in Modem Architecture 
Tm a g mation and Imagery 
The Aesthetics of Liihan Music 
Jane Austen and Others 
The Jazz Artist 


Helmut Rnhemann 
Ernest Lindgren 
Professor H Corfiato 
Peter McEellar 
Dr. A. A. Bake 
Laurence Lemer 
Enc Hohsbaum 


May 1 


Jane fi 


What IS a poem about’ — Form and 
Content m the Aesthetics of Goethe 
and Schiller 
Tulganty 


( Fianms Newton ) 


Professor E 
Wdkmaon 
J. 0. Baylqr 


M 


fi,. Students are welcome to all lectures free of ohaiue . niimMtttnn 

or otaer iion*ineEnb6r8 : 5/- per lectore. 
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The ‘Apeiron’ of Anaximander 
A Stndy in the Origin and Function of Metaphysical Ideas 
PAUL SELIGMAN 

This book IS addressed to all who are interested m early Greek thought and 
m the problems which led to the nse of philosophy as a disonct pursuit of 
the human mind. It may especially appeal to &ose who have followed 
recent discussions on metaphysics and are concerned about its present crisis 
Whilst the work is founded upon an easminacton of problems ot textual 
exegesis and testimony, it assumes no detailed existing knowledge of pie- 
socratic doctrine on the reader’s part 
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The Language Poets Use 

WINIFRED NOWOTTNY 

A discussion of the nature of poetic language and the problem of meaning 
in poetry. * Her book grows — to an extent that her footnotes admowledge 
— out of the leading trends today m ideas about language and the way it 
works ; but she brmgs a min d m her own to the matter, and draws a lot of 
ideas firmly together m this useM book, while sometimes advancing our 
understanc^g herself ... in a very satisfymg way.’ The Times 
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THE ATHLONE PRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


An Inquiry into the 
Freedom of Decision 

By HARALD OFSTAD 

From the first revtea 

“ Ofistad’s discussion of freedom is no doubt the best and most 
comprehensive that exists When such philosophers as Cbiysippus, 
Augustme, Spmoza, Hume, Kant, Bergson, etc. use the term ‘ free ’, 
they are all m some respects semantically unconscious m comparison 
widi Ofstad’s extreme degree of analytical sensiuvity ” 

PROFESSOR WEDBERG m Dogens Nyheter, Stockholm 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


NORWEGIAN UNIVERSITIES PRESS 





FAKHANG ZABEEH 

HUME 

PRECUHSOB, OF MODERN 
EMPIRICISM 

An analysis of fas opinions on 
Meaning, Metaphysics, Logic 
and Mathematics 

This booh, as much for its madental discussion as fisr its mam 
argument, is a useful addition to the commentaries on Hume ” 

Philosophtcal Books 

25s 


^74 pages 


Obtainable from yowr local bookstore 



THE 


Philosophical 

Review 


OCTOBER 1962 

Meaning and Speech Acts 
Wittgenstein’s Conception of a Critmon 
Anscombe’s Account of the Practical Syllogism 
An Apparent Difficulty m Frege’s Ontology 
Ptolemy and Copernicus 

Cogito, Eigo Sum Some Reflections on Mr 
Hintikka’s Article 

Cogito, Elga Sum and Sum Res Cogitans 
The Paradox of Ideal Evidence 
Memory and the Cartesian Qrcle 
Fatalism and Professor Taylor 


John R Seaile 
Call Wellman 
Mary Motheisill 
Charles E Caton 
Rjchaid Cole 

Julius R Wembeig 
James D Carney 
R H. Vincent 
Hasty G Fiankfuit 
Biuce Aline 


Edited by the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University 

Subscription rates* S3 00 per year to mdividuals, $6,00 per year 
to institutions, smgle copies SI 50 


DIALOGUE 


A bilingual quarterly edited for tfac Canadian Philosophical Association by Venant Cauchy, 
Uiu^crsitfi da Montreal and Martyn Estall, Qaeon's University at Kingston 

CoNTons OF VoL 1, No 2 

Le Rdle de la philosophic dans la culture canadienne Jean Lanolois 

Choosing and Doing 'Mujam Dray 

Le Caraetdre pbdosophjque de la pensfe de Marx Yvon Blanchard 

Artistic Vensunilitude Patrick Day 

I^sde coner&te. Art abstrait JEAN-Loens-MAroR 


BOOK REVIEWS 


COMPTES RENDUS 


Subscription rates, $6 a year, $175 a copy Payable to Canadian Pbitosi^tteat Aisoeta- 
non, in care of Professor H M. EstaU, Queen's Umtersiiy, Kingston, Ontario 






HEFFERS 

BOOKS ON 
PHILOSOPHY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
THE HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE 

BBinSH & FOREIGN 


VI. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
Petty Cni 7 , Cambtidge 

Tfilesmnis and Cables* 
HEFFKK, CAMBRIDGE 
Telepbone * 
CAMBmOGE 58351 


A History of 
Greek 

Philosophy^ I 

W K. C. GUTHRIE 

In the first comprehessire 
history of ancient Gre^ philo- 
sophy to appear in English 
since 1909, Professor Gufhde 
writes mainly for students of 
classics and philosophy. The 
first volume, of five, deals with 
the period fi;om the Milesian 
sdiool to the Pythagoreans and 
Heiachtus 55s. net 

from all booksellers 

CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SYNTHESE 

An Intemattonal Quarterly for the Logical and the Psychological 
Study of the Foundations of Science 

General Edttanal Committee. P H Esser, Philipp Ftahk, H. J. 
Groenewold, S. Hofstra, G(^d Holton, B. H. Kazemier. W. M. 
Kniseman, Ame Naess, Jean Piaget, Oir. P. Raven, J. H Woodger, 
D. Vuysje, Secretary 
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Zur RoOe der Spiache m erk enntnis theoretiscdier Hinsicht by Paul 
Bemays, ZOnch 

Complwnentarity m Qaantum Mechanics: A Lo^cal Analyns by Hugo 
Bedau and Paul Oppenheim 

Ihfoimation and Entropy by Frank Tillmann, Yassar College and B. 
Roswell Russell, College of Wooster 

Non^eductive Rules of Inference and Problems in the Analyses of 
Inductive Reasoning by Nicholas Resdter, Um\ersity of Pittslnirgh 

Rook Reviews 

Maiy B Hesse, Forces and Fields byJ J. M. Reesinck 

D. REIDEL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DORDRECHT-HOLLAND 
Annnal Snbscriptioa Price Dfl. 28— post free 
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NOTES 
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ROBERT CARR 
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INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
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Phenomenology of Perception 
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